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E,  March  8, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Elwkll,  M.  D.: 

Dear  Sir — I  laa  ander  manj  obligations  for  a  copj  of  your  Toluable 
treatise  on  Malpractice  and  Medical  Bridencc,  which  woe  put  Into  my 
hands  bj  Mr,  VoontuES,  a  fuw  duys  since ;  and  buriug  nlrcadj  had  octx- 
sion  to  use  it,  can  now  speiik  experimentnlly  of  its  value,  us  I  could  for- 
meflf  of  the  gTea^iscd  of  such  a.  work  to  both  profeaoions  of  Law  and 
Medicine. 

Tliat  want  you  have  supplied  in  a  way  at  once  thorough,  reliable  and 
concise ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  work  In  our  language  which  seems  to 
meet  a  more  pressing  deficiency  in  any  department  of  medico-legal  lit- 
erature than  your^own.  The  great  importance  of  its  leading  Bubjects  baa 
been  singularly  overlooked  by  writers  in  general,  although  a  moment's 
reflection  must  convice  ub,  that  the  latter  at  least  is  at  the  foundation  of 
all  succ«s3tiil  application  of  the  testimony  or  physical  phenomena  to  the 
correct  admeasurement  of  personal  rights,  wrongs  and  remedies. 

In  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  subject  of  Malpractice  is  rare- 
ly. If  over,  discussed.  Primarily  it  never  Ib,  and  only  incidentally  do  we 
flndlt  alluded  to  in  cases  where  it  is  sought  to  shift  the  burden  of  reapon- 
dbility  for  criminal  omiMion  from  the  offending  party  to  an  innocent 
medloU  practitioner.  Such  casesare  o£  course  very  unusnal.  But  what- 
ever their  infyequeney,  there  are  enough  others,  directly  involving  the 
reputation  and  personal  interest  of  physicians  to  merit,  aa  your  work  truly 
sbowa,  a  vecy  large  chapter  for  their  correct  discussion. 

No  one  heretofore  has  attempted  this,  and  those  of  us  who  have  had 
occasion  to  probe  principles  of  Medical  Evidence  to  their  foundation  have 
been  but  too  senwbly  aware  of  the  hicompleteneas  of  the  literature  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  wiUiout  such  a  work  as  youra. 

I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  upon  having  added  limbt  and  head  to 
this  Medico-Legal  Torso,  and  erecting  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  to 
gather  thclfacts  of  Medicine  and  the  figments  of  Law  in  atrueandendur- 
syncretiam.  Where  every  thing  is  so  well  discussed,  substantiated  and 
fortified  by  a  Judicious  selection  of  leading  authorities,  it  is  tmnecessory 
for  me  to  point  out,  or  indicate  by  name,  any  particular  chapter  ns  pre- 
eminently meritorious.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  one  "  On  tha 
Position  of  the  Courts  in  Insanity,"  is  destined  to  exercise  a  moat  benflfl- 
cent  influence  on  the  professions  of  both  Law  anyMedlcinc,  by  exhibiting 
to  each  the  true  position  which  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  human- 
ity  require  at  their  hands. 

As  either  a  text-book  or  as  a  mcdico-lcgal  vade-mectun,  1  can  not  con- 
ceive of  its  superior,  because  I  do  not  know  of  its  rival  in  existence,  and 
I  trust  that  you  may  meet  with  that  appreciation  of  its  worth  at  the  banda 
of  the  scientific  public,  which  will  botii  satisfy  and  gratify  your  moat 
ardent  erpectationsL 

I  have  the  honor  U>  be. 

Tours,  Truly, 

JKO.  ORDRONAUK.  SL  D., 
Counsellor  at  Law,  ProE  of  Med.  Jur.  in  Columb.  CoL,  N.  Y.,  sod  at  the 
National  Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  MMDtca-hmau.  Tbk&tibk  ox  HALFRACTICE  amd  MEDICAL 
EVIDENCE!,  ocatnaeaa  thx  EifXEim  or  Kbdical  JimiapBQ- 
DBitCK  By  JoHB  J.  Elwell,  U  D^  Member  at  the  Clereland  Bar, 
FnC  of  Criminal  ind  Medktl  Jnri^tradence  and  TesUmeDtuj  Iaw, 
In  the  Ohio  Stale  Low  College,  and  Editor  of  The  Weste^  Lav 
Monthly.  Luge  Bvo.  Stereo^ped  Edition,  BOO  pages— Price  fS. 
John  a  Voortdes,  No.  20  Kateau  St,  New  York.  Allied  Elwell  &  Co., 
Clereland,  Ohio.      

rnuD  Frvr  C.  B.  Oiuiu,  ul  Ntw  Ymk. 
1  dtM  van  irllh  limn  tntirHt  th*  ijiptmatt  or  your  propoHd  vork.    It  ii  dm  or 
•bMi  ttw  IMIad  palMilsa  an  Id  fiMt  wwit. 

btimet  mn  ■  t«tl*T  from  Pnr.  RAvnm.  of  BnSUo,  e>pL  la,  Itst. 
Tb*  back  vbleb  foa  propn—  Vi  writ*  Till  be  Tutonbls  uid  tiil€r«i1ldr  to  tbfi  mmibflT  cf 
b;  owb  frofaBloii  u  will  u  joon. 

FRrm  tha  Bpitin  UoBtbl;  I^v  RnoiT^ 
Blwhx  o«  lULrUOTica  uo  Mibujil  Etiduici.— m«  woifc  la  uuigiiiiced  h  ikuIt 
n>47.    It  b  bj  i.  1.  Ilwtll,  who  li  on*  <ir  th*  pnlHHi*  in  th*  Ohio  Stat*  ud  Unloa  law 

„.- ^  —  .,  .1 ,. . 1-,^  j^[^  Th*  W«l*ni  Law  MoBthlj.    It* 

""  " '  — InWrnUmtonrhedopim 

oBMd  th*  Ispg  >«be,_^  We 

and  1*  la  taacmble.  In  itjit,  t;rp%  "^  VV- "  l>iahc  < 

From  tha  Phlladalphia  Knuou  aid  Scooicti.  Bifoitis. 
J.  Elwall.  U.  D..  a  iD«Bb*r  or  th*  Clcvotand,  (Ohio),  ~ 


n  Law  KontUT,  pnUUbed  In  that  til; ,  anDonBHi  a  "  Mt(lt«-L*Bl  Tin 
'  V§jit*i  Etidmi.  eontilim  rs:  ib-  "'— '  «-i._.  fCL 

k,pit»esOD,  and  will  •< 


JIabtwXia  «;•<  Ml Jirai  £vi^ta«.  couUInt  ni  ih*  Bl*m*nti  nf  Utdlcal  J  <irln<rail*aM  " 
II  ■•  lalwalun  BT.w.-rk,  prti*  01  OC^  and  --'■ •-  ' '  ' "- ....     ~ 


'lbcnbj«t  I-  of  grnt  iatn-ot  In  1h^  phj^ildu,  aoi)  eipcdallf  to  the  •oraxon,  uid  if  Hit 
bandlfd  aith  ahOilr,  lb*  work  will  be  an  Imp  nant  addlilon  to  the  DcdlorUbiajT  or  It* 
Dtrlta  w(  wlU  ipok  at  Icnfth  whtn  the  work  Ihiki  (rom  tb*  pn». 

FniBi  The  BoitDti  MaDiciL  aid  Scioioxl  JonuiL,  Get.  t. 
Nnr  Wou  on  Uotl,  UiDicm—A  work  on  ■■  Halpraetia  and  HedloJ  KtI  'ener  "  br 
Pnr.  i,  J.  Elwrll,  orclanUnd,  UfaU,  U  u-w  la  th*  praai.  From  the  p'Sfau  aod  an  eiiiujt 
from  tba  cbacter  oD  -*  Kalpractlc*  In  Fiaetarti  and  SUlocall  n<,  prlnleii  Inilale  DDinbcnf 
thaClarelandHedlvl  Junniat,waln&rlbal  IhaTDlmn*  will  beanloable  addllloa  to  tb* 
Ulrntan  it  l^H  iHdldike,  and,  Indted,  'upplj  rooH  dellelFDcv*  which  hare  alwaji 
(lilted  In  that  branch  of  ■dene*.  The  nbjKt  if  malpncllce  li  nml;  mmlloBcd  lawotki 
on  madleaJJnrlapni  'aa»iaai  mnch  Ifnoiaqce  fxliEi  la  rf^aid  t"  IL  oot  odIj  lo  thelml 
pnrnalon,bDt  In  ■^nr  nwo,  Mpodallj  In  nnrl  1 1  fnetom  We  hudlr  ken  whaieta 
tan  Sir  InrinnaUoii  ailu  the aBinaat  o(  di"rt«ilBt  lo  caaea  if  ilmple  fraclnre  of  the 
thijih  EieiT  mimoB  kn->w«  that  itmi  ibortealng  ilwaTi  remaiiu  after  the  boo**  at* 
BBJbd,  enn  IhiiDfh  then  be  no  •rl'leoc  ir  n  lo  th*  nit  or  the  paliint,  ret  we  bcUera 
"-'-  '^-' '-  - "  •-  •—  •— -      '— '-  '•  ^  »— .wn  that  •ueh  a  thlB(  «■  a  tiannan* 

lo  tDijirrT-    T  •  Prof.  HarDlll.^iL.  of  Ba&ln   w*  an  Indabt*'!  fir  tbe 

-  _ , ^Ina  cr  ibeee  ''acTa.  ao  i  manj  otbtri  whiob  bava  tn  Impottant  br- 

iBcoBtbanMeelof  MalpraellH.    Wadoalil  n.il  theT  p-lt" '"  ' ■-  -  -•- 

aPr-fcanrUwell,  In  hU  f.rlh*  .nilniirort     Hhooid  be  looi 
eer  the  t*nl  bcarioH  of  niilpnullc*  und  me'^ltAl  ef  dti 
ohIlBttien  arlbe  pnbHlon*  or  medlrln*  and  bw. 

r  Fabmaij;  HlUd  br  Da.  Want,  Prof. 

The  aatbor  of  this  magnifldent  volume,  being  a  member  of  the  bar, 
and  in  the  acUve  pmcUce  of  the  law,  and  constantlj  engaged  in  impor- 
tant coaea  of  Malpractice  In  diShrent  parte  of  the  State,— making  we 
beUere  this  branch  of  law  rather  a  q;»eclall9,  tj  giving  to  theae  caaea 
moat  of  hi«  time  and  attention,— is  therefine  admirably  qnalilled  to  write 
awoik  upon  the  ImportantnittJectaof  Malpractice  and  Medical  Erldence. 
Hiatlioraa^  and  mhmte  knowledge  of  Medidne,  in  all  Ita  departmenti, 


Joined  to  his  acknowledged  ability  as  a  lawyer,  enables  him  to  manage 
and  discuss  mediqo-l^gal  subjects,  either  in  Coort  or  with  the  pen,  intel- 
ligently and  skillfiilly.  Althongh  generally  ibund  <m  the  side  of  the 
defence,  in  cases  of  Malpractice,  we  arc  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  always  the 
case— but  it  is  a  little  too  much  we  suppose  to  expect  that  a  lawyer  will 
always  be  found  on  the  right  side  of  all  his  cases. 

In  the  examination  of  medical  witnesses  he  has  no  superior,  as  we  can 
testify,  haying  been  under  his  harrow  recently  for  twenty  four  hours. 
It  has  been  remarked  recently  by  Dr.  Delamater,  who  has  been  on  the 
witness  stand  as  often  as  any  liying  phyBician,-^-haYing  served  in  that 
capacity  oyer  fifty  years, — ^that  Mr.  ElweU^s  hypothetical  questions  to 
the  medical  witness  are  the  most  completely  balanced,  and  finuned,  to 
bring  out  of  the  witness,  Just  the  exact  scientific  &ct,  or  point  he  is  after, 
than  those  of  any  other  attorney  he  has  eyer  had  examine  him.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous truth  that  intelligent  lawyers  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  exam- 
ining the  medical  witnesses— not  being  familiar  with  the  deep  questions 
of  our  sciences  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  able  to  correctly  shape 
their  questions,  or  understand  the  exact  bearing  of  the  answers,  except  in 
the  plainest  cases.  Much  bad  blood  is  thus  produced  between  the  witness 
and  counsel — they  do  not  and  cannot  understand  each  other.  It  has 
'*  been  truly  said  by  a  distinguished  lawyer  referred  to  in  these  pages, 

speaking  of  this  difficulty:      **The  witness  does  not  know  what  the 
1^^  lawyer  desires  to  proye  and  the  lawyer  does  not  know  what  he  desires 

L'  to  proyc  himself    Truth  and  j ustice  may  sometimes  prcyail  not withstand- 

I  ing,  but  instead  of  this  being  a  trial,  it  is  a  mere  game  of  chance,  in 

which  folly  throws  the  dice  and  the  gallows  attends  the  sequel.  ^  When 
the  witness  is  also  ignorant  of  his  own  profession,  the  result  is  still  worse. 
The  same  writer  observes :  **  A  bungling  pliysician  and  a  bungling  law- 
yer, mixed  up  together  are  more  dangerous  than  the  assassins  dagger,  or 
poisonous  bowl. " 

From  the  Daily  Moairiira  Lbaosr,  CloreUad. 
We  remember  when,  some  years  since,  the  Hon.  J.  J.   Elwell,  the 
?.  author  of  this  volume  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  fought 

^  hard  for  the  Medical  Profession  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  interests, 

^'  especially  in  connection  with  the  Penitentiary  and  Lunatic  Asylums;  and 

f  from  such  examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  work  under 

notice,  we  judge  that  he  still  entertains  the  same  respect  and  attachment 
'  for  the  Medical  Profession,  although  now  a  member  of  the  bar.    While 

he  gives  no  quarter  to  quackery  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  he  has  fully  shown  in  this  work  the  difficulties  which  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  have  to  encounter  in  the  practice  of  his  t)rofe88ion,— a 
knowledge  which  inspires  a  still  higher  appreciation  of  tlie  value  of  his 
worlc,  and  the  embarrassment  attending  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Being  ourselves  neither  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  and  never  having 
given  particular  attention  to  medico-legal  subjects,  we  do  not  feel  fully 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  work;  but  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  a  writer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  who  is  only  a.  physician 
must  necessarily  &il  in  the  legal  department,  while  a  lawyer  must  be 
deficient  in  the  arrangement  of  the  medical  elements  entering  into  the 
subject    In  consideration  of  this  fact  we  recognize  the  peculiar  fitness 
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of  the  author  to  do  foil  justice  to  bath  department^  qualified  as  he  is  by 
eminent  attainments  in  both  professions.  While  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  he  acheiyed  a  posiUon  in  the  first  rank  of  the  profesdon; 
and  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar,  his  industry  and  ability  are 
acknowledged  there.  The  work  is  therefore,  eminently  a  medico-l^gal 
work;  the  learning  of  the  two  professions  being  intelligently  brought 
together  by  one  who  has  studied  and  practiced  both.  There  being  no 
such  work  upon  the  important  questions  involyed  in  malpractice,  it  must 
at  once  take  a  standard  position  in  the  libraries  of  >  the  lawyer  and  the 
physidan.  The  need  of  such  a  work  is  universaUy  felt,  and  we  predict 
ibr  the  book  a  large  sale. .  I'he  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is 
excellent*.  * 

From  th«  Daily  EfMuw  Hxkald,  CtoreUnd. 

TThis  work  is  now  before  us,  and  we  must  say,  we  have  seldom  seen 
a  better  looking  law  book.  The  paper,  whfch  is  yery  white,  we  should 
Judge  will  weigh  at  least  sixty  pounds  to  the  ream,  or  the  heayiest  kind 
of  Ixx^  paper,  and  manufactured  expressly  for  the  work.  The  binding 
is  neat  and  in  the  best  quality  of  law  sheep,  with  spring  bacis, — the  typo- 
graphy is  perfect,  being  printed  In  pica,  on  a  page  of  laige  and  liberal 
margin. 

The  object  of  the  work  appears  to  be  to  define  the  legal  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  medical  and  suigical  practitioner;  to  set  forth  the 
duties  of  the  medical  witness,  and  the  importance  of  his  testimony,  to 
himself^  his  profession,  and  the  community;  and  also  to  collect  and 
arrange  all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subjects,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
attorney — the  leading  cases  being  given  in  fUll — and  to  present  only  just 
80  much  matter  as  will  enable  him  without  extra  trouble  and  useless 
labor  to  tmderstand  medico-legal  subjects,  without  the  labor  of  the  study 
of  medicine  in  all  its  departments,  as  seems  now  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
bookJB  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  generally  arranged. 

The  plan  of  the  treatise  is  admirably  conceived,  wholly  original, 
and  ably  and  successfully  executed.  It  indicates  great  research  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  author, — the  authorities  consulted  and  quoted 
extending  over  the  whole  range  of  Legal  and  Medical  literature.  The 
chapters  upon  Insanity  present  that  great  and  difficult  subject  in  a 
clearer  light  than  any  author  we  have  consulted,  and  must  furnish  to  the 
medical  witness  and  jurist  additional  fiicilitics  for  solving  the  mighty 
problem  of  aberration  of  mind. 

This  medico-legal  treatise  must  necessarily  fill  a  place  in  medical  and 
legal  libraries  heretofore  vacant.  It  is  a  source  of  general  complaint 
among  legal  men  that  the  existing  works  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence 
are  too  much  encumbered  with  impractical  and  purely  technical  matter, 
that  neither  helps  the  lawyer  or  the  witness.  These  works  being  gener- 
ally written  by  medical  men  who  know  nothing  about  law,  are  too  med- 
ical in  their  character  and  badly  adapted  to  the  court  room.  The  medical 
man  also  complains  of 'these  works,  that  he  can  find  nothing  in  them 
relating  to  his  liabilities  as  a  practitioner,  or  that  will  serve  him  as  a 
guide  when  in  troublesome  litigation.  All  these  desiderata  being  supplied 
in  this  work  and  all  extraneous  and  unnecessary  medical  matter  being  left 
out,  the  work  wilf  undoubtedly  at  once  take  its  place  with  the  most 
usefiil  works  of  medicine  and  law.  When  in  the  practice  of  law  we 
Iblt  the  want  of  just  this  work. 
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GENERAL   DIGEST 
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NEW-YORK  REPORTS, 

UPOK  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PLAN. 

WITH 

MANY  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURES. 


Mbmu.  Abbott  Bbotbbb  hama  Id  b  forward  state  of  preparmiioii,  b  Qeneiml  Dirat  of  bU 
tliB  N«ir-YoTk  Reports ;  which  tho  ■obteeriber  belleret  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  Profession 
Bt  laigo,  moxB  petnetlj  than  an  j  work  of  the  kind  now  Issued. 

In  addition  to  all  the  ralnable  ftatnres  of  the  Digests  now  in  aae,  this  work  will  present 
maajpeeaUarto  ItselL 

I.  It  will  emhraee  aUtke  RepartM,  ttom  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Jadicial  Histoxr  of  the 
8tBt^  down  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  ;  includlog  the  rarioas  series  of  Practice  Reports, 
ttie  Code  Reports,  and  sll  other  pabileailons  not  embraoed  In  the  New-York  Digests  now  in 
nee.  To  these  are  added  a  number  of  important  l£anascript  Ckses,  not  otherwise  accessible 
to  the  Profession. 

n.  It  embnoes  the  iHiole  Jurisprudence  of  the  State, — CItU,  and  Criminal  Law,  Equity 
PkBotiet^  Ac. 

in.  It  Bmbiaees,  also,  a  teleetion  of  Notes  of  the  Tarious  Statutes  on  which  the  decisions 
digested  aro  founded. 

IV.  Tke  werft  UuHim  mnw  dtgrtt  m  cempiUiHom  ef  the  marrinmt  motet  ofUu  Rtpcrten, 
The  abstract  of  esoh  case  will  be  an  Abridgment  of  the  Original  Csite  at  large  ;  the  deri|^ 
being  to  bItb,  notmerdj  an  index  to  tiie  cases,  but  rather  and  accurate  and  faithful  state- 
■aeBt  of  their  substaaee.  The  general  method  employed  in  the  Pimctioe  Digfst  which  closes 
eaeh  rolume  of  Abbottfs  Practice  RfportB  will  be  pursued.  In  general  eadi  point  will  pre* 
sent^  1b  addition  to  what  is  usually  giren  m  a  digest, 

1.  The  date  of  the  dedsloa. 

2.  ThB  name  Bnd  term  of  the  Court  at  which  it  was  decided. 
8.  ThB  Bothoiitlet  dted  bj  the  Court 

4.  A  relSuBBOt  to  Important  subsequent  esBes. 

V.  A  BoploBsaBd  in  soBiefetpeets  new  STii«m  of /BterlMiteBl  JK^crtBcss.  will  be  adopt- 
ed, to  eaalM  OBB  who  ooBsolts  the  work  to  find  with  ease  all  which  Iteontsins  appropriate 
to  thB  qBortloB  BBdsr  eramlnaticB.  And  all  BTailabletjBogiBphieal  means  will  be  employed 
to  gifB  thB  workthB  utBiost  elBanets  and  eonrenlenee  of  use. 
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TO    THE 

YOUNG  MEN  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES, 

KNOAOKD  IN  THK  8TUDT  AKD  PBACTICC  OF 

MEDICINE    OR   LAW, 

TWO  NOBLE  PROFESSIONS  DESIGNED  TO  REGULATE  THE 

HEALTH  AND  CONDUCT  OF  MANKIND, 

AND  WHICH  SHOULD  LTER  KIKDLT   KMXJLATI  SACH  OTHKB  IW  TBS  DEVSLOFMBrr 
A2n>  FRACnCAL  AFPUCATIOK  OF  TBS  PRIXCITLIS  OF 

TRUTH, 

UPON  WHICH  BOTH  ARE  FOUNDED; 

THIS  TREATISE,  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  PRAOTIOE  OF 

t 

MEDICINE  AND  LAW, 

m  UROTrULLT  DKDIOATKD 

BY   THE  AUTHOR. 
CunrzLAiTD,  December,  1859. 
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PREFACE. 

Tas  actiye  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  several  yeaiti, 
having  taught  me  something  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  and 
difficulties,  the  wants  and  liabilities  of  the  Medical  profession; 
and  a  corresponding  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Law,  having  deeply  impressed  me  with  the  importance  of 
the  two  professions,  relatively  as  well  as  independently  considered, 
developing  also  the  obvious  fiEu^t,  that  legal  men,  and  legal  works, 
devote  too  little  attention  to  Medico-legal  subjects ; — ^I  have  thought 
that  in  no  way  could  I  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  two  great 
professions  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  promote  the  great 
ends  of  Science  and  Justice,  than  by  endeavoring  to  embody  in  a  con- 
cise, complete,  and  comprehensive  work,  all  the  settled  principles, 
and  known  authorities,  as  well  as  the  result  of  my  own  thought  and 
experience,  upon  the  subject  of  Malfbaotiob  and  Medical  Evidekob. 

While  a  member  of  the  Medical  profession,  and  in  the  practice 
of  Surgery ;  and  also,  during  my  subsequent  practice  at  the  Bar ; 
my  attention  has  been  repeatedly  and  imperatively  called  to  the 
subject  of  Malpractice,  as  well  as  that  of  Medical  Evidence.  In 
looking  around  for  light  upon  these  important  questions,  I  was 
astonished,  and  disappointed  to  find  nothing  upon  the  subject  of 
Malpractice  in  our  works  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence,  where  I 
thought  it  properly  belonged ;  nor  did  the  works  on  the  practice  of 
Surgery  afford  the  necessary  information.  Except  the  able  reports 
of  Prof.  Hamilton  upon  Deformities  after  Fractures,  made  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  where  now  and  then  a  case  has 
found  its  way  into  the  medical  periodicals,  this  subject  is  scarcely 
alluded  to  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature. 

I  have  been  equally  surprised  to  find  the  same  deficiency  exist- 
ing in  the  elementaiy  works  of  the  Legal  profession ;  although  it  is 
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well  known  that  the  attorney  experiences  tlie  greatest  diflScnIty, 
doubt,  and  perplexity,  in  preparing  cases  involving  the  question  of 
Malpractice,  and  in  the  examination  of  medical  witnesses.  The 
difficulties  which  embarrass  the  lawyer  in^this  particular  field  of 
legal  investigation,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  medical  aspect  of 
these  questions,— of  Malpractice  in  particular, — is  to  him  buried  in 
the  technically  intricate  labyrinths  of  another  science,  while  his  own 
authorities  lie  scattered  in  undigested  confusion  throughout  the  vast 
range  of  law  Keports. 

On  viewing  the  field,  therefore,  from  these  two  points, — ^the 
Medical  and  the  Legal, — and  being  fully  aware  of  the  complicated 
difficulties  and  perplexities  surrounding  the  whole  subject,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  I  felt  that  valu- 
able service  might  be  rendered  by  me,  to  the  two  professions,  by 
attempting  the  systematic  arrangement  of  a  medico-legal  treatise ; 
thus  supplying,  if  possible,  a  general  want.  A  somewhat  extensive 
correspondence  with  leading  physicians,  surgeons  and  lawyers,  in 
this  and  other  States,  has  encouraged  and  confirmed  the  idea, — 
they  uniformly  agreeing  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  work. 

It  is  now  submitted,  such  as  it  is,  with  some  confidence,  to  the 
hands  and  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  two  professions  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  work  may  be,  it  has  been  the  result 
of  much  thought,  and  long  labor ;  and  I  claim  for  it  complete  origin- 
ality, in  the  general  plan  and  treatment  of  die  subject,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  its  mission  may  be  beneficial,  by  re- 
lieving, to  some  extent,  the  labors  of  the  attorney,  while  it  sets 
forth  and  maintains  the  rights  of  the  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
titioner,— not  shielding  the  culpable  and  guilty, — and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  the  two  professions  into  closer  union,  producing 

greater  harmony,  sympathy  and  usefulness. 

J.  J.  ELWELL. 
Cleveland,  Decernber  1, 1859. 
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MALPBACTICE  AND  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THB  GENERAL  PLAN  AND  SOOFE  OF  THE  WORE. 

Frequent,  imporfcant^  and  ixoublesome  as  are  the  cases  of 
allied  MALPRAcncE  by  medical  men,  there  is  yet  no  work  treat- 
ing upon  the  subject,  and  medical  and  legal  inquirers  after  inform- 
ation upon  the  question,  are  obliged  to  seek  it  in  the  vast  range 
of  elementary  works  upon  Medicine  and  Law,  and  in  the  unlimited 
field  of  Reports,  constituting  the  larger  part  of  every  lawyer's 
library. 

The  author  trusts  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  he  has 
supplied  this  desideratum, — at  least^  to  a  considerable  extent 

Happily,  Criminal  Malpractice  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  courts 
of  justice;  while  Civil  suits  for  damages  are  of  a  firequency, 
alarming,  both  to  the  profession  .of  medicine  and  to  the  public. 
Suits  of  this  class,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase.  So  common  an  occurrence  is  it  for  the  surgical 
treatment  of  the  oldest  and  best  physicians  and  surgeons,  in 
general  practice,  to  be  called  in  question  and  overhauled  in 
courts  of  justice,  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  and  a  conviction  that  the  business  is  at  best  very 
dangerous,  so  far  as  property  and  reputation  are  concerned.  Th^ 
result  is,  that  some  of  the  most  thoroughly  qualified  medical  men, 
utterly  refiise  to  attend  surgical  cases,— confining  their  practice  to 
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iliat  of  medicine  alone.  They  say  the  compensation  osuaQy 
attending  the  practice  of  surgery  does  not  warrant  a  man  of  prop- 
erty in  exposing  himself  to  the  probability  of  having,  sooner  or 
later^  to  defend  his  treatment  in  an  action  for  Malpractice.  Vic- 
tory in  these  cases  is  in  one  sense^  defeat^  because  the  disgrace, 
▼exatiooy  and  cost,  are  g^ierally  ruinous. 

So  great  has  the  evil  of  this  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  become,  that  some  of  the 
State  Medical  Associations  haye  felt  called  upon  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  act  upon  it  as  one  of  grave 
importance. 

In  1856,  the  committe  on  surgery,  through  their  able  chair- 
man, Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilt(my  reported  to  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Association,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  subject  of  Malpractice  was 
at  that  time  of  more  importance  to  the  profession  than  any  other 
-connected  with  surgery.  They  say:  ^ there  is  a  standing  and 
apparentiy  cumulative  evil, — an  evil  bearing  with  the  we^ht  of 
an  incubus  upon  the  profession.  It  is  the  frequency  of  difficul- 
ties on  account  of  allied  Malpracticb  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures. The  cases  r^orted,  with  several  others  not  included  in 
the  report,  were  forced  upon  the  attention  of  a  single  member  of 
the  committee  during  the  past  year,  by  parties  to  the  difficulty 
who  sought  testimony  or  sympathy.  During  one  week,  in  a.s 
many  di£ferent  counties,  four  cases  were  tried." 

These  statements  are  illustrated  by  eight  or  ten  Malpractice 
cases,  in  all  of  which  the  surgeon  had  the  alternative  presented  to 
him  of  compromising,  not  only  his  own  reputatiou,  but  the  honor 
of  his  profession,  by  paying  damages,  or  contesting  the  question 
in  a  court  of  justice,  where  a  verdict  in  his  &vor  would  be  attend- 
ed with  a  loss  of  business,  and  a  heavy  bill  of  expense.  Some 
took  one  course,  and  some  the  other ;  all  suffering  more  or  less 
in  business  and  property.  The  parties  sued  were  all  believed  to 
be  good  and  well-educated  professional  men.  In  conclusion  the 
rqport  says :  ^  What  course  shall  the  profession  take  in  regard 
to  the  matter  i    Severe  implications  are  being  meted  out  to  our 
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profefisional  brethren  on  account  of  imperfections,  resident  not  in 
themselyesy  bat  in  thmr  art"^ 

If  it  is  trae  that  a  certain  dass  of  citizens^ — ^a  particular  prcv- 
fefisiony — ^is  thus  atuated  and  exposed  without  &ult  on  their  part^ 
what  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  (kn  not  the  negligent,  careless 
and  ignorant  be  punished  without  involving  the  careful,  skillful 
and  innocent?    These  questions  are  important 

It  is  suggested  in  the  report  already  referred  to,  that  the 
profession  of  medicine  protect  itself  thus :  ^  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  those  individuals  immediately  implicated  are 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  as  many  of  theu: 
professional  brethren  as  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  them. 
And  where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it^  let  not  a  member  of  the 
profession  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  prosecution.  It  is 
believed  that  in  tiiis  way  very  much  may  be  done  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  tiie  occurrences,  and  thus  aiford  protection  to 
individuals  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  promote  its  dignity  and 
usefulnesa'' 

This  plan  may  be  found  impracticable ;  indeed  it  always  has 
proved  so.    Professional  sympathy  will  not  remedy  the  evil. 

The  only  effectual  and  permanent  mode,  it  is  believed,  by 
which  the  evil  can  be  reached,  remedied,  and  guarded  against, 
is,  by  devoting  the  standard  of  Medicolegal  knowledge  in  the 
professions  of  Law  and  Medicine.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
members  of  the  l^al  profesrion,  with  few.  exceptions,  are  im- 
perfectly informed  upon  medical  questions  connected  with  kw, 
though  they  may  be  well  educated  in  law  generally,  and  well 
informed  on  every  other  subject 

The  sdenoe  of  law  and  its  legitimate  details  are  so  boundless, 
lawyers  seem  to  have  no  heart  or  time  to  look  closely  and  criti- 
eally  into  another,  sister  science,  equally  extensive  and  difficult 
with  th^  own.    The  rductanoe  and  Mure  on  the  part  of  the 
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members  of  the  Bar  to  study  Medioo-legal  subjects^  arises,  in 
party  if  not  principally,  from  the  bad  arrangement,  and  general 
character  of  the  works  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  pre- 
tend to  treat  upon  those  matters.  The  subject  of  Malpractice 
being  altogether  ignored,  the  attorney  is  at  once  startled,  if  not 
disgusted,  at  their  theoretical  and  formidably  medical  and  chem- 
ical character ;  except  which,  he  thinks  he  sees  but  little. 

The  work  written  by  Mr.  Chitty,  who  was  originally  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  is  really  an  elaborate  work  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Pathology,  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 
There  is  but  little  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  it,  excepting  the 
name,  and  the  study  of  it  is  equivalent  to  the  study  of  medicine 
in  all  its  departments. 

Dr.  Beck's  great  work,  consistiug  of  two  ponderous  volumes, 
is  a  vast  store-house  of  undigested  fiicts,  collected  during  a  life- 
time by  its  learned  author ;  many  practical  and  useful,  and  many 
valueless.  It  is  a  great  compilation  from  every  quarter;  em- 
bodying the  history  of  Medical  Jurisprudence;  treating  upon 
Chemistry,  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  etc.  As  a  work  of  refer- 
ence it  is  of  much  value ;  yet  so  elaborate  and  so  endless  are  its 
details,  that  the  practical  is  often  covered  up  with  the  useless  and 
obsolete.  Almost  every  case  that  has  ever  been  published,  in 
any  country,  in  book  or  newspaper,  important  or  unimportant, 
here  finds  a  resting-placa  Often  the  circumstances,  authority 
and  date  of  the  case  are  not  given,  leaving  the  whole  in  confusion 
and  doubt 

These  old  and  isolated  cases  are  constantly  making  trouble  in 
courts.  The  attention  of  the  medical  witness  is  called  to  them 
as  contradicting  what  he  avers  to  be  the  present  state  of  the 
question ;  and  resting,  as  they  do,  upon  the  authority  of  Beck, 
much  more  consequence  is  given  to  them  than  they  deserve.  This 
kind  of  matter  should  not  be  embodied  in  works  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence,— ^it  only  tends  to  embarrass  both  witness  and  counsel 

Many  of  the  later  works  upon  the  subject  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence are  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection,  possibly,  to  a  less 
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degree  than  tbe  leading  ones  named.  Thus,  the  attorney  is 
compelled,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  these 
works,  to  pursue  an  unnecessarily  extensive  course  of  medical 
reading  and  study,  in  order  to  become  at  all  ^miliar  with  the 
points  involved  in  Medico-legal  questions. 

Gould  the  subject  be  presented  in  a  clear  and  brief  manner,  so 
that  the  medical  element  entering  into  the  case,  and  that  alone, 
should  appear,— -enabling  the  lawyer  to  fully  comprehend  the 
points  and  connection,  without  throwing  upon  him  the  laborious 
and  general  study  of  the  medical  science, — it  would  go  a  great 
way  toward  encouraging  the  study  of  those  questions  by  the 
members  of  the  Bar ;  as  they  have  not  the  time  for  a  general 
investigation  of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  unless 
they  n^lect  sometiiing  of  equal  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  man  has  no  possible  mode  of 
determining  the  extent  of  his  responsibilities  and  liabilities,  as 
such,  in  a  case  of  allied  Malpractice,  without  a  thorough  study 
of  the  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  a  laborious  examination  of 
libraries  of  Reports.  He  derives  no  help  whatever  from  the 
works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  He  may  read  them  all,  and 
he  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rules  of  law  that  bear  upon  him, 
and  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  usual  results  attending  such  cases,  he  is  at  once  discouraged, 
ready  to  compromise  in  any  way,  and  then,  perhaps,  leave  the 
profession :  when,  if  he  could  turn  with  confidence  to  the  correct 
and  highly  humane  laws  applicable  to  such  cases,  if  properly 
administered, — ascertaining  at  once  where  he  stands  and  what 
are  his  chances, — ^he  would  take  courage  and  feel  comparar 
tively  safa 

The  author  has  attempted  in  this  volume  to  present  the 
Medico-legal  questions  likely  to  engage  most  firequentiy  the 
attention  of  attorneys  and  medical  men,  in  a  circumscribed  and 
compact  form ;  and  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  voluminous  literature 
of  the  subject, — scattered  throughout  law  and  medicine, — ^to  a 
practical  system . — ^with  what  success,  others  are  the  judges. 
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Proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  much  more  matter  of  a  strictly 
theoretical  and  medical  character,  is  connected  with  the  discus- 
sion of  Medico-legal  subjects,  in  most  works  upon  Medical  Jurich 
prudence,  than  is  necessary ;  tending  as  it  does,  to  repel,  rather 
than  enlighten  the  l^al  inquirer,  and  rendering  his  search  use- 
lessly laborious ;  the  author  has  endeavored  to  strip  the  subject 
of  all  such  profitless  details  and  discussions,  leaving  the  consider- 
ation of  speculative  themes  to  other  works  and  writers. 

It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  present  work  to  furnish  to  the  medi- 
cal man  that  necessary  information  respecting  his  legal  responsi- 
bility as  a  practitioner  and  witness,  which  he  has  been  hitherto 
unable  to  attain  except  by  the  general  study  of  law.  In  shor^ 
tiie  author  believes  it  possible  for  both  of  these  classes  to  arrive 
at  the  desired  point,  and  command  tiie  necessary  information,  by 
a  much  shorter  road  than  tiiat  usually  taken,  and  at  a  much  less 
expenditure  of  time.  > 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  work,  the  author  has  attempted 
to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  medical 
responsibilities,  as  held  by  the  courts  of  England  and  this  country, 
with  full  references  to  the  cases  where  medical  men  have  been 
tried  for  alleged  Malpractice,  as  well  as  to  other  cases  involving 
the  same  principles ;  then,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to  the  medical  profession, — ^its  possibilities  and  its  im- 
possibilities,— what  the  medical  practitioner  can  do  and  what  he 
can  not, — are  set  forth  as  concisely  as  may  be,  with  references. 
The  subjects  of  Amputations,  Fractures  and  Dislocations, — out 
of  the  treatment  of  which  grow  the  great  majority  of  suits  for 
Malpractice,-— are  taken  up,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  present  state 
of  the  science  in  r^rd  to  the  Surgery  of  these  cases  presented ; 
that  just  what  should  be  rightftilly  expected  and  required  of  the 
surgeon,  may  appear  as  far  as  possible,  and  what  should  excuse 
an  imperfect  result  in  his  treatment  These  several  subjects  are 
followed  by  the  leading  adjudicated  cases  upon  the  questions,  in 
English  and  American  courts. 

A  digest  of  Pn>£  Frank  H.  Hamilton's  able  and  valuable  Report 
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on  DeformitieB  after  Fraotores^  and  a  chapter  on  the  responsibilities 
of  Dm^istSy  with  the  leading  oases  where  they  have  been  sned^ 
closes  the  part  of  the  work  de?oted  to  Civil  Malpractica 

Criminal  Malpracticb^  including  the  subject  of  Abortion^  is 
next  presented,  together  with  the  leading  adjudicated  cases. 

Part  Second,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  leading 
points  and  subjects  involved  in  Medical  Evidence. 

The  medical  man  should  understand  clearly,  his  rights  and 
duties  while  dischai^ng  the  obligations  of  a  witness,  if  he  would 
acquit  himself  creditably ;  this  knowledge  he  can  only  gain  by 
giving  some  attention  to  the  general  rules  of  evidence  by  whidi 
he  is  governed  and  guided  while  in  court;  hence,  in  several 
chapters  the  subjects  of  Evidence  in  General,  Circumstantial  Evi- 
dence, the  Testimony  of  Experts,  Privileged  Witnesses  and 
Communications,  and  Medical  Books  as  Evidence ;  are  briefly 
considered.  If  the  medical  witness  would  devote  as  much  time 
and  thought  to  these  several  departments  of  evidence^  as  the 
attorney  gives  to  the  consideration  of  the  medical  questions  aris- 
ing where  he  is  interested,  there  would  at  once  be  a  more 
perfect  understanding  between  the  witness  and  lawyer,  and  a 
material  cause  of  irritation  and  misunderstanding  would  be  re- 
moved.   Is  not  this  exceedingly  deorable  ? 

It  is  possible,  the  importance  of  the  medical  witness's  position, 
to  himself,  and  to  his  profession,  and  as  the  vindicator  of  justice^ 
has  been  over-estimated  in  this  treatise.  It  is  thought^  however, 
that  at  this  point,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  should 
make  a  firm  stand,  and  by  their  knowledge,  candor,  and  firmness, 
vindicate  tiieir  profession  before  the  world.  A  distinguished 
lawyer  has  said :  ^  The  condition  of  a  scientific  witness  must  be 
most  awful,  who  gives  any  other  opinion  than  that  which  is  in- 
fallible. Opinions  in  cases  of  poisons  we  have  always  considered 
highly  questionable,  and  requiring  the  utmost  possible  care,  and 
especially  in  the  application  of  new  systems,  that  even  have  not 
undergone  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  The  jurymen  shelter 
themselves  under  the  opinion  of  the  doctor,  ignorant  of  their  own 
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privil^es  and  duties,  and  not  observant  of  the  defendant's  rights; 
and  the  doctor,  thus  being  superior  in  matters  of  science,  forgets 
his  limits,  and  often  spreads  ruin  around."^ 

In  this  treatise  are  discussed  only  those  Medico-legal  subjects, 
which  are  constantly  engaging  the  attention  of  courts,  and  the 
medical  witness ;  these,  it  is  believed,  are  treated  thoroughly. 

The  great  and  difficult  question  of  Insantty,  which  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  witness,  is  examined  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  leading  adjudicated  cases  appended. 
Also,  the  subject  of  Poisoning, — ^by  arsenic  and  strychnia  in  par- 
ticular,— ^is  treated,  with  the  leading  cases  given.  Cases  of 
criminal  poisoning  by  arsenic  and  strychnia  are  more  frequently 
before  the  courts  than  all  others ;  these,  therefore,  have  been  fully 
considered  in  their  Medico-legal  bearings. 

Infanticide,  Wounds,  Rape,  and  Coroner's  Inquests,  close  up 
the  subjects  treated  in  this  work. 

Throughout,  the  author  has  intended  to  leave  abstract  ques- 
tions of  Science,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Chemistry, 
and  the  like,  to  those  able  writers  who  have  made  them  special" 
tieSj  and  whose  works  are  in  the  libraries  of  every  medical  man. 
To  these,  the  attorney  can  have  access  should  he  wish  to  pursue 
any  particular  point,  or  branch  of  study,  into  its  minute  details. 
It  would  be  folly,  in  a  work  of  this  character,  to  attempt  to  an- 
ticipate him  here, — ^indeed,  this  is  the  objection  to  many  works 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  To  the  physician  or  surgeon,  it  would 
be  useless,  as  he  has  the  discussions  in  full  in  his  elementary 
works. 


1  David  Paul  Brown,  2  Fonim,  236. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  PRINOIPLES  OP  LAW  APFUCABLE   TO  MEDICAL  MSN* 

The  general  principles  of  law,  defining  the  civil  responsibili* 
ties  and  duties  of  physicians,  lawyers,  engmeers,  machinists,  ship-^ 
bmlders,  brokers,  and  other  classes  of  men  whose  employment 
requires  them  to  transact  business  demanding  special  skill  and 
knowledge,  are  the  same.  « 

It  is  of  much  importance,  therefore,  to  these  classes,  that  the 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  them,  be  well  and  clearly  settied,  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  act,  as 
well  as  by  the  authorities  upon  whom  devolves  the  responsibility 
of  their  administration. 

Some  of  these  classes,  however,  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be- 
held to  a  more  strict  accountability  than  others.  This  sterner 
rule  has  been,  at  times,  applied  to  the  medical  profession.  It 
was  said  by  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Leighton  v.  Sargent,^  that,. 
^  at  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
impose  some  perilous  obligations,  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  upon  medical  men."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  only  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  this  has 


1 7  Foster,  468. 
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been  the  case,  as  if  more  is  to  be  expected  of  that  dass,  under 
the  same  set  of  circumstances,  than  any  other. 

At  the  outset,  then,  of  our  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  Medical 
Malpractice,  it  becomes  necessary  to  carefully  define,  as  far  and 
dearly  as  may  be,  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  medical  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public,  or  patient,  on 
the  other,  in  regard  to  his  duties,  qualifications  and  general  cour 
xluct,  while  this  obligation  rests  upon  him. 

The  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  physidan  and  patient, 
and  attorney  and  client,  are  alike :  neither  class,  without  an  ex- 
press contract  to  that  effect,  is  a  warrantor  or  insurer.^  Certainly 
nothing  unreasonable  or  oppressive  should  characterize  the  rule 
of  law  in  its  application  to  the  conduct  of  the  professional  man, 
thus  making  a  difierent  rule  from  that  applicable  to  other  men. 

The  professional  man  does  not  agree,  or  stipulate,  to  carry  the 
•case  through  to  a  successful  issue,  at  all  eyents,  and  notwith- 
standing all  contingencies ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  result 

If  a  man  contracts  to  do  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  impossible 
at  the  time  of  making  such  contract,  he  is  not  bound  thereby, 
because  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  perform  an  impossibility.* 
But  a  distinction  is  taken  between  a  contract  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  accidentally  impossible,  and  wherein  the  party  en- 
gages to  do  something  absolutely  impossible ;  for,  in  the  former 
case,  the  contract  is  binding,  notwithstanding  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  party  to  perform  it — ^it  being  his  own  fault  and  folly 
that  he  did  not  expressly  provide  against  those  contingencies  he 
should  know  might  possibly  transpire,  and  exempt  himself  from 
responsibility  in  certain  events.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the 
performance  is  not  excused  by  the  occurrence  of  an  inevitable 
accident,  although  it  was  not  foreseen  by,  or  within  the  control  of 
the  party.' 


*  HaDcke  v.  Hooper,  7  C.  &  P.  81. 

*  Cbitty  on  Cont  629 ;  Pothier's  Treaite  des  Obligations,  a  1,  sec.  4. 
s  Gliitty  on  Cont  630 ;  White  v.  Mann,  661. 
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The  phyrician  or  surgeon  may,  undoabtedly,  undertake^  by 
express  contract,  to  perform  a  oore  absdntely.^  In  a  contract 
of  this  kind,  the  utmost  diligence  and  skill  will  not  excuse  him, 
should  the  result  be  unfortunate ;  because  it  was  his  own  &ult, 
or  inexcusable  ignorance,  that  so  uncertain  a  result  should  have 
been  guaranteed  successful.  The  extent  of  the  physician's  or  sur- 
geon's liability,  under  an  express  contract  to  cure^  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  he  undertakes  an  absolute 
impossibility,  the  law  will  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  full 
extent  of  the  damage  resulting  to  the  patient  by  reason  of  the 
fidlure  to  cure.  His  responsibility  extends  to  a  forfeiture  of  all 
compensation  for  medicine  and  service.  The  impossibility  of  the 
undertaking  excuses  him  in  part 

Neither  will  a  want  of  sufiScient  skill  or  knowledge  to  fulfiU  an 
express  contract  excuse  its  performance.  A  builder  may  agree 
to  erect  a  house  or  a  ship  of  a  certain  description,  and  he  can 
not  afterward  excuse  himsdf  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  suflSh 
dent  skill  In  that  case,  the  maxim  of  the  Civil  law  applies—* 
yxmdet  peritiam  artis — ^the  person  undertaking  to  do  the  work 
is  bound  to  use  a  degree  of  skill  and  attention  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  his  undertaking ;  that  is,  to  do  it  according  to 
tlie  rules  of  the  art'  So,  a  surgeon  may  contract  for  the  removal 
of  a  limb,  the  physician  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  or  the  lawyer 
for  tlie  for^osure  of  a  mortgage ;  and  by  that  contract  he  be- 
comes a  guarantor  of  the  result  It  is  his  &ult  to  undertake  to 
do  a  thing  beyond  his  strength,  or  for  which  he  has  not  sufficient 
skill,  or  to  employ  bad  workmen :  imperitia  culpce  annumeratur — 
ignorance  is  like  n^ligence^  for  which  one  is  responsible.^ 

Every  person  who  offers  his  services  to  the  public  generally, 
impliedly  contracts  with  the  employers  that  he  is  in  possession  of 

1  Loighton  v.  Sargent,  7  Foster,  468. 

«  Jones,  Bailm.  22,  23,  62,  97, 120 :  Story  on  Bailm.  sea  431 ;  Coggs  v.  Ber- 
nard.  Ld.  Raym.  909 ;  1  Bell's  Com.  459,  6th  Ed. 

»  Story  on  Bailm.  279 ;  Chitty  on  Cont  166 ;  8  Blackstone  Com.  122 ;  2 
OreenL  Et.  146 ;  1  Bouv.  403 ;  Dig.  60, 17,  182. 
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the  necessary  skill  and  experience  which  is  possessed  ordinarily 
by  those  who  practice,  or  profess  to  understand  the  same  art  or 
science,  and  which  is  generally  regarded  by  those  most  conyersant 
with  that  profession,  or  employment,  as  necessary  to  qualify  him 
to  engage  in  such  business  successfully. 

Mr.  Justice  Stoby  says:  ^^In  all  these  cases,  where  skill  la 
required,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  means  ordinary  skill  in 
the  business  or  employment  which  the  bailee  undertakes ;  for  he  is 
not  presumed  to  engage  for  extraordinary  skill,  which  belongs  to  a 
few  men  only  in  his  business  or  employment,  or  for  extraordinary 
endowments  or  acquirements.  Reasonable  skill  constitutes  the 
measure  of  the  engagement,  in  r^ard  to  the  thing  undertaken."^ 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindall  says:  "Every  person  who  enters 
into  a  learned  profession,  undertakes  to  bring  to  the  exercise  of 
it  a  reasonable,  &ir  and  competent  d^ree  of  skilL''^ 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  in  its  application 
to  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  the  professions  of  Medicine 
and  Law. 

It  may,  at  times,  be  diflScult  to  determine  just  what  the  "or-' 
dinaiy  degree  of  skill,"  as  used  by  law  writers,  amounts  to.  It 
may  vary  in  the  same  State  or  country.  There  are  many  n^gh- 
borhoods,  in  the  West  especially,  where  medical  aid  is  of  difficult 
attainment;  yet  cases  of  disease  and  surgery  are  constantiy 
occurring,  and  they  must,  of  necessity,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  given  to  the  subject  but  littie,  if  any  thought 
Thus  the  inexperienced  and  the  unlearned  attend  to  the  ^rgeiy 
in  their  way,  or  it  is  not  attended  to  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  these  reasons,  the  ordinary 
degree  of  skill  required  by  law  would  be  good  common  sense, 
or  such  knowledge  as  the  operator  had,  joined  with  a  good  puiv 
pose  to  help  the  afflicted,  even  if  such  interference  rendered  the 
patient  a  cripple  for  life.     This  is  the  law  in  both  England  and 


1  Bailm.  433. 

>  Lanphire  v.  Phipos,  8  G.  &  P.  476. 
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tins  coontry.  Evea,  in  En^and,  it  was  said  by  Hnllocky  in  the 
case  of  Van  Batohell,  that  ^  many  persons  woidd  be  left  to  die  if 
irregular  surgeons  weie  not  allowed  to  practice.-'^  In  these 
eases,  no  more^  of  course,  should  be  expected  of  the  operator 
than  the  exercise  of  his  best  skill  and  judgmeni^  however  limited 
tixsA,  mi^t  be.' 

In  large  dties  and  towns,  are  always  found  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  the  greatest  d^ree  of  skill  and  knowledge.  Their 
pretenfflons  are  properly  large.  They  are  to  be  held  to  a  corres- 
ponding hi^  degree  of  responsibility.  They  contract  to  do 
more  than  the  ordinary  physidan,  and  they  are  paid  a  higher 
price  for  what  they  do ;  consequently  the  contract  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  fulfill 

In  ihe  smaller  towns  and  country,  those  who  practice  medicine 
and  surgery,  thou^  often  possessing  a  thorough  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  highest  elements  of  the  profession,  do  not 
enjoy  so  great  opportunities  of  daily  observation,  and  practical 
operations;  where  the  elementary  studies  are  brought  into  every 
day  use;  as  those  have  who  reside  in  the  metropolitan  towns; 
and  though  just  as  wdl  informed  in  tiie  elements  and  literature 
of  their  profession,  they  should  not  be  expected  to  esercise  that 
fai^  degree  of  skill  and  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  those 
having  greater  &cilities  for  performing  and  witnesdng  operations, 
and  who  are,  or  may  be,  constantiy  observing  the  various  accH 
dents  and  forms  of  diseasa 

It  will  not,  therdbre,  as  a  general  thing,  require  so  high  a 
degree  of  knowledge  to  bring  tiiis  dass  of  phydcians  up  to  the 
mle  of  ordinary  knowledge  and  skill,  as  in  places  where  greater 
&cilities  are  afforded,  by  which  higher  profesdonal  knowledge  is 
attainabla 

Judge  BouviER,  it  is  true,  has  Idd  down  a  different  rule,  which, 
upon  prindfAe,  can  not  be  correct    He  says :  ^I^  for  example,  a 


1 8  G.  ft  P.  629. 

>  MoCandleis  v.  McWha,  22  Penn.  208. 
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terier  undertakes  to  care  a  hoise^  he  is  required  to  use  resao^ 
able  skilt-^  a  carpenter  undertakes  to  build  a  sbq),  lie  engages 
to  use  the  same  kind  of  ability — and  the  degree  of  skill  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  Talue  and  delicacy  of  the  operatkm.  J3ui  he 
iSf  in  no  ecM,  required  to  kaioe  more  than  ordinary  MUy  for  he 
does  not  engage  for  more.  Under  this  rule,  all  professk>nal  men, 
who  eui  recover  for  their  services  in  an  action,  are  included;  and 
their  contiact  is  loceHo  operarumy  and  not  mandate.''^ 

For  the  reasons  aheady  giyen,  a  man  should  be  hdd  respono- 
Me  according  to  what  he  is  actually  able  to  accomplish,  or  for 
what  he  pretends  he  fa  able  to  da  He  asks  a  large  price  for  Us 
scarvioes,  and  gets  it,  because  he  is  really  superior  to  others  in  his 
knowledge  and  skill,  or  firaudulentiy  makes  those  who  employ 
him  think  that  this  is  the  case.  He  contracts,  on  his  part,  to  do 
more,  and  to  do  it  better  than  the  generality  of  the  professioa 
Why  not  hold  him  to  this  implied  ccmtraet?  The  high-minded 
medical  man  wii^ies  to  be  so  held,  and  the  charlatan  and  pre- 
tender certainly  shotdd  not  be  allowed  to  escape  behind  the 
ordinary  skill  and  knowledge  of  honest  practitioners,  who  actu- 
ally are  prepared  to  accomplish  more  than  he,  but  pronyse  and 
pretend  lees. 

The  principles  of  law  applicable  to  attorneys  and  medical  men 
being  the  same  as  to  re^nsibility  for  ignorance,  carelessness, 
want  of  prop^  attention,  etc.,  the  cases  relating  to  attorneys,  in 
these  respects,  may  be  with  profit  consulted.  Reference  is  here 
made  to  some  cases  where  these  principles  have  been  settled.* 

Most  of  the  cases  referrii^  directly  to  i^ysidans  and  surgeons, 


>  1  Bout.  Inst.  403. 

*  Pitt  V.  Taldin,  4  Burr,  20G0 ;  Laidler  v.  Elliott,  8  B.  ft  C.  738 ;  S.  G.  6,  D. 
ft  B.  635 ;  Russell  v.  Palmer,  2  Wils.  325 ;  Hunter  t^.  Caldwell,  16  L.  Jour.  2 
B.  274 ;  8.  G.  11  Jur.  770,  and  10, 2  B.  69 ;  Purees  v,  Laudall,  12  G.  ft  Flu.  91 ; 
Yamumv.  Mastin,  15  Pick.  440;  Stimpson  v.  Sprague,  6  Greenl.  470;  Grooker 
V.  HutcbinsoD,  1  Vermont  R.  73 ;  Holmes  v.  Peck,  1  R.  I.  Rep.  242 ;  Wilson  «. 
Ru8^  7  Shep.  424 ;  1  Leigh's  N.  P.  196 ;  2  Ghreenl.  Er.  120,  Ghitty  on  Gont 
165 ;  1  Saund.  P.  ft  &  16& 
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where  the  cooits  have  passed  upon  iibeir  responsibilify,  are  cam- 
fblly  c^leeted  below.^ 

When  the  acfc  to  be  done  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator  alone,  tl^  law  will  imply  an  engagement  to  use  that 
degree  of  skill  neoessary  to  produce  the  deored  result ;  the  pe»- 
tK>n  so  emjdoyed  haying  held  himself  out  to  the  world  as  being 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  knowledge  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
If  he  has  not  the  knowledge  he  okiims,  he  is  practicing  a  frwaA 
upon  the  employer. 

In  the  case  of  sui^eons,  physicians,  atti^neys,  eta,  another 
and  important  element  beside  skill  enters  into  the  result,  and 
for  this  reason  the  degree  of  responsibility  is,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
and  in  a  manner,  relieyed  and  moderated.  This  important  ele- 
m^it  is  the  operation  of  causes  and  influences  over  which  the 
practitioner  has  but  little  or  no  influence.  They  are  occult,  and 
no  human  foresight  is  able  to  anticipate  them  before  they  have 
completely  deranged  and  materially  interfered  by  bringing  about 
altogether  a  different  result  than  that  confidently  depended  upon. 

Where  a  surgeon  undertakes  to  treat  a  firactured  Hmb,  he  has 
not  only  to  apply  the  known  facts  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
his  science,  but  he  must  contend  with  very  many  powerfol  and 
hidden  influences;  such  as  want  of  vital  force,  habit  of  life, 
hereditary  diathesis,  climate,  the  mental  state,  local  circumstances^ 
and  a  thousand  other  agencies,  many  of  which  will  be  more  Mfy 
detailed  hereafter.  These  latent  conditions  often  render  the 
managemrat  of  a  surgical  case  difficult,  doubtfiil  and  dangerous ; 


1  Seare  v.  Prentiss,  8  East  M7 ;  Slater  v.  Baker,  2  Wils.  869 ;  Moore  v.  Morgue, 
Cowpu  497 ;  Hancke  v.  Hooper,  7  G.  &  P.  81 ;  Lanphier  v,  Phipos,  8  0.  &  P. 
476 ;  Ghwiiiis  v.  Brandon,  6  Day,  260 ;  Landon  v.  Humphry,  9  Conn.  Reps.  209 ; 
Howard  v.  Grove,  16  Shep.  97  :  Gallagher  t;.  Thompson,  Wright's  Reps.  (Ohio,) 
466 ;  Mertz  v,  Deweiler,  8  W.  &  S.  376 ;  1  Saund.  P.  &  £.  91 ;  1  Wms.  Sannd. 
812,  note  2 ;  1  Bout.  Ins.  403 ;  Bell's  Com.  469 ;  to  other  employments,  in 
Pawtuary,  v.  Wolton,  1  Rolls,  Ab.  92 ;  Bull.  N.  P.  73 ;  Story  on  Bailm.  280,  sec 
4tlb ;  Pdey  on  Agency,  78 ;  PhJllips  v.  Wood,  1  K.  ft  M.  434 ;  Leighton  m 
Sargent^  7  Foster,  468. 
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<  KlUer  c  WI^MK  S  R.  *  A.  89);  Pmenm  v.  OaodMB^M,  IS 
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position  that  the  surgeon  or  the  attorney  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible,  except  for  kUa  culpa  crassa  9Mi^%^ia— manifest  fault  or 
gross  negligence.^  These  cases  may  not  have  intended  to  lessen 
the  rule  of  ordinary  skill  and  diligence,  but  they  seem  to  go  further. 

The  sphere  of  responsibility  is  the  same  when  the  wrong  con- 
sists of  negligent  acts,  though  the  measure  of  indemnity  and  pun- 
ishment  may  be  different^ 

That  the  physician  is  not  liable,  unless  there  was  crassa  neg- 
Ugentiaj  was  firmly  maintained  before  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Landon  v.  Humphry,  tried  in  Connecticut  some  years  ago.  It 
was  declared  that  this  was  the  only  reasonable  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject^ because,  it  was  said,  what  man,  even  of  skill  and  talents, 
would  undertake  to  practice  medicine,  if  some  little  want  of 
ordinary  skill,  or  Mure  of  ordinary  skill,  or  failure  of  ordinary 
diligence,  or  even  some  trifling  want  of  carefulness,  might  sweep 
firom  him  the  earnings  of  a  long  life  of  drudgery ;  that  if  this 
rule  was  applied,  no  physician,  however  able  or  skillful,  could 
escape  for  a  year.  The  court,  however,  decided,  in  this  case,  that 
the  doctrine  and  decisions  in  this  country,  and  also  in  England, 
did  not  require  gross  neglect,  to  make  the  party  liable,  but  that 
there  must  be  ordinary  skill,  care  and  diligence ;  that  if  there 
was  either  carelessness  or  want  of  ordinary  skill  and  diligence, 
the  plaintiff  should  recover.' 

It  has  been  sud  that  gross  carelessness  means  nothing  in  law^ 
and  with  trutL 

In  the  case  of  Philip  C.  Wells  v.  The  New  York  Central  Eail- 
road  Co.,  at  the  March  Term,  1858,  the  Supreme  Court  hdd, 


1  Sumner  v.  Utley,  7  Ck)nn.  Rep.  263 ;  Godfrey  v.  Dutton,  6  Bing.  461 ;  8.  a 
i'M.  &  P.  149  ;  Purvis  v.  Lundell,  12  C.  &  P.  91 ;  Wilson  v.  Russ,  7  Shep.  424 ; 
1  Leigh's  N.  P.  196. 

>  Archb.  Gr.  PL  411,  2d  ed.  1846 ;  2  Sel.  Ray.  1583 ;  23  Eng.  Com.  Law  R. 
54-5 ;  3  Maule  &  Sel.  14,  15 ;  1  Lewin's  Cr.  Cases,  169 ;  2  Stark.  £v.  526 ;  5 
Maule  &  Sel.  198 ;  Broom's  Leg.  Max.  168-9,  Ist  ed.;  4  Denio,  464 ;  41  Eng. 
Com.  Law  Rep.  422,  425 ;  24  Id.  272 ;  19  Wend.  345-6. 

*  Landon  t;.  Humphry,  9  Conn.  209. 
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Smith,  J.,  as  follows:  ^I  see  no  ground  to  measure  the  degree 
of  negligenca  The  distinction  between  the  several  degrees  of 
negligence  is  nice,  and  too  artificial  for  any  clear,  definite  and 
practical  application.  Judge  Curtis,  in  16  Howard,  477,  says,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  these  terms  can  be  usefully  applied  in 
practice.  Judge  Stobt  also  remarks,^  that  the  law  furnishes  no 
definition  of  the  terms  ^ gross  negligence'  or  ^ordinar}'  negli- 
gence,' which  can  be  applicable  in  practice,  and  these  distinc- 
tions are  utterly  repudiated  by  the  late  civil  law  reporters."  It 
can  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  applied  l^ally  to  the  conduct  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon. 

It  has  been  sometimes  contended  that  extraordinary  care 
should  be  bestowed  by  the  medical  attendant  upon  his  pati^t> 
because  he  deals  with  the  vastiy  important  matt^is  of  life  and 
health.  The  physician  and  surgeon  is,  undoubtedly,  bound, 
morally,  to  exert  extraordinary  care  and  diligence  in  a  case 
where  life  and  health  are  at  stake ;  but  he  can  not,  under  the 
light  of  the  authorities,  be  considered  bound,  in  law,  by  any  other 
rule,  in  this  respect,  than  that  which  governs  all  classes  of  men 
that  require  ordinary  skill  in  their  employment,  work  or  science. 
"DiflFerent  things  may  require  very  diflferent  care.  The  care 
required  in  building  a  common  doorway  is  quite  different  firom 
that  required  in  raising  a  marble  pillar,  but  both  come  under 
the  description  of  ordinary  care."'  It  undoubtedly  requires 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  for  the  successful  and  safe  treatment  of 
iritis  than  that  required  in  rheumatism,  because,  in  the  former 
case,  the  most  important  and  delicate  structure  of  the  system  is 
involved,  the  parts  of  which,  when  affected  with  an  inflammation, 
may  be  soon  destroyed,  so  rapid  and  dangerous  is  the  disease; 
and  unless  treated  intelligentiy,  and  with  great  promptness,  blind- 
ness quickly  supervenes ;  while,  in  rheumatism,  but  littie,  per- 
haps nothing,  can  be  done  hastily,  it  being  a  disease  of  the  joints 


*  Story  on  Bailm.  sec.  99. 
'  Story  on  Bailm.  sec.  429, 
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and  mBSooIar  syeteii^  usoally  requiriDg  a  long  course  ei  treat- 
fidelity  gndng  to  the  attending  physician  ML  time  to  study  his 
case^  and  aj^y  his  means  o£  cure. 

Beside  the  application  of  skill,  diligence  and  care^  the  profes- 
sional man  contracts  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  and  injuries.  Gneat  room  for  di£ference  of  opinion  is 
lefl^  in  the  exerdse  of  the  art  of  surgery,  as  there  are  usually 
sev^al  ways  of  doing  the  same  tiling — different  operations  for 
tbe  treatment  of  iiyurie8-each  operator  having  a  partiality  for 
that  mode  of  dresong  that  has  been  successful  in  his  own,  or  his 
preceptor's  practice.  This  being  the  case,  the  re^nsibility  of 
choosing  the  kind  of  dressings,  and  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion, is  thrown  upon  each  individual  practitioner.  So  great,  are 
the  difficulties  of  Weighing,  the  nice,  yet  important  questions  that 
arise  in  every  important  case — ^first,  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
done^  and  next,  as  to  how  it  may  be  best  accomplished,  requires 
the  soundest  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  best  individual  minds 
of  the  profes8i(HL 

The  physician  and  attorney  are  not  responsible  for  the  errors 
of  an  enlightened  judgm^it,  where  good  judgments  may  differ. 
Good  skill  necessarily  implies  good  judgment,  and  when  that 
judgment  is  properly  brou^t  to  bear,  any  risk  or  any  injury 
that  may  result  iGrom  mistakes  of  this  kind,  is  upon  the  ^nployer 
alone.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  ^^he,  too,  has  judgment  to  ex- 
erdse in  the  sdection  of  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  whom  he 
will  employ;  and  if  he  makes  a  bad  selection — ^if  he  &ils  to 
choose  a  man  of  the  best  judgment-^the  result  is  fiiirly  to  be 
attributed  to  his  own  mistake,  and  is  not  to  be  visited  upon  the 
head  of  the  man  who  has  done  his  best  endeavor  in  his  service."^ 
This,  however,  is  to  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  allowance. 
People  in  general  are  not  the  proper  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  scientific  men,  especially  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  If  they 
were,  imposition  and  charlatanry  would  not  flourish  as  they  do. 

>  Ldg^ton  V.  Sargeaot,  7  Foster,  478. 
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Where,  then,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt  and  dif* 
ference  of  opinion,  the  professional  man,  after  the  exerdse  of  has 
best  judgment,  supposing  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  judgments  or  mistakes. 
He  will  be  charged  with  error,  or  should  be,  only  where  such 
errors  could  not  have  arisen  except  fix)m  want  of  reasonable  skill 
and  diligence.^ 

Lord  Mansfield  remarks  ^  that  attorneys  who  conduct  them- 
selves with  honor  and  integrity,  ought  to  be  protected,  when  they 
act  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  knowledga  Every  man  is  liable 
to  errors,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  it  should  be 
taken  for  granted  that  an  attorney  is  answerable  for  every  error 
or  mistake,  and  to  be  punished  for  it  by  being  charged  with  the 
debt  he  was  employed  to  recover.  A  counsel  may  mistake  as 
well  as  an  attorney ;  yet  no  one  would  say  that  counsd  who  had 
been  mistaken  shall  be  charged  with  the  debi"^ 

PoBTER,  J.,  remarks :  ^^  It  has  been  said  that  it  will  not  be  sa^ 
ficient  for  a  professional  man  to  say  he  acted  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  because  he  should  have  formed  a  more  just  estimate  of 
his  own  capacity  before  he  engages  himself.  This  doctrine,  if 
sound,  would  make  an  attorney  responsible  for  every  error  of 
judgment,  no  matter  what  care  or  attention  he  exercised  in  form- 
ing his  opinion.  It  would  make  him  liable  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
where  the  wisdom  or  legality  of  one  or  more  alternatives  was 
presented  for  his  consideration,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  sub- 
ject But  when  a  person,  who  is  appointed  an  attorney,  has  the 
qualification  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 


1  Hart  V.  Frome,  3  Jar.  547 ;  S.  C.  1  Rob.  695 ;  1  and  0.  &  F.  193 ;  Leigbton 
V.  Sargent,  7  Foster,  472 ;  Kemp  t;.  Burt,  1  N.  &  M.  262 ;  8.  G.  4  B.  &  A.  424  ; 
Sbillcock  V,  Passman,  7  C.  &  P.  289 ;  Laidler  v.  Elliott,  3  B.  *  C.  738 ;  8.  C.  6 
D.  &  R.  635 ;  Montrion  v.  Jeflferyp,  2  C.  &  P.  113 ;  8.  0.  R.  &  M.  317 ; 
€K>defroj  v,  Dalton,  6  Bingb.  461 ;  8.  G.  4  M.  &  P.  149  ;  Baikee  v.  Cbadlees^  8 
Gamp.  17 ;  Pitt  v.  Yaldin,  4  Burr.  2060 ;  Reeoe  v.  Rigby,  4  B.  &  A.  202 ;  1 
Baund.  P.  &  E.  63 ;  Cbitt.  Gon.  165. 

*  Pitt  V.  Yaldcn,  4  Bair,  206a 
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the  trust  imposed,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of 
diflBculties  in  the  exercise  of  it  which  offer  only  a  choice  of  meas- 
nresy  the  adoption  of  a  course  from  which  loss  ensues  can  not 
make  the  agent  recqponsible,  if  ihe  error  was  one  into  which  a 
prudent  man  might  have  Men.  The  contrary  doctrine  seems  to 
8iq>po8e  the  possession,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  perfect  wis- 
doDL  No  man  would  undertake  to  render  a  service  to  another 
on  such  seyere  conditions.'*^ 

Yet^  in  the  case  of  Howard  t;.  Orover,  the  court  seemed  to 
hold  that,  because  the  defendant  erred  in  judgment,  in  not  cutting 
off  the  limb  nearer  the  body,  he  was  liable^  and  damages  were  ren- 
dered against  him  for  $2,000,  not  because  he  Med  to  remove  the 
whole  limb,  but  because  he  Med,  as  it  was  thought,  to  remove  it 
a  few  inches  higher  up.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendant  was 
a  good  surgeon — ^that  he  did  the  job  under  controversy  skillMy, 
except  that  there  was  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  particular 
mentioned.  The  court  should  have  hdd  that  the  surgeon  was 
not  respon^ble  for  mere  errors  of  judgment — ^then  there  would 
kave  been  no  such  verdict 

What  is  wdl  and  clearly  settied,  either  by  the  courts  or  by 
statute,  must  be  known  to  the  attorney,  and  applied  by  him  in 
behalf  of  his  client ;  for  it  is  only  where  there  is  reasonable 
ground  of  difference  of  opinion,  that  he  is  excusable  from  errors 
of  judgment 

So  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  must  apply,  without  mistake, 
wAmt  is  settled  in  his  profession.  His  difficulties  and  doubtful 
questions  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  attorney,  for,  like 
Um,  he  has  no  court  of  last  resort,  whose  decision  is  conclusive 
to  pass  upon  his  unsettied  questions. 

If  the  patient  does  not  follow  the  prescription,  and  co-operate 
with  the  surgeon,  he  can  not  afterward  call  the  surgeon  to  an 
aocount  for  any  unfortunate  result  that  may  attend  the  case. 


^  Percy  v.  Millandon,  20  Mart  B.  76. 
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la  the  case  of  MeCandkss  v.  McWkoy  tbe  SofHeme  Oottt  «f 
Pennsylyania  said :  ^Notibing  can  be  more  clear  tiiaB  that  H  ii 
the  duty  of  the  paiient  to  co-operate  with  his  pfofeasiraal  advisMi^ 
and  to  conform  to  the  necessary  prescriptions;  but  if  he  will  noi^ 
or  onder  tibe  pressure  of  circumstances  he  can  not^  his  neglect  is 
his  own  wrong  or  misfortune^  for  which  he  has  no  right  to  hdd 
his  surgeon  responsibla  No  man  may  take  advantage  of  his 
own  wrong,  or  charge  his  misfortune  to  the  account  of  anotlieCi'? 

While  the  careless  and  ignorant  of  Ihe  profession  are  obnox- 
ious to  censure  and  liability,  the  most  skillful  may  beccMoe  ao 
by  ordinary  n^lect  K  he  leaves  his  patients  in  the  hands  of 
incompetrat  persons,  when  they  are  under  his  control^  so  that  his 
surgiqal  cases  are  improperly  dressed,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
held  responsible  for  their  conduct  He  murt  eith^  dress  the 
limb  himself,  or  see  that  it  is  correctiy  dona  He  must  also  visit 
the  patient  as  often  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem .  to 
require— of  which  he  is,  in  general,  to  be  the  judga 

Should  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  by  reason  of  indolence^  or 
matters  not  connected  with  his  profession,  n^ect  the  patient  he 
had  assumed  to  treat,  as  surgeon,  he  is  liabla  The  law  reqmres 
every  man  who  engages  in  a  profession  or  special  calling,  requiring 
peculiar  knowledge  and  skill — ^who  holds  himself  out  to  the  world 
as  possessing  that  knowledge  and  skill — to  devote  enou^  time 
to  such  profession  as  will  enable  him  to  discharge  its  duties  with 
watchfulness  and  cara  If  the  lawyer  undertakes  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage,  and  abandons  or  neglects  the  matter,  by  whidi  the  diMt 
suffers  loss,  he  will  be  held  to  account  to  his  client  for  the  datt^ 
ages.  So  a  physician  or  surgeon,  who  voluntarily  abandons  or 
neglects  his  patient,  from  any  course  under  his  control,  by  the 
same  rule,  can  not  be  held  irresponsibla 

It  is  no  safer,  therefore,  for  a  physician  or  surgeon  to  have  toe 
many  kinds  of  business  on  hand,  than  for  an  attomey.  Xhe 
special  engagement  must  be  fulfilled. 

^  22  Feim.  State  Beporta,  2ea 
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HaA  idiyflidaD  who  can  not  devote  the  greater  part^  at  leas^. 
if  not  tiie  whole  of  hia  time^  to  the  prafeesion  and  the  kindred 
arienoefi^  ahoidd  abandon  it  altogether — ^it  will  be  better  for  hia 
patient^  his  pzofeasiony  and  safest  for  himself 

13uB  life  is  too  short  for  a  man  to  perfect  himself  in,  and  cany 
aloi^  Ycrj  many  di£ferent  kinds  of  bumness^  without  more  indu^^ 
try  than  iails  to  the  lot  of  most  men ;  two  important  kinds  of 
bnnnesfl^  one^  either  the  law  or  medicine^  can  not  be  properly 
attended  to  at  the  same  tima  The  boandless  science  of  medi* 
one^  in  all  its  departments^  requires,  and  may  well  demand,  all 
ttie  time  and  talents  of  its  votaries.  Its  advancement  and  pei«» 
ftction  of  knowledge  results  from  the  accumulated  labors  of  the 
aUest  soooessive  minds  of  tiie  profession  from  one  age  to  another. 
As  a  science,  it  has  to  contend  with  more  sources  of  error  than 
any  other ;  and  it  should  be  the  pride  of  every  American  physi- 
cian to  add  to  the  present  mass  of  &cts;  thus  aiding  in  removing 
gradually  from  the  profession  the  difficulties  and  reproach  that 
wdgfa  60  heavily  upon  it 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  America  more  than  in  the  Old 
World,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  physician  to  mingle  other  pursuits 
with  his  profession.  This  and  other  reasons  led  Sydney  8miih,  a 
qoarter  century  ago^  to  ask,  cont^nptuously,  ^^What  does  the 
w<Hrkl  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons?"  The  im* 
^ied  delinquency  of  the  American  profession,  in  this  question, 
was  untrue  when  propounded ;  but,  at  this  day,  the  answer  may 
bi^  unhesitatingly,  that  the  world  owes  to  the  American  profession 
the  first  successful  introduction  and  application  of  ihe  anesthetic 
ifpney,  which  has  done  more  for  surgery  than  all  other  invent 
tions  put  together.  To  it  the  world  owes  the  first  deep,  bold,  yet 
anccessfiil  (^ration  on  the  vessels  of  the  throat  and  neck.  Amer- 
ican surgery,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  leaves  a  record  worthy 
to  stand  b^de  that  of  England. 

This  the  English  profession  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge.  A 
Ittte  En^ish  writer  says :  ^  We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ings that  few  things  have  pleased  us  more  than,  in  course  <^  our 
8 
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leading  lately,  to  find  snch  sorprising  improvement  in  the  perod^ 
ioal  literature  of  oar  transatlantic  cousins.  The  American  jonr- 
nils  which  we  have  read  recently  abound  in  the  most  valuable 
and  original  articles^  and  show  the  rapid  strides  which  our  finends 
tre  making  to  compete  with  the  mother  countty.  We  need  onLy 
add  tliat  they  have  our  best  wishes.  We  W84»h  ihdr  progress 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.'' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  most  of  the  gieat  and  important 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgeiy  have  been  wrought  out  by 
bng  and  laborious  efforts  of  the  great  men  who  have  represented 
medicine  in  Europe ;  still,  the  profession  in  America  presents  a 
bright  galaxy  of  names,  who  have  not  been  behind  in  creditable 
and  honorable  deeds.  They  have  earnestly  and  successfully 
labored  to  clear  away  the  obscurities  that  hung  around  the  science 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  to  lift  it  fix)m  the 
labyrinth  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty  that  seems,  necessarily, 
to  ding  to  it 

The  American  profession  of  medicine  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  bright  array  of  names  that  adorns  its  past  and  present  his- 
tory. During  the  last  century  the  profession  in  England  was 
luminous  with  great  lights,  through  whose  efforts  a  vast  amount  of 
fiicts,  illustrating  medicine  and  surgery,  that  lay  hidden  deep 
beneath  ignorance  and  error,  were  brought  out  and  practically 
applied.  But)  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  American  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  fully  equaled  those  of  England.  There 
is,  at  this  time,  a  mental  activity  in  the  American  profession  that 
will,  without  doubt,  in  a  few  years,  place  it  in  advance  of  the 
world,  in  r^ard  to  new  discoveries,  and  the  practical  application 
of  old  ones.  Upon  the  foundation  of  Practical  Medicine^  Chem- 
istry and  Surgery,  so  ably  and  deeply  laid  by  the  labors  of  the 
English  and  French  medical  men,  is  to  be  reared  a  noble  super- 
structure by  the  American  professioiL  While  the  law  only  holds 
the  profession  accountable  for  the  &ithfiil  use  and  application  of 
the  fiu^ts,  means  and  principles  abeady  discovered  and  unda>- 

od,  yet  its  honor  as  well  as  a  great  moral  law,  require  (^  its 
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memberSy  the  difloovery  of  new  pimciples^  new  relations,  and  the 
new  application  of  old  piindplee.  As  tins  is  being  done,  medi- 
cine and  sorgeiy  will  stand  higher  and  higher  in  tiie  opinion  of 
intelligent  men,  than  it  has  ever  stood;  and,  what  is  of  still  more 
importance,  its  field  of  usefulness  will  be  greatiy  extended — ^thus 
illustrating  the  celebrated  sentiment  of  Cicero,  ^Nothing  so 
nearly  approaches  the  character  of  the  gods,  as  giving  health 
to  our  Mow-men.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  IKHERENT  ELEMENTARY  DIFFICULTIES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

What  is  well  and  clearly  settled,  either  by  the  courts  or  by 
statute,  must  be  known  and  applied  by  the  attorney,  for  it  is  only 
where  there  may  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  difference  of  opinioni 
ihsit  he  is  excusable  for  errors  of  judgment ;  so  with  the  physt- 
<naQ — ^he  must  know  what  is  well  settled  in  his  profession — for  he 
will  be  held  responsible,  if  he  fails  to  apply,  in  a  particular  case^ 
what  is  settled  in  the  profession,  as  being  applicable  to  the  case. 
Both  law  and  medicine  are,  proverbially,  uncertain.  There  are 
some  principles  that  may  be  considered  settled  in  botti  profes- 
43ions.  Statutory  law,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  its  existence,  is  also  dependent  upon  it  for  its  continued 
life.  While  in  existence  it  may  be  considered  settied ;  but  its 
continuance  is  as  uncertain  as  the  character  of  the  Legislature 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  it.  Many  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
as  well  settied  as  statutory  law,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  disturbed. 
Many  statutes  and  decisions  have  stood  untouched  for  years.  So 
&r  as  this  is  true,  law  is  fixed  and  settied,  and  the  practicing 
attorney  is  expected  to  know  it  Some  old  questions,  and  most 
new  ones,  are  fluctuating,  and  so  unsettied  are  they,  that  no  law- 
yer can  tell  what  will  be  the  final  result,  or  to  what  point  they 
will  finally  gravitata  Those  questions  that  have  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  highest  court  in  the  State  where  they  arise,  can  not 
be  considered  settled,  even  for  the  time  being ;  but  afler  the  court 
of  last  resort  has  passed  upon  them,  tiiese  points  are  settied  for  a 
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season.  It  might  be  shown,  wi&out  diffioolty,  upon  what  the 
nnoertainty  of  law  depends :  why  different  oountries  and  dififerent 
States  in  the  same  country,  have  different  roles  of  civil  and  conoh 
mercial  action;  but  this  is  not  our  purpose— it  being  with  the 
nncaiainty  of  medicine  that  we  have  to  deal  at  present  Whil^ 
ike  uncertainty  of  medicine  is  readily  admitted,  the  reasons  of 
fliis  uncertainty,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  science,  are  &r 
fimn  being  understood ;  and,  not  being  understood,  more  blame 
is  often  thrown  upon  the  [diysician  or  surgeon  than  if  there  ex* 
isted  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  real  inherent  difSculties  of 
his  profesoon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  members  of  the 
Bar,  intelligwt  as  they  generally  are,  may  not  My  realize  the 
secessary  and  formidable  difficulties  that  the  medical  and  surgical 
[nactitioner  have  to  encounter  at  every  st^,  and  the  uncerttunly 
of  the  results,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  and  expe- 
rienced. It  is  believed  that  if  tius  was  the  case — ^if  lawyers 
fiiUy  comprehended  all,  or  even  a  part  of  the  great  and  difficult 
{Hroblens  of  hfe^  both  in  health  and  disease,  which  the  physician 
and  surgeon  are  trying  anxiously  and  patiently  to  overcome  and 
solve;  fewer  cases  of  alleged  Malpractice  would  find  their  way  into 
courts  of  justice,  and  able  advocates  would  less  readQy  lend  them- 
sdves  to  their  support  Much  of  the  uncertainty  in  medicine 
arises  fix)m  the  &ct  that  the  peculiar  province  of  that  science  is 
tiie  investigation  and  management  of  ammal  Ufey  which  can  not 
be  fully  understood.  Its  action  is  still  hid  in  the  deep  secrets 
of  nature.  Sir  Gilbert  Blaine^  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
medical  profession,  says :  ^Animal  life  is  not  only  the  most  com- 
plicated department  of  nature,  but  the  most  vague ;  for,  beside 
being  more  or  less  subject  to  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies,  it 
possesses  such  a  number  of  attributes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  those 
of  sudi  various  and  fluctuating  nature,  as  to  put  their  influence 
and  combination  beyond  the  reach  of  all  calculation,  and  so  as  to 
fKresent  the  most  formidable  and  discouraging  obstacles  to  those 
who  may  propose^  a  priori^  to  predict  or  control  its  operation, 
whether  in  health  or  ^" " 
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Again :  ^From  what  has  ahready  been  said,  however,  it  is  main 
ifest^  this  certainly  holds  less  strictly  in  the  living  homan  bocfy 
Uian  in  any  other  subject  in  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
to  which  Bit  can  be  applied.  The  simplidty  of  the  laws  of  inan- 
imate nature  admits  of  the  most  certain  inferences,  whereas  the  in- 
definite action  and  reaction  of  the  numerous  faculties  peculiar  to 
life^  add  greatiy  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  experiment 
and  observation,  as  aheady  set  forth.  But  this  is  not  aU:  for 
constitution  being  endowed  with  various  d^rees  of  these  &cul- 
ties,  an  endless  variety  is  found  to  take  place  among  individuals, 
^ving  rise  to  that  uncertainty  in  the  result,  that  has  brought*  upon 
it  the  character  of  a  conjectural  arf  ^  There  is  almost  an  infinite 
variety  of  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  to  which  all  constitu- 
tions are  more  or  less  exposed,  which  influence  the  delicate  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body.  They  are  not  actual  dis- 
ease; but  where  an  accident  overtakes  the  individual  laboring 
under  them — and  who  does  not  ? — ^it  is  the  match  applied  to  the 
preexisting  magazine.  Many  of  the  symptoms  that  arise  are 
erroneously  and  blindly  attributed  to  the  wound  or  iiyuiy — the 
immediate  exciting  cause— or  to  tiie  treatment,  when,  m  trutii, 
they  are  to  be  sought  for  behind  these  drcumstances,  having 
been  existing,  possibly  for  years,  under  an  appearance  of  health. 

Then  there  is  the  vast  range  of  debilitating  influences — such 
as  improper  nourishment,  impure  air,  excessive  exertion  of  mind 
and  body,  want  of  exercise^  and  sedentary  habits,  general  long- 
continued  heat  or  excessive  cold,  habitual  intemperate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  the  depressing  passions  of  mind,  sudi  as 
fear,  grief  and  despondency ;  excessive  and  repeated  evacuations, 
dther  of  blood  or  of  some  secretion ;  previous  debilitating  dis^ 
eases,  and  the  like.  There  may  be^  also,  a  permanent  state  of 
excitement  or  activity  in  the  system,  bringing  the  circulation  up 
to  a  high  d^ree  of  activity,  though  not  an  actual  disease;  there 
is  what  has  been  called  a  redundancy  of  health,  and,  while  Hiere 

1  Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  London,  1S25,  pages  31,  237. 
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ifiy  andoabtedly,  more  than  usual  capacity  of  resisting  those  forma 
of  disease  which  operate  by  depressing  the  powers  of  life^  such 
as  cold,  malaria,  infection,  etc^  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  pr^ 
disposition  to  suffer  at  once  from  causes  of  additional  excite- 
ment A  brain  already  over  active  from  hard  study  or  other 
exciting  causes,  may  be  too  easily  brought  up  to  the  stage  of  a 
dangerous  inflammation,  by  the  additional  aid  of  a  strong  moral 
or  mental  emotion. 

Proclivity  to  disease  is  oflen  caused  by  previous  disease,  hid- 
den, it  may  be,  independently  of  its  weakening  influences.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  some  forms  of  inflammation  and 
nervous  diseases.  Thus,  a  child  that  has  once  had  croup  is  very 
liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty.  An  attack  of  enteritis, 
or  tonsilitis,  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  succeeding  attacks. 
Such  convulsive  diseases  as  chorea,  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  are 
extremely  liable  to  recur,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  appear  in 
fiill  violence,  on  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause,  such  as  the 
various  injuries  the  surgeon  is  called  to  heal  There  are  also 
constitutional  predisposition  to  disease,  which  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  previous  attack,  but  to  the  persistence  in  the  sys- 
tem of  a  condition  &Toring  that  attack.  Rheumatism,  gout, 
gravel,  many  cutaneous  diseases,  dropsy  and  jaundice,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  tendency.  A  person  who  has  once  suffered  from 
any  of  these  diseases,  is  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same  on 
the  application  of  an  exciting  cause.  Although  &ee  from  the 
attack,  he  may  not  be  free  from  some  functional  or  structural 
imperfection,  whidi  caused  the  previous  attack,  or  results  from 
it,  and  which  is  easily  brought  into  operation  by  the  addition  of 
an  exciting  cause,  or  an  outside  stimulating  influence.  There  is 
to  be  found,  also,  a  predisposition  to  many  structural  diseases, 
such  as  tuberculous  and  malignant  formations.  Where  such  have 
once  appeared,  there  is  generally  a  tendency  to  their  reproduc- 
tion. Sometimes  this  influence  is  very  strong,  though  latent 
antil  brought  out  by  an  exciting  cause. 

There  may  be  actual  disease  already  existing  in  the  body, 
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even  when  alix)gether  beyond  the  closest  observation  d  tbe  moA 
tfUllftily  that  predisposes  to  other  disorders^  independently  of  its 
weakenmg  ^fect  Structaral  lesions  of  the  heart  and  Uver^ 
tomois,  ulcers,  anenrism,  frequently  induce  obstructions  and  irri^ 
tations  of  blood-vessels,  which,  though  not  themselves  causii^ 
open  disease,  render  these  organs,  thus  affected,  rife  for  its  de» 
velc^ment,  on  the  supervention  of  an  external  excitemenl 
Disease  of  the  heart,  by  causing  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
veins,  often  leads  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  and 
sometimes  other  important  organs ;  and  though  unknown  before, 
it  only  reqmres  the  additional  influence  of  an  outside  or  ex- 
Exciting  cause,  like  a  concussion,  contusion  or  fracture^  to  bring 
about  an  attack  of  asthma,  jaundice,  or  even  death  may  sapei^ 
Vene  from  these  occult  causes,  first  brought  to  li^t  by  the 
accident  or  injury,  but  for  which  the  patient  would  have  experi- 
enced but  iittie  difficulty  and  no  clanger,  and  the  medical  attend- 
ant would  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  case. 

To  these  accidental,  or  acquired  predisposing  causes,  are  to  be 
added  those  which  are  bom  in  the  individual,  and  those  which 
arise  from  tiie  circumstances  of  age,  growth,  etc.  These,  depmd- 
ing  upon  something  defective  or  ill-balanced  in  the  organizatiM, 
are  devdoped  only  when  wrought  upon  by  an  external  exdting 
cause. 

Hereditary  tendency  to  disease  is  one  of  the  most  certainly 
established  fitcts  in  pathology ;  yet  its  operation  and  manifesta- 
tions are  most  singular  and  uncertain.  The  surgeon  and  the 
physician  are  constantiy  on  the  look-out  for  the  manifestation  of 
this  iiduence,  and  yet  they  are  often  deceived,  fidling  to  trace 
it  when  it  is  alive  and  active,  and  also  liable  to  meet  it  where 
they  have  reason  least  to  expect  it  This  tendency  may  exist  in 
a  &mily  attended  by  the  same  medical  man  £»:  years,  and  he 
may  not  be  able  to  detect  it,  until  brought  out  by  some  sud- 
den, severe  accident  Notiiing  is  better  understood,  by  both 
the  professional  and  the  unprofessional,  than  that  scrofiilt, 
foat^  rheumatism,  ^ilepspy,  mania>  asthma,  blindness,  syphilis, 
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dettfoees*  and  consamption,  ran  in  fitmilies — that  they  nn 
transmitted  from  parent  to  of^ring,  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion ;  yet  its  appearance  is  yery  uncertain,  both  as  to  time  and 
llie  number  of  the  &mily  affected  with  the  disease  of  tiie  parent 
Part  of  the  children  may  be  affected,  and  the  tiiers  manifesting 
no  aiq)earance  of  the  peculiar  diathesis ;  in  fiict,  it  may  pass 
over  whole  generations,  or  remain  in  an  occult  state,  and  then 
again  be  developed  in  precisely  its  original  character  and 


How,  tiien,  can  the  surgeon  count  on,  or  be  prepared  to  conn» 
tnact  this  hidden,  yet  terribly  potent  and  dangerous  influence  t 
In  constitutional  syphilis,  a  first-bom  child  of  parents,  one  iji 
whom  has  been  infected,  may  be  tainted  with  the  yenereal  poison, 
while  Uie  second  is  apparently  sound,  the  third  or  fourth  again 
may  be  a£focted,  and  the  next  appear  well.  In  this  way  a  dis- 
ease may  go  on  &om  generation  to  generation,  or  it  may  stop 
liiort  at  one.  Again,  the  hereditar}'^  influence  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  sex ;  the  females  being  attacked  with  one  form  of  dis* 
ease  and  the  males  another — another  of  a  different  character 
altogether.  This  phenomenon  results,  undoubtedly,  from  a  double 
influence— Kme  section  of  the  family  deriving  it  from  ti^  mother 
and  the  other  firom  the  father.  This  hereditary  influence  is  set 
dom  developed  in  infancy,  but  more  frequently  in  after  life,  being 
developed  by  growth  and  the  accidents  of  life.  The  parent  has 
the  disease  in  middle  life ;  the  son,  by  living  freely,  may  get  it 
Booner,  or,  by  good  luck,  good  care  and  temperance,  it  may  not 
appear  until  advanced  life,  or  not  at  all  There,  is  a  disease 
transmitted  from  the  &ther  to  the  son,  but  remaining  dormanit 
torty  or  fifty  years.  80  irregular  is  the  development  of  h^-edi*- 
tary  disease,  that  the  child  may  be  affected  before  the  disease 
ins  ebown  itself  in  iiie  parent  The  children,  one  after  another, 
are  aflfected,  and  afterward  the  parent  shows  that  an  anticipatoiy 
•etion  is  exercised  in  the  of&pring.  A  case  is  recorded  when 
llie  parents  were,  apparently,  healthy,  but  the  children,  one  liter 
tbe  otber,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  of  consumption;  afim» 
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ward,  and  afc  the  age  of  fi%-thiee,  the  mother  died  of  welt 
marked  tabercolar  puhnonary  disease. 

Temperament  consists  of  a  predominance  or  defiact  of  some 
jBmction  or  set  of  functions — ^the  active  or  the  sanguine,  the  slow 
or  phl^matio,  the  melancholic  or  desponding,  the  nervous  or 
irritable  temperaments — all  tend,  in  different  directions,  to  com* 
plicate  particularly  the  treatment  of  ii\jurie8,  as  well  as  acute 
disease  generally ;  then  all  these  tempeiaments  are  mingled  and 
intermingled,  so  that  a  pure  type  of  the  different  temperaments 
is  comparatively  rare.  Age,  also,  is  an  important  cause  tending 
to  vary  the  result  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment :  the  pro* 
divity  to  disease  being  very  different  in  early  infancy  firom  what 
it  is  at  puberty.  Adult  age  again  affords  a  condition  of  physical 
habit  differing,  not  only  very  essentially  from  infimcy,  childhood 
and  puberty,  but  from  old  age.  In  infancy,  the  low  caloric 
powers  of  the  body  disposes  it  to  suffer  from  ike  bad  effects  of 
atmospheric  influences ;  hence  the  tendency  to  visceral  inflamma- 
tion. The  skin  is  liable  to  exception,  in  consequence  of  the 
drying  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  its  general  tenderness 
and  irritability.  The  virgin  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  liable  to  disease.  The  brain,  excited  by  the 
novelties  of  a  new  world,  is  rapidly  developed,  and  in  its  rapid 
change  and  increased  activity,  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  mor- 
bid action.  Teething  adds  another,  and  a  very  serious  one^  to 
the  many  causes  of  irritability  and  danger  in  in&ncy.  When 
an  accident  overtakes  a  child,  each  and  all  of  these  existing 
causes  tend  greatly  to  complicate,  retard  and  embarrass  the  casa 
In  children  the  fimctions  that  administer  to  growth  being  in  great 
activity,  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimulation  are,  ther^ore^ 
most  obnoxious  to  diseased  action  when  excited  by  outside  causes. 
Puberty  brings  with  it  strong  susceptibilities,  and  alterations  m 
the  constitution,  chiefly  in  the  female  sex ;  menstruation  is  to  be 
established,  and  many  and  serious  are  the  evils  resulting  from 
external  causes,  which  check  the  development  of  this  function — 
it  having  a  nervous,  as  well  as  a  vascular  relation.    It^  therefore 
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[days  an  important  part  in  surgical  cases.  At  tins  time^  in  both 
aexes^  the  system  ondergoeB  great  and  important  changes.  The 
l^dolar  system  is  extremely  liable  to  congestion  and  inflamma- 
tion; taberdes  are  rapidly  developed  in  the  lungs,  and  these 
organs  are  much  disposed,  at  this  period,  to  take  on  inflammation 
of  their  substance  and  mucus  membrane,  when  aroused  by  an 
injury.  At  the  termination  of  growth  there  is  another  critical 
period :  the  cessation  of  that  appropriation  of  nourishment  for 
the  increase  of  the  body,  that  had  hitherto  been  going  on,  may 
eaose  fullness  of  the  vessels,  and  a  disposition  to  hypertrophy, 
hemorrhage  and  inflammation,  in  the  most  healthy ;  and  in  the 
diachectic,  to  morbid  disposition,  especially  of  tlie  tuberculous 
kind.  The  buoyancy  of  animal  spkits,  and  the  impulsive  energy 
of  youth,  do  not  always  indicate  immunity  from  disease.  An 
scute  disease  or  an  accident,  at  this  particular  time,  is  attended 
with  more  danger,  and  less  under  the  surgeon's  control,  than  if 
this  stage  is  passed. 

Very  peculiar  difficulties  attend  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases 
in  old  age.  The  joints  stiffen,  the  textures  of  the  body  change 
owing  to  the  altered  vascular  action  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
vascular  system,  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  that  great  system 
which  supports  and  sustains  life  and  strength  in  the  body.  The 
Uood  abounds  in  the  large  vessels,  causing  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation. Chemical  transformations  show  themselves  in  deposits, 
and  the  like,  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  from  the  heart,  the 
great  center  of  life,  to  the  most  distant  extremity.  The  active 
fiinctions  of  the  system  being  thus  paralyzed,  the  healing  process 
goes  on,  if  at  all,  at  a  slow,  unsteady  and  imperfect  paca^ 

These  are  some  of  the  causes — not  all — ^tbat  trouble,  perplex  and 
complicate  the  practice  of  the  surgeon  and  physician ;  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  important  that  not  only  should  the  surgeon  be  able  to 


*  For  this  analysis  I  am  principally  indebted  to  the  "  Principles  of  Medicine, 
Gompriaing  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Etiology/'  etc.,  by  G.  J.  B. 
WOnams,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  8. 
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tliiifl  vindioate  his  practice  and  account  My  for  ih»  ancertamty 
of  his  science^  even  nnder  appaienily  &voiabte  drcamstanoefl^ 
but  the  lawyer,  also,  ought  fully  to  comprehend  all  the  embainu3»- 
ments  and  impossibilities  that  environ  a  noble  sister  profession. 

If  the  lawyer  is  clearly  satisfied  of  these  difficulties,  as  he  cer- 
tainly will  be,  by  looking  into  their  causea,  very  much  vexation 
and  ruinous  litigation  will  be  prevented,  and  intelligent,  worthy 
men  left  unmolested,  to  pursue  untroubled  theur  important  profeB- 
sional  duties. 

The  doubts  and  uncertainties  that  constantiy  embarrass  th§ 
medical  and  surgical  practitioner  are  easily  understood  and  Kppi^ 
dated  by  the  intelligent;  and  the  errors  and  mistakes  to  wlmA 
ihey  are  thus  unavoidably  exposed  may  wdl  furnish,  in  many 
important  cases,  a  satisfactory  explanation  and  excuse  tixc  aiqr 
on&vorable  results,  which,  upon  thdr  &ce,  may  appear  to  invotvt 
want  of  skill  or  knowledge. 

But  there  are  still  other  equally  formidable  difficulties  connected 
with  the  practice  of  surgery— difficulties  which,  if  properly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated,  will  tend  to  place  in  a  truer  light  the 
strong  and  generally  unknown  barriers  that  are  constantiy  con- 
fronting those  who  pursue  the  art 

The  great  difficulties  and  want  of  certainty  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  resolve  themselves  into  an  apparent  want 
of  that  uniformity  so  beautiful  and  remarkable  in  other  branches 
of  physical  science.  This  is  felt  particularly  in  the  effect  of 
tiie  predisposing  causes  already  mentioned,  to  wit :  morbid  action, 
the  course  of  actual  disease^  and  in  the  effect  of  external  cause— 
our  confidence  in  science  depending  upon  the  facility  with  which 
we  discover  the  true  relations  of  things,  and  our  confidence  in 
their  uniformity.  In  those  sciences  in  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  inanimate  matter,  the  confidence  is  easily  attained ;  but  in 
medicine,  particularly,  and  oflen  in  surgery,  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  efiects  to  their  true  causes,  and  causes  down  to 
their  true  effects. 

There  being  so  many  latent  influences — some  of  wfaidi  have 
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been  pdnted  oat — opeffating  to  vary  and  complicate  disease^  just 
and  exact  results  aie  arrived  at  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  a  tong 
ooursec^  observatioii  and  experiments  must  precede  even  a  tcif 
arable  deigree  of  certainty.  There  is  great  danger,  too — and  it 
is  dten  felt — that  imperfect  and  hasty  condosions  will  be  an* 
noonoed  as  &ctB. 

When  a  statement  of  &cts  has  once  been  boldly  set  forth  from 
a  high  quarter,  it  may  take  a  long  time^  and  a  lalxnioas  course 
of  experiments  and  observation  to  correct  the  errors.  Herein  is 
the  great  difference  between  the  science  of  medicine  and  those 
purely  physical ;  as,  m  the  latter,  a  single  experiment  may  be 
sofl&dent  to  overturn  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  or  establish 
one  that  was  before  only  matter  of  conjecture.  After  we  have 
ascertained,  by  a  course  of  long,  dose  and  logical  reasoning  and 
carefiil  experiment^  the  true  tendendes  and  rdations  of  things, 
aU  are  constantly  liable  to  disappointment,  when  we  attempt  to 
produce  certain  results  by  bringing  these  tendendes  into  opera- 
tion. This  arises  from  the  silent  operation  of  those  numerous 
causes  referred  to,  that  vary  and  qualify  the  result^  and  not  easily 
detected.  Ahebcbombq^  liom  whom  the  substance  of  the  above 
IS  takra,  says,  a  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  practical  art  of 
medidne,  is  the  difficulty  we  find  in  applying  to  new  causes  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  from  observation.  Tins  application 
is  made  upon  the  prind]^  of  dther  experience  or  analogy. 

^  We  are  said  to  proceed  upon  experience  when  the  circum- 
stances in  the  new  case  are  the  same  as  in  those  cases  fi'om  which 
our  knowledge  was  derived.  When  the  circumstaDces  are  not  the 
same,  but  similar,  we  proceed  upon  anal<^,  and  our  confidence 
in  tiie  result  is  weaker  than  when  we  proceed  on  experience. 
The  more  numerous  the  points  of  resemblance  are,  the  greater  is 
our  C(mfid^ice ;  because  it  approaches  the  more  nearly  to  that 
which  we  derive  firom  experience ;  and  the  fewer  the  points  of 
resemblance,  the  confidence  we  feel  is  more  and  more  diminished* 
When,  in  the  practice  of  medidne,  we  apply  to  new  cases  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  others^  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
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of  the  same  nature,  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is  doubtfol 
whether,  in  any  case,  we  can  pn^periy  be  said  to  act  upon  experi- 
ence, as  we  do  in  other  departments  of  science ;  for  we  haye  not 
the  means  of  determining  with  certainty  that  the  condition  of  the 
disease,  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  circumstances  Uiat  enter 
into  the  character  of  the  affection,  are  precisely  the  same  in  the 
two  cases ;  and  if  they  differ  in  any  one  particular,  we  can  not 
be  said  to  act  from  experience,  but  from  analogy.  The  difficulties 
and  sources  of  uncertainties  that  meet  us  at  eyery  stage  of  sucb 
inyestigations  are,  in  £ict,  so  great  and  numerous,  that  those  who 
haye  had  the  most  extensiye  opportunities  of  observation  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  our  pretended  experience  must^  in 
general,  sink  into  analogy,  and  eyen  our  analogy  too  otb&i  into 
conjecture."^ 

In  a  sdenoe  encumbered  wiA  8o  many  somoeB  of  enor  and 
difficulties,  it  is  obyious  what  cause  we  haye  for  proceeding  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  for  advancing  fit)m  step  to  st^  with  the 
greatest  circumspection.  It  is  in  consideration  of  these  peculiar 
difficulties,  that  beset  and  encompass  the  business  of  the  surgeon 
and  physician,  that  all  enlightened  courts  have  held  that  but 
ordinary  skill  and  care  shall  be  required  of  them,  and  that  mere 
errors  of  judgment  shall  be  overlooked,  if  the  general  character 
of  treatment  has  been  honest  and  intelligent;  and  that  the  result 
of  the  case  shall  not  determine  the  amount  of  responsibiliiy  to 
which  he  is  to  be  held ;  and  that  when  unskillfulness  or  n^ligent 
treatment  of  his  patients  is  charged  to  a  physician  or  surgeon,  it 
is  not  enough  to  show  that  he  has  treated  his  patient  in  that 
mode,  or  used  measures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  thou^ 
medical  men,  the  case  required,  because  such  evidence  tends  to 
prove  errors  of  judgment,  for  which  the  defendant  is  not  respon- 
sible, as  much  as  it  goes  to  prove  a  want  of  reasonable  skill  and 
care,  for  which  he  may  be  responsible.  Alone,  it  is  not  evidence 
of  the  latter;  and,  therefore,  the  party  must  go  further,  and 

>  Abercromlne  on  the  Intellectual  Power,  page  299. 
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pnnre^  by  other  eyidence^  that  the  defendant  assumed  a  charaetery 
and  undertook  to  act  as  a  physician,  without  the  education,  know- 
ledge and  skill  which  entitled  him  to  act  in  that  capacity.^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  defense  of  the  medical 
pnribsaon,  but  simply  to  present  a  &ir  exhibit  of  the  difficulties 
that  surround  a  great  profession,  and  with  which  it  has  constantly 
to  contend — a  profession  that  has  for  its  object  and  end  the 
accomplishment  of  great  good,  assuaging  of  pain,  physical  and 
m^ital,  the  lengthening  out  of  a  precarious  life— -a  profession 
tint  has  produced,  in  all  ages,  able,  self-sacrificing  men,  and  now 
has  within  it,  as  noble  examples  of  moral  and  intellectual  main 
hood — ^possessing  substantial  knowledge  and  practical  skill — as 
ever  blessed  our  earth. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  attorney  should  give  the  subject  his 
attention ;  that  he  may  weigh  well  the  matter,  and  understand  it ; 
tiiat  he  may  not,  unwittingly,  charge  the  medical  man,  and  hdid 
Um  responsible  for  not  doing  perfectly  what  is  absolutely  impos- 
nUe,  and  that  he  may  assist  the  court  in  protecting  the  innocent^ 
as  wdl  as  intelligentiy  to  punish  the  guilty. 

Let  the  heaviest  judgment  of  the  law  be  visited  on  those  who 
ignorantiy,  drunkenly  and  grossly  trifle  with  health  and  humati 
life.  If  the  practitioner  has  assumed  the  responsible  duties  of 
tiie  medical  profession  without  reasonable  and  ordinary  skill ;  or, 
having  those  qualifications,  ne^ects  to  apply  them  as  he  should, 
with  care  and  diligence,  under  an  enlightened  judgment,  properly 
exercised ;  in  other  words,  if  he  has  neglected  the  proper  treat- 
meat,  firom  ignorance,  inattention  and  carelessness,  let  him  suffer : 
there  will  be  found  nothing  in  these  pages  to  screen  him. 

1  Leighton  v.  Saigent^  7  Foster  Beps.  476. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  DEFUHTE  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POSSIBLE  AlO)  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THl 

PHTSICDLN  AND  SURGEON. 

HAYiNa  considered  some  of  the  impossibilitieB  of  medkal  and 
snigicai  practice— others  will  be  noticed  hereafter— it  may  bi 
well  to  examine  to  what  extent  the  surgeon's  knowledge  must 
reach — ^that  which  can  and  should  be  known  to  the  'practical 
medical  tnan.  The  courts  hold  that  the  surgeon  and  physician 
must  be  master  of  that  d^ee  of  knowledge  which  is  reasonably 
within  their  reach.  To  this  end  a  minute  and  correct  understand^ 
ing  of  the  real  character  and  importance  of  Inflammation  is  essen^ 
tiaL  JE^&a  at  the  threshold  of  practical  surgery;  and,  without 
tUs  knowledge,  the  surgeon  must  grope  his  way  in  a  labyrinth 
of  doubt  and  darkness,  and  stumble  when  he  should  walk 
oonfidcntiy. 

What  the  terrible  power  of  steam  is  to  the  engineer,  inflamma^ 
tion  is  to  the  surgeon.  From  it  he  has  to  apprehend  much  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  without  it  he  can  do 
nothing.  It  is  the  great,  mysterious  and  ever  present  power  of 
nature,  that  immediately  springs  into  living  activity,  when  any 
part  of  the  physical  economy  is  invaded  by  an  injury  from  witlh 
out,  or  an  enemy  within. 

After  the  mechanics  connected  with  surgery  are  attended  to— 
which,  indeed,  is  generally  the  less  difficult  part — if  the  surgeon 
does  not  act  coincidentiy  and  understandingly  with  this  influence, 
he  had  much  better  fall  back  and  let  this  great  elementary  power 
of  pathology  do  the  work.  The  result  will  be  better  than  if 
there  is  a  blind,  hap-hazard  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  an 
Ignorant  surgeon. 

(48) 
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Too  many  surgeons  seem  to  think  the  important  thing  upon 
which  a  surgical  reputation  depends^  is  the  manual  dexterity  witli 
which  an  operation  is  performed  While  this  should  be  well 
done,  it  is  not  all-important  A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  inflammation,  so  as  to  both  use  and  con» 
trol  it  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases,  is  more  important 
The  unfortunate  results  that  so  often  arise  in  surgical  cases,  &e^ 
quently  d^nd  upon  a  n^lect  or  misunderstanding  of  the  gen* 
eral  inflammation,  and  that  of  the  part  affected,  both  before  and 
after  the  operation.  It  should  not  be  put  aside  for  iiie  showy 
and  imposing  parts  of  the  practice^  winch  are  too  apt  to  lead  the 
student^  in  particular,  in  that  direction,  to  the  neglect  of,  not  only 
inflammation,  but  other  things,  in  which>  with  the  correct  treatment 
of  inflammation,  consist  ihe  true  glory  and  usefulness  of  the  pro^ 
fi^on.  A  distinguished  surgeon  has  said>  ^'Not  to  cut,  but 
cure,  should  be  the  motto  of  ike  surgeon." 

The  great  operations  are  but  seldom  performed  by  the  sur« 
geon — ^the  great  mass  of  operators  never  performing  one  of  the 
first  class — ^while  the  common  accidents  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
in  tibe  treatment  of  which  the  minor  handicraft  of  the  profession 
is  constantly  brought  into  requisition.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
duties  properly,  the  necessity  of  great  operations  is  avoided 
How  much  better  to  substitute  simple  remedies  at  the  right  time^ 
applying  the  principles  of  hygiene  to  the  general  system — ^that 

the  disease  may  be,  in  its  origin,  controlled,  pain  and  danger 
avoided,  health  and  comfort  restored— than  by  the  ne^ect  of 
these,  encourage  severe  and  bloody  operations.  While  the  sm> 
geon  should  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  amputate,  in  a 
skillful  manner  a  crushed  limb,  which  obviously  can  not  be  saved, 
by  reason  of  the  extent  of  the  injury^  and  for  want  of  vitality ; 
which,  if  left,  must  inevitably  take  with  it  the  body,  and  thus 
sacoeeds  in  saving  life,  he  has  just  ground  for  self-congratulation, 
and  may  well  be  proud  of  his  art,  and  say  that  an  important 
thing  has  been  done.  But  when,  in  the  case  of  an  injury  less 
sei^en,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  the  limb  may  be  enabled 
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to  resist  the  threatened  gangrene^ — when  he  hesitates  not  to  gire 
the  patient  the  benefit  of  that  doubt — when,  by  great  patienoe, 
eare  and  skill,  he  arranges  the  mangled  fragments  of  bone,  con^ 
tused  nerves,  muscles  and  torn  blood  vessels,  in  their  proper 
places,  retains  them  by  proper  apparatus,  affording  due  support^ 
and  witiiout  too  much  pressure,  regulating  the  play  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  controlling  the  inflammation,  assisting  the  efforts 
of  the  vis  vitce^  thus  averting  both  local  and  general  disaster,  and 
bringing  the  healthful  action  of  the  system  to  complete,  though 
it  may  be  slowly,  the  process  of  cure;  and  when,  ultimately,  a 
thorough  and  permanent  success  crowns  such  patient  and  anxious 
labors,  surely  there  is  much  greater  cause  for  being  proud  of  his 
noble  profession,  while  bis  own  reputation,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  intelligent,  has  been  raised  a  hundred  fold.  A  discerning 
public  will  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to  award  a  higher  and  truer  meed 
of  praise  in  this  case  than  the  former. 

The  progress  of  surgery  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  character^ 
ized  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  its  operations,  both  in 
amount  and  severity.  The  highest  qualification  of  a  surgeon  con- 
sists in  such  a  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  this  important 
department  of  medicine,  as  will  enable  him  to  weigh  and  deter* 
mine,  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  when  called  to  step  between 
life  and  death,— between  deformity  and  beauty — ^in  his  own  scale^ 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  rightly  determine,  at 
once,  whether  there  shall  be  the  stern  appeal  to  the  knife,  or 
whether  the  application  of  milder  means  will  not  bring  about  a 
happier  result,— the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  health,  with  a 
perfect  body.  The  knowledge  which  determines  the  necessity  of 
a  severe  operation,  is  far  more  valuable  and  far  more  difficult  of 
attainment,  than  that  mechanical  knowledge  which  wiil  qualify 
the  surgeon  to  perform  it,  after  the  important  question  as  to  its 
absolute  necessity  is  settied.  To  determine  the  first — as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  operation — ^the  best  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart  are  called  into  operation,  in  thoroughly  analyzing  all  the 
dements  that  enter  into  the  C8^e^--4he  vital  ferced  involved  in 
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the  economy — ^the  condition,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  patient, 
eic^  and  in  arriving  at  a  true  and  sjife  result*  He  must  have 
self-possession,  judgment,  honor  and  independence — ^attributes 
that  should  cany  him  above  those  influences  that  would  render 
him  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others  less  competent  than 
himself  to  foretell  the  consequences  of  a  rash  appeal  to  an  un- 
warranted and  dangerous  operation,  for  the  glory  of  it  "  The 
surgeon  is  the  agent  through  whose  instrumentality  are  carried 
into  action  the  highest  principles  of  scientific  medicine — ^princi- 
ples demanding  a  knowledge  of  the  soundest  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  pathology.  He  wields  a  power  more  grand,  more 
critical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  terrible  to  humanity,  than 
the  practitioner  of  any  other  branch  of  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. The  ordinary  physician's  authority  and  prestige  is,  indeed, 
limited,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  surgeon ;  his  daily 
routine  seems  dull  and  tedious,  while  that  of  the  surgeon,  when 
Intimately  exercised,  is  bold,  startling  and  alarming :  the  errors 
of  the  physician  are  not,  in  general,  dangerous,  while  those  of  the 
surgeon  are  iataL  Life  and  death  hang  suspended  on  his  effort. 
Health,  recovery,  death  and  deformity  are  the  issue  of  his  hand."^ 

To  be  a  complete  master  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, is  indispensable  to  the  surgeon,  when  we  consider  him  in 
his  tri-fold  office  of  using  the  knife  and  other  instruments, 
reducing  dislocations,  or  adjusting  and  managing  fractures. 

There  never  was  a  more  general  or  more  baseless  and  ridicu- 
lous delusion  than  that  some  persons  are  born  natural  surgeons — 
^  natural  bone-setters."  It  has  been  but  a  very  few  years  since 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  go  fifty  miles,  in  case  of  a  disloca- 
tion or  fi^cture,  after  one  of  these  celebrities.  Even  at  this  day, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  this  error  still  prevails.  It  is  a 
remnant  of  the  almost  universal  belief,  anciently,  that  "  la  medi- 
due  est  venue  immediaiement  de  Dieu.^^     What  is  said  in  Eccle- 


^  Miller's  Practice  of  Surgery,  pages  20,  21. 
*  Skey's  Operative  Suigery,  p.  6. 
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siasticus  was  taken  literally,  viz.:  ^^God  created  die  physician  and 
the  physic,  and  that  he  giveth  science  to  man,  and  that  'tis  he 
that  healeth  man/'  etc.^  Importance  was  giren  to  this  class  of 
surgeons  when,  in  fect^  there  was  no  surgery.  Not  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  was  it  that  surgery  assumed  a  true  and  definite 
shape ;  even  within  that  time,  the  treatment  of  the  most  simple 
incised  wound  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Instead  of  brining 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  for  the  purpose  of  union  by  the 
first  intention — as  is  the  practice  at  the  present  day — -the  wound 
was  opened  and  filled  with  dressings,  acid  balsams,  tents,  ashes, 
sugars,  leaden  tubes,  etc.,  to  force  the  wound  into  a  painful  suppu- 
Tation,  which  was  considered  necessary  to  a  cure.  When  a  part 
was  nearly  or  partially  severed,  instead  of  being  united,  it  was 
'Cut  away,  even  to  every  flap  of  skin ;  eveiy  open  wound  was 
plugged  up,  lest  it  should  heaL  Tents,  scatons,  leaden  canulas 
tind  strong  injections,  were  among  the  chief  implements  of  sur- 
gery. The  lips  of  a  wound  must  not  be  put  together.  If  the  open- 
ing was  not  large  and  free,  it  was  the  rule  to  dilate  it,  but  never 
with  a  knife :  it  was  tore  open  with  a  sort  of  forceps ;  thus  the 
most  simple  wounds  were  forced  into  sloughing  ulcers.  Long 
tents  were  thrust  into  the  wounds  of  the  neck  and  fiice  until  they 
were  extended  enormously.  Compound  fractures  were  treated  by 
•thrusting  the  dressings  between  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

At  one  time,  all  wounds  were  treated  by  the  process  of  sucking. 
In  the  army  the  drummers  were  the  suckers.  When  a  duel  was 
fought — ^which  was  very  common  two  hundred  years  ago — each 
•party  would  take  with  him  his  sucker.  His  skill  consisted  in 
immediately  applying  his  mouth  to  the  wound,  and  continuing  to 
•suck  and  spit  out  the  blood  until  it  stopped,  when  he  would  chew 
•up  a  wad  of  paper  and  introduce  it  into  the  wound.  Surgery 
has,  therefore,  but  just  emerged  from  barbarism  and  superstition ; 
yet  it  has  made  gigantic  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  With 
equal  progress  for  t^e  balance  of  this  century,  and  other  shades 

^  Eoclesiastxms,  xxxvi :  12. 
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of  chicanery  and  deception,  that  still  embarrass  the  art,  will  be 
swept  away. 

This  desired  result  will  be  attained  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  pathological 
knowledge  in  the  profession;  and  when  this  is  not  found  in  u  suf- 
ficient degree  in  the  practitioner  to  insure  safe  and  thorough 
treatment  to  the  patient,  the  party  should  be  brought  to  answer 
lor  any  evil  results  of  such  ignorance,  in  a  court  of  justice,  where 
no  amount  of  credit  will  be  given  to  natural  bone-setters,  or  any 
other  class  of  pretenders  for  intuitive  knowledge,  aside  from  com- 
mon sense. 

No  man  can  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  anatomy  without  practical  dissectbns  on  the  subject  He 
may  be  a  good  theorist  without  it,  but  he  can  not  be  a  ready, 
practical  practitioner ;  and  he  will  be  very  liable,  at  some  stage 
of  his  life,  to  be  awakened  to  his  defective  education,  by  having 
to  respond,  in  damages,  for  Malpractice.  It  being  essential  to 
the  surgeon  to  understand  anatomy — and  it  being  impassible  for 
him  to  obtain  that  necessary  knowledge  without  access  to  the 
subject  for  dissection — ^it  is  evidently  wrong  for  a  Legislature  or 
a  court  to  punish  the  ignorant  surgeon,  if  it  has  thrown  around 
the  dead  body,  in  all  cases,  such  barriers  and  penalties  as  will, 
in  efiect^  prevent  dissection,  by  placing  the  materiel  beyond  his 
reach. 

The  court  should  either  permit  the  student  of  medicine  and 
surgery  to  obtain  all  the  subjects  they  may  require,  under  proper 
restrictions,  which  need  not  at  all  cut  oft*  a  supply  from  the  right 
and  proper  quarter,  or  it  should  cease  to  punish  those  who  are 
guilty  of  Malpractice,  by  reason  of  the  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing subjects  for  dissection.  There  is  not  a  lawyer,  judge  or  juror, 
who  would  not  rather  have  a  surgeon  attend  him,  in  case  of  a 
fmctured  leg,  who  he  knew  had  thoroughly  examined  and  stud- 
ied all  the  parts,  injured  and  uninjured,  on  the  dead  subject,  even 
if  he  knew  such  surgeon  had  to  steal  the  subject  upon  which  ho 
obtained  his  knowledge. 
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Wby,  then,  will  this  inQuential  class  throw  the  least  obstractioii 
in  ihe  way  of  the  student's  obtaiiiiDg,  in  a  proper  manner,  all  the 
subjects  necessary  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  cong]:atulation  that  a  great 
change  has  transpired  on  tliis  subject  within  a  few  years,  among 
the  more  intelligent;  and  the  prejudice  so  general  not  long  ago, 
is  in  many  places  giving  way,  and  all  the  iacililies  necessary 
are  afforded  for  obtaining  materiel  for  dissections  to  the  student  of 
anatomy ;  still,  in  many  places,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
obtain  such  matenel  without  running  a  risk  of  property,  liberty, 
and  even  life. 

A  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, is  also  based  upon  dissections.  Plates  and  books  do  not, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should,  make  that  clear  impression 
upon  the  mind,  that  the  examination  of  the  natural  parts  will 
leave :  being  seen  by  the  eye,  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  effect  is  lasting. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  designed  more  particularly  for  the 
l^al  profession.  Their  truth  is  well  understood  by  all  intelligent 
medical  men. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

If  ALPRAOTICE  FROM  AlfPCTATIOV. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  cases  of  Malpiactice  that  come  before 
the  courts  for  adjudication,  arise  either  from  the  treatment  of 
amputations,  fractures  or  dislocations.  It  becomes  necessar}^ 
therefore,  to  examine  these  subjects,  to  ascertain  if  possible,  why 
it  is,  that  in  these  particular  departments,  the  surgeon  is  so  liable 
to  encounter  litigation,  and  also  to  detennine  what  he  can  be 
justly  expected  to  do,  and  what  may  be  impossible  for  him  to 
accomplish. 

The  latest  and  ablest  surgical  knowledge,  as  held,  illustrated 
and  practiced  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  must  be  appealed  to.  They  are  the  acknowl- 
edged judges  of  the  practicable  and  the  impracticable,  in  the 
practice  of  surgery.  The  members  of  the  legal  profession,  ab- 
sorbed, as  they  are,  in  the  study  of  their  own  infinite  field  of 
investigation,  belonging  to  their  own  great  science,  have  not 
turned  aside  to  explore  another — ^the  medical — equally  inter- 
esting and  important ;  but  this  they  must  do,  if  they  would  pre- 
pare themselves  to  mete  out  justice,  both  to  the  ignorant  patient 
and  the  enlightened  and  honorable  physician,  or  surgeon,  and 
follow  the  dishonest  charlatan,  or  the  recklessly  ignorant  quack, 
with  the  merited  penalties  of  the  law.  The  standard  of  ordinary 
skill,  which  is  required  of  every  physician  and  surgeon,  it  will  be 
boiiie  in  mind,  is  that  degree  and  amount  of  knowledge  and 
science,  which  the  leading  authorities  have  pronounced  as  the  result 
of  their  researches  and  experience,  up  to  the  time,  or  within  a  rear 
sonable  time  before  the  issue  or  question  to  be  determined  is 
mada     It  is  not  enough  for  a  surgeon  to  plead  that  his  treatr 
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ment  was  that  taught  him  by  the  ablest  members  of  the  pfoie»- 
sion,  and  the  best  schools  twenty-five  years  ago ;  because,  in  a 
science  that  is  advancing  with  the  rapidity  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery— that  is,  by  observation  and  experience,  yearly,  and  almost 
daily,  correcting  errors  in  practice,  and  abandoning  hoary-headed 
theories,  the  fallacy  of  which  has  become  apparent,  upon  which 
the  practice  has  heretofore  been  based — that  is  receiving  auxiliary 
agencies  from  all  the  rapidly  advancing  sister  sciences, — ^there  will 
be  new  facilities  afforded  in  practice  year  by  year,  and  errors 
constantly  exploded.  The  authority,  therefore,  that  was  at  a  pre- 
vious  day  considered  good,  and  upon  which  the  courts  acted,  may 
not,  at  this  time,  be  admitted  as  the  present  standard  of  knowU 
edge  required  of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

In  no  department  of  surgery,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  greater 
change  and  advancement  ia  treatment^  than  in  that  of  amputar 
tions.  An  amputation  that  would  have  been  justified  by  the 
rules  of  surgery,  and  the  operator  protected  in  court,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  or  even  within  less  time  than  that,  would  now  be  repu- 
diated by  the  best  authority,  and  the  operator  justly  chargeable 
with  ignorance  and  unskillfulness. 

Old  physicians  and  surgeons  can  not,  therefore,  rely  with  safety 
upon  their  elementary  education,  and  what  they  may  have  learned 
in  practice.  It  is  absolutely  important,  for  the  protection  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  of  the  surgeon,  if  he  assumes  the  respoiH 
sibility  of  performing  an  operation  fraught  with  so  great  interest, 
that  he  should  make  use  of  every  reasonable  means  of  knowing 
what  is  considered  the  best  trejitment  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion— not  what  would  have  been  the  proper  coui-se  twenty  years 
ago.*  A  medical  man  can  not,  with  any  safety  or  propriety, 
practice,  year  after  year,  without  keeping  himself  informed  as 
to  the  improvements  of  his  science,  especially  if  he  practice 
surgery,  involving  amputations,  from  which  so  many  law  suits 
result,  and  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  patient. 


1  McCandless  v.  McWha^  22  FenD.  260. 
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The  surgical  statistics  of  Malgaigue^  Lawrie,  Simpson,  PhillipB 
and  others,  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  patients  in  the 
severer  forms  of  amputation  die;  thus  completely  showing  the 
great  severity  and  danger  of  the  opemtion,  connected,  as  it  i% 
with  original  disease,  or  shock  to  the  general  system. 

So  valuable  is  a  leg  or  arm  to  its  possessor,  that  all  the  cir* 
cnmstances  attending  its  loss  are  always  critically,  and  often 
savagdiy,  reviewed,  as  soon  as  relief  fi*om  pain  and  danger  will 
permit ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  consequences  involved,  is  the 
subsequent  danger  of  trouble  to  the  surgeon.  Ampubitions  are 
now  much  less  fi*equent  than  formerly,  and  the  true  surgeon  is 
beginning  to  understand  that  there  is  more  honor  and  skill  dis* 
played  in  saving  a  limb  than  in  cutting  it  ofi!  He  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  dismemberment  of  a  limb  is  his  last  re- 
source, and  an  evidence  of  his  weakness — his  inability,  by  the 
resources  of  his  art>  to  save  it 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and  the  true 
doctrine  at  present,  is  so  clearly  and  truly  set  forth  by  a  very 
eminent  surgeon  of  England,  (Mr.  Skey,)  we  quote  what  he  has 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  He  says :  ^  Strange  is  it,  that  this 
power  of  mutilating  the  human  form — of  incapacitating  the  indi* 
Vidual  for  a  large  number  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  of  estranging 
him  from  former  occupations,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  alien* 
ates  him  from  the  society,  from  the  amusements,  at  least  from  the 
pursuits  of  his  fellow-men — should  be  classed  among  the  most 
triumphant  deeds  of  the  operating  surgeon,  while  it  practically 
illustrates,  at  the  expense  of  his  patient^  the  poverty  and  the 
incompetency  of  his  art.  There  is  no  operation  in  the  whole 
range  of  surger}\  compared  to  that  of  amputation,  that  should 
daim  the  previous  exercise  of  an  equal  amount  of  skill,  of 
patience,  or  the  decision  on  which  demands  so  large  an  amount  of 
conscientiousness.  The  most  experienced  are  yet  students.  As 
years  roll  on,  cases  of  improvement  occur  in  our  history,  which 
teach  us  that  the  advanced  knowledge  of  this  year  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  the  operation  of  the  last,    Witiun  my  own 
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recollection,  the  operating  theater  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
was  the  scene  of  weekly  mutilations  of  the  frame  by  the  knife,  whilo^ 
at  the  present  day,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  such 
operations  are  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  their  former  number. 

Whence  tliis  improved  and  improving  condition  of  the  pauper 
occupants  of  this  single  hospital  ?  In  the  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge — in  the  increased  power  of  contending  against  dis^ 
ease — ^in  a  fuller  reliance  on  nature's  power  and  disposition  to 
cure  it ;  in  other  words,  in  a  higher-classed  surgery ;  and,  I  may 
add,  in  an  advanced  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  humanity ; 
and  not  the  least  in  this  category,  is  the  newly-acquired  rank  of 
curative  surgery,  which  has  all  but  exploded  the  false  eclat  inci- 
dental to  the  functions  of  the  openting  surgeon,  recklessly  re- 
sorted to  on  all  occasions,  having  a  show  of  reason.  The  most 
discreditable  operation  in  surgery  is  an  amputation.  It  might 
almost  be  expected  that  dexterity  in  its  peiformance  implies  a 
frequent,  and,  if  so,  an  unnecessary  resort  to  it  The  important 
&ct  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  uniform  standard 
of  curative  power:  a  Hmb  that  is  amputated  in  one  institution  is 
preserved  in  another.  Experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
greater  care,  a  patient  watchfulness,  a  high-minded  humanity, 
which  identifies  the  sufferings  of  others  with  oar  own — ^these  are 
the  resources  of  the  first-mte  surgeon,  and  the  saR^ard  of  the 
patient  How  oflen  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  an  am- 
putation in  the  dexterity  of  its  performance,  and  forget  the  suf- 
fering and  deprivation  of  the  patient,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
manipulative  skill  of  the  opemtor !  A  decision  on  the  question 
of  amputation  of  a  limb,  in  a  large  number  of  examples,  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  resources  of  surgical 
skill;  and  there  is,  to  us,  no  better  evidence  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  surgical  superiority,  in  any  institution,  than  the  unfire- 
quency  of  the  resort  to  amputation. 

The  operation  of  amputation  is  resorted  to  both  in  tiie  case  of 
injury  and  of  disease ;  and  in  both,  the  removal  of  the  limb  is,  at 
the  present  day,  comparatively  rare.     The  resources  of  an  im- 
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proved  art  are  successfully  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease; 
while  we  are  taught  by  experience  and  by  reason  to  place  a  fuller 
rdiance  on  nature  for  the  cure  of  injury.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  final  goal  of  our  improvement,  but  that  we 
rather  extend  our  confidence  yet  further  in  the  resources  of 
nature,  trusting  that  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  present 
enlightened  age  may  yet  tell  profitably  for  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  disease,  hitherto  deemed  incurable,  and  limit  our  resort 
to  an  operation,  the  frequency  of  which  has  ever  stamped  the 
records  of  barbaric  surgerj^,  and  which  yet  exists  as  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  art  Let  us  not  forget  tliat  the  aim  of  surgery  is 
to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy ;  and  that  more  real  superiority  is 
exhibited  in  the  successfiil  application  of  skill  that  retains  a  limb, 
than  in  the  dexterity,  however  great^  with  which  it  is  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  justify  an  amputation,  whether  of  a  part  or  of  the 
whole  of  a  limb,  the  question  of  recovery  by  other  means  must 
be  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  Every  resource  compat- 
ible with  the  means  of  the  patient,  should  be  exhausted;  and  a 
consultation  with  one  or  more  eminent  surgeons  of  the  neighbor- 
hood be  held ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  removal  of  a 
limb,  the  necessity  of  this  final  crisis  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. Then,  and  not  till  then,  should  amputation  be  resorted 
to.  Presuming  that  every  expedient  that  skill  can  suggest 
has  been  adopted^  and  without  success,  the  amputation  may  be 
performed. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  in  any  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  to  underrate  the  importance  of  this  operation,  to  which 
thousands  are  indebted  for  a  prolonged  life  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness to  their  fellow-creatures,  or  to  undervalue  the  dexterity  of 
its  performance;  and  so  long  as  these  pretensions  to  a  superior 
merit  follow  in  their  legitimate  position,  the  higher  attributes 
which  should  ever  attach  to  the  curative  power,  they  may  be, 
unhesitatingly,  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  valuable,  but  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  surgeon. 
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Amputations  are  requisite  to  preserve  life  from  the  conse- 
quences both  of  disease  and  injury.  Any  disease  that  is  incur* 
able,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  the  system  is  a  source  of 
such  evil  or  discomfort  as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  limb  desir- 
able or  beneficial  to  the  patient,  fully  justifies  the  operation.  It  in 
important^  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  warrant  of  a  neces- 
sity emanating  from  physical^  and  that  firom  moral  causes. 

The  latter,  known  under  the  term  amputation  of  expediency — 
in  the  French  school,  amputations  dc  complaisance — are  justly 
regarded  with  an  eye  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  should  be  un- 
dertaken with  much  hesitation. 

Under  examples  of  disease,  resort  is  had  to  amputation  of  a 
limb  in  cases  of  incurable  disorganizations  of  joints,  in  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  in  malignant  growths  or  tumors,  in  copious 
hemonhage,  the  source  of  which  can  not  be  discovered,  in  exten* 
sive  necrosis  of  bone,  in  a  constitution  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  weakness;  and  occasionally  in  incurable  diseases  of  the 
skin.  In  fact,  it  is  resorted  to  in  any  form  of  disease  of  the 
extremities,  which,  being  either  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  cure, 
draws  so  largely  on  the  circulation,  and  hence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  to  endanger  the  present  or  future  health  of  the  person  thus 
aftected.  In  examples  of  injury  from  violence,  it  is  proper  to 
resort  to  amputation  in  severe  compound  fractures,  in  greatly 
comminuted  fractures,  in  which  the  limb  has  been  crusheil  under 
the  application  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  irre- 
ducible dislocation?,  and,  lastly,  in  distortions,  comprising  opera- 
tions of  expediency. 

It  may  be  well  to  analyze  these  various  forms  of  apparent 
warrant  for  amputations. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  disease  of  a  joint,  the  most  important 
question  that  arisen,  is  that  of  incurability.  This  fiict  must  be 
clearly  established  by  incontrovertible  evidence;  every  means 
and  appliance  that  science  and  art  can  command,  should  hire 
been  exhausted,  without  permanent  benefit  to  the  afflicted  ym% 
unless  there  was  immediate  danger.    The  judicibus  resort  to 
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absolute  rest,  local  depletion,  proporiioaed  in  quantity  to  the 
strength  of  the  person,  counter-irritation,  in  its  various  forms, 
local  vapor  baths,  must  have  failed  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Dis^ 
ease  has  so  far  triumphed  the  joint  is  destroyed,  suppuration  has 
been  established  within  its  cavity,  the  ligaments  have  separated 
from  the  bone,  the  cartilage  is  partially  or  wholly  absorbed,  and 
the  ends  of  the  bone  palpably  grate  against  each  other.  Is  this 
condition  of  the  joint  a  wan-ant  for  amputation,  without  farther 
reliance  on  the  resources  of  nature  ?  Certainly  not.  Joints  are 
especially  sensitive  to  the  consequences  of  injury  or  violence,  so 
long  as  they  possess,  and  can  exercise  the  prerogative  of  health. 
The  joint,  destroyed  by  the  absorption  of  its  cartilage  and  the 
separation  of  its  ligaments,  no  longer  possesses  such  powers ; 
and  though  lost  forever  as  a  movable  articulation,  may  still  retain 
a  useful  existence  as  an  immovable  one.  Its  peculiar  suscepti-* 
bility  being  exhausted,  which  in  health  renders  the  exposure  of 
its  cavity  at  all  times  dangerous,  the  cavity,  distended  with  puri* 
form,  or  whey-like  fluid,  should  be  opened  by  a  free  incision  into 
it,  and  the  contents  evacuated.  Tractability  of  the  diseased 
actions  will  often  follow  this  comparatively  simple  expedient, 
and  the  limb  be  saved.  This  operation  has,  on  sundry  occasions, 
been  performed  with  great  advantage,  where  it  has  been  deemed 
advantageous  and  proper  to  try  and  save  a  limb  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  removed.  In  the  year  1838,  the  leg  of  a 
young  woman  was  about  to  undergo  amputation,  on  account  of 
a  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  of  many  months'  duration.  She  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain  while  the  diseased  actions  were  going 
oo  in  the  joint,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  cartilage 
was  destroyed ;  obscure  fluctuation  was  felt  on  each  side  of  the 
patella.  I  requested  permission  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  and 
passed  a  lancet  into  the  joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella, 
through  which  about  an  ounce  of  whey-like  fluid  escaped,  greatly 
to  her  relief  from  suffering.  Within  a  week  I  made  a  second 
opening,  with  the  same  result,  and  this  I  repeated  six  or  seven 
times ;  all  pain  then  subsided^  anchylosis  followed^  and  the  giil 
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left  the  hospital,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  with  a  stiff 
knee,  but  with  a  useful  limb.  The  same  result  followed  this 
treatment^  in  the  case  of  a  man  I  attended  with  Mr,  Lobb,  of 
Aldersgate  street^  whose  knee  had  been  previously  condemned 
to  amputation. 

Mr.  Gay  has  also  adopted  this  practice,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, in  several  joints,  in  the  knee,  the  ankle  and  the  elbow.  All 
these  cases  consisted  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  with  abscess,  such  as,  indeed,  would  formerly  have 
appeared  to  justify  the  question  of  amputation.  In  each  case 
large  incisions  were  made  into  the  joint  with  perfect  success,  and 
anchylosis  was  the  result. 

Matter,  penned  up  within  the  joint,  is  a  source  of  great  irri- 
tation at  all  times,  and  although  its  presence  would,  perhaps, 
hardly  justify  the  indiscriminate  resort  to  puncture — ^for  I  am 
by  no  mei\ns  convinced  that  the  process  of  recent  suppuration  is 
incompatible  with  perfect  recovery  of  the  articulation — ^yet  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  joint  is  thoroughly  dis- 
organized, there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this 
treatment,  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  harm  can  accrue  to  the  struc- 
ture of  a  joint,  an  incision  into  which  would  be  in  no  greater 
degree  injurious  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  body.  I  b^ 
lieve  that  a  free  incision  may  be  often  made  with  advantage,  even 
when  matter  is  not  penned  up.  The  size  of  the  incision  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  should  depend  on  the  more  or  less  advanced 
condition  of  the  disease.  In  early  suppuration,  especially  if  the 
result  of  accident,  or  consev^uent  on  the  removal  of  loose  car- 
tilages, of  which  I  have  seen  several  recent  examples,  a  mod- 
erate-sized opening  will  suffice. 

Grating  of  the  opposi!:c  surfaces  of  a  joint  is  often  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  removing  by  amputation.  But  the  destruction  of  the 
cartilages,  although  one  stage  in  the  diseased  actions,  advancing 
toward  disorganizntion,  is  equally  to  be  regarded  as  a  conditioB 
essential  to  recovery  by  anchylosis,  and,  if  taken  by  itself  forms 
BO  justification  at  all  for  removal,  to  say  nolhing  of  tho  poeei* 
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bility  of  the  subsequent  investment  over  the  surfaces  of  the  bone 
of  ivoiy  deposit^  as  it  is  called. 

In  recommending  the  frequent  adoption  of  this  practice,  prior 
to  amputation,  for  diseased  joints,  I  am  aware  tliat  I  may  be  met 
by  objections,  founded  on  the  prevalent  opinion^  that  the  strumous 
a£fection  of  tho  joints,  to  which  the  term  white-swelling  is  ab- 
surdly applied,  (in  deference  to  an  antiquated  pathology,)  is  in- 
susceptible of  the  adhesive  action  we  term  anchylosis. 

But  I  am  acquainted  with  no  evidence  that  warrants  this  con- 
clusion, supposing  pains  be  taken  to  remove  all  sources  of  local 
irritation,  and  to  invigorate  the  system ;  though  I  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  say  that  such  cases  give  promise  of  success  with  the 
former.  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  nature's  own  resources,  and 
in  her  good  will  to  remedy  the  ill  consequences  of  disease ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  circumstances  not  un£ivorable,  a 
sufficiently  strong  union  by  anchylosis,  or  by  a  fibrous  substi- 
tote,  would  reward  the  surgeon  for  his  experiment. 

With  these  considemtions  before  us,  I  may  venture  to  con- 
clude that  the  amputation  of  a  limb  for  a  disease  of  a  joint  ought 
to  be  deemed  a  rare  operation,  and,  more  especially,  when  disor- 
ganization has  resulted  from  synovial  disease. 

Secondly.  In  the  case  of  gangrene  of  a  limb,  amputation  is 
occasionally  resorted  to.  In  the  dry  gangrene  of  old  age,  Uie 
early  resort  to  removal  by  the  knife  is  contra-indicated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  good  surgeons :  the  very  nature  of  the  disease  pre- 
cludes the  hope  of  recovery  from  the  operation,  if  performed 
during  the  period  of  progressive  advancement.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  no  alternative  but  that  of  waiting  the  grad- 
ual separation  of  the  dead  parts,  and  then  sawing  through  the 
bone,  and  making  the  best  stump  compatible  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  Should,  however,  the  diseased  actions  subside,  and 
give  place  to  a  regenerated  power  in  the  circulating  system  of 
the  extremity — indicated  by  a  positive  separation  of  the  dead 
from  the  living  parts,  and  by  the  presence  of  healthy  granula- 
tk)iH-4here  can  be  no  objection  to  the  operations.    These  objeo- 
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tions  to  the  operation  do  not,  of  course,  ^PP^y  ^  tibat  form  of 
gangrene  resulting  from  traumatic  causes,  in  which  all  the  struo^ 
tures  of  the  limb  are  involved,  and  in  which  the  circulation  is 
vigorous,  and  competent  to  the  adhesive  process. 

Thirdly.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  cases  of  malignant 
diseases;  in  many  foims  and  localities  of  which,  with  such 
tenacity  do  they  cling  to  the  system,  once  invaded,  that  a  ques* 
tion  might  be  raised  as  to  their  expediency,  especially  if  evi<^ 
dence  be  found  on  inquiry,  of  the  existence  of  disease  about  the 
trunk ;  unless  the  disease  be  entirely  insuliited  by  amputation,  at 
a  distance  above  it,  and  oflen  if  apparently  insulated,  the  opeia^ 
tion  will  prove  futile.  The  discovery  of  chloroform  is,  perhaps^ 
the  best  justification. 

Fourthly.  Copious  hemorrhage,  the  sources  of  which  can  not 
be  discovered.  This  description  of  injury  was  formerly  die  firuit^ 
ful  source  f  amputation  of  a  limb,  which  has  happily  heea 
rendered  a  rare  occurrence,  consequent  on  a  more  intimate  ao^ 
quaintance  with  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  arterial  system. 
Modem  surgery  presents  so  many  resources,  even  beyond  that 
of  tying  the  wounded  vessel,  that  the  highest  discredit  would 
attach  to  any  surgeon,  at  all  familiar  with  die  use  of  die  knife^ 
who  should  resort  to  the  removal  of  a  limb,  before  he  had  ex- 
plored and  examined  every  possible  source  of  hemorrhage.  Still, 
we  can  not  contend  against  the  evil  consequences  of  die  irregular 
distribution  of  vessels ;  and  should  hemorrhage  continue  in  midtk 
a  case,  after  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  was  tied  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  place  of  injury,  and  in  spite  of  pressure  and  poa^ 
tion,  then,  undoubtedly,  we  may  be  justified  in  resorting  to  am*> 
putation. 

Fifthly.  Extensive  necrosis  of  bone  in  a  greatiy  weakened 
constitution.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  case  of  necrosis,  at  the 
present  day,  that  would  justify  the  amputation  of  a  limb ;  b^ 
cause,  if  a  patient  be  so  greatiy  reduce  to  a  condition  of  weaky 
ness,  as  to  preclude  the  direct  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  a  farUari^ 
he  can  not  be  in  a  condition  to  justify  amputation.    The  reaort 
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to  amptti&tioii,  in  cases  of  diseased  bones,  has  become  still  more 
rare  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  which  has  exercised  a 
most  beneficial  influence  over  the  treatment  of  this  and  all  sim* 
ilar  diseases.  Patients  formerly  lay  in  our  public  hospitals  for 
six  or  nine  months,  or  longer,  for  the  purpose  df  undergoing  the 
process  of  removal  of  the  dead  bone  by  internal  agency,  who 
now,  under  the  influence  of  that  invaluable  agent,  are  brought  at 
once  to  the  operating  theater.  In  the  course  of  last  summer,  I 
r^noved  a  considerable  piece  of  the  tibia  from  a  patient  in  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who,  I  believe,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  chloroform,  would  have  occupied  a  bed  for  many  months,  be- 
fore he  could  hope  to  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  resumed 
his  occupation. 

Sixthly.  Ulceration  of  the  skin,  under  circumstances  of  pecu* 
liar  obstinacy,  have  occasionally  appeared  to  warrant  the  recourse 
to  the  amputating  knife.  In  such  cases  it  would,  I  conceive,  be 
more  consistent  with  scientific  surgery  to  cauterize  the  sur&ce, 
tiian  to  amputate  the  affected  limb :  better  to  expose  the  mus» 
des  to  the  chance  of  their  consequent  destruction,  were  that 
necessaiy,  than  to  remove  the  disease  by  amputation. 

Seventhly.  Perhaps  the  most  firequent  warrant  for  the  ampu* 
tation  of  a  limb  is  that  of  severe  compound  fiucture,  or  other 
form  of  local  injury,  by  which  its  structure  is  so  extensively  torn 
OT  destroyed,  or  likely  to  be  destroyed,  in  the  necessary  conse* 
qoences  of  the  ii\piry,  as  to  point  to  the  great  probability  that 
tiie  constitutional  powers  of  the  individual  will  fidl  in  the  contest 
and  death  result  Under  such  circumstances  we  take  off  the  limb* 
Unhappily,  however,  we  possess  no  certain  gauge  for  vital  power, 
and  we  can  arrive  at  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  fiill  extent  of 
the  injury  done ;  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  limbs  are  preserved 
at  the  present  day  under  frightful  injuries,  that  would  have  been 
formerly  amputated  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  would  be 
needlefis  to  attempt  a  general  rule,  unless  we  could  obtain  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  injury ;  and  this  is  often 
impossible.    Scarcdy  any  amount  or  form  of  fractured  bone^ 
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alone,  would  justify  the  immediate  resort  to  the  knife,  if  taken 
singly,  even  supposing  the  bone  fractured  extensively  into  a 
large  joint,  for,  in  such  a  case,  although  anchylosis  of  the  joint 
would  probably  occur,  it  would  prore  a  lesser  evil  than  that  of 
amputation.  Superadded  to  a  compound  or  comminuted  firacture 
of  bone,  the  injury  may  be  rendered  yet  more  serious  by  the 
extensive  laceration  of  the  muscles.  In  considering  this  latter 
condition,  much  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  laceration'-^whether 
the  muscles  are  merely  cut  asunder,  or  whether  contused  and 
torn;  and  whether  this  injury  involves  a  few  only,  or  a  majority 
of  the  muscles  of  the  Ihnb.  Again,  we  must  examine  with  great 
care  the  condition  of  the  vessels.  Is  the  main  trunk  whole,  we 
might  ask,  in  the  supposed  case  of  fracture  of  the  thigh ;  or,  in 
that  of  the  leg,  is  the  posterior  tibial  artery  torn?  This  artery 
may  generally  be  felt  by  careful  examination  behind  the  mi^ 
leolus  internus.  Is  the  anterior  tibial  involved?  The  dorsal 
artery  of  the  foot  is  generally  perceptible.  Is  the  limb  eoldw 
than  its  fellow  ?  Is  the  temperature  considerably  lower  than  tiie 
rest  of  the  body?  If  so,  probably  one  or  more  art^es  axe 
divided.  What  is  the  condition  of  tiie  nerves  ?  Does  sensibility 
extend  to  the  toes?  If  not,  probably  the  nerve  is  divided  also. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  obtain  a  better  ground  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  issue,  by  makii^  a  slight  extensioB 
of  the  limb,  and  by  replacing  its  lacerated  structures  in  some  ap* 
proach  to  their  natural  relations.  If  the  evidence  of  the  int^« 
rity  of  both  artery  and  nerve  yet  &il,  and  the  sinking  tempera- 
ture of  the  limb  and  the  loss  of  senability  continue  or  increase^ 
we  have  no  alternative  but  amputation. 

Human  nature  is  never  without  its  weakness.  The  judge 
iq>on  the  bench  has  his  prejudices  and  his  leanings,  for  human 
judgment  can  never  become  perfect ;  and  so  it  must  happen  in 
the  balance  to  be  weighed  by  the  surgeon,  between  retention  and 
amputation  of  a  limb,  that  some  grain  of  self  may  be  involved. 
This  weakness  is  not  discreditable  to  the  individual,  but  to  the 
species. 
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The  edat  of  an  operation,  the  natural  and  commendable  desire 
to  do  great  deeds^  the  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  instruction  to  others^  or  the  still  more  commendable  motive  of 
insuring  recovery,  by  a  hasty  sacrifice  of  the  integrity  of  the 
frame;  these,  and  various  other  agents,  are  unconsciously  inter- 
woven in  the  decisions  of  the  surgeon,  as  to  his  conduct  and 
mam^ement  of  a  case.  If  against  such  influences  as  these,  a 
hi^er  stand;ird  of  professional  superiority  were  established  as 
our  guide,  based  on  the  soundest  physiology,  and  a  yet  sterner 
view  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  our  decision — ^if  it  should 
ever  become  the  boast  of  our  profession,  not  that  we  have  ampu« 
iated  so  many  limbs,  but  that  we  have  rescued  so  many  from  the 
knife,  then  I  can  not  but  express  my  conviction  that  the  resort 
to  this  operation  would  be  yet  more  rare  than  it  is  even  in  the 
present  eia  of  enlightened  surgery. 

If  a  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  on  the  necessity 
(tf  an  immediate  amputation,  there  is  less  objection  to  giving  the 
patient  the  chance  of  recovery,  by  postponing  the  operation, 
especially  in  cases  of  injury  that  adnut  of  subsequent  amputation 
below  the  knee,  than  in  subjecting  him  to  the  consequences  of 
unneceasary  mutilation. 

Death  is,  comparatively,  unirequent  in  consequence  of  ampu- 
tation below  the  knee ;  while,  to  any  ordinary  mechanic,  the  loss 
of  a  1^  is  as  &tal  to  his  future  employment  as  that  of  a  portion 
of  the  thigh  in  addition.  Mr.  Abernetht  entertained  a  strong 
objection  to  amputation  for  compound  fracture  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ankle  joint  Possessing  a  greater  than  the  average 
confidence  of  the  profession,  in  nature^s  power  and  good  will  to 
cure  it,  Mr.  Abernethy  showed  his  own  superiority,  not  in  his 
own  greater  curative  power,  but  in  his  more  profound  insight  into, 
and  reliance  upon  that  of  nature. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  immediate  ampu- 
tation after  compound  fi^cture,  etc.  The  argument  for  this  ne- 
cessity is  founded  on  the  evil  of  a  second  shock  to  &e  system ; 
but  tliis  principle,  although  good  in  the  abstract,  is  often  mlF 
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applied,  and  as  often  violated,  even  by  what  is  called  immediate 
amputation.  The  principle  originated  from  the  surgical  practice 
of  the  battle-field,  in  which  a  wounded  soldier  is  brought  &om 
the  ranks  and  placed  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  either  im- 
mediately or  within  a  short  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  wound ; 
but  the  case  is  different,  both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice, 
in  which  some  hours  from  the  period  of  the  accident  may  elapse 
before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  coudition  of  a  person  with  severe  com- 
pound fracture  is  as  favorable  for  amputation  afler  the  expiration 
o{  thirty-six,  or  even  forty-eight  hours,  as  at  the  expiration  of  three 
or  four.  The  principle  itself  is  sound,  if  strictly  obeyed ;  but  its 
rigid  observance  is  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  duties  and 
occupations  of  the  surgeon,  whether  in  private  or  in  hospital 
practice ;  and  I  consider  that  the  postponement  of  all  doubtful 
cases  of  severe  injury  to  one  or  two  days'  experiment^  is  more 
<x>nsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  higher-classed  surgery,  than 
the  loose  obedience  to  a  law,  which,  however  abstractiy  good,  is 
incompatible  with  the  necessary  requisitions  of  professional  life. 
This  argument  obtains  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  the 
^error,  if  any,  is  committed  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

Eighthly.  We  may  be  compelled  to  resort  to  amputation  in 
extreme  oases  of  irreducible  dislocations ;  but  to  justify  the  ap- 
peal to  the  knife,  every  means  should  have  been  exhausted,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  Mure  of  the  usual  means  of 
extension,  should  only  dictate  the  resort  to  unusual  means.  We 
must  sacrifice  the  joint  for  the  sake  of  the  limb,  as  we  sacrifice 
the  limb  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  joint  should  be  care- 
fully surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  and  its  precise  locality.  Anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
joint  is  here  invaluable.  The  cause  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
reduction  usually  depend  on  the  displacement  of  some  parfly-tom 
ligament,  or  tendon,  distorted  from  its  course  during  the  acci- 
dent, but  &r  more  generally  on  the  former.  Whatever  be  the 
obstructing  agent — ^be  it  ligament^  be  it  tendon,  or  be  it  musd 
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it  should  be  divided  by  the  means  of  a  fine-bladed  knife^  passed 
down  to  it  K  necessary  to  this  important  object,  the  skin 
should  be  dissected  off,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  expose  the 
cause  of  obstruction ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  better  avoided,  if 
possible.  If  this  principle  be  fully  carried  out — ^if  the  surgeon 
resolve  to  sacrifice  the  joints  or  rather  to  risk  the  destruction  of 
the  joints  as  a  movable  articulation — amputation  will  be  rarely 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  inreducible  dislocation. 

With  regard  to  operations  for  distortion,  etc.,  or  operations 
of  expediency,  as  they  are  somewhat  inappropriately  called, 
I  have  only  to  remind  the  readers  that  they  are  often  followed  by 
serious,  and  even  dangerous  results,  as,  indeed,  are  all  large  opera- 
tions, performed  during  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  un- 
prepared for  the  shock,  that  they  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
recommended,  and  not  always  resorted  to  on  importunity.''^ 

So  important  is  the  subject  of  amputation  considered,  as  con- 
nected with  Malpractice,  that  the  views  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  British  surgeons  have  been  here  given  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  statements  are  so  clearly  and  compactly 
expressed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  true,  that  they  can  not  iail  to 
place  the  subject  in  its  true  light  The  line  is  drawn  in  so  dis- 
tinct a  manner,  all  physicians,  surgeons  and  lawyers,  can  at  once, 
from  the  rules  laid  down,  see  some  of  the  reasons  for,  or  the  im- 
proprieties of^  an  operation  of  this  magnitude,  when  the  facts  are 
once  fairly  before  them. 

Uuskillfulness  can  not  be  charged  upon  tiie  surgeon  who  fol- 
lows these  highly  humane,  enlightened  and  progressive  views. 
It  is  an  easy  and  tempting  matter  to  perform  heavy  operations 
like  amputations.  The  surgeon  has,  therefore,  much  reason  to 
be  cool,  cautious  and  deliberate,  on  such  occasions,  remembering 
that  it  requires  more  ability  and  medical  skill  to  save  a  limb  than 
to  cut  it  off;  as  it  requires  a  higher  degree  of  legal  knowledge  in 
a  lawyer  to  gain  a  difficult  case  than  to  lose  it. 

1  Skey'8  Operative  Suigerj,  page  291. 
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Although  this  is  do  pLiio,  upon  reflection,  it  is  still  alniost  th6 
universal  sentiment,  that  he  who  has  amputated  a  limb  is  a  better 
surgeon  than  he  who  has,  by  assiduity,  patience  and  skill  saved 
one ;  and  the  former  is  not  so  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  law  suit — 
though  he  does  not  always  escape — whether  right  or  wrong,  and 
will  realize,  generally,  an  extended  practice,  by  reason  of  the  bold- 
ness of  his  operation ;  while  the  latter  is  in  danger  of  litigation^ 
without  the  benefit  of  a  reputation,  should  he  escape  an  action 
for  damages. 

ADJUDICATED  OAS£S. 

The  reported  cases  on  the  subject  of  Malpractice  are  few,  as 
they  but  seldom  reach  the  Supreme  courts. 

A  leading  case,  on  some  points  connected  with  amputations, 
may  be  found  in  Howard  v.  Qrover.^  This  was  one  of  the  cases 
against  the  defendant  for  alleged  Malpractice  as  a  surgeon,  and 
was  tried  upon  a  plea  of  the  general  issue^  Wnm^f  an,  C.  J.,  pre- 
siding, at  the  November  Term  of  this  Court,  1847-  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  the  dam- 
ages at  $2025. 

The  defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial,  because  the  damages 
were  excessive,  and  because  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidenca 
The  defendant  afterward  filed  another  motion  to  have  the  verdict 
set  aside,  because  he  had,  since  the  verdict  was  rendered,  discov- 
ered new  and  important  evidence,  the  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  to  wit :  That  the  pertos- 
teum  would  reproduce  itself. 

The  testimony  given  at  the  trial  was  all  reported,  and  certified 
to  be  a  true  report  by  the  presiding  judge. 

The  motions  were  argued  by  Codman^  for  the  defendant ;  and 
by  Howard  4*  Shipley j  for  plaintilll 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  cited  Rev.  Stat.  c.  123,  sec.  1 ; 
17  Pick.  471 ;  12  Johns.  R.  234 ;  3  Pick.  385 ;  4  T.  R.  087; 
5  Taunt  280. 


*  Howard  v.  Grover,  28  Maine  R.  97. 
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For  the  plaintiff  were  cited  die  following :  17  Maine  R.  247 ; 
Gowp.  230;  2  Wils.  244;  4  T.  R.  687,  cited  for  defendant;  3 
Pick.  113  and  379;  7  Pick.  85;  9  Johns.  45;  9  Wend.  470; 
16  Maine  R.  187 ;  22  Maine  R.  252. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  (SniPLEr,  J.,  concurring  only  in  the 
result,)  was  drawn  up  by 

Weli^  J. — This  case  was  tried  at  the  November  Term,  1847^ 
and  a  verdict  was  rendered  lor  the  plaintiff  for  $2025.  The  de- 
fradant  was  charged  with  Malpractice  as  a  surgeon ;  and  he  moves 
for  a  new  trial  because  of  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  and  of 
excessive  damages. 

The  gentlemen,  by  whose  testimony  the  alleged  newly-dis* 
covered  &cts  can  be  shown,  all  resided  in  Portland,  where  the 
farial  was  had.  No  measures  were  taken  to  procure  their  attend- 
ance. By  the  use  of  ordinary  diligence,  the  defendant  could 
have  ascertained  the  facts  to  which  tibey  are  able  to  testify.  If 
his  knowledge  of  surgery  was  less  extensive  than  theirs,  by  in- 
quiring of  tliem,  the  information  which  they  possessed  could  have 
been  obtained.  If  any  witness  bad  stated  that  the  periosteum  had 
not  the  power  of  reproduction — ^althou^  no  such  evidence  ap- 
pears in  the  abstract  famished  to  the  court — ^information  on  this 
subject  could  have  been  presented  by  consisting  works  on  sur- 
gery, or  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  now  appears,  such  an  error 
could  be  corrected. 

Parties  are  expected  to  exax^  due  diligence  in  preparing 
their  causes  and  in  producing  testimony,  and  the  omission  to  do 
so  does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  trial. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  case,  which  would  au- 
thorize us  in  disturbing  the  verdict 

Are  the  damages  excessive,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
the  interference  of  this  court  ? 

It  is  always  a  delicate  undertaking  to  set  aside  a  verdict  on 
account  of  excess  of  damages,  especially  in  cases  where  the  rules 
by  which  they  are  to  be  measured  are  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
power  to  do  it  is  recognized  in  many  cases^  to  some  of  which  we 
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rofer:  Chambears  v.  Gaulfield,  6  East  245;  GoSai  p.  GoSBn, 4 
Mass.  R.  1 ;  Bodwell  v.  Osgood,  3  Pick.  379;  Worster  v.  The 
Canal  Bridge,  16  Pick  541 ;  Blunt  v.  Little,  3  Mason,  102^ 
which  was  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution — the  verdict  be- 
ing for  $2000  damages,  was  directed  to  be  set  aside,  unless  the 
plaintiff  should  remit  $500  of  his  damages ;  Wiggin  v.  Coffin,  3 
Story's  R.  1,  which  was  also  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution. 
In  the  case  of  Jacobs  v.  Bangor,  16  Maine  R.  187,  it  is  said  that 
when  there  is  no  oertain  measure  of  damages,  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  is  not  to  be  set  aside  for  excessive  damages,  unless  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  ^  were  actuated  by  passion,  or  by  some 
undue  influence,'^  perverting  their  judgment  It  is  unnecessaiy 
to  refer  to  that  class  of  cases  where  verdicts,  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty and  ii\juries  to  it,  have  been  set  aside  and  new  trials  granted. 

Honest  and  well-meaning  men  are  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
strong  feelings  of  sympathy,  arising  from  a  narration  of  paioh 
ful  and  protracted  sufferings,  and  while  thus  excited,  oflen  in- 
flict upon  the  autiior  of  them  a  severer  punishment  than  he 
deservea 

It  is  not  alleged  against  the  defendant  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  or  that  he  willfully  and  intention* 
ally  departed  from  them.  It  is  true,  that  his  conduct  was  not 
guided  with  sufficient  deliberation,  and  he  relied  with  a  confidence 
too  strong  upon  bis  own  judgment. 

The  plaintiff  had  been  lame  for  several  years ;  his  thigh  bone 
was  diseased.  It  is  not  denied  that,  in  1843,  an  amputation  was 
necessary,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  that  year 
the  defendant  performed  two  operations  upon  the  plaintiff's  thigh, 
by  amputation.  The  first  was  unobjectionable  as  to  the  place  of 
amputation,  but  the  bone  was  lefl  protruded  too  far  from  the  mus- 
cular parts. 

The  ground  of  complaint  is,  principally,  for  tiie  second,  that  there 
was  an  error  in  not  cutting  ofif  the  limb  nearer  to  the  body,  and 
want  of  care  and  skill  in  the  mode  of  execution.  But  it  is  not 
shown  that  the  plaintiff  sustiuned  any  material  injury ;  the  meie 
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mode  of  execution,  although  it  did  not  accord  with  the  most  cor- 
Tect  and  careful  practice. 

But  as  soon  as  the  second  amputation  took  place,  it  was  ap* 
parent  that  the  bone  was  infected  above  the  place  of  amputation. 
The  plaintiff  could  not  then  bear  another  operation.  The  caries 
continued  to  increase  in  virulence,  until  the  whole  of  the  thigh 
bone  was  removed  from  its  socket,  by  another  surgeon. 

The  alleged  fault  of  the  defendant  consisted  in  an  error  of 
judgment,  in  not  removing  more  of  the  diseased  limb.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain,  that  the  removal  of  a  larger  portion  would 
have  been  effectual.  When  the  first  operation  took  place,  the 
remaining  bone  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  such  a  fearful  manner  as  to 
require  a  second  amputation.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  proba^ 
ble  that  the  whole  bone  was  diseased,  and  that  nothing  short  of 
its  entire  removal  would  have  saved  the  life  of  the  plaintiff.  If 
such  was  the  fact,  it  was  of  Uttle  importance  at  what  precise  part 
of  the  Umb,  below  the  hip  joint,  the  operation  was  performed ;  yet 
damages  against  him  have  been  rendered,  not  because  he  failed  to 
remove  the  whole  limb,  but  that  ho  should  have  removed  a  few 
more  inches  of  it 

It  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  a  cripple  for 
life,  without  any  agency  of  the  defendant  The  want  of  judg- 
ment of  the  latter  may  have  protracted  his  sufferings,  and  caused 
an  increase  of  expenses  and  loss  of  time. 

The  defendant  is  not  liable  for  a  want  of  the  highest  degree 
of  skiU,  but  for  ordinary  ski  J  ;*  and,  of  course,  only  for  the  want 
of  ordinary  care  and  ordinary  judgment 

The  practice  of  surgery  is  indispensable  to  the  community, 
and  while  damages  should  be  paid  for  negligence  and  carelessness, 
surgeons  should  not  be  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  their  profes- 
sion by  intemperate  and  extravagant  verdicts.  The  compensa- 
tion to  surgeons  in  the  country  is  small,  in  comparison  with  what 

^B^^^^^I^^B^— ^^^^M^— ^"^-^i^^— ilM^^I^^     ■        ■  I  ■      ■  I  — — I^MM    ■■   ■■  — ^— ^W^PMPIW^— — M^^^^W^—^— — — ^1— ^W^l— ^i^M^^I^M^ii^Mfc 

>  Sear  v.  Prentice,  8  East  347 ;  Chitty  on  Cont.  165. 
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ia  paid  in  cities  for  similar  services ;  and  an  error  of  judgment  is 
visited  with  a  severe  penalty^  which  takes  from  one  a  large  share 
of  the  surplus  earnings  of  a  long  life. 

We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  jury  must  have  been 
actuated  ^^by  some  undue  influence/'  and  that  justice  requires  a 
reduction  of  the  verdict.  But  we  have  so  much  reluctance  to 
interfere  with  it,  that  we  will  allow  it  to  remain  if  the  plaintiff 
will  remit  $500  of  it  If  this  is  not  done,  the  verdict  will  be 
set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted.'' 

This  case  shows  how  far  the  courts  have  gone  in  holding  sur- 
geons responsible  for  errors  of  judgment  merely. 

The  court  admits  tiiat  ^'  the  alleged  fault  of  the  defendant  con- 
fflisted  in  an  error  of  judgment  in  not  removing  more  of  the  limb;'' 
and  that  ^'  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  tiie  removal  of  a  larger 
portion  would  have  been  effectual,"  and  yet  allows  a  judgment  of 
$1500  to  stand  agsdnst  the  defendant 

This  case  goes,  ii\  this  respect,  further  than  the  authorities 
warrant  After  the  defendant  exercised  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill,  under  the  guidance  of  an  ordinary  judgment — and  it  seems 
he  had  more  than  an  ordinary  judgment,  from  his  previous  opem- 
tion — ^he  was  not  liable  for  the  result,  however  unfortunate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MALPRACTICE  IK  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

From  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  have  also 
arisen  a  firightful  brood  of  law  suits.  As  in  the  case  of  amputa- 
tions and  dislocations,  much  error  exists  in  the  popular  or  unpro- 
iesdonal  mind,  as  to  what  the  surgeon  can  really  do  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  if  the  patient 
is  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  than  a  perfect  cure  should 
be  the  result,  if  the  treatment  instituted  is  proper.  This  is 
another  of  the  errors  that  has  had  a  serious  efifect  upon  the  pro- 
fession, being  often  the  source  of  ruinous  litigation. 

The  true  prognosis  of  fractures  has  not  been  very  thoroughly 
understood,  or  at  least,  promulgated,  by  the  mediftal  profession 
itself,  until  recently.  Professor  John  Dawson,  in  a  Report  on 
Surgery,  to  the  Ohio  Medical  Association,  says :  "  Deformities, 
shortening,  etc.,  of  course  escaped  the  attention  of  no  one  who 
had  any  experience  in  surgery;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  only 
an  occasional  hint,  or  some  accidental  remark  with  reference  to 
the  subject,  is  the  most  that  has  been  recorded.  No  attempt  upon 
any  thing  like  an  extensive  collection  of  cases  has  been  made,  to 
state  what  have  been  the  usual  results  of  fractures ;  whit  propor- 
tion of  all  the  cases  treated  has  been  dismissed  perfect ;  what 
proportion  has  left  the  hands  of  surgeons  imperfect,  with  the 
bone  shortened,  bent  or  otherwise  deformed.  When  deformity 
has  followed  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fracture,  attention — if  the 
trouble  has  occurred  in  the  hands  of  an  able  surgeon,  or  in  the 
wards  of  a  hospital — ^has  been  directed  to  an  imagined  or  real 
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imperfection  in  the  fixtures  used  for  retaining  the  fragments  in 
pbce^  and  fulfilling  that  indication ;  and  when  it  has  happened  in 
the  hands  of  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  with  an  experience  neces- 
sarily limited,  the  fault  has  generally  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
practitioner,  and  he  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  The 
real  questions — ^the  amount  of  injury  sustained,  the  prognosis  in 
view  of  this,  and  the  imperfect  means  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion to  restore  order,  impart  primary  symmetry — ^in  short,  to 
make  a  perfect  cure — ^have,  by  no  means,  received  the  considera- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  right 
to  say  that  these  impoi*tant  questions  have  been  ignored;  but  it 
is  right  to  say  that  they  have  been  neglected."  He  then  very 
properly  acknowledges  that  the  profession  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Professor  Hamilton  for  his  labors  in  this  field. 

Fractures  but  rarely  call  for  the  use  of  the  knife  in  their  treat- 
ment; yet  the  management  of  these  injuries  involves  as  many 
important  principles,  difficult  in  application,  as  where  the  knife 
is  used.  The  manipulative  agency  of  operative  surgery  is  brought 
into  active  operation  in  the  treatment  of  fmctures;  and  if  not 
properly  applied,  the  result  may  be  deformity  for  life — a  deform- 
ity, perhaps, 'aceompanied  with  life-long  sufFeriug. 

It  requires  less  professional  skill,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the 
treatment  of  simple  fractures,  than  of  time,  watchfulness  and 
patient  labor.  The  principles  governing  these  cases  being  usually 
simple,  the  surgeon  has  but  little  to  do  in  assisting  nature,  and 
that  by  mechanically  removing  obstacles,  and  keeping  the  limb  in 
a  position  coni?istent  with  its  anatomy  and  physiology.  Nature 
efllcts  the  cure  here,  as  elsewhere,  while  art  and  science  co-operate; 
at  an  humble  distance. 

The  necessary  knowledge,  for  the  con^ect  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  fmctures,  as  in  other  branches  of  surgcrj",  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  not  only  elementary,  but  by  the  practical  study  of 
anatomy ;  and  without  it  the  operator  gropes  amid  doubt,  dark- 
ness, and  danger,  to  himself  and  patient 

While  simple  fi*actures,  if  not  oblique,  are  not  difficult  in  their 
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treatment^  the  opposite  is  true  in  complicated  cases,  though  called 
simple.  When  the  joint  is  involved,  or  the  osseous  system  dis-'y' 
eased,  or  when  the  fracture  is  oblique — especially  in  persons  of 
nervous  and  irritable  habits — there  is  great  difficulty  attending 
the  treatment,  and  the  result  will  always  be  doubtful,  and  often 
mifortonate,  after  the  application  of  the  greatest  care  and  skill. 
Serious  as  are  these  complicated  cases  of  simple  fractures,  they  arc, 
after  all,  less  formidable  than  what  are  called  compound  fractures. 
To.  these  may  be  added  all  the  complications  that  render  simple 
fractures  so  troublesome. 

No  surgeon  who  understands  the  difficulties  of  his  profession, 
will  Ml  to  feel  uneasy,  if  not  alarmed  and  aroused,  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  injuries,  when  called  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  them  to  an  bsue,  both  on  his  own  account  and  that 
of  his  patient 

From  the  low  organization  of  the  osseous  tissue,  the  sensibility 
and  equilibrium  of  the  constitution  is  but  little  disturbed,  ordina- 
rily, in  simple  fractures.  The  health  not  being  materially  affected, 
there  is  bat  littie  inflammation,  and  no  suppuration  to  interfere 
with  the  simple  union  of  the  fractured  parts.  The  only  evil  to  be 
encountered  arises  from  the  necessary  restraint  to  which  the 
patient  is  subjected,  incidental  to  the  exact  adhesion  of  the  ends 
rf  the  fractured  bones.  Perfect  as  are  the  powers  of  nature, 
they  are  insuffident  in  these  cases,  unless  directed  and  relieved  by 
intelligent  and  persevering  art  The  surgeon,  therefore,  who, 
with  this  duty  devolving  upon  him,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
advantages  that  &vor  his  treatment  of  fitictures,  is  without  excuse 
if  he  permits  deformity  to  supervene  and  remain,  for  want  of  due 
care  and  attention,  when  nice  questions,  on  controverted  points, 
do  not  enter  into  the  case,  or  peculiar  difficulties  attend  it. 

Much  reproach  has  been  cast  upon  British  surgery,  whether 
justiy  or  not  we  can  not  tell,  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
rf  deformity  in  ttie  simple  list  of  fractures — ^not  only  in  private, 
but  in  hospital  practice.  If  this  complaint  is  well  grounded,  it  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  want  of  suipcal  knowledge,  in  the 
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main-^for  England  has  produced^  and  still  furnishes,  some  of  tiie 
ablest  surgeons  in  the  world — ^but  in  the  fact  that  they  neglect  to 
attend  to  the  smaller  and  apparently  more  unimportant  matters 
of  surgery.  It  is  not  in  the  management  of  great  cases  that 
superior  surgery  is  displayed,  but  in  the  common  occurrences 
which  daily  arise,  as  in  simple  fractures,  do  true  knowledge  and 
skill  become  illustrated.  Although  but  little  may  be  called  for, 
still  that  Uttle  may  be  as  im[K)rtant^  in  its  bearing  on  the  result, 
as  if  the  demand  was  greater.  ^  Genius  for  our  art  may  shine 
out  on  great  occasions,"  says  one  of  England's  ablest  surgeons, 
^^and  brilliant  devices  contend  against  remarkable  deviations  &om 
health,  but  conduct  is  required  of  ns  all.  The  word  conduct  has 
a  wide  interpretation ;  it  appeals  to  the  application  of  the  human- 
ities of  life,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  skill  and  industry  in  the 
application  of  our  best  resources  to  the  treatment  of  disease.'* 

In  holding  the  surgeon  to  a  proper  accountability  in  his  treat- 
ment of  uncomplicated  iiuctures,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
not  unfrequently,  there  arise  cases  of  great  difficulty  and  doubt, 
where  the  surgeon  is  embarrassed  with  both  palpable  and  obscure 
agencies,  that  render  his  most  persevering  and  best-directed  efforts 
of  but  little  or  no  effect,  and  the  termination,  without  fault  on  his 
part^  often  unfortunate.  In  these  cases,  more  particulariy,  he  is 
often  unjustly  and  ruinously  assailed  and  censured,  for  want  of 
success,  both  in  and  out  of  court  Attorneys  should  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  these  cases,  and  carefully  discriminate  between 
them  and  those  others  where  there  may  be  delinquency,  or  actual 
fault,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  In  simple,  transverse  and  un- 
embarrassed fractures,  the  surgeon  will  be  expected  to  conduct 
the  case  to  a  successful  issue.  In  oblique,  complicated,  irregular  or 
compound  injuries,  he  can  not,  in  all  cases,  or,  perhaps,  in  most^ 
overcome  these  serious  difficulties,  and  effect  a  complete  cura 
These  are  impossibilities  he  can  not  surmount ;  and  yet  they  are 
the  injuries  for  which  intelligent  and  careful  medical  practitionen 
have  been  made  to  suffer  damages: 

The  various  kinds  of  firactures  just  alluded  to,  of  comrse  ro* 
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qoir^  in  th^  management^  different  kinds  of  treatment  and 
d^rees  of  attention.  The  more  difficult  forms  of  fractures,  and 
those  from  which  the  surgeon  has  most  to  fear,  and  which  the 
oourts  are  most  frequently  called  upon  to  review,  are  those  called 
in  the  books  compound  and  oblique  simple  fractures.  The  term 
compound  fracture^  is  strictly  technical,  and  to  the  unprofessional 
conveys  an  incorrect  idea.  It  is  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  accompanied 
with  a  wound  of  the  skin^  communicating  with  the  fractured  bone. 
There  must>  therefore^  it  is  supposed,  be  a  greater  extent  of  injury^ 
as  a  general  thing,  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb ;  consequently 
much  greater  difficulty  attends  the  healing  process  of  the  case. 
This  term«— K^ompound  fracture-^--as  used  in  surgery,  must,  neces* 
aarily,  a£ford  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  because  a  cutaneous 
bone  like  the  tibia  or  ulna  may,  when  fractured,  be  forced  through 
the  skin  with  but  littie  injury  to  the  soil  tissues  of  the  limb,  and 
stilly  while  the  teohnical  definition  brings  it  under  the  head  of 
^  compound  fractures,"  it  may  be,  in  fact,  really  one  of  the  most 
ample ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  severe,  troublesome 
and  dangerous  injuries  may  be,  technically,  simple,  because  the 
skin  is  not  broken.  Thus,  the  fracture  may  be  a  comminuted 
one,  involving  great  injury  of  the  muscles,  nerves  and  bloodr 
Tossels ;  and  yet,  the  cuticle  being  unbroken,  it  must  be  techni* 
cally  called  a  simple  fractura  This  gives  rise  to  much  confiision 
in  tiie  minds  of  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  particular 
attention.  An  attorney,  for  instance,  after  ascertaining  or  in- 
quiring into  the  nature  of  a  case,  learns  that  at  the  commence- 
ment it  was  a  simple  fracture,  and,  judging  fi*om  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  resulting  to  the  patient,  concludes  that  there  must 
have  been  Malpractice  in  the  treatment^  and  commences  at  once  a 
a  suit  for  damages. 

Those  unacquainted  with  surgery  and  anatomy  have  a  right  to 
understand  from  the  term  simple,  a  slight,  plain  and  unimportant 
iquiy,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  run  on  to  a 
ftvorable  termination.  For  the  same  reason,  a  compound  fracture 
IB  looked  upon  as  necessarily  more  complex  and  difficult  in  treat- 
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menty  when,  in  fact,  it  may  not  be  particularly  dangerous  or 
troublesome  in  its  management 

The  severer  forms  of  simple  and  compound  fractures,  in  gen- 
eral,  demand  of  the  surgeon  the  highest  d^^ree  of  effort  and 
intelligence,  and  the  surest  resources  of  his  art — whether  consid- 
ered in  regard  to  local,  mechanical  or  constitutional  managemrat 
The  dangers  from  simple  fractures  are  usually  immediate  and 
simple.  In  compound  fractures,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  is 
generally  prospective.  The  immediate  local  inflammation  may 
be  severe,  but  the  great  danger  to  be  anticipated  is  from  suppora* 
tion  and  gangrene ;  and  these  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  by  different  forms  of  traumatic  fever,  assuming  the 
character  of  hectic  and  typhus.  The  constitutional  forces  being 
reduced  by  the  original  shock  to  a  low  standard,  the  powers  of 
life  run  low,  leaving  the  integrity  and  vitality  of  the  recuperative 
agencies  powerless ;  and,  just  at  this  point,  and  under  tiiis  state 
of  things,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  close  questions  of  surgery 
arisen-— ft  question  upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  life  of 
the  patient,  perhaps,  and,  possibly,  the  reputation  of  the  surgeoib-* 
to  decide  which  question  correctly,  calls  into  requisition  coneot 
lo^c,  close  observation  and  extensive  surgical  knowledge:  and 
that  is  the  question  of  amputation.  In  these  difficult  cases,  the 
result,  let  it  be  for  or  against  amputation,  will  generally  be  criti* 
cally  questioned.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  on  the  one  hand,  will  raise 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  amputation,  long  after  the 
real  condition  that  was  supposed  to  demand  it  is  forgotten  by  al]| 
perhaps,  except  the  surgeon  himself.  So,  if  amputation  is  over- 
ruled, and  the  patient  dies,  the  surgeon  is  to  blame  for  the  sad 
result  These  cases  ai*e  most  fruitful  sources  of  litigation.  If 
the  limb  was  amputated,  it  is  said  there  was  gross  carelessness,  or 
recklessness,  and  a  want  of  care  and  skill — that  the  limb  migfat 
have  been  saved  had  the  proper  effort  been  made  at  the  rigfat 
time.  If  the  surgeon  gives  to  the  patient  the  benefit  of  a  dooU^ 
as  to  the  propriety  of  amputation  in  a  close  case,  and,  after  long 
and  vigilant  w^atching,  surmounts  great  difficulties^  saves  the 
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m  a  oonditioQ  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  pati^f^  jet^  it  not 
a  perfect  core,  then  the  suigeon  is  said  still  to  be  at  &ult^  not* 
withstanding  the  iiyury  was  so  severe  that  the  question  of  am- 
patation  hung  evenly  in  the  balance  for  a  time^  and  he  is  sued 

Sodi  cases,  with  similar  results,  have  Men  under  the  observar 
tion  of  every  surgeon,  and  most  attorneys.  Two  cases  will  iUus* 
tiate  this  fact :  Drs.  H.  &  S.  were  called  upon  to  see  a  Mr.  P.^ 
whose  leg  had  been  crushed  by  a  fidling  log,  while  assisting  to 
devate  it  in  building  a  log  house^  in  a  new  settlement  The 
injury  was  so  severe,  in  the  opinion  of  these  surgeons,  that  unpih 
tation  was  deemed  necessary.  They  were  both  old  experienced 
^ysiciaDs  and  surgeons,  having  practiced  thirty  or  forty  years  in 
the  locality  where  the  accident  happened.  The  opantion  was 
peE&rmed  alter  due  deliberation  and  consultation — ^the  patient 
leoovering  fixnn  the  operation  in  about  the  usual  tima  Some 
years  after  the  evrats  of  accident  and  amputation,  the  manner  and 
jfMfpnety  of  this  amputation  were  discussed  unong  the  friends  of 
the  patirat;  the  bones  wmre  dug  up,  deansed,  and  made  the  baoB 
of  a  suit  against  the  surgeons.  Damages  were  laid  at  $10,000. 
Bminent  counad  were  found  to  undertake  and  cany  on  the  cause 
for  a  portion  of  the  spoils.  Several  long  trials  were  had — the 
juy  not  agreeing.  Depositions  were  taken  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Tork  and  Washington,  involving  great  expense.  No  judgment 
was  obtained  against  tiie  defendants,  but  the  litigation  was,  nev^- 
tbeless,  ruinous  to  than.  The  accumulation  of  the  labors  of  yeam 
was  swept  away.  Had  these  surgeons  made  the  hazardous  at^ 
tempt  of  saving  the  limb,  and  had  succeeded  to  a  tolerable  degree, 
then  they  would  have  been  sued  for  not  having  performed  a  per* 
foct  cmre. 

In  Hie  other  case,  the  patient  was  a  rash,  reckless  young  man, 
and  while  enjoying  one  of  his  break-neck  exploits,  fell  beneath  a 
wild  oolt,  wluoh  he  was  attempting  to  ride.  In  the  M  the  foot 
and  1%  lay  at  an  an^  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  resting  be- 
tMen  the  hard  earth  and  a  thick  oak  pktnk;  the  weight  of  the 
herse  crushing  it  into  the  ground  while  in  this  poatioa  The 
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lesolt  was  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  rupturing  the  tibial  artery,  crushing  the  nerves,  bruising 
the  muscles  badly,  affecting  the  vitality  and  integrity  of  the  limb 
to  so  great  an  extent,  the  foot  became  inmiediately  cdd.  Not- 
withstanding these  untoward  symptoms,  the  surgeons  in  attend- 
ance adopted  the  hazardous  conclusion  of  trying  to  save  the  limb. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  the  constitution  depraved.  General 
suppuration  took  place  from  the  knee  to  the  foot  So  low  were 
the  powers  of  life,  that  sloughing  supervened  at  every  point  about 
the  foot  or  ancle,  where  the  lightest  pressure — even  that  of  a  li^t 
bandage — ^bore  upon  it  Extension  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
lower  part  of  the  heel  sloughed,  from  the  weight  of  the  foot,  tiiou^ 
resting  on  the  softest  cushion.  Ammalculae  would  form  in  twenly-foor 
hours,  in  various  parts  of  the  limb,  after  the  most  perfect  cleansing. 

After  months  of  watching,  and  the  greatest  care,  adhesions 
took  place,  and  the  patient  recovered  from  one  of  the  severest 
and  most  loathsome  fractures  of  the  leg,  with  a  healing  uker 
over  the  instep,  and  the  limb,  perhaps,  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
its  mate.  The  surgeon  received  from  the  township  authorities — 
for  the  patient  was  a  pauper — ^twenty  dollars  for  his  services.  So 
soon  as  the  patient  could  travel,  he  found  his  way  to  a  lawyer,, 
and  commenced  a  suit  against  the  surgeon,  not  because  he  had 
not  cut  the  limb  off — ^which  he  should  have  done  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  Bxxrgery — ^but  because  there  was  an  ulcer  still  remain- 
ing, and  for  the  other  reason  that  the  limb  was  at  least  half  an 
inch  too  short !  Damages  $5,000.  The  case,  after  hanging  in 
court  for  several  terms,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  damage  of 
the  surgeon,  was  dropped. 

So  alarmed  and  disgusted  was  the  surgeon  at  the  &cilitie8  ftr 
bringing  a  suit  for  Malpractice,  and  the  danger  of  having  to 
defend  cases  of  this  kind,  he  left  the  profession  forever. 

The  author  knows  many  able  surgeons,  who,  being  men  of 
property,  will  not  risk  it  by  the  practice  of  surgery.  Thejr 
practice  medicine,  but  not  surgery,  and  for  the  reason  of  tbo 
dangers  attending  its  practice. 
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There  can  hardly  be  fi>und  a  place  in  the  country,  where  the  oldest 
physicians  in  it  have  not^  at  some  period  of  their  Hves^  been  actually 
raed^  or  annoyingly  threatened.  The  fiict  that  actual  damages 
are  not  often  recovered,  helps  the  matter  but  little.  The  dam- 
age to  business,  and  the  costs  attending  the  suit,  are  usually  great 

Very  great  difficulty  attends  the  treatment  of  oblique  simple 
firactures,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  too  often — at  the  suggestion 
of  the  patient  himself,  perhaps — ^the  surgeon  leaves  the  case  too 
soon.  In  the  able  report  to  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  on 
Malpractice^  already  referred  to,  it  is  said : 

^  Your  committee  consider  it  unsafe  to  leave  any  of  the  larger 
obHque  fractures  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  days;  and  here  we 
wonld  respectfully  suggest  that  our  text-books  and  teachers  would 
do  well  to  observe  a  distinction  as  to  the  length  of  time  treatment 
ahoold  be  continued  in  those  cases  of  transverse  fiacture,  where 
tiiere  is  overlapping,  and  the  larger  oblique,  as  compared  with 
transverse  fracture,  where  there  is  no  overlapping. 

It  is  believed  that  all  our  works  concur  in  this  opinion,  that  the 
new  bond  of  union  is  such,  that  pressure  is  capable  of  curing  deform- 
ity, of  correcting  angles,  etc.;  in  brie^  that  for  a  length  of  time,  pres- 
sure is  capable  of  producing  absorption,  and,  consequentiy,  more 
•or  less  alteration  in  the  relation  of  the  united  bones  to  each  other. 

Now,  apply  what  is  thus  admitted  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
11^  a  well-reduced  and  well-retained  transverse,  as  compared  with 
an  overlapping  or  very  oblique  fracture. 

In  transverse  fractures,  if  reduction  and  retention  have  been 
quite  successfiil  at  the  end  of,  say,  forty  days,  we  stop  our  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension ;  and  very  soon,  if  it  is  a  lower  ex- 
tremity, more  or  less  weight  is  borne  by  it  Now,  reduction  and 
retention  having  been  quite  perfect,  the  fractured  sur&ces  are 
kept  in  contact  with  each  other.  We  will  have  poured  out>  in 
these  circumstanses,  a  minimum  quantity  of  what  is  usaally 
regarded  as  provisional  plastic  material  It  will  be  deposited 
between  the  fractured  sur&ces  and  around  the  ends  of  the  bonet, 
Now^  dropping  our  means  for  extension  and  counter-extensioii,  i^ 
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the  end  of  forty  days,  we  ^ye  up  the  parts  to  a  constantly 
exerted  and  unrestrained  muscular  action,  which  now  comes  to 
exert  pressure  upon  the  parts,  with  a  d^ree  of  constancy  and 
efficiency  &r  surpassing  any  thing  the  surgeon  can  do  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  use  of  the  part  does  the  same  thing,  but  with 
less  constancy.  But  in  these  circumstances  no  shortening  can 
result  Pressure  upon  the  articular  extremities  of  the  broken 
bone,  is  not  here  an  indirect  pressure  upon  the  recentiy-deposited 
plastic  material.  It  is  merely  a  pressing  together  of  the  sur&oeB 
of  the  fracture :  this  does  not  produce  absorption  of  these,  and 
therefore  can  not  produce  shortening. 

But  suppose  there  is  overlapping,  and  the  patient  is  subjected 
•to  treatment  for  the  same  length  of  time — admit,  too,  that  an 
.equal  strength  is  attained  at  the  end  of  forty  days — ^the  bond  of 
•union,  in  this  case,  is  effiised  in  the  maximum  quantiiy,  lies  be- 
tween the  bones,  around  them,  and  on  their  ends.  Now,  what 
will  be  the  result  of  pressure  from  the  use  of  the  limb,  ot  firom 
tiiie  much  more  constant  and  efficient  pressure  consequent  upon 
muscular  contraction  ? 

Pressure  upon  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  indirect  pressure  upon  the  bond  of  union,  and  can  not 
fidl,  if  it  produce  absorption,  to  change  the  relation  of  the  over* 
Happing  bones  to  each  other,  occasioning  shortening;  henoe  the 
necessity  of  resisting  muscular  action,  and  suspending  the  use  of 
ihe  limb— of  continuing  treatment,  in  other  words,  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  in  the  first  class  of  cases ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity  of  a  guarded  prognosis,  in  this  class  of  cases,  as  to  obstinate 
results ;  hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  a  shortening  process,  Tur- 
ning through  many  months,  which,  your  committee  are  well  bo- 
sured,  characterize  many  cases  of  fi:acture ;  the  existence  of  whidi 
shortening  process,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  they  have  proved 
by  carefully-instituted  measurements,  made  at  various  stages. 

A  littie  refiection  is  sufficient  to  show  that  these  considera- 
tions apply  with  scarcely  less  force  to  very  oblique  fi:acture6^ 
the  best  posmble  adjustment." 
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To  Pro£  Hamilton  belongs  the  honor  of  having,  by  a  long 
and  well  considered  series  of  observations,  and  the  collection  and 
comparison  of  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  established  the 
important  fact,  of  which  surgeons  themselves  did  not  before  Eeem 
to  be  aware,  that  in  almost  all  oblique  fractures  there  is,  neces- 
sarily, a  shortening  of  the  lunb,  under  the  best  of  treatment. 
Before  his  investigations  were  made  known,  it  was  supposed  by 
the  unprofessional,  and  not  contradicted  by  the  professional,  that 
good  surgery  would,  in  most  cases,  bring  about  an  exact  cure,  so 
fiur  as  length  was  concerned ;  and  when  this  result  did  not  follow 
the  treatment,  the  surgeon  was  blamed.  Surgical  authors  have 
taught  the  doctrine,  that  if  the  injured  limb  was  not  of  the  same 
length  afi  its  mate,  there  was  bad  surgery.  Mr.  South,  the 
editor  of  Chelius'  Surgeiy,  says:  ^^In  simple  fractures  of  the 
thigh  bone,  except  with  great  obliquity,  I  have  rarely  found  difil- 
culty  in  retoming  the  broken  ends  in  place,  and  in  efifecting  the 
leunion  without  deformity,  and  with  very  little,  and,  sometimes, 
no  shortening.  For  contrary  results,  the  medical  attendant  is 
mostly  to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually  consequent  on  his  care- 
lessness or  ignorance."  So  far  from  this  being  true.  Prof 
Hamilton  has  shown,  in  his  ^^  Fracture  Tables,"  that  in  fractures  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  both  compound  and  simple,  perfect  results  are 
in  the  proportion  only  of  one  to  about  three  of  the  cases  treated ; 
and  in  fractures  of  the  femur  and  clavicle,  complete  cure  results 
in  about  one  case  in  five ;  in  fracture^  of  the  patella  a  perfect 
cure  happens  only  in  one  case  in  six. 

When  attorneys  come  to  understand  that  the  rule  is,  that 
under  the  best  circumstances  and  treatment,  the  steady  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  will  bring  about  a  shortening  of  the  limb, 
there  will  be  much  less  litigation  in  this  important  department  of 
surgery.  Dr.  Hamilton  could  not  have  done  a  greater  service 
to  the  profession  than  by  thus  clearly  establishing  and  illusi* 
tiating  the  above  proposition. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DIGEST  OF  PROFESSOR  F.  H.  HAMILTON'S  REPORTS  OP  CASES  OP 

DEFORMITIES  AFTER  FRACTURES. 

This  chapter  contains  a  digest  of  the  Reports  of  ProE  F.  H. 
Hamilton  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,  published  in  Vols.  8, 9, 
and  10,  of  ^  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Med.  Association,'' 
embodying  those  points  that  arise  in  cases  of  Malpractice,  and  of 
most  interest  to  attorneys  and  surgeons  in  a  Medico-legal  point 
of  view.  The  labors  of  Prof  H.  are  herculean,  and  the  results^ 
of  great  practical  importance  to  the  surgeon.  His  Reports  run 
through  three  volumes,  occupying  four  or  five  hundred  pages  of 
the  Transactions. 

He  says :  ^^  I  suppose  that  most  practical  surgeons  have  a  tol- 
erably correct  appreciation  of  prognosis  in  fractures.  I  say 
tolerably,  because  I  wish  to  imply  a  qualification.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  majority  of  even  ^  practical '  surgeons  have  a  Mi 
appreciation  of  the  subject  I  am  frank  to  confess  that,  until  I 
commenced  these  investigations,  I  had  not  any  just  notions  of 
the  frequency  of  deformities  after  fractures.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Students 
will  continue  to  go  out  from  our  hospitals  with  a  belief  that 
perfect  union  of  the  broken  bones  is  the  rule,  and  that  the  excep- 
tions  imply,  generally,  unskillful  management;  and  i^  when 
hercafler  they  have  themselves  occasion  to  treat  a  fractured 
femur,  the  result  falls  short  of  their  standard  of  perfect  success^ 
they,  taught  also  by  the  same  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
actuated  their  teacher,  will  conceal  the  truth  from  others,  and 
even  firom  themselves,  if  possible.  Nay,  I  fear  that  sometimes^ 
under  the  same  urgent  promptings,  and  where  the  moral  sense  is 
not  superior  to  all  other  considerations,  they  may  hedtate  to 

(86) 
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regard  the  sanctity  of  an  oatli !  How  else  shall  we  explain  the 
testimony  of  that  man  who,  with  uplifted  hand,  affirms  that  he 
has  '  seen  and  treated  ten  fractures  of  the  femur,  in  adult  per- 
sons, and  not  one  of  them  is,  in  any  way,  shortened  or  deformed  Y 
Or  what  less  charitable  construction  will  you  place  upon  the  pub- 
lished averment  of  a  hospital  surgeon,  in  a  neighboring  province^ 
when,  in  his  remarks  upon  my  ^  fracture  tables^'  he  declares  that 
he  has  treated,  at  the  hospital  under  his  care,  one  case  of  &a6- 
tared  inferior  maxilla,  three  cases  of  broken  clavicles,  two  of 
which  were  at  the  outer  third,  seven  of  fractured  femurs,  one  of 
which  was  compound  and  one  comminuted,  eight  cases  of  &ao* 
tore  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  two  of  which  were  comminuted  and 
one  compound — in  all,  nineteen  cases,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  who  died,  every  case  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure  V  " 

Notwithstanding  the  very  many  imperfect  cures,  in  these  cases^ 
under  the  treatment  of  the  best  class  of  surgeons  in  America,  he 
says :  ^  I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  after  visiting  the  larger  hospitals 
of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  having  observed  carefully 
thdr  methods  of  treatment,  and  in  some  measure  noticed  their 
success,  that^  in  so  &r  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  practice  of  Amer* 
lean  surgeons,  in  the  management  of  fractures,  compares  &vor- 
ably  with  that  of  any  other  people.  The  English  are  themsdves 
proclaiming  their  deficiencies  in  this  department  of  surgery.  It 
is  now  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  Pott,  then  surgeon  to 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  inquired  of  his  brethren  if  it  was  not 
'  notorious '  that  in  England  broken  thighs  and  legs  were  '  often, 
very  often,  left  deformed,  crooked  and  shortened  ?'  To-day,  the 
very  distinguished  successor  of  Mr.  Pott,  in  the  same  great 
hospital,  finds  occasion  to  say : '  One  is,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to 
find  any  apology  for  those  surgeons  whose  want  of  care,  and  even 
humanity,  may  be  attributed  the  numerous  examples  of  distorted 
and  contracted  members  which  have  cast  a  reproach  on  the  Bup- 
gery  of  Great  Britain.' " 

^  What  good,  do  you  ask,  can  be  accomplished  by  exposing 
our  failures,  unless  we  have  found  the  remedy,  in  which,  alone^ 
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the  woild  can  claim  a  final  interest?  I  reply,  that  the  first  stq^ 
toward  improyement,  in  any  art  or  science,  must  be  the  fidthfiil 
exposure  of  its  wants  and  deficiencies  ;*'  and  he  might  have  added, 
with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  ^^  To  show  to  the  courts  what  can 
]X>t  be  accomplished  by  the  best-informed  and  most  practical  sur- 
geons in  tiiB  profession,  thus  saving  them  from  unjust  censure 
and  heavy  pecuniary  damages."  The  first  five  chapters,  making 
up  the  entire  Beport,  in  VoL  8,  for  1855,  are  devoted  to  frao- 
tures  of  the  os  nasi,  septum  narium,  ossa  maxilla  superiora, 
maxilla  inferiora,  and  the  clavicle,  out  of  the  treatment  of  which 
cases  of  Malpractice  very  rarely  if  ever  arise,  will  be  entirely 
passed  over.  To  the  practical  surgeon  the  chapter  is  of  interest^ 
but  not  so  specially  to  the  Medico-legal  student 

In  the  second  part  of  Prof  Hamilton's  Report,  he  discusses^ 
in  a  series  of  chapters,  deformities  in  firactures  of  the  sci^ula, 
humerus,  radius,  ulna,  radius  and  ulna,  carpus  and  phalanges. 

The  surgeon  is  not  unfirequently  sued  for  damages  in  cases  of 
fiucture  of  the  acromion  process.^  ProC  H.  says ;  ^  Of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ooracoid,  or  of  the  acromion  process,  I  have  only 
one  general  observation  to  make.  It  is  very  obvious  that,  in 
neither  of  these  fi:actures  can  any  thing  be  accomplished  by 
splints,  and  probably  quite  as  little  by  position.  All  that  the 
Burgeon  can  do  is  to  enjoin  rest,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  it 
by  suitable  bandages,  and  to  control  inflammation.  If  the  neck 
of  tiie  scapula  is  broken,  whether  the  fi^cture  be  simple  or  comr 
minuted,  the  rational  indication  seems  to  be  to  place  a  moderate 
compress  on  the  axilla,  and,  having  disposed  the  arm  in  the 
aiing,  to  secure  the  elbow  snugly  against  the  side  of  the  body." 

Deformities  after  fractures  of  the  humerus  are  common.  13ie 
diagnosis  is  often  attended  with  great  trouble — ^the  ablest  snr^ 
geons  being  deceived.  Prof  H.  relates  the  following  case,  where 
he  was  himself  deceived  in  a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus;  and  herein  consists  the  great  value  of  Prof  IL*8 
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reported  cases;  he  never  spares  himself;  where  he  has  failed  ot 
been  mistaken,  he  says  so  without  fear  or  apology. 

^  White,  of  BuJB^lo,  aged  twdve,  fell  fourteen  feet,  striking 

on  the  front  and  outside  of  the  left  shoulder.    Dr.  P.,  of  Erie 

county,  saw  the  lad  within  three  hours.    He  was  brought  to  me 

on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident.    The  upper  part  of  the 

arm  was  very  much  swollen.    I  found  the  arm  dressed  as  for  a 

fiacture  of  the  middle  or  lower  third  oi  the  humerus.    It  waa 

shortened  over  an  inch.    The  elbow  was  inclined  backward,  and 

tiiere  was  a  remarkable  projection  in  front  of  the  joint,  feeling 

like  the  head  of  the  bone.    The  hand  and  arm  were  powerless* 

I  suspected  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forward ; 

and,  having  administered  chloroform,  I  attempted  its  reduction 

with  my  heel  on  the  axilla.    While  making  the  extension,  I  fidt 

a  sudden  sensation,  like  the  slipping  of  the  bone  into  its  socket} 

but,  on  examination,  I  found  the  projection  continued  as  befora 

I  then  repeated  the  effort  with  precisely  the  same  result.    I  now 

applied  an  arm-sling,  and  directed  leeches  and  cold  evaporation 

and  lotions.    On  the  25th,  five  days  after  the  accident^  it  waa 

examined  by  Drs.  Mixer,  McGhr^or,  Joseph  Smith  and  m3r8el£ 

We  still  believed  it  was  a  dislocation,  and,  having  administered 

eUoroform,  we  again  attempted  its  reduction.   The  same  sUpping 

sensation  was  produced  as  before,  and  the  defomfiiy  was  repeatr 

edly  made  to  disappear ;  but  on  suspending  the  extension,  it  as 

often  reappeared.    The  character  of  the  accident  was  now  made 

apparent,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  apply  the  splint  and 

bandages  suitable  for  a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the 

humerus,  namely,  a  gutta  percha  splint,  extending  on  the  out* 

ade,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  below  the  elbow,  with  an 

arm  and  body  roller,  secured  with  flour  paste.    On  the  31st^ 

twelve  days  after  the  accident,  Dr.  Wilcox,  marine  surgeon,  saw 

the  arm  with  me.    The  fragments  were  displaced,  the  same  as 

when  I  first  saw  it,  and  the  same  as  when  no  apparatus  had 

been  applied.    We  examined  it  again  carefully,  and  attempted 

to  make  the  firagments  remain  in  place,  but  we  were  unable  to 
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do  so,  except  whfle  holding  them  and  making  extensira. 
August  9th,  (21st  day,)  Dr.  Bowen,  ProC  of  Anatomy,  in 
(Geneva  Medical  CoU^e,  being  present,  I  removed  all  the  dress* 
ings.  Motion  between  the  fragments  had  ceased,  but  the  prcgeo- 
tion  and  shortening  remained  as  before ;  now,  also,  the  irregular 
projections  of  the  fractured  bones  were  more  distinctly  felt  The 
dressings  were  never  reapplied.  Three  months  later  no  change 
had  occurred.  He  could  carry  the  elbow  forward  freely,  as  well  as 
backward — ^the  motions  of  the  shoulder  joint  being  unimpaired.*' 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  dislocations  from 
fractures  of  the  condyle,  where  there  is  much  swelling.  The  fi>l* 
lowing  case  illustrates  this :  '^  Francis  Clifford,  of  St  Catherines^ 
C.  W.,  aged  fifteen,  fell,  in  wresQing,  with  his  right  arm  under 
him,  December  22, 1855.  The  arm  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hemy 
Gh>odman,  of  St  Catherines,  and  treated  by  him.  Three  months 
after  the  accident,  the  lad  was  brought  to  me  by  his  fether,  and 
they  made  the  following  statement : '  Dr.  Goodman  said  the  bonea 
were  dislocated  inward,  and  by  pulling  and  manipulation,  he 
reduced  them.  The  elbow  was  then  greatiy  swollen.  He  applied 
no  splints,  but  only  treated  the  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  subdue 
the  inflammation.  Subsequently  it  was  seen  by  another  suigecm 
in  Canada,  who  believed  that  the  ulna  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  displaced  inward,  and  that  it  still  remained  unreduced.* 
Dr.  J.  Mack,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  St  Catherines,  had  also 
seen  the  arm,  and  did  not  think  the  ulna  was  now  out  of  fisM, 
but  that  the  inner  condyle  was  broken  off.  I  find  a  firagment— - 
the  apophysis  of  the  internal  condyle — broken  off  and  removed 
downward  toward  the  wrist  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  where  it  is 
immovably  fixed.  The  elbow  is  partially  anchylosed,  so  that  it 
can  not  be  straightened  completely,  nor  flexed  to  a  right  angla 
Pronation  and  supination  are  perfect  Dr.  Mack  had  endeavorod 
to  overcome  the  anchylosis  by  moderate  force,  applied  giBdoaUji 
by  means  of  a  splint,  but  he  had  not,  thus  &r,  been  succeasfhL 

The  fither  had  akeady  commenced  an  action  against  D& 
Qoodman  for  damages. 
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It  is  quite  certain  that  the  articular  sur&ces  are  not  now 
diq[>laced.  Whether  they  were  displaced  ori^nally,  it  is^  of 
course,  impossible  to  say.  Whether  they  were  or  were  not,  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  surgeon  is  to  blame  for  not  recognizing 
this  fiacture  when  the  limb  was  so  much  swollen ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  prevented  the  displacement  of  the  fi:ag- 
ment  if  he  had  discovered  the  fracture.  It  is  very  probable,  also, 
that  the  lad  will  ultimately  have  a  fair  use  of  his  elbow  joint; 
and  all  tiiis  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  parties^  to  which  the 
fidlier  relied  only  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  his  son  lose 
the  use  of  his  arm." 

Another  case  is  given  where  deformity  resulted  from  a  simple 
oblique  fracture.  ^  A  lad  of  ei^t  years  fell  from  a  hight  of  four 
ketf  striking  upon  the  floor,  and  breaking  his  left  humerus  just 
above  the  condyles.  The  direction  of  the  fracture  was  obliquely 
downward  and  forward.  Dr.  A.  H.,  of  Pomfret,  was  called,  but 
refiised  to  visit  the  patient^  declaring  that  he  did  not  practice 
suigery. 

Two  other  physicians  were  then  successively  called,  but  they 
also  declined  positively ;  and  Dr.  H.,  being  again  eamestiy  pressed 
to  go,  consented,  though  very  reluctantly.  He  determined  easily 
the  nature  of  the  fracture,  but  as  the  arm  was  already  much 
swollen,  he  concluded  not  to  apply  immediately  any  splints.  On 
the  third  day  he  reduced  the  fragments  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
applied  two  right^ngled  splints— one  on  the  palmar  and  one  on 
the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  arm  and  forearm — ^with  suitable  com- 
presses, rollers^  eta;  also,  two  small  lateral  splints.  These  dress- 
ings he  continued  to  the  arm  during  the  period  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  they  were  finally  removed.  About  nine  months 
after  the  accident  the  lad  was  brought  to  me  for  examination.  I 
fimnd  the  firagments  overlapped  one  inch ;  the  upper  fragment 
projecting  in  firont,  and  the  skin  covering  its  sharp  point  being 
very  thin  and  tend^ ;  the  motion  at  the  elbow  joint  perfect  The 
hand  was  flexed  fordbly  upon  the  ?mst ;  the  first  phalanx  of  all 
the  fingers  extended,  and  tiie  second  and  tturd  forcibly  flexed ; 
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supination  and  pronation  completely  lost;  the  aim  weak  and 
painful ;  the  ulnar  nerve  could  be  felt  lying  across  the  projecting 
end  of  the  bone.  In  the  hope  that  some  favorable  change  might 
result  to  the  hand  by  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  ulnar 
nerve — ^yet  with  not  much  expectation  of  success — I  exposed  the 
bone^  and  removed  the  projecting  fragments  with  a  chiad  and 
saw.  The  ulnar  nerve  had  to  be  lifted  and  laid  aside.  The 
wound  healed  kindly,  but  the  hand,  one  year  from  this  daie^ 
remained  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  operation.'' 

The  surgeon  was  subsequentiy  sued,  but  the  case  never  came 
to  trial 

Out  of  sixty-seven  cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus^  <»ily 
about  thirty-four  resulted  in  perfect  cures,  though,  as  a  general 
thing,  treated  by  ordinarily  good  suigeons — so  doubtful  is  the 
result  in  fractures  of  this  bone. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Prof  H.  arrives,  where  the  fracture  is 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  is,  ^^  Where  there  is  much  dis- 
placement of  the  tubercle,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the 
fibrous  and  tendinous  structures  which  invest  it,  ligameniaus  union 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  result  than  osseous.  In  the  inter-cap- 
sular  fracture,  without  impaction,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may 
perish  from  want  of  nutrition.  In  such  cases,  disoigsmization  of 
the  joint  may  ensue,  as  the  result  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
elimination  of  the  dead  bone  is  accomplished.  In  the  inter-cap* 
sular  impacted  fracture,  the  deformity  is  greater  than  in  the 
extra  capsular.  Each  variety  unites  with  deformity.  The  chief 
diagnostic  signs  of  the  separation  of  the  superior  epiphysis  of 
the  humerus,  are  an  abrupt  projection  beneath  the  coraooid 
process,  caused  by  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment^  and  the 
immediate  recurrence  of  the  deformity  when  the  means  employed 
for  its  reduction  cease  to  be  in  operation.  There  is  no  fracture 
incidental  to  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  in  which  it  is  moie 
difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  their  proper  relative  posi* 
tion.  The  supposition  that^  in  this  injujy,  the  tubercles  form  a 
portion  of  the  lower  fragment,  involves  an  anatomical  error — the 
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fine  of  jnnctioQ  of  the  epiphysis,  with  the  shaft  being  below  these 
piocesses."  These  are  also  the  conclusions  of  Robert  W.  Smith, 
of  Dublin.^  Prof.  H.  adds :  "Perhaps  no  place  will  be  more 
^)pn>priate  than  this,  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in 
firactores  about  the  joints,  and  especially  in  fractures  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shoulder  joint — a  difficulty  so  serious  as  to 
materially  embarrass  the  surgeon  in  his  prognosis,  and  which,  it 
must  certainly  not  be  denied,  diminishes  the  value  of  my  own 
conclusions,  as  based  upon  my  recorded  cases.  It  is  only,  after 
all,  by  an  examination  of  a  great  number  of  cases,  both  before 
and  after  death,  that  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a  complete  solution 
of  these  difficult  questions.  To  this  point  ahready  the  labors  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  B.  Smith,  Key,  and  others  have  been  especially 
directed ;  yet  the  constant  mistakes  committed  to-day  by  the  most 
experienced  surgeons — not  to  speak  of  those  acknowledged  by  Sir 
Astley  himself — ^testify  to  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge." 

Mr.  Johnson  says :  "  It  is  perfectly  undeniable  that  fractures  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  and  dislocations  of  the  head 
of  that  bone—especially  dislocations  into  the  axilla — are,  at 
tunes,  confounded  with  and  mistaken  for  each  other,  even  by 
those  whose  experience  is  great  We  allude  to  our  hospital  sur- 
geons. If  such  mistakes,  then,  occur  with  those  whose  opportu- 
nities  of  practice  are  considerable,  a  fortiori^  how  much  more 
fieqnent  must  they  be  among  those  who  have  few  or  no  such 
opportonities,  and  in  country  practice,  in  particular.  The  ques- 
tbn,  indeed,  need  not  be  b^^ed,  for  the  &ct,  as  so  put,  is,  un- 
happily, notorious."* 

FtoC  H.  says:  ^It  has  occadonally  happened  to  me  to  see  the 
smtgeon  severely  blamed  for  errors  of  diagnosis  in  relation  to 
mjnries  about  the  shoulder  joint ;  and  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  soi^eons  the  necessity  of  studying  the  diagnostic  signs  of 
tlieae  various  acddents  with  great  care." 


*  Treatise  on  Fiactures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  etc.,  pp.  207-8. 
•Mad.  Cbir.  Rev.,  YoL  14^  p.  133. 
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Of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  he  says :  ^It  has  been  observed 
by  surgeons  that  non-union  results  more  frequently  after  fiac- 
tures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  than  after  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  any  other  bone.  This  observation  is  confirmed  by  my 
own  researches/'  This  unfortunate  result^  it  Is  suggested  and 
argued  at  considerable  length,  arises  irom  the  universal  habit  of 
surgeons  to  dress  fractures  of  the  humerus  by  placing  the  fore* 
arm  at  right  angles  with  the  arm,  instead  of  placing  it  in  a  straight 
position.  If  this  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  deformities  in  these 
cases,  it  is  essential  that  those  who  practice  surgery  should  know 
it  Out  of  thirty-eight  cases  of  fracture  of  the  radius,  reported 
by  Prof.  H.,  twenty-five  are  imperfect  in  the  result — some 
slightly.  This  shows  the  difficulties  attending  the  treatment  of 
fi:actures  of  this  bone. 

Anchylosis  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  are  yery  common  wh» 
there  has  been  a  fracture  of  the  radius  or  tibia  at  its  lower  end; 
and  this  stiffness  is  oflen  the  ground  of  complaint  against  sur- 
geons and  troublesome  litigation. 

Prof!  H.  accounts  for  this  stiffiiess,  not  by  supposing  the  bone 
was  not  properly  set,  but  he  says :  ^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  phenomenon  is  due  to  an  effiision — ^first  serous,  and  thm 
fibrinous — along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  and  it  is  equalty 
present  after  sprains  and  other  severe  injuries  about  this  part,  as 
in  fractures.  In  many  cases,  however,  its  prolonged  continuanoe 
and  its  firmness  have  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  bones  were  dis- 
placed— a  suspicion  which  only  a  moderate  d^ee  of  care  in  tiie 
examination  ought  easily  to  dispel.  Here,  then,  we  shall  find  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  anchylosis  in  the  wrist  and  finger 
joints,  which,  often  for  a  time  almost  complete,  continues  oocsr 
sionally  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  i^  indeed,  it  is  not  pe^ 
petual:  an  anchylosis,  produced,  not  as  has  generally  been 
affirmed,  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  these  joints^ 
but  simply  by  the  inflammatory  effiisions  and  consequent  adhe- 
sions along  the  theca  and  serous  sheaths,  through  which  the  ten- 
dons all  pass  in  thdr  course  to  the  hands  and  fingers.    The 
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fingers  are  quite  as  often  thus  anchylosed  as  the  wrist  joint 
itself — a  circumstance  which  is  quite  inexplicable  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  anchylosis  is  due  to  an  inflammation  in  the  joints.  In- 
deed^  I  have  seen  the  fingers  rigid  after  many  months,  when, 
having  observed  the  case  throughout,  myself,  I  was  certain  that 
no  inflammatory  action  had  reached  them.  Nor  is  it  any  more 
difBcult  to  show  that  the  anchylosis  of  the  wrist  joint  is  not  due 
to  a  malposition  of  its  articular  surfaces,  as  has  often  been  asserted 
in  written  treatises,  and  reaffirmed  by  excellent  surgeons,  when 
recording  their  testimony  under  oath ;  for,  if  the  anchylosis  of 
the  fingers,  in  all  these  cases,  is  known  not  to  be  the  result  of 
malposition  of  their  joint  surfaces,  but  only  of  inflannnation  of 
thdr  tendinous  sheaths,  why  shall  we  refiise  to  accept  the  same 
e]q)lanation  for  anchylosis  at  the  wrist  ?" 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  says :  "Fractures  of  the  radius,  within 
two  inches  of  the  wrist,  when  treated  by  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons, are  of  very  diflScult  management,  so  as  to  avoid  all  de- 
fi>nnity;  indeed,  more  or  less  deformity  may  occur  under  the 
treatment  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  more  or  less  imper- 
fection in  the  motion  of  the  wrist  or  radius  is  very  apt  to  follow 
finr  a  longer  or  shorter  tima  Even  when  the  firacture  is  well 
cured,  an  anterior  prominence  at  the  wrist,  or  near  it,  will  some- 
times result  firom  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  etc.'' 

The  reporter  of  the  opinion  of  Prof  Mott,  himself  a  surgeon 
of  New  York  City,  says :  "As  the  above  opinion  of  Prof  Mott 
coincides  with  my  own  observations,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
city,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  surgical 
authorities,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  assist  in  removing  some 
ci  tile  groundless  and  ill-merited  aspersions  which  are  occasional^ 
thrown  on  the  members  of  our  profession  by  the  ignorant  or 
designing."  Professor  H.  adopts  the  above  as  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

The  Mowing  case  illustrates  the  above  principles :  ^Mrs.  Ray- 
mond, of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  turned  over 
in  a  stage  coach,  and  broke  the  radius  just  above  the  wrist  joint 
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Dr.  Huff,  a  surgeon  of  well-known  sldll,  residing  in  Albion, 
oaQedy  and  treated  the  fractura  About  three  months  afber,  Mnk 
Raymond  called  upon  me  to  ascertain  whether  the  arm  could  bo 
improved,  and  whether  I  believed  the  treatment  had  been  cor- 
rect The  hand  falls  slightly  to  the  radial  side^  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  is  prominent  The  motions  of  the  wrist  joint  are 
not  free.  She  subsequently  commenced  an  action  against  tibe 
doctor  for  damages." 

Of  twenty-two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ulna,  Pro£  H.  reports 
ten  imperfect 

Of  forty  fractures  of  both  the  radius  and  ulna,  thiriy-tiiree 
were  simple,  and  there  were  fourteen  imperfect  cures. 

Pio£  H.  remarks:  ^The  prognosis,  in  these  acddents,  seems 
to  take  the  widest  range ;  for  while  a  larger  proportion  Hum  in 
the  case  of  ahnost  any  other  long  bone%  united  without  appredsr 
ble  deformity,  a  considerable  proportion  delay  to  unite^  or  do  not 
unite  at  all;  and  some,  even  when  the  fracture  is  most  simply 
result  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  limb  by  gangrene.  Of  tbe 
occurrence  of  gangrene,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  entire 
arm,  after  a  simple  fracture,  I  have  reported  one  example.  A 
second  example  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Snell,  a  very 
respectable  young  physician,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  winch  a 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  involving  the  elbow  joint,  occurring  in  a 
boy  of  slender  stamina,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the 
hand  by  mortification — ^the  littie  finger  perishing  fi^m  dry  gan* 
grene,  and  the  adjacent  parts  afterward  sloughing  by  ordioazy 
humid  mortification.  A  prosecution  ensued,  in  which  Drs.  Wit 
lard  Parker,  and  Prince  declared  their  conviction  that  these  unto- 
ward consequences  were  due  to  the  bandages  having  been  applied 
too  tightiy ;  while  Drs.  Mott,  Rogers,  Wood,  Ayers,  Dizon  and 
others,  believed  that  the  mortification  of  the  fingers  resulted  from 
causes  over  which  he  had  no  control  The  jury  returned  a  vei^ 
diet  against  the  Doctor  for  $3,000.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  a  new  trial  will  be  granted,  as  the  verdict  was  dearly  againflt 
the  weight  of  testimony.'' 
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Hiese  general  principles,  connected  with  the  superior  extrend-* 
ties,  are  also  applicable  to  the  lower ;  still,  it  will  be  well  to  follow 
Prof.  H^  in  his  investigations,  connected  with  firactures  and  de» 
fonnities  of  the  inferior  extremities,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
science  relating  to  fractures  may  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  them  legally. 

Of  one  hundred  and  five  cases  of  firacture  of  the  femur,  only 
about  ten  are  reported  as  resulting  in  perfect  cure&  The  treat* 
ment  is  attended  with  all  the  difficuliy— ^nd  possibly  more-^ 
that  attends  fractures  of  the  humerus.  The  small  quantity  of 
complete  cures,  or  results,  indicate  that  fractures  of  the  femur  ar8 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  the  humerus — ^the  hip  joint 
more  than  the  shoulder  joint 

Shortening  is  almost  universal  in  these  cases  of  firacture  of  the 
fismur.  While  this  has  been  understood,  perhaps,  by  the  best 
dbuss  of  surgeons,  ^  there  seems  to  have  existed  only  certain 
vague  and  indefinite  notions  as  to  the  proportion  and  amount  of 
shortening,  and  which  have  had  for  their  basis  nothing  better  than 
a  few  imperfectly  analyzed  observations." 

The  fdlowing  are  the  conclusions  to  which  Prof  H.  arrives  on 
tfus  point: 

^  1.  That  in  the  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  occurring  in  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  but 
offer  the  ordinary  resistonce  to  extension  and  counter^xtendon, 
and  where  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  have  once  been  com- 
nletd y  displaced ;  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  an 
"Teriapping  and  consequent  shortenLg  of  the  bone  <L  be  pre- 
vented. 

2.  Hat  in  a  similar  firacture  occurring  in  children,  or  in  persons 
undar  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  bone  may  sometimes  be  made 
to  unite  with  so  little  shortening  that  it  can  not  be  detected 
by  measurement ;  bat  whether,  in  such  cases,  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
shortening,  since  with  children,  especially,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi* 
cult  to  measure  very  accurately,  I  can  not  say. 

S.  That  in  transverse  finctured,  or  oblique  and  dentricnlated^ 
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^beurring  in  addts^  and  in  which  the  broken  fiagments  hare  be* 
•ome  completely  displaced,  it  will  generally  be  found  equally 
imposaible  to  present  shortening ;  because  it  will  be  found  to  be 
genetaUy  impossible  to  bring  the  broken  ends  agun  into  such  a 
position  as  that  they  will  rest  upon  and  support  each  other. 

4.  That  in  all  fractures^  whether  occurring  in  adults  or  in  child* 
leu,  whore  the  fiagments  have  never  been  comjAetdy  or  at  all 
diapkced,  coDBtituting  only  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  the  whole 
Humber  of  these  fiactures,  a  union  without  shortemig  may  always 
be  expected. 

^  6.  That  where,  in  consequence  of  displacement^  an  oreriappng 
Oocurs,  the  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  when  the  best  appli- 
ances and  the  utmost  skill  have  been  employed,  is  between  on^ 
half  and  threoKjuarters  of  an  inch." 

Pro£  H.  insists  that  the  straight  portion  is  the  proper  one  fiir 
dressing  fiaetures  of  the  fonur,  and  supports  his  qmiion  by  the 
testimony  of  neariy  all  the  leading  sui^eons  in  this  country  and 
Europe^  with  whom  he  has  had  an  extaisiTe  private  conreqKmd- 
ence.  He  also  urges  a  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  soigeon 
of  I^iiladelplBa,  Dr.  Gea  W.  Norris,  as  to  the  unportanoe  of 
frequent  dressings  in  these  difficulties,  and  frequent  dressings  in 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  about  the  joints,  as 
Wdl  as  of  careful  passive  motion  to  the  joints,  at  tlie  same  tuna 
carefully  observing  a  state  of  perfect  rest 

The  following  cases,  where  actions  for  damages  were  brou^ 
fiir  alleged  Malpractice  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures,  am 
also  from  Prof  Hamilt(»¥*s  report : 

John  C.  Basset  v.  John  B.  Collins  and  Anthony  Barney^ 
Supreme  Court,  N.  T. 

^In  the  M  of  1843,  John  C.  Basse^  of  Independence,  aged 
fcrty-eight,  then  in  good  health,  but  corpulent,  was  injured  by  the 
ipeetting  of  his  wagon,  and  the  felling  of  a  box,  as  was  bdievedr 
upon  his  thigh.  He  was  carried  into  a  puUic  house  in  Wood- 
hall,  and  there  attended  by  Drs.  Reed  and  Carey.  After  a  cai#- 
fiil  and  complete  examination,  by  measuring  etc^  they  omdoded 
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that  Mr.  Basset  bad  only  received  a  severe  bruisa  He  remaigad 
two  weeks  under  theu:  care^  and  was  taken  home  in  a  bed.  Four 
weeks  afler  the  accident^  Drs.  Collins  and  Barney  were  called  in, 
as  the  lefl  leg  was  now  said  to  be  shortened  and  turned  out 
These  gentlemen  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  leg  in  the 
following  condition:  Shortened  an  inch  and  a-half;  the  toes 
turned  out,  and  could  not  be  turned  in ;  the  lefl  heel  correspond- 
ing to  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot ;  a  bunch  in  the  groin,  like  the 
head  of  the  femur.  They  decided  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  pubis,  and  with  pulleys  properly 
acljufited  and  carefully  operated  upon,  proceeded  to  attempt  its 
reduction.  Afler  two  or  three  minutes'  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  a  sound  was  heard,  and  a  sensation  felt  by  nearly  all 
who  were  assisting,  which  was  then  described  as  the  sound  and 
sensation  usually  produced  when  a  dislocation  is  reduced.  The 
patient  was  now  released  from  the  pulleys,  and  made  to  get  up. 
The  limb  was  of  its  original  length,  and  in  its  natural  position, 
and  the  tumor  in  the  groin  had  disappeared.  The  patient  was 
again  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  dismissed  as  cured.  It,  however, 
appeared  in  the  testimony,  that  a  few  days  afler  it  was  again 
shortened  and  turned  out ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  &ct8 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendants.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  get  the  use  of  his  limb  so  as  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  crutches  or  a  cane  in  one  or  two  years.  The  limb 
is  now  shortened  an  inch  and  a-hal^  and  moderately  turned  over ; 
but  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  free,  and  the  plaintiff  walks  with 
a  very  slight  halt,  and  without  inconvenience. 

Dre.  Collins  and  Barney  were  sued,  and  the  case  was  tried 
January,  1848,  before  Judge  Morain;  but  the  jury  having  dis- 
agreed, it  was  tried  again  before  Judge  Mallett,  in  the  Circuit 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  in  August,  1848. 

In  the  first  trial  the  plaintiff  charged  tiiat  the  limb  was  sound 
when  tiie  defendants  took  hold  of  it  with  the  pulleys,  and  that 
they  then  fractured  it  through  the  neck  and  without  the  capsola 

In  the  last  trial  this  was  not  claimed;  but  it  was  alleged  that 
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ibe  original  accident  was  probably  a  firactore  without  the  capsule^ 
and  without  displacement ;  that  when  examined  by  Drs.  Collins 
and  Barney,  a  displacement  had  occurred,  and  that  the  defend* 
ants  were  chargeable  with  criminal  n^ligence  or  ignorance  in  not 
discoyering  that  it  was  a  fracture ;  and  consequently  for  subject* 
ing  the  plaintiff  to  the  useless  pain  of  extension  with  the  pul- 
leys, and  in  not  applying  subsequently  a  retentive  apparatus^ 
since,  through  tUs  omission,  the  plaintiff  had  a  shortened  and 
crooked  1^. 

On  the  defense,  it  was  admitted  that  the  original  accident  was 
a  fracture,  without  displacement ;  but  that  it  was  loithin  the  cap^ 
sule,  and  near  the  head  of  the  bone ;  that  its  being  within  the 
capsule,  and  near  the  head,  could  alone  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  ^ bunch'  in  the  groin,  which  disappeared  with  the  reduction, 
and  for  the  slowness  of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  limb. 
It  was  claimed,  also,  that  the  signs  described  by  the  witnesses 
were  the  ordinary  signs  of  dislocation  upon  the  pubis,  and  would 
^  likely  to  deceive  the  most  skillful  surgeon ;  that  several  emi'^ 
nent  surgeons  had  mistaken  fractures  of  the  thigh  for  disloca* 
tions ;  that  the  extension  with  the  pulleys  did  him  no  permanent 
fsarm ;  that  the  subsequent  treatment  pursued  by  the  patient  in 
this  case,  viz.:  keeping  his  bed  for  a  few  days,  and  getting  about 
x>n  crutches,  would  have  been  the  proper  treatment  bad  the  exact 
nature  of  the  accident  been  fully  known ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
patient  had  as  good  a  limb  as  can  ordinarily  be  expected  in  this 
fracture,  under  the  most  skillful  management 

The  examination  of  the  numerous  witnesses  having  closed,  and 
f!he  counsel  having  addressed  the  jury,  the  Judge  followed  with  a 
most  pungent  and  impressive  charge,  in  which  the  jury  were 
instructed  to  disregard  all  mere  appeals  to  their  prejudices,  and 
especially  to  reject  that  counsel  which  would  advise  them  to  look 
upon  the  medical  profession  as  an  oppressive  and  aristocratio 
monopoly,  and  to  decide  the  case  upon  the  &cts,  as  drawn  from 
the  witnesses  upon  the  stand.  The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
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The  defendants  in  Has  case  were  men  who  bad  long  praetiqed 
medicine  and  suigeiy  in  the  county  of  Alleghany,  and  they  both 
occupy  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  as  men  of 
skill  and  worth ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  the  mind 
tiie  Hon.  Judge,  as  well  as  of  the  intelligent  Jury,  they  received  a 
fidl  and  unqualified  acquittal  fix)m  the  charge  of  any  degree  of 
n^ligence  or  unskiUfulnesa'' 

Another  action  resulted  irom  the  following  case: 

•*In  Dec,  1843,  W.  S.,  forty  years  old,  a  house-joiner,  was 
employed  shingling  the  roof  of  a  rail-road  depot,  when  he  fell 
and  fractured  the  right  femur,  about  its  middle^  transversely.  Dr. 
W.  of  BufSdo,  was  called,  and  applied  Sir  Astley  Cooper^s 
double  inclined  plane,  having  previously  covered  the  leg  with  a 
roller^  and  secured  lateral  splints  to  the  thigh.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  the  dressings  were  finally  removed,  the  fi^gments 
l)eing  united  firmly* 

Subsequently  S.  claimed  damages  for  Malpractice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  leg,  and  Dr.  W.  was  sued,  and  the  case  was  tried  in 
the  Erie  Co.  Supreme  Court,  first  in  1844,  and  again  in  June, 
1845.  In  neither  of  these  trials  was  the  jury  able  to  agree. 
Finally,  in  June,  1848,  it  was  tried  in  the  same  court — Justice 
James  G.  Hoyt  presiding.  The  limb  was  shortened  one  inch. 
Drs.  Mowbridge,  Barnes  and  Bumell,  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  thought  it  a  ^  medium  cure.'  Dr.  Sprague  did  not 
think  so.  Dr.  Fiint,  on  the  part  ol  the  defense,  thought  it  an 
average  cure.  I  thought  it  nearly,  but  not  quite  an  average 
cure.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  bend  and  shortening  was 
the  result  of  the  use  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  and  fi^om  neg- 
ligence in  its  use ;  and  that  it  occurred  while  the  limb  was  in  the 
^nt  The  defendant  replying  that  it  came  out  of  the  splint 
straight,  and  that  the  deformity  now  present  took  place  afler  his 
reqM>nsibility  had  ceased. 

Dr.  Trowbridge  said  that  ^more  or  less  deformity  usually  fol- 
lows a  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone,  even  in  the  best  cases.'  Dr, 
Bnmell  said  <it  was  a  difilcult  bone  to  heal  and  make  straight* 
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Dr.  Austin  Flint  said, '  fracture  of  the  tbigh  bone  is  one  of  Uie 
most  difficult  to  treat — ^perhaps,  the  most  so.'  Dr.  Willaid  F^ker 
said,  ^  lu  children  you  may  generally  get  union  without  shorten- 
ing ;  in  a  well,  active  man  you  may  not — ^it  depends  upon  flie 
power  of  the  muscles.' 

The  Judge  charged  the  jury  as  to  the  points  of  law,  stating, 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  defendant  had  exercised  or- 
dinary skill  and  ordinary  care,  they  were  to  find  for  him.  He 
then  went  into  a  general  review  of  the  testimony,  stating^  also^ 
that  in  cases  like  these  the  medical  testimony  should  have  more 
weight  in  matters  of  opiniou  than  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses, as  they  were,  it  is  supposed,  better  informed  upon  matters 
of  the  nature  here  presented. 

The  verdict  was  for  the  defendant" 

Here  is  another  interesting  case  of  all^d  Malpractice. 

"  Geo.  S.  Aikin,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  aged  seven  years,  broke  fais 
right  tlugh  obliquely,  just  above  the  knee  joints  jumping  down 
a  bank  of  about  three  feet 

Dr.  O.,  an  accomplished  surgeon,  residing  in  Lockport,  was 
called.  The  limb  was  not  then  much  swollen.  He  applied  dde 
splints,  rollers,  etc.,  carefully,  and  then  laid  tiic  limb  over  a  Day's 
double  inclined  plane.  The  knee  was  elevated  about  six  or  eight 
inches.  Before  applying  the  splints,  suitable  extension  had  been 
made,  and  after  completing  the  dressings  the  t>vo  limbs  seemed 
to  be  of  the  same  length.  These  dresr^ings  were  examined  and 
readjusted  daily.  On  about  the  seventh  day  the  Lad  was  com- 
plaining a  good  deal  of  pain,  etc.  He  had  all  along  been  restiess, 
and  had  complained,  at  times,  of  pain  in  his  leg  and  foot  Dr. 
B.  now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  toes  looked  unnaturally 
white,  and  that  they  were  cold.  Counsel  was  now  called,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  G.,  when  it  was  determined  to  abandon  all  dress- 
ings, and  direct  their  efforts  solely  to  saving  the  limb.  The 
result  was  that  slowly  a  considerable  portion  of  his  foot  died  and 
doughed  away,  leaving  only  the  tarsal  bones.  The  firactmre 
united,  but  with  considerable  overlapping  and  deformity. 
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Dr.  0.  sued  the  fiiQier  of  the  child  for  the  amount  of  his  ser- 
idces,  when  Mr.  Akin  put  in  a  plea  of  Malpractioe^  and  that^  con- 
sequently, the  services  were  without  value. 

Hie  case  was  tried  at  the  March  Term  of  the  Niagara  Oirouit 
lor  1856,  Judge  Green  presiding. 

On  the  part  of  the  defense,  it  was  daimed  that  the  death  of 
the  foot  was  in  consequence  of  the  bandages  being  too  ti^it 
While,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  G.,  the  plaintifl^  it  was  shown  that  tiie 
death  of  tiie  toes  was  preceded  by  the  loss  of  color,  and  that  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  either  venous  or  arterial  congestioii. 
The  medical  gentlemen  examined  as  witnesses,  declared  tliat  this 
circumstance  furnished  the  most  positive  evidence  which  could  be 
desired,  that  the  death  of  the  toes  was  not  due  to  the  tightness 
of  the  bandages ;  but  that  its  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  ati 
arrest  of  the  arterial  or  nervous  currents  supplying  the  limb,  or 
in  both.  They  believed,  also,  that  the  projection  of  the  superior 
fiagments  into  the  popliteal  space  was  sufficient  to  cause  this 
arrest  They  also  believed  that  this  overiapping  and  consequent 
projection  could  not  have  been  prevented  in  this  case^  and  that, 
therefore^  the  treatment  was  not  responsible  for  this  unfortunate 
result;  indeed,  they  regarded  the  treatment  as  correct^  and  tiie 
result  as  a  triumph  of  skill,  in  that^  that  any  portion  of  the  limb 
was  saved,  the  leg  and  foot  now  remaining,  being  &x  more  usefid 
than  any  artificial  leg  and  foot  could  be. 

The  Judge,  in  a  ohaige  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  lib- 
erality, sought  to  impress  upon  the  jury  the  value  of  the  medical 
testimony.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Dr.  G.,  allowing  the 
amount  of  his  claim  for  services,  with  the  costs  of  suit" 

In  twenty  fiuctures  of  the  tibia — fifteen  of  which  were  simple- 
all  the  results  were  perfect^  except  the  five  that  were  complicated, 
and  these  were  all  imperfect 

In  nineteen  cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  ten  were  imperfect 

In  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  of  fi:acture  of  both  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  thirty-seven  are  marked  perfect,  and  seventy-one  im- 
perfect ;  forty-nine  are  not  shortened,  and  sixty-one  shortened. 
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'Px(£  H.  remarks :  ^The  large  size  and  irregular  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  small  amount  of  the  muscular  tissue  cover- 
ing them,  especially  near  the  articulations,  the  severity  of  the 
iqjuiies  to  which  they  are  liable,  with  their  remoteness  fix)m  the 
center  of  circulation — ^these  circumstances  render  them  exceed- 
ingly exposed  to  injury  from  the  too  great  or  unequal  pressure  of 
.q[>lint  or  of  bandages;  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  myself  as  it 
has  to  Dr.  Norris,  to  find  the  skin  vesicated,  or  even  ulcerated 
$nd  sloughing,  when  the  patients  are  first  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  a  condition  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  due  to  the 
inal-adjustment  of  the  splints,  or  to  the  tightness  of  the  baih- 
dages.  Too  much  care  can  never  be  exercised  in  the  application 
of  the  first  dressings,  nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  being  removed,  or 
fireely  opened,  so  as  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  limb 
thoroughly  on  all  sides." 

The  author  has  thus  made  a  very  careful  and  full  digest  of  the 
voluminous  Reports  of  Prof  Hamilton — ^running  through  thiee 
volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Med.  Association- 
arranging  and  condensing  that  portion  that  bears  directly  upon 
the  subject  under  investigation.  The  matter  here  given  firom 
those  Reports  is  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  medical 
man  and  to  the  attorney ;  both  can  at  once  see  what  is,  and  what 
should  be  expected  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  fiuctureo^ 
without  being  burdened  with  the  details  of  practice.  Every  sur- 
geon and  physician  should  overhaul  and  study  carefully  these 
Reports.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  them — the  vast  range  of  authorities  consulted  and  quoted — 
without  thorough  examination  and  study ;  and  this  he  can  not 
bestow  without  profit  to  himself  and  patients. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MALPRACTIOE  IK  DISLOCATIONS. 

ScME  dislocations  are  very  simple^  requiring  but  littie  caie^ 
wbUe  others  are  attended  with  the  gravest  symptoms.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  treatment  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  kind 
and  size  of  the  joint  makes  the  difference^  together  with  the  compli- 
oations.  From  the  wrist  and  ankle  upward  the  difficulty  is  greater 
and  the  danger  more  to  be  apprehended ;  especially  the  elbow  and 
knee  joints^  are  always  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

There  is  no  class  of  injuries  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
exposed,  that  will  not  suffer  less  from  delay  than  in  the  case  of 
dislocation.  To  act  promptly  and  correctiy  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  hour  lost  enhances, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  difficulties  of  reduction,  and  greatly  en- 
dangers the  reputation  of  the  surgeon,  and  it  may  make  him 
fiaUe,  should  the  delay  be  owing  to  his  advice  or  conduct 

Some  seem  to  think  that  no  great  d^ee  of  anatomical  knowt 
edge  is  requisite  or  essential  to  the  speedy  and  correct  adjustment 
of  dislocations,  from  the  success  that  is  claimed  for  the  ^  natural 
bone-setter,'*  and  from  the  usual  quickness  of  the  operation.  Tins 
confidence  in  this  class  of  quacks  rests  upon  popular  error.  It 
is  a  remnant  of  ancient  superstition  in  regard  to  medicine. 

Without  a  high  d^ree  of  anatomical  knowledge,  these  kind  of 
injuries  can  not  be  treated  with  any  degree  of  success.  In 
determining  the  question  as  to  whether  a  dislocation  exists  at  all — 
a  very  important  point  to  be  settled — ^if  there  exists  a  dislocation, 
as  to  what  its  nature  and  complications  are ;  in  applying  the  neces- 
aaiy  skill  in  its  reduction,  the  most  thorough  knowledge  is  called 
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for.  It  not  unirequently  happens  that  a  litQe  hurry  or  carelesa* 
ness  leaves  an  important  joint  dislocated  for  life,  and  ike  sop* 
geon — ^there  being  i-easonable  grounds  for  believing  that  ordinary 
care  and  skill  might  have  detected  the  true  state  of  the  case^  aid 
rectified  the  difficulty — ^becomes  responsible  for  the  damage. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  os 
femoris,  which  was  not  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
ever  after  continued  so ;  a  consultation  was  held  upon  the  natoie 
of  the  injury,  and,  after  long  consideration  and  deliberation,  a 
r^rt  was  made  by  one  of  the  surgeons  to  this  effect^  ^  Wellf  dr, 
tiiank  God,  we  are  all  agreed  there  is  no  dislocation  I" 

Sometimes  the  swelling  is  so  great,  immediatdy  after  tlio 
xeceipt  of  the  injury,  or  before  the  surgeon  is  able  to  see  the  cui^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  one  of  dialoofr 
tion  or  not 

No  correct  anatomical  knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  the  paits 
subject  to  these  injuries,  without  thorough  and  repeated  diaseo- 
tions  of  the  structures  of  the  joints.  An  acquaintance  witb  ^ 
muscles  of  the  limb,  and  their  dissection,  however  neatiy  done,  does 
not  develop  the  condition  of  the  joints  and  their  structure  or  hot 
A  dislocation  may  take  place;  its  condition  when  dislocated,  upog 
which  depends  the  direction  and  d^ee  of  extension  to  be  i^q[diei 
in  its  reduction.  Students  are  too  apt  to  throw  away  the  jmd^ 
after  haviog  dissected  the  other  parts,  thus  losing  Uiat  praotiod 
knowledge  upon  which  good  treatment  of  dislocations  d^)eiidfl^ 
and  giving  rise  to  so  many  enrors  and  failures  in  practice,  tfaoa  hj^ 
ing  the  grounds  for  litigation  and  heavy  damages. 

The  dislocations  of  the  hip,  shoulder  and  elbow,  can  not  be 
detected  certainly,  as  to  their  precise  nature  and  extent,  exo^  \ij 
those  who  possess  correct  auatomical  knowledge. 

Sir  Astiey  Cooper  says  he  has  known  hospital  surgeons  «]m 
Jbave  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  misiaki 
the  more  difficult  kinds  of  dislocations,  and  mentions  a  case  tfaat 
occurred  in  a  hospital,  where  the  difficulty  was  a  fradurt  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone ;  but,  being  mistook  for  a  dislocation,  the  patient 
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was  ezposedy  tiiroa^  the  surgeon's  ignorance,  to  a  violent  and 
protiBcted  extension.  l%ia  has  oocorred  more  frequently  than 
good  surgeons  would  admits  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

Without  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  form  of  the  extremities  of 
the  bones,  their  mode  of  articulation,  the  ligaments  by  which  they 
are  connected  and  supported,  the  dbection  in  which  their  most 
poweifiil  muscles  act;  the  man  who  attempts  to  adjust  a  disloca- 
tion, or  a  supposed  one^  works  in  the  dark.  When  all  these 
normal  conditions  are  well  fixed  in  the  mind,  any  departure  firom 
it  is  at  once  d^»cted,  and  the  proper  remedy  applied.  A  person 
not  having  this  anatomical  knowledge,  should  never  undertake  to 
rednoe  dislocations  upon  the  grounds  of  his  medical  character  or 
q>edal  knowledge  in  otiier  departments  of  the  profession. 

It  has  aheady  been  stated  that  sudden  tumefiiction  sometimes 
supervenes,  and  renders  a  diagnosis  either  difficult  or  impossible; 
so  that  a  good  surgeon  may  well  hesitate  until  the  swelling  has 
abated*  In  these  cases,  the  cautious  surgeon  is  careful  what 
opinion  he  gives ;  and  those  who  are  called  in  consultation,  after 
time  has  elapsed,  and  the  swdling  abated,  when  the  locality  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  easily  determined,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury  fiilly  understood ;  can,  unwittin^y,  leave  the 
fii8t*called  surgeon,  having  charge  of  the  case,  to  unjust  and 
dangerous  censures,  if  they  do  not  exphun  the  reasons  why  it 
might  have  been  imposable,  at  an  earlier  day,  to  arrive  at  a  sat* 
is&ctory  conclusion  or  diagnosis. 

An  occasional  occurrence  of  difficulty,  in  reducing  what  seems 
to  be  but  a  ample  dislocation,  arises  fix)m  the  obstruction  of  mus- 
cles or  tendons,  which,  becoming  rigid  or  twisted  ftom  their  posi- 
tion, prevent  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  into 
its  socket  At  other  times  there  are  obscure  and  mysterious 
caoses  <^  difficulty,  in  reducing  dislocations,  that  evade  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent,  and  which  will 
forever  remain  unknown,  unless  revealed  by  post  mortem 
examination. 

A  principle  cause  ef  difficulty,  in  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation 
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of  long  standing,  arises  from  the  increasing  inoiganio  contnuv 
tion  of  the' muscles  engaged;  also,  the  new  fibrous  adhesioiis 
which  the  new  bone  acquires ;  but  this  difficulty  of  reduotaon 
does  not  increase  by  lapse  of  time  as  rapidly  as  does  that  of 
diagnosis.  The  tension  of  the  muscles  is  not  supposed  to  idp 
crease  after  a  few  days,  while  the  passive  contractions  of  the 
muscles  will  demand  an  increasing  force  of  extension  by  the 
mechanical  agents  employed;  the  progress  of  this  additiraal 
resistance  is  slow,  and  will  not^  for  many  days,  present  any  sen- 
ous  obstacles  to  the  elongation  of  the  limb  by  pldleys  or  similar 
agents.^ 

The  ablest  surgeons  diifer  as  to  the  length'of  time,  after  wluoh 
a  surgeon  is  no  longer  to  be  justified  in  trying  to  reduce  a  dislO' 
cation  by  the  application  of  extension.  Sir  A.  Cooper  olgects 
to  any  efforts  being  made  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  and  this  time  he  places  at  two  months  for  the  hameros^  and 
three  for  the  femur ;  while  Mr.  Skey  is  not  willing  to  limit  the 
time  definite,  within  nine  months  or  a  year,  when  all  effort  is  to 
be  abandoned.  He  claims  to  have  reduced  a  humerus  after  timid 
months.^ 

In  dislocations  of  long  standing  the  cavity  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  played  becomes  filled  with  new  growth,  the  cartilage 
thicken,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  fiistened  in  its  new 
position,  by  fibrous  growths,  where  it  rests,  in  time,  almost  u 
firmly  as  in  its  original  position. 

Where  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis,  and  extension  is 
applied  to  a  fractured  limb,  instead  of  a  dislocated  one,  for 
obvious  reasons  the  i*esult  may  be  serious  to  the  patient  and  dis^ 
honorable  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  rendering  the  operator 
making  the  mistake  liable. 

An  ignorant  surgeon  will  sometimes  apply  the  bandages  aroond 
the  elbow  joint,  to  which  he  applies  his  extension  in  such  a  way 

*  Skey'8  Operative  Surgery,  73. 

'  Medical  Times,  London,  for  June,  1S48. 
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that  it  slips,  and  defeats  the  whole  proceeding,  or  he  will  bind  the 
dbow  to  a  right  angle,  in  order  to  get  an  immovable  joint,  giving 
unnecessary  pain,  and  throwing  the  whole  extending  force  on  the 
forearm.  This  is  an  inexcusable  error ;  so,  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, the  same  principles  apply.  Again,  the  extending  force 
being  applied  to  the  elbow,  instead  of  the  wrist,  the  bone  is,  in 
&ct,  being  drawn  up  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  latisimus 
dorsi,  while,  through  the  medium  of  the  triceps  extensor  muscle, 
is  bdng  drawn  down,  from  which,  the  whole  object  is  to  sepamte 
and  dislodge  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Both  the  scapula  and 
the  pelvis  should  remain  as  &r  as  possible  dormant,  when  exten* 
ffion  is  applied  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  femur  or  humerus* 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  simple  points  like  these,  that 
the  profession,  as  well  as  the  patient,  often  suffer ;  and  because 
this  is  80,  and  the  blameworthy  are  sometimes  overtaken  and 
panished,  the  idea  becomes  prevalent  that  whenever  there  is 
ft  fidlure  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  the  surgeon  is  to  blame,  let  the 
drcomstances  attending  the  case  be  what  they  may,  and  that  he 
should  respond  in  damages. 

All  the  medical  profession  asks,  in  respect  to  these  cases,  is, 
that  the  courts  shall  carefully  draw  the  line  between  those  cases 
where  there  is  really  ignorance,  and  those  where  the  impossibilities 
are  so  great  they  can  not  be  overcome  by  skill ;  and  this  the 
courts  irill  do,  if  the  truth  can  be  properly  brought  before  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GKOLISH  AND  AMERICAN  ADJIIDIOATED  OASES 
8EAB  f.  PRENTICE,  8  East's  Rep.  3i7. 

The  leading  English  case,  where  there  was  no  evidence  of 
nnskillfulness  introduced,  though  it  was  alleged  in  the  declaratioo, 
is  that  of  Sear  v.  Prentice.  This  was  an  action  brongfat  by  ihe 
plaintiff,  a  shoemaker,  against  the  defendant,  whom  he  had  en- 
ployed  as  a  surgeon,  and  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  ne^genfly 
undertaken  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  elbow  and  fractured 
arm  of  the  plaintiff  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the  cure. 

A  verdict  having  been  given  for  the  defendant,  under  the 
charge  of  the  court,  (Justice  Heath,)  that  direction  was  im- 
peached, and  a  motion  was  made  to  set  the  verdict  aside^  and 
that  a  new  trial  be  granted,  upon  tiie  ground  that  there  was 
evidence  laid  before  the  jury  of  the  unskillful  treatment  of  the 
plaintiff  by  the  defendant;  but  that  they  were  told  by  the 
learned  Judge  that  unless  negligence  was  proved  they  could  not 
examine  into  the  want  of  skill ;  and  the  evidence,  he  now  admit- 
ted, did  not  substantiate  the  charge  of  negligence^  though  it 
proved  the  want  of  skill.  Court  reviewed  the  case  upon  tiie 
Judge's  report,  and  it  appeared  to  be  this : 

The  plaintiff's  brother-in-law  proved  that  the  defendant  at* 
tended  the  plaintiff,  who  had  fallen  from  a  horse,  and  told  tlie 
defendant  that  his  arm  was  broken ;  the  defendant  thought  not; 
the  arm  was  swollen,  and  he  applied  vinegar  and  bound  it  witk 
tape.  The  plaintiff  was  under  the  defendant's  care  ten  weefa^ 
without  being  cured.  He  could  not  bend  his  arm  or  work  at  bis 
trade.  He  then  applied  to  a  surgeon  by  the  name  of  lUngsfany 
who  so  far  remedied  the  difficulty  that  the  plaintiff  could  pot  bis 
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am  to  IiiB  head.  The  arm  had  been  dressed  and  grown  almost 
sizai^t;  he  could  not  turn  his  wrist^  and  had  no  motion  in  the 
dbow.  Bingston  broke  the  callous  and  set  it  ag^in,  and  made  a 
Terjr  fine  cure,  (as  the  witness  himself  described  it,)  which  was 
qwk^i  of  about  the  country.  He  imputed  the  failure  of  the  de- 
fendant to  negligence  and  carelessness — ^^  an  apprentice  boy  might 
haye  known  better;'^  ^^  that  the  bone  might  have  been  set  within 
five  hours  after  the  accident,''  though  he  admitted  the  swellingi 
if  much^  must  first  be  reduced,  which  might  take  a  fortmght** 

^  The  learned  Judge  told  the  jury  that  the  gist  of  the  action 
Has  mgUgeneey  of  which  direct  evidence  might  be  given ;  or  it 
aoght  be  inferred  by  the  jury,  if  the  defendant  had  pro* 
eeeded  without  any  regard  to  the  common  rules  t£  the  pro&s* 
iMMi;  that  unakillfialness  alone,  without  negligence,  would  not 
maintain  the  action ;  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say  to  the 
jury  what  d^ree  of  skill  ought  to  be  expected  of  a  village  sur-* 
geon.  But  whether  or  not  his  directions  were  accurate  in  this 
ieq)ect,  at  any  rate  the  witness  imputed  only  negligence  and 
CuelesBneflB  to  tiie  defendant  and  Pidcock,  who  assisted  him,  (the 
defendant^)  in  not  discovering  the  firacture  of  the  bone  of  the 
arm^  when  they  reduced  the  dislocated  elbow,  which  there  was  no 
doubt  was  properly  reduced ;  and,  considering  all  the  circum* 
fltamces  of  the  case,  he  did  not  think  there  was  such  gross  n^li« 
gence  as  to  make  the  defendant  liable  to  the  plaintifi*  in  damagea 
The  report  says  that  the  jury  found  for  the  defendant,  much  to 
ibe  Judge's  satis&ction. 

Here  the  court  was  well  satisfied  that  an  action  lay  for  unskiU- 
fidness,  as  wdl  as  for  negligence ;  but  firom  the  evidence  it  does 
liofc  appear  that  unskillihl  practice  was  sustained  against  the 
defendant^  and  the  court  below  had  charged  correctly  when  it 
iteted  negligence  and  carelessness  as  one  ground  of  action,  and 
kad  left  it  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  there  had  been  audi 
flq^igence  and  oarelessness.  The  jury,  by  their  verdict,  sud 
file  d^ndant  was  dear  of  the  charge,  and  as  no  evidence  had 
tosn  iniarodaeed  or  cAred^  tiie  defendant  was  dear.'' 
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The  Judge's  charge  was  erroneoos,  in  that,  ^  that  onsldllfiit 
ness  alone,  without  negligence,  would  not  maintain  the  action  ;** 
yet  as  no  evidence  was  offered  by  the  plaintiff  to  this  effect^  the 
charge  of  the  Judge  could  not  effect  the  result ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  take  advantage  of  an  erroneous  chaiga^ 
that  could  not  possibly  affect  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  0.  J.,  said :  ^^  The  surgeon,  who  was  exam* 
ined  specifically,  imputed  the  failure  of  the  cure  to  n^igenoe 
and  carelessness^  and  whatever  other  expressions  he  may  have 
used  in  giving  his  evidence,  upon  which  the  learned  Judge  has 
commented,  the  question  of  skill  did  not  arise  upon  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  for  no  want  of  skill  was  imputed  to  the 
defendant ;  and,  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Judge  upon 
that  point  does  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  verdict  upon  the 
evidence  in  the  case." 

SLATER  ff.  BAKER,  2  Wflaon,  259. 

In  an  old  case,  reported  in  the  2d  of  Wilson's  Reports^  and 
stall  referred  to  in  almost  every  modem  decision,  we  have  the 
account  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence,  who  was 
prosecuted  for  ne^gently  and  carelessly  treating  a  case  of  frao^ 
ture,  and  a  verdict  was  obtained  of  £500  agaiost  him. 

This  case  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  record  of  the  kind,  it  being 
tried  in  1767. 

It  appears  that  Baker  had  been  first  surgeon  in  St  Barthokh 
mew's  Hospital  for  twenty  years ;  that  he  read  lectures  on  siu^ 
gery  and  anatomy,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  his 
profession,  and  that  he  was  also  noted  for  his  humanity. 

From  the  evidence,  the  case  seemed  to  be  this :  that  Slateii 
the  plaintiff  having  broken  both  bones  of  his  1^,  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  nine  weeks ;  that  in  a  month's  time  affaer  the 
leg  was  set,  the  surgeon  found  the  leg  was  ^  healing  and  in  e 
good  way ;''  the  callous  was  formed ;  there  was  a  little  pio» 
trubeiance,  but  it  was  thought  not  more  than  usual 

It  was  proved  also  by  the  apothecary  who  attended  Slater  ib 
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first  nind  weeks,  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  well 
enough  to  go  home ;  that  he  was  present  with  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant ;  and  at  first  the  defendants  said  the  plaintiff  had  fallen 
into  good  hands ;  and  the  second  time  they  were  all  together, 
the  defendants  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done ;  but  on  the  third  time  they  came,  some  alteration  was 
so^ested,  and  the  patient,  Slater,  got  into  a  passion,  and  was 
onwilling  the  defendants  should  do  any  thing  to  his  leg.  The 
plaintiff  told  them  he  was  afraid  they  would  disunite  the  callous^ 
and,  as  his  leg  was  stiaight,  it  was  not  necessary.  Baker  and 
the  apothecary,  Stapleton,  who  was  also  sued,  on  their  third  visit 
took  up  the  leg,  not  letting  the  plaintiff  know  what  they  were 
about  to  do,  and  broke  up  the  ^ous.  ^Baker  took  up  the 
l^aintiff*s  foot  in  both  his  hands,  and  nodded  to  Stapleton ;  and 
then  Stapleton  took  the  plaintiff's  leg  upon  his  knee,  and  the  leg 
gave  a  crack,  when  the  plaintiff  cried  out  to  them  and  said^ 
^  You  have  broke  what  nature  had  formed.''  Baker  then  said 
to  the  plaintif]^  ^  You  must  go  through  the  operation  of  exten* 
wm."  A  heavy  instrument  of  steel,  ^  that  had  teeth,"  was  put 
i^n  the  leg  to  produce  the  extension. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  after  this  operation,  the  patient 
was  ^still  very  ill  and  bad  of  it'' 

On  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict^  because,  among  other 

reasons^  of  the  great  skill  and  reputation  of  the  defendanf^ 

Baker,  as  a  surgeon,  the  Lord  Chi^Justice  said:  ^When  we 

eonsider  the  good  character  of  Baker,  we  can  not  conceive  why 

he  acted  in  the  manner  he  did ;  but  many  men,  very  skillful  in 

their  profession,  have  fi*equentiy  acted  out  of  the  common  way, 

finr  the  purpose  of  trying  experiments.    Several  of  the  witnesses 

proved  that  the  callous  was  formed,  and  tiiat  it  was  proper  to 

remove  the  plaintiff  home ;  that  he  was  free  fit>m  pain  and  able 

to  walk  with  crutches;  we  can  not  conceive  what  the  nature  of 

ISbe  instrument  made  use  of  is-^why  the  defendant.  Baker,  pot 

it  on,  when  he  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  Men  into  good  hands, 

and  when  the  plaintiff  only  sent  for  him  to  take  off  the  bandage; 
6 
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ik  seems  as  if  Mr.  Baker  wanted  to  try  an  experiment  with  Ub 
Mw  instrument  That  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive  a  satisfiu>- 
tion  for  the  injury,  seems  to  be  admitted ;  but  it  is  said  the 
defendant  ought  to  have  been  charged  as  trespasser  vi  et  amdi. 
The  court  will  not  look  with  eagle  eyes  to  see  whether  the  evi- 
dence applies  exactly  or  not  to  the  case ;  when  they  can  see  the 
plaintiff  has  obtained  a  verdict  for  such  damages  as  he  deserves, 
ihey  will  establish  such  verdict,  if  it  be  possible.  For  any  thing 
that  appears  to  the  court,  this  was  the  first  experiment  with  tins 
new  instrument ;  and  if  it  was,  it  was  a  rash  action — and  he  who 
acts  rashly,  acts  ignorantiy — and  although  the  defendants,  in  gen- 
eral, may  be  as  skillful  in  their  respective  professions  as  any  two 
gentlemen  in  England,  yet  the  court  can  not  help  saying  that,  in 
this  particular  case,  they  have  acted  ignorantly  and  unsMUfvUn, 
contrary  to  the  known  rule  and  usage  of  surgeons." 

The  Chief-Justice,  in  this  charge,  says  rashness  is  ignorance^ 
and  because  the  party  wished  to  try  an  experiment  that  he  was 
not  warranted  in  doing,  that  he  acted  unsJdUfvUy.  This  is  oo^ 
tainly  carrying  judicial  license  and  construction  beyond  reason^ 
or  the  correct  import  of  languaga  Baker  may  have  been  guilty 
of  rashness  and  recklessness,  and  probably  was,  if  the  evid^ioe 
is  to  be  relied  upon ;  and,  if  so,  should  respond  to  the  pbdntiff 
in  damages ;  and  the  greater  his  skill  and  knowledge,  the  greater 
the  blame  that  attached  to  the  act  But  it  can  not  be  said,  with 
any  propriety,  that  because  of  his  great  skill  and  high  standings 
in  this  particular  case,  wishing  to  try  an  experiment,  that  he  acted 
ignorantly  and  unskillfully. 

The  line  is  a  very  close  one,  between  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  defendant  is  guilty  of  a  rashness  and  recklessness,  that  points 
strongly  to  a  criminal  intent  or  reckless  disregard  of  life  and 
limb,  and  those  where  he  is  trying  to  cure  but  by  reason  of 
foolhardiness  and  culpable  rashness,  he  is  actually  guilty  of  a 
crima  To  correctiy  determine  where  the  criminal  offense  ends 
and  the  civil  b^ins,  is  often  a  point  of  great  dilBcully.  TUs 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  physician  may  intend  weDf 
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and  yet  his  conduct  be  so  exceptional  that  he  must  be  held  liable 
criminaUy  when  life  is  lost  by  such  conduct^  though  he  did  not 
intend  it  at  the  tima 

AMERICAN  ADJUDICATED  OASES. 
QALLAHER  AND  WIFE  v.  THOMPSON;  Wright's  Ohio  Supremo  Court  Reports,  465. 

Case  against  the  defendant  as  surgeon  and  physician. 

The  declaration  contained  three  counts.  1.  On  the  defendant's 
undertaking  skillfully  to  set  Mrs.  Gallaher's  leg^  which  had  been 
broken ;  breach,  that  he  so  unskillfully  set  the  1^  that  it  is  of  no 
use.  2.  On  his  promise  to  attend  Mrs.  Gallaher,  and  skilfully  set 
and  cure  the  broken  leg ;  breach,  that  the  work  was  done  so  care- 
lessly that  the  1^  is  ruined.  3.  On  a  contract  to  attend,  take 
care  of,  and  cure  the  leg  in  a  skillful  manner ;  breach,  that  he  so 
caielesdy  performed,  that  the  leg  is  useless.    Plea,  not  guilty. 

Evidence  was  introduced  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  a 
sm^geon;  that  he  was  called  by  Gallaher  to  his  wife  in  the  usual 
way,  and  attended  and  reduced  the  limb ;  but  in  the  cure  the 
ankle  joint  became  anchylosed,  and  the  foot  turned  in,  so  that  in 
walking  the  weight  of  the  body  fell  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
near  the  root  of  the  little  toe.  Much  evidence  was  also  given  of 
the  kind  of  treatment  bestowed  upon  the  limb — some  condemning 
and  some  approving — ^when  the  plaintiff  rested. 

W.  B.  Hubhardy  for  the  defendant^  moved  for  a  non-suit-^ 
Ist  Because  there  is  no  proof  of  any  engagement  by  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  as  in  the  first  count.  2d.  Because  there  is  no 
proof  of  any  contract  to  cure,  and  the  law  does  not  imply  such 
promise  from  the  retainer.^ 

&  W.  Ctdbertsany  contra. 

Wright,  J. — ^The  second  and  third  counts  of  the  declaration 
are  upon  an  express  undertaking  to  cure.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  law  does  not  imply  one  to  that 
extent^  from  the  mere  employment  of  a  surgeon  to  attend  a 

1  Esp.  JBv.  257;  2  Com.  on  Cont  887. 
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patient  When  the  act  to  be  done  d^nds  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator  alone,  the  law  will  imply  an  engagement  to  use  that 
skill,  and  to  produce  the  desired  result,  fix)m  the  employment  of 
one  professing  it,  and  holding  himself  out  to  the  world  as  having 
it  Where  the  result  desired,  as  the  cure  in  the  case  bdbre  va, 
depends  both  upon  skill  in  the  use  of  means,  and  the  influence 
of  other  causes,  the  law  raises  no  such  implied  engagement ;  it 
r^ards  the  undertaking  to  be  only  for  the  use  of  proper  means. 
The  retainer  of  a  lawyer  obliges  him  to  the  right  conduct  of  the 
suit ;  but  not  for  the  judgment  of  the  court,  for  that  is  beyond 
his  control  The  retainer  of  a  physician  obliges  him  to  the  em- 
ployment of  ordinary  medical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patient ;  the  cure  is  not  with  him,  but  is  dependent  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  patient^  and  the  influence  of  causes  beyond 
:the  control  of  the  physician.  The  husbandman  employed  to  cul- 
tivate a  field  is  not  supposed  to  engage  for  the  production  of  an 
average  crop.  He  may  plough  and  sow,  plant  and  water,  but  the 
increase  is  not  from  him.  A  smith  engaging  to  shoe  a  horsey 
impliedly  engages  skill  to  put  the  shoe  in  the  proper  place,  and 
to  avoid  the  quick  in  his  fastening ;  because  that  is  a  mere  phys- 
ical operation — ^the  end  sought  for  depends  upon  nothing  bat 
«kilL  The  surgeon,  called  to  a  patient  with  a  broken  or  didocated 
Umh,  and  operating,  impliedly  engages  the  ordinary  skill  of  the 
profession,  in  adjusting  the  fiuctured  bone,  or  reducing  the  dislo- 
cation, and  the  subsequent  ti*eatment  of  the  patient  while  he 
attends ;  these  depend  on  himself.  He  is  not  supposed  to  engage 
to  cure,  or  to  insure  a  recovery,  because  a  cure  depends  not  upon 
him.  This  point  has  been  several  times  before  the  court,  and  has 
been  always  so  decided.  As  to  the  second  and  third  counts,  there- 
fore, there  is,  at  present,  a  want  of  evidence  to  sustain  them. 

The  first  count  is  an  undertaking  with  both  the  plainti£G9.  The 
proof  is  of  an  engagement  by  the  husband.  This,  it  is  urged,  is 
proof  of  a  contract  difierent  from  the  one  declared  on.  Where 
the  injury  is  to  the  absolute  rights  of  the  person,  as,  batteriefl^ 
injuries  to  health,  reputation,  liberty,  and  are  inflicted  upon  a  ma^ 
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woman,  and  the  suit  seeks  compensation  for  the  injury  to  her, 
or  for  her  personal  suffering,  the  husband  and  wife  must  be  joined 
in  the  suit ;  for,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  cause  of  action  survives  to 
her,  and  she  may  prosecute  the  suit  to  judgment  and  execution.^ 
The  difficulty  suggested  is  not  perceived ;  but  it  is  one  open  on 
the  record,  and  may  be  raised  hereafter,  if  further  examination  is 
desired. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  retainer  of  the  surgeon  does 
not,  in  law,  suppose  an  undertakmg  to  reduce  or  set  the  bone 
skillfully ;  but  that  such  undertaking  must  be  expressly  proved. 
The  setting  or  putting  in  place  the  bones,  is  a  mere  physical 
operation ;  and  we  think  the  retainer  and  the  visits  and  acts  of 
the  surgeon  do  lay  a  foundation,  in  law,  to  suppose  an  undertaking 
to  reduce  the  1^,  and  to  treat  the  patient  skillfully. 

There  is  evidence,  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment,  which  is  for 
the  jury.  The  question,  whether  the  skillfiil  setting  and  judicious 
treiUment  should,  at  all  events,  effect  a  perfect  cure,  is  a  distinct 
one^  not  necessary  now  to  decide.    The  motion  is  overruled. 

Evidence  was  then  offered  on  both  sides  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  and  dressing  the  limb,  and  of  surgeons,  as  to  what  was 
Um  usual  and  customary  mode  in  the  profession,  etc.,  when  the 
evidence  was  closed. 

CkUbertsaUy  for  the  plaintiff,  admitted  he  could  only  recover  on 
the  first  count,  for  the  unskillful  setting  of  the  bone,  and  sub- 
mitted, without  argument,  to  the  jury. 

Wright,  J. — ^The  question  turns  solely  on  the  credit  due  to 
the  physicians  who  have  testified  as  to  the  practice.  If  they  are 
skillful  themselves,  and  worthy  of  credit,  your  verdict  should  be 
for  the  defendant,  for  they  all  sustain  the  practice ;  if  unworthy 
of  credit  or  unskiUful — and  the  other  proof  shows  the  practice 
careless  and  unskillful — ^}'ou  should  give  the  plaintiff  such  dam- 
ages as  will  compensate  for  the  injury  the  wife  has  received. 

Verdict  and  judgment  for  the  defendant 

n  Ch.  PL  46,  61 ;  2  Kent  Com.  161. 
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AMERICAN  ADJUDICATED  OASES  CONTINUED 
HoCANDLESS  c.  MoWHA,  22  Pennsylrima  Bepoite,  26L 

Error  to  the  Gonimon  Pleas  of  Beaver  County. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case  by  James  McWha  v-  Dr. 
Alexander  G.  McCandless,  for  an  injury  sustained  by  reason  of 
alleged  Malpractice,  in  the  setting  and  treatment  of  his  broken 
limb.     The  action  was  brought  to  September  Term,  1848. 

The  plaintiff,  by  accident,  had  his  ^  left  leg  broken,  about  the 
24th  March,  1847,  and  the  defendant,  a  surgeon  and  physician 
of  good  standing  in  his  profession,  and  otherwise,  was  called  to 
set  the  leg  and  attend  to  it 

After  the  leg  had  healed,  this  suit  was  brought  to  recover 
damages  for  Malpractice,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  a  want  of  the 
exercise  of  sufScient  surgical  skill  and  attention  to  the  broken 
limb,  whereby,  it  was  alleged,  the  leg  had  become  shorter  than  the 
other. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff'  in  error,  the  defendant  in  the 
action,  the  only  testimony  stated  on  the  paper  book,  was  a  depo* 
sition  of  one  Dr.  Duncan,  who,  inter  dia^  testified  that  he  had 
been  in  practice  over  t\vo  years ;  that  in  the  capacity  of  a  stu- 
dent under  the  defendant,  he  went  with  the  defendant  to  visit  the 
plaintiff*  about  a  week  after  the  fmcture  had  occurred.  The  char- 
acter of  the  fracture  was  that  of  an  oblique  comminuted  fradun 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  leg,  which  was  fractured  nearly  half 
way  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  The  bandages  were  opened,  so 
that  he  discovered  that  there  were  splints  on  the  fore  and  back 

(118) 
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parts  of  the  I^  reaching  firom  the  ankle  to  the  knee^  to  keep  up 
extension  and  counter-extension.  He  subsequently  stated  that^ 
at  the  time  he  referred  to,  the  1^  was  considerably  swollen.  He 
said  he  did  not  fed  the  limb;  but  so  &r  as  he  could  determine 
by  the  eye,  the  limb  appeared  to  be  correctly  set  He  further 
testified  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  heard  a  conversation  between 
the  defendant  and  the  patient  in  reference  to  the  limb,  and  heard 
the  defendant  give  instructions  to  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  dressing 
and  position  in  which  the  leg  was  to  be  kept  The  conversation 
was,  in  substance,  a  complaint  by  the  defendant  against  the  plain- 
ii£^  for  having  disturbed  the  bandages  and  dressing,  by  loodng 
them — the  plaintiff  defending  the  act  hecau^e  hk  leg  was  painful 
The  defendant  instructed  the  plaintiff  not  to  disturb  the  bandages, 
to  keep  them  moist,  and  keep  the  1^  in  the  position  he  left  it^ 
Wf.:  horizontally — ^telling  him  if  he  loosed  the  bandage  the  leg 
might  be  shortened. 

He  further  stated  that  the  plaintiff's  habits  were  intemperate 
at  times  before  the  accident.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  fix)m 
the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  plaintifl^  no  physician  could 
make  him  obey  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  his  leg ;  nor,  con- 
ddering  his  disposition  and  habits,  treat  his  case  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  He  said  that  he  saw  the  leg  about  six  months  after- 
wards ;  the  bones  of  it  were  displaced ;  but  whether  that  was  the 
result  of  unskillful  treatment  or  improper  conduct  of  the  patient^ 
he  said  he  could  not  tell. 

On  the  paper  book  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in 
error,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  was  a  statement  of  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses,  which  was,  however,  not  brought  up  with  the 
record. 

September  3d,  1850,  verdict  was  rendered  for  plaintiff  for  f  850. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made ;  and  it  was  stated  on  the 
paper  book  that,  upon  consultation,  the  court  declared  that  if  the 
pldntiff- would  release  all  but  |500,  judgment  would  be  given  for 
that  sum.  Before  release  the  President  Judge,  Bredin,  died; 
and,  after  his  death,  a  release  having  been  filed,  releasing  the 
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damages  aboye  1500,  on  5th  June,  1851^  judgment  was  enteced 
on  the  verdict 

A  writ  of  error  was  tak^L  In  the  Supreme  Court  a  motion 
was  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bill  of  exceptions  to  the  charge,  which,  it  was  alleged  had  be^ 
taken  in  the  case,  had  not  been  sealed.  The  case  was  continued, 
and  in  the  opinion  delivered  in  the  case  by  Justice  Loweie^  a 
mode  was  suggested  for  hamg  a  bill  of  exceptions  made  up  and 
sealed.^  In  pursuance  of  such  suggestions^  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  representing  that  Bbedh^ 
J^  had  charged  in  a  certain  manner;  that  exertion  was  taken  to 
the  charge,  which  the  President  Judge  had  been  requested  to  seal 
and  to  file  tiie  charge;  but  though  the  exception  to  the  dnigi 
had  been  noted  by  the  Judge,  yet  the  charge  was  not  filed  nor 
the  exception  sealed. 

An  affidavit  was  annexed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated 
in  the  petition. 

Testimony  was  heard,  after  which  a  bill  of  exceptions  wu 
sealed.    It  was  as  follows : 

<<  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  by  his  counsel,  alleged  that  he  had 
received  serious  damage  by  defendant  not  setting  his  leg  property ; 
or  when  set,  of  not  using  proper  splints  and  bandages  to  keep  it  in 
place,  and  in  using  no  means  to  ke^  up  extension  and  counta>- 
extension,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  through  ne^ect  of 
defendant  not  visiting  plaintiff,  and  examining  the  1^  to  see  that 
it  was  right,  the  end  of  the  bones  slipped  past  each  other,  and, 
when  knit,  the  broken  limb  is  t^^o  inches  shorter  than  Uie  othei^ 
or  thereabouts." 

^^  After  the  close  of  the  testimony  on  the  trial  of  the  above 
case,  the  Hon.  John  Bredin,  President  Judge,  charged  the  Juiy 
substantiaUy  as  follows :  That  the  defendant  was  bound  to  bring 
to  his  aid  the  skill  necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  set  the  1^  so  as  to 
make  it  straight  and  of  equal  length  with  the  other,  when  healed; 

*  See  the  opinion,  in  8  Hanis,  184-& 
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anid  if  he  did  not^  he  was  accountable  in  damages,  just  as  a  stone- 
mason or  bricklayer  would  be  in  building  a  wall  of  poor  mate- 
rials, and  the  wall  feO  down ;  or  if  they  built  a  chimney,  and  it 
would  smoke,  by  reason  of  a  want  of  skill  in  its  construction, 
they  could  not  only  not  recover  pay  for  building,  but  would  be 
accountable  for  damages;  and  if  suits  were  more  firequentiy 
brought,  we  would,  perhaps,  have  fewer  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery  not  possessing  the  requisite  profes^onal  skill  and 
knowledge  than  we  now  have.  But  it  is  due  to  the  defendant  to 
state  that^  with  the  exception  of  the  matter  complained  of  in  this 
Boit,  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  given  to  show  that  he  is  not 
respectable  in  his  profession.^' 

^  To  which  charge  defendant's  counsel,  on  the  returning  of  the 
jury,  and  before  verdict  rendered,  took  exceptions;  and  requested 
the  said  judge  to  seal  a  bill  thereof,  and  file  his  charge  of  record. 
The  said  Judge  noted  the  said  exceptions,  but  omitted  to  seal  the 
bill  of  exceptions  and  file  his  charge,  and  aflerward  died,  on  the 
2l8t  of  May,  1851,  suddenly,  and  without  having  done  as 
requested ;  and  we,  the  Assodate  Judges  of  the  said  court,  (the 
present  President  Judge  having  been  counsel  for  the  plainti£^) 
on  petition  of  the  defendant's  counsel  to  supply  the  said  chai^ 
and  bill  of  exceptions  thereto,  having  heard  ilie  same,  and  the 
answer  of  plaintiff's  counsel  thereto,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in 
Bopport  of  Bsid  petition  and  answer,  do  consider  and  adjudge  that 
tile  forgoing  bill,  in  substance,  correctly  contains  the  charge,  as 
ddivered  to  the  jury  in  the  said  action,  and  do  accordingly  testify 
and  seal  the  same  this  21st  day  of  September,  1853. 

It  was  assigned  for  error— 1.  The  court  below  erred  in  charging 
tiie  jury  ^  that  the  defendimt  was  bound  to  bring  to  his  aid  the 
skill  necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  set  the  1^  so  as  to  make  it 
atraight  and  of  equal  length  with  the  other,  when  healed ;  and  if 
he  did  not^  he  was  accountable  in  damages,  just  as  a  stonemason 
or  bricklayer  would  be  in  building  a  wall  of  poor  materials,  and 
the  wall  fell  down ;  or  if  they  built  a  chimney,  and  it  would 
smoke,  by  reason  of  a  want  of  skill  in  its  construction,  they  could 
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not  only  not  recover  pay  for  building,  but  would  be  aocountaUe 
for  damages. 

2.  In  charging  the  jury  that  ^'if  suits  were  more  firequentiy 
brought^  we  would,  perhaps,  have  fewer  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery  not  possessing  the  requisite  skill  and  knowledge  than 
we  now  have." 

Outmingham  and  McCandlesSy  for  plaintifiEs  in  error. — ^It  was 
said  that  the  rigid  and  unqualified  position  stated  in  the  bill  of 
exceptions  was  not  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law.  It  was,  how- 
ever, pdmitted  that  the  law  implies  a  contract  upon  the  part  of 
men,  to  discharge  tiieir  duty  in  a  skillful  and  attentive  manner.^ 
A  physician  or  surgeon  is  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  the 
want  of  ordinary  diligence,  care  and  skill.'  A  physician  con- 
tracts to  employ  the  usual  skill,  but  not  to  cure?  But  the  rule 
stated  in  the  bUl,  that  the  physician  was  bound  to  bring  to  his 
aid,  not  the  ordinary  and  usual  care  and  skill,  but  such  as  ^'  to  set 
the  leg  so  as  to  make  it  straight  and  of  equal  length  with  ilie 
other,  when  healed,"  it  was  said  was  in  conflict  with  philosophy 
and  the  science  of  surgery.  If  such  were  the  rule,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  for  a  patient  to  do,  to  entitie  him  to  damages,  would 
be  to  show  that  the  injured  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other. 

It  was  further  contended,  that  the  jury  was  misled  by  the 
court  assimilating  the  case  of  the  surgeon  to  that  of  a  stone- 
mason or  bricklayer.  If  a  mason  or  bricklayer  should  build  a 
wall  out  of  poor  materLUs,  which  wore  furnished  by  his  employer, 
and  the  wall  fell  in  consequence  of  the  defect  of  the  mateiialB^ 
the  architect  would  not  be  liable ;  also,  the  mason  or  bricklayer 
works  with  inanimate  matter ;  but  the  surgeon  has  for  his  sub- 
ject a  thing  of  life,  active  and  changing  by  its  nature.  The 
mode  of  treatment  in  one  case  may  not  be  proper  in  another. 
Reference  was  made  to  FergmorCs  System  of  Practical  Surgerj/^ 


1 1  Saunders,  312,  n.  2 ;  1  Lord  Raym.  213 ;  2  Wils.  359  ;  8  East  34a 

*  9  Conn.  209,  Loudon  v.  Humphrey. 

•  Gallaher  v.  Thompson,  Wright's  [Ohio]  Reports,  466. 
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316|  &r  observations  on  the  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  frac- 
toie  of  the  1^,  and  to  the  observation  that  ^-  sometimes  a  fiuc- 
tore  may  be  treated  witfaoat  the  aid  of  any  appliances ;  on  other 
occasions^  what  may  be  deemed  the  most  perfect  appaiatus^  will 
not  enable  the  surgeon  to  be  so  successful  in  his  treatment  as  he 
could  wish ;"  also,  to  Professor  CoUes^  Lectures  on  Surgery j  315 ; 
Principles  of  Surgery^  by  Professor  MiUer^  of  Edinburgh,  497 ; 
Druitfs  Modem  Surgery,  233,  same  page,  ^^  There  are  some 
Gases  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  to  remedy  ;^'  also, 
Oibson^s  Surgery,  Vol.  2,  p.  204 ;  Abemethy^s  Lectures  on  Sur- 
gery, 200 ;  to.  209,  ^  It  is  no  use  to  strap  and  bandage  a  frac- 
ture, to  make  it  unite  by  main  force.''  The  support  to  be  given 
to  a  fracture  ^^  should  be  gentle  and  equable,  such  as  it  would 
derive  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  parts.'' 

It  was  said,  from  the  surgical  prindples  stated  in  the  works 
died,  and  from  the  fact  testified  to,  of  the  fracture  being  such  as 
stated,  that  the  plaintiff's  habits  were  restless  and  intemperate, 
and  that  he  interfered  with  the  treatment  prescribed  and 
attempted ;  that  the  charge  was  erroneous,  and  led  the  jury  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  true  principles  which  should  govern  the 


As  to  the  second  assignment,  it  was  said  that  the  part  of  the 
charge  there  rderred  to  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  as 
tending  to  promote  litigation.  For  observations  on  the  subject^ 
reference  was  made  to  the  Sept  No.,  1853,  of  ^^The  New  York 
Journal  of  Medidnc.^^ 

Boberts  and  Fettertnan,  for  defendant  in  error. — Complaint 
was  made  to  introducing  into  the  paper  book  the  deposition  of 
Dr.  Duncan  only. 

It  was  stated,  that  the  fracture  bdng  not  only  oblique  but 
comminuted,  or  broken  into  small  pieces,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, the  bone  itself  could  not  keep  up  the  proper  extension  of 
the  1^,  and,  therefore,  something  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
extension  of  the  limb ;  otherwise  the  muscles  of  the  leg  would, 
by  contraction,  cause  the  oblique  or  pointed  ends  of  the  bone  to 
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Blip  past  each  other;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  I^  was 
bandaged  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  them  passing,  painiid  tomefiio* 
tion  of  the  limbs  would  necessarily  ensu^  and  require  the 
removal  of  the  bandages,  which  result,  it  was  said,  was  proved  in 
this  case.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  as  testified  by  sorgeonfl^ 
to  have  splints  of  such  length,  in  this  case,  as,  by  fiisteninga  at 
the  knee  and  foot,  would  counteract  the  contraction  of  the  mns- 
cles  and  keep  up  the  extension  of  the  leg  at  the  proper  length, 
and  obviate  tight  bandaging.  Besides  the  want  of  such  treat- 
ment, it  was  said  that  the  patient  was  permitted  to  lie  on  a  soft 
feather  bed,  without  a  box  or  other  means  to  prevent  the  ankiDg 
of  the  heel  or  the  weighing  down  of  the  foot  by  the  pressure  of 
the  bed  clothes. 

It  was  said,  that  in  making  the  reference  in  the  charge,  to  the 
mason  or  bricklayer,  the  Judge  spoke  only  of  the  duty  to  bring 
the  requisite  skill  of  a  surgeon  to  his  aid,  referring  to  the  me> 
chanical  trades  by  way  of  illustrating  the  prindf^e;  that  tba 
reference  was  understood  as  illustratmg  Qie  principle  of  doty,  and 
not  as  intended  to  assimilate  the  work  of  a  surgeon  to  the  inani* 
mate  wall  of  the  mason  or  bricklayer ;  that,  afler  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  the  recollection  of  the  language  must  be  imperfect 
and  the  court  should  not  strain  the  language  of  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions to  produce  a  meaning  contrary  to  common  sense  and 
probability. 

It  was  said  that  it  was  not  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  that 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  set  the  leg  so  as  to  make  it  straigfat 
and  of  equal  length  with  the  other,  but  that  he  was  bound  to 
bring  to  his  aid  the  skill  necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  set  the  kgf 
etc.;  and  it  was  this  skill  to  which  the  court  had  reference ;  tfait 
the  court  have  before  it  but  an  isolated  part  of  the  charga  The 
surgeon  is  bound  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  skUl  necessary  to  that 
end,  if  it  be  surgically  possible.  It  was  sdd  that^  acoording  ta 
the  charge,  he  is  only  to  possess  the  skill  necessary  for  the  jm* 
pose;  but  according  to  the  argument  on  part  of  the  plaintiff  IB 
error,  he  is  also  bound  to  accomplish  that  result 
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As  to  the  portion  of  the  charge  referred  to  in  the  second 
asagnment^  it  was  said  that  the  remark  was  not  specially  applied 
to  this  case^  and  that  a  judge  trjring  a  cause  has  a  right  to  express 
his  opinion  on  matters  of  fact,  not  as  binding  instructions^  but  as 
enforcing  on  the  jury  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

It  was  said  that  medical  authorities  have  been  cited  to  show 
that  extension  of  the  limb  is  unnecessaiy  in  setting  a  fractura 
Whether  this  is  so  is  not  now  a  question  for  this  court  This 
court  does  not  sit  to  correct  errors  of  surgery,  but  of  law.  If 
the  judge  correctly  laid  down  the  evidence  before  him,  he  com- 
mitted no  error. 

The  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Woodward,  J. — ^This  was  an  action  on  the  case  by  the  defend- 
ant in  error  against  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  respectable  physician 
and  surgeon,  for  Malpractice,  in  setting  a  broken  leg  of  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  only  question  of  any  importance  presented  for 
oar  consideration,  is  whether  the  court  erred  in  charging  ^  that 
liie  defendant  was  bound  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  skill  necessary 
for  a  surgeon  to  set  the  leg,  so  as  to  make  it  straight  and  of  equal 
length  witii  the  other,  when  healed ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
aocxmntable  in  damages,  just  as  a  stonemason  or  bricklayer  would 
be  in  building  a  wall  of  poor  materials,  and  the  wall  fell  down,  or 
if  they  built  a  chimney,  and  it  should  smoke,  by  reason  of  a  want 
of  skill  in  its  construction.'' 

It  is  impos^ble  to  sustain  this  proposition.  It  is  not  true  in 
the  abstract^  and,  if  it  were,  it  was  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
fltances  of  the  case  under  investigation.  The  implied  contract  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon  is  not  to  cure — ^to  restore  a  limb  to  its 
natural  perfectness — ^but  to  treat  the  case  with  diligence  and  skill. 
The  fracture  may  be  so  complicated  that  no  skill  vouchsafed  to 
man  can  restore  original  straightness  and  length ;  or  the  patient 
may,  by  wilfiil  disregard  of  the  surgeon's  du-ections,  impair  the 
fthct  of  the  best-concdved  measures.  He  deals  not  with  in- 
sensate matter,  like  the  stonemason  or  bricklayer,  who  can  choose 
tiidr  materials  and  adjust  them  according  to  mathematical  lines ; 
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but  he  has  a  sufTeriiig  human  bdng  to  treat,  a  neiToas  system  to 
tranquilizey  and  a  will  to  r^ulate  and  control  The  evidence 
before  us  makes  this  strong  distinction  between  surgery  and 
masonry,  and  shows  how  the  Judge's  inapt  illustration  was  calcu* 
lated  to  lead  away  the  jury  from  the  true  point  of  the  casa 
Dr.  Duncan  describes  the  fracture  as  an  oblique  comminuted  one 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  the  leg,  about  half  way  between  the 
ankle  and  the  knee ;  and  he  says  that  on  one  occa^on,  when  he 
was  present  at  a  dressing  of  the  limb,  he  heard  Dr.  McCandless 
complain  that  McWha  had  loosened  the  bandages,  and  he  tcdd 
him  that  if  he  loosed  them  his  1^  might  be  shortened;  but 
McWha  justified  his  act  because  his  leg  was  painful.  Now,  upon 
such  a  state  of  facts,  the  question  was  not,  whether  the  doctor 
had  brought  to  the  case  skill  enough  to  make  the  1^  as  straight 
and  long  as  the  other,  but  whether  he  had  employed  such  reason- 
able skill  and  diligence  as  are  ordinarily  exercised  in  his  profes- 
sion. For  less  than  this  he  is  responsible  in  damages ;  but  if 
he  be  held  to  the  measure  laid  down  by  the  court  below,  the  im- 
plied contract  amounts,  on  his  part^  to  a  warranty  of  cure,  finr 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  law.  In  a  fracture  like  this^  a 
shortening  of  the  limb  is  sometimes  an  inevitable  consequenoa 
Dr.  Dorsej',  in  his  Elements  of  Surgery y  speaking  of  broken  legs 
below  the  knee,  says :  ^^  The  fracture  of  both  bones  is  most  fire- 
quent;  it  may  be  trdnsverse  or  oblique,  simple  or  compound, 
comminuted  or  single.  The  fragments  are  occasionally  displaced 
in  every  direction.  In  transverse  fractures  there  is,  generally,  no 
shortening  of  the  leg ;  but  in  those  that  are  oblique  the  leg  is 
generally  shortened ;"  and  from  Furgmons  System  of  Practical 
Surgery y  cited  in  the  argument,  we  learn  that  ^'  the  fissure  in  the 
tibia  may  be  oblique,  and  the  fragments,  two  or  more,  may  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  become  displaced ;  there  may  be  great 
irritability  of  the  muscles,  particularly  during  the  early  part  of 
the  treatment — ^great  restlessness  of  the  patient,  or  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  the  requisite  confinement ;  in  short,  a  vast  varietf 
of  circumstances  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in  the  treatment** 
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Not  to  multiply  authorities^  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
rale  prescribed  by  the  court  is  too  rigid  for  this  class  of  cases ; 
that  shortening  of  the  leg  may  result  from  the  most  careful  and 
approved  practice,  or  from  the  misconduct  of  the  patient 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  patient 
to  co-operate  with  his  professional  adviser,  and  to  conform  to  the 
necessary  prescriptions;  but  if  he  will  not,  or  under  the  pressure 
of  pain  can  no^  his  neglect  is  his  own  wrong  or  misfortune,  for 
which  he  has  no  right  to  hold  his  surgeon  responsible.  No  man 
may  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  or  charge  his  misfortunes 
to  the  aocount  of  another. 

.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  an  opinion  that  this  case  was  per* 
leotly  treated,  or  that  the  leg  could  not  have  been  restored  to  the 
length  of  its  fellow;  but  in  view  of  the  diversified  circumstances 
that  attend  cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  very  important  that  the  true 
rale  of  professional  responsibility  should  have  been  given  to  the 
jury,  with  instructions  that  they  should  inquire,  from  all  the  &cts  in 
proof,  whether  the  defendant  had  come  up  to  it  or  stopped  short  of  ii 
We  have  stated  the  rule  to  be  reasonable  skill  and  diligence, 
by  which  we  mean  such  as  thoroughly^educated  surgeons  ordina- 
ifly  emidoy.  If  more  than  this  is  expected,  it  must  be  expressly 
stipulated  for ;  but  this  much  every  patient  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, in  virtue  of  the  implied  contract  which  results  from  in- 
trusting his  case  to  a  person  holding  himself  out  to  the  world  as 
qualified  to  practice  this  important  profession.  If  a  patient 
i^jdies  to  a  man  of  different  occupation  or  employment,  for  his 
assistance,  who  either  does  not  exert  his  skill,  or  administers  im« 
proper  remedies  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  such  person  is  not 
liable  in  damages ;  but  if  he  applies  to  a  surgeon,  and  he  treats 
him  improperly,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  even  though  he  under- 
took gratis  to  attend  the  patient,  because  his  situation  implies 
sikiU  in  surgery.^    The  principle  is  contained  in  the  pithy  saying 


>  Per  Heaih,  J.,  in  SMelfl  v.  BlackVofD,  1  Hen.  Blac.  161 ;  Seare  v.  Prentioe^ 
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of  Mtzherberty  that  ^  it  is  the  duty  of  every  artificer  to  ezeraae 
bis  art  rightly  and  truly,  as  he  oughf  This  is  peculiarly  tiie 
duty  of  professional  practitioners,  to  whom  the  highest  interests 
of  man  are  often  necessarily  intrusted.  The  law  has  no  allow* 
ance  for  quackery.  It  demands  qualification  in  the  profesoon 
practiced — not  extraordinary  skill,  such  as  belongs  only  to  &w 
men  of  rare  genius  and  endowments,  but  that  d^ree  which 
ordinarily  characterizes  the  profession ;  and  in  judging  df  this 
degree  of  skill,  m  a  given  case,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  profession  at  the  tima  Discoveries  in  ilie 
natural  sciences,  for  the  last  half  century,  have  exerted  a  sensihle 
influence  on  all  the  learned  professions,  but  especially  on  that  oi 
medicine,  whose  circle  of  truths  has  been  relatively  much  eob* 
larged ;  and,  besides,  there  has  been  a  positive  progress  in  that 
profession,  resulting  firom  ihe  studies,  the  experiments  and  tiie 
diversified  practice  of  its  possessors.  The  patient  is  entitled  to 
ti)e  benefit  of  these  increased  lights.  The  physician  or  sargeon 
who  assumes  to  exercise  the  healing  art^  is  bound  to  be  up  to  tiie 
improvements  of  the  day.  The  standard  of  ordinary  skill  is  on 
the  advance ;  and  he  who  would  not  be  found  wanting^  most 
apply  himself  with  all  diligence,  to  the  most  accredited  souroes 
of  knowledge. 

If,  in  view  of  the  principles  here  stated,  Dr.  McCandless  shaD 
be  found,  on  re-trial,  to  have  performed  his  whole  dufy  to  Ub 
patient,  and  that  any  defects  in  the  limb  are  due  to  the  patients 
fault,  or  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  firacture,  there  ought  to 
be  no  recovery  in  damages.  But  if  the  blemish  be  fidrly  at» 
tributable  to  professional  negligence,  the  jury  should  assess  flie 
damages. 

The  only  reinaining  error  assigned  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notioOk 
The  action  depended  so  entirely  on  its  own  circumstanoes  that  flie 
observation  of  the  court  as  to  the  policy  of  such  smts  wis 
irrelevant,  and,  we  may  £urly  presume,  harmless.  But>  for  mis* 
direction  on  the  other  pointy  the  judgment  is  reversedi  and  a 
venire  de  novo  granted 
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LswiB»  J^  deliveTed  an  opinion,  as  follows : 

Without  dissenting  from  the  able  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Woodward^  I  make  the  Mowing  additional  remarks : 

The  case  is  pecaliar,  and  relates  to  matters  of  such  general 
interest  as  to  justify  this  course.  The  court  below  charged  the 
jury  that  ^the  defendant  was  bound  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  skill 
necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  set  the  leg,  so  as  to  make  it  straight^ 
and  of  equal  length  with  the  other,  when  healed ;  and  if  he  did 
not,  he  was  accountable  in  damages,  just  as  a  stonemason  or 
bricklayer  would  be  in  building  a  wall  of  poor  materials,  and  the 
wall  feU  down;  or  if  they  built  a  chimney,  and  it  would  smoke, 
by  reason  of  a  want  of  skill  in  its  construction*''  This  is  the 
enor  complained  of,  and  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  court,  in 
giring  this  instruction,  held  the  surgeon  bound,  under  all  circun^ 
stances,  to  cure  the  fractured  leg,  so  as  to  ^  make  it  straight  and 
of  equal  length  with  the  other,  when  healed.''  I  do  not  so  un^ 
derstand  tlie  language  of  the  Judge.  He  only  held  the  sutgeon 
bound  to  ^bring  to  his  aid"  the  skill  necessary  for  the  purpose 
If  the  fracture  in  question  was  one  which  might  have  been 
restored  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  skill,  there  was  no  error  in 
r^iuiring  its  exercise  from  one  who  held  himself  out  as  possess^ 
ing  it,  and  reodved  compensation  for  his  services  in  consequence 
of  his  represented  professional  ability.  This  brings  us  to  the 
qaestion,  was  the  injury  one  which  might  have  been  cured  by  the 
exerdse  of  ordinary  surreal  skill?  To  decide  tins  question  we 
must  have  a  description  of  the  fracture.  The  evidence  given  has 
not  been  brought  up  by  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  the  defendant 
in  error  objects  to  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  inserted  in  the 
paper  book,  without  bdng  certified  as  correct  The  only  testi* 
mony  presented  here  for  consideration,  by  the  plaintifi*  in  error, 
IS  Hbe  deposition  of  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  his  student  at  the  time 
of  the  injury,  and  vioited  the  patient  in  company  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, afler  the  first  visit  of  the  latter*  This  witness  describes 
the  injury  to  be  ^an  oblique  comminuted  firacture  of  the  tilna 
and  fibula,  neariy  half  way  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee^  or  there- 
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abouts ;''  and  infonns  us,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  it  by 
Dr.  McCandless,  that  ^  there  were  splints  on  the  fore  and  back 
parts  of  the  leg,  reaching  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  to  keep  up 
extension  and  countejr-extension.''  Dr.  McCandless,  on  this 
visit,  complained  that  the  patient  had  ^^  disturbed  the  bandages 
and  dressing  by  loosing  them ;''  and  the  patient  '^  defended  the 
act  of  loosing  the  bandages,  because  the  leg  was  painful.''  The 
witness  further  states  that  the  leg^  at  this  time,  was  ^^  considerably 
swollen." 

We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  splints 
were  secured,  so  as  to  ^^  keep  up  the  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion," for  which  the  witness  tells  us  they  were  designed.  I  am 
unable  to  comprehend  how  splints,  ^'  reaching  only  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle,"  could  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose  without  mani- 
fest danger  of  injury,  by  means  of  the  attachments  which  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  result  Extension,  as  used  among 
suigeons,  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  lower  fragment,  in  order  to 
bring  its  superior  extremity  lower  than  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  superior  fractured  portion ;  and  counter-extension  is  a  resist- 
ing force,  which  prevents  the  whole  limb,  or  even  the  body,  from 
obeying  the  force  of  extension.  The  attachment,  by  means  of  a 
circular  bandage  at  the  ankle,  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  and 
that  at  the  knee,  for  the  purpose  of  counter-extension,  would  tend 
to  impede  the  circulation,  particularly  the  venous  return,  (which 
ought  not  to  be  obstructed,)  and  would  irritate  the  parts  so  as  to 
produce  great  pain  and  probable  injury.  Professor  Boyer,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  JBoneSj  recommends  that  the  splints 
should  be  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  knee  to  a  ^ort  dis- 
tance beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  that  they  should  rest  per- 
pendicularly on  their  edges,  and  a  third  splint  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  leg.  Professor  Miller,  in  his  Principles  of  Surgery , 
states  that  the  splints  should  ^4nvariably  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  command  the  neighboring  joints ;  otherwise,  by  rotation,  re- 
displacement  will  certainly  take  p!aca"  Dr.  Hutchinson  recom- 
mends splints  extending  from  the  knee  six  or  eight  inches  below 
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the  sole  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  dispense  with  irritating  attachments 
at  the  ankla  But  Professor  Dorsey,  whose  skill  and  experience 
entitles  his  opinion  to  great  respect,  in  his  work  on  surgery, 
informs  us  that  even  Hutchinson's  convenient  method  is  found  to 
produce  great  irritation,  and  to  cause  the  leg  to  swell  from  the 
pressure  of  the  circular  bandages ;  and  that  when  this  happens  in 
oblique  fractures  of  the  leg,  (such  as  the  case  in  question,)  ^^  the 
long  splint  of  Desault  must  be  substituted,  and  the  counter-exten- 
don  made  at  the  pelvis,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  thigh,  except  that  the  leg  must  be  dressed  with  the 
bandage  of  strips/'  In  fractures  of  the  thigh,  permanent  exteor 
aon  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a  long  splint,  acted  on  by  a 
band  attached  to  its  upper  extremity,  and  passed  over  the  peri- 
neum, by  the  tightening  of  which  the  splint  and  the  limb  are 
pushed  steadily  downward.  By  the  addition  of  a  shorter  splint^ 
but  long  enough,  nevertheless,  to  extend  from  the  perineum  to 
six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  united  at  the 
lower  extremity  to  the  long  splint,  by  means  of  a  cross-piece,  the 
extending  force  could  be  applied  to  the  ankle  by  attachments  to 
ihe  cross-piece,  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  irritation  or  other 
injury.  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  eminent  surgeons,  ^  a 
short  splint,  extending  a  little  above  and  below  the  fractures  only, 
is  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  mischievous  absurdity.^  Enter- 
taining these  views  of  the  case,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
plaintiff  in  error  has  failed  to  satisfy  me,  either  upon  philosophical 
principles  or  by  surgical  authority,  that  the  means  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  "  extension  and  counter-extension,** 
were  adequate,  or  even  proper  for  the  purpose.  If  this  was  a 
case  in  which  such  extension  by  artificial  means  was  not  required, 
the  mere  want  of  adaptation  of  means  to  that  end  would  be  im- 
material. But  we  must  remember  that  the  fracture  was  oblique, 
not  transverse ;  that  it  was  comminuted ;  that  is,  the  bones  were 
broken,  not  only  at  one  point,  but  many,  and  that  both  the  tibia 


t  MQler's  Prin.  Baigery,  606. 
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and  fibula  w€S6  thus  fractured.  Under  these  circumstances^  in 
preventing  the  shortening  of  the  limb  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  bones  thus  broken 
into  fragments.  The  necessity  of  supplying  the  place  of  these 
nataral  i^^ts,  by  artificial  means,  must,  therefore,  have  be^i 
manifest  to  a  surgeon  of  ordinary  skill  in  his  profession.  But  in 
addition  to  the  application  of  means  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
result  which  was  indispensable  to  a  proper  restoration  of  the  1^ 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  judging  solely  from  the  imperfect  view 
of  the  evidence  presented  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  himsdl^  that 
the  short  splints  were  applied  by  attachments  above  and  below 
the  fracture,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation,  to  irritate  the  parts^ 
to  cause  the  limb  to  be  ^^  considerably  swollen,^'  and  to  produce 
80  much  pain  that  the  patient,  notwithstanding  die  strong  motive 
which  he  had  to  submit  to  any  treatment  likely  to  effect  a  per- 
fect recovery,  ^4oosed  the  bandages  because  the  leg  was  painful'' 
If  this  was  the  case,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety 
of  the  original  application  of  these  means  of  extension,  their 
<H)ntinuance,  and  the  neglect  to  adopt  others  less  liable  to  objec- 
tion, was  prima  facte  evidence  of  a  want  of  surgical  skill,  and, 
if  not  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jurj',  the  defendant 
below  ought  to  answer  in  damages  for  the  injury. 

A  patient  is  bound  to  submit  to  such  treatment  as  his  surgeon 
prescribes,  provided  the  treatment  be  such  as  a  surgeon  of 
•ordinary  skill  would  adopt  or  sanction.  But  if  it  be  painfiil, 
iigurious  and  unskillful,  he  is  not  bound  to  peril  his  health,  and 
perhaps  his  life,  by  submission  to  it.  It  follows,  that  before  the 
surgeon  can  shift  the  responsibility  from  himself  to  the  patient, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  did  not  submit  to  the  course  recom- 
mended, it  must  be  shown  tliat  the  prescriptions  were  proper,  and 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  surgeon  to 
satisfy  the  jury  on  this  point ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  has  ti)e  right 
to  call  to  his  aid  the  science  and  experience  of  his  professional 
brethren*  It  will  not  do  to  cover  his  own  want  of  skill  by  raising 
a  mist  out  of  the  refractory  dii^K>^tion  of  the  patient 
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The  '^ intemperate  habits''  of  the  patient  are  also  relied  upon 
hera  But  this  furnishes  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  skill  in  the 
sai^eon.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
admonish  him  that  the  case  called  for  more  skill  and  care  than 
cases  of  less  difficulty  demand.  We  are,  therefore,  brought  back 
to  the  main  question  in  the  causa 

1.  Did  the  surgeon  exercise  ordinary  skill  and  care  in  his 
treatment  of  the  patient  ?  If  he  did,  he  is  not  liable.  If  he 
did  not,  he  is. 

2.  Was  the  injury  one  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  perfectly  cured  by  ordinary  surgical  skill  and 
care?  If  it  was,  and  the  surgeon  &iled  in  his  duty  in  this 
respect,  the  damages  ought,  at  least,  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  injury.  If  the  injured  limb  was  not  susceptible  of  a  more 
perfect  restoration,  the  surgeon  would,  nevertheless,  be  liable  for 
any  unnecessary  pain  or  delay  occasioned  by  the  application  of 
unskillful  and  improper  remedies. 

Although  the  error  assigned  may  not  be  fully  sustained,  we 
have,  nevertheless,  a  right,  in  our  discretion,  to  reverse  for  an 
error  not  assigned,  if  it  is  believed  to  involve  an  important  priur 
dple,  or  to  affect  the  justice  of  the  case.  In  the  charge  the 
court  told  the  jur}%  in  substance,  that  the  surgeon  was  bound  to 
bring  to  his  aid  the  skill  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  restoration 
of  the  1^.  The  propriety  of  this  instruction  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  the  injury  was  one  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, a  surgeon  of  ordinary  skill  might  have  perfectly  cured. 
This  was  a  question  of  fact,  which  should  have  been  submitted 
to  the  jury.  Plain  as  the  question  may  seem,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  law,  the  decision  of  which  can  be  taken  from  them  and  as- 
sumed by  the  court  There  was,  therefore,  error  in  giving  the 
peremptory  and  unqualified  direction  which  withdrew  this  part 
of  the  case  from  the  jury.  But  there  are  errors  of  omission,  as 
wdl  as  those  of  commission.  When  the  Judge  spoke  of  the 
pUigations  of  the  surgeon  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  necessary  skill, 
he  ought  to  have  enforced  the  correlative  duties  of  the  patient^ 
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to  sabmit  to  all  the  skillful  and  proper  requirements  of  his  pro- 
fessional attendant.  When  the  jury  were  told,  in  efifect^  that  the 
defendant  was  liable  if  he  failed  to  exercise  the  skill  necessary  to 
a  perfect  restoration  of  the  leg,  they  ought  also  to  have  been 
informed  that  if  he  exercised  ordinary  skill  and  care,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  disastious  result  which  ensued.  Where  a  case 
tarns  upon  a  question  of  fact,  the  jury  should  be  advised  of  the 
conclusions  of  law  which  apply  to  each  aspect  of  it.  The  object 
of  instructions  is  to  enable  the  jury  to  form  an  enlightened 
judgment  on  the  whole  case.  The  errors  of  commission  and 
omission  referred  to,  tended  to  give  the  jury  a  one-sided  view  of 
i^e  controversy ;  and,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
&cts  that  a  professional  man  was  on  trial  before  a  jury  of  lay- 
men, and  that  the  court,  instead  of  guarding  him,  as  in  duty 
bound,  against  the  prejudice  likely  to  arise  in  such  cases,  actually 
indulged  in  a  strain  of  remarks  calcdated  to  influence  them,  it 
is  our  duty  to  correct  all  the  errors  within  our  reach.  The 
remarks  complained  of  in  the  second  assignment  of  error,  affirm 
no  principle  of  law,  and  are,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  review 
here,  farther  than  as  they  suggest  the  propriety  of  exercising  a 
prudent  discretion  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  subject  to 
review. 

It  is  important  to  the  interests  of  society  that  the  profession 
intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
community,  should  be  held  to  a  strict  rule  of  accountability. 
Men  of  true  science  will  not  object  to  this.  They  court  investi- 
gation. But  the  incompetent  practitioner  and  the  designing  em- 
piric "  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  and  the  sooner  they  are 
driven  by  judicial  scrutiny  into  other  pursuits,  for  which  tliey 
are  better  qualified,  and  where  they  can  do  less  mischief,  the 
better  for  the  public  welfare.  But  it  is  equally  important  that 
professional  services  should  be  fairly  treated,  and  that  true  skill 
and  worth  should  receive  the  firm  protection  of  the  law.  AU 
men  have  a  right  to  the  instructions  which  make  in  their  &vor. 
But  the  exigency  of  the  surgeon^s  case  rendered  them  indispai* 
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flable  on  the  present  occasion.  The  difficulties  which  seem  to 
stand  in  his  way  are  sufficient^  without  aggravating  them  by 
withholding  the  proper  instructions  in  his  favor. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  in  favor  of  reversing  the  judgment 
and  awarding  a  venire  de  novo. 

Black,  C.  J. — ^We  all  concur  in  the  law  of  this  case.  The 
Judge,  in  his  charge,  fell  into  an  error  in  stating  the  amount  of 
skill  required  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  We  reverse  for  that 
reason.  But  when  we  decide  the  legal  point  we  are  done  with  it 
We  are  not  authority  on  the  questions  of  surgery.  Our  hands 
are  abundantly  fiill  of  questions  which  belong  to  our  own  pro- 
fession, without  volunteering  opinions  on  sciences  which  relate 
to  otliers.  I  think  it  necessary  to  sa^  this  in  order  to  prevent 
the  court  below,  on  second  trial,  from  supposing  that  we  intend 
to  give  them  any  instructions  on  matters  in  which  we  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

But  this  is  my  own  opinion,  for  which  no  other  member  of 
the  court  is  responsibla 

I£IGHTON  V.  SARGENT;  7  Foster's  Reports,  4M. 

Trespass  on  the  case.  The  declaration  contained  two  counts^ 
as  follows : 

^In  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the  case,  for  that  whereas  the  de- 
fendant was,  is,  and  for  many  years  last  past  has  been,  a  physi- 
cian and  a  surgeon,  and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid  had  exer- 
cised and  canied  on,  and  still  exercises  and  carries  on,  the  art^ 
mystery  and  profession  of  physician  and  surgeon,  to  wit:  at 
Strafford,  aforesaid ;  and  while  the  said  defendant  so  used,  exer- 
cised and  carried  on  the  said  art,  mystery  and  profession  of 
physician  and  surgeon,  as  aforesaid,  to  wit :  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  A.  D.  1850,  the  said  plaintiff  employed  the  said 
defendant,  for  a  reasonable  reward  to  be  therefor  paid,  by  the 
said  plaintiff  to  the  said  defendant,  to  treat,  set,  cure  and  heal 
the  right  ankle  and  foot  of  the  said  Leighton,  which  he  then 
and  there  had  dislocated,  put  out  of  joint^  disruptured,  broken, 
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fractured^  wounded  and  braised ;  and  although  the  said  defendant 
did  then  and  there  pretend  and  attempt  to  treat,  set,  cure  and 
heal  the  said  ankle  and  foot  of  the  said  plaintifl^  dislocated^ 
put  out  of  joint,  disruptured,  broken,  fractured,  wounded  and 
bruised  as  aforesaid;  yet  the  said  defendant  then  and  there 
ao  negligently,  carelessly  and  unskillfully  behaved  and  governed 
himself,  in  and  about  the  setting,  treatment  and  care  of  th<d 
plaintiff's  said  ankle  and  foot,  that,  for  the  want  of  sldll  and 
the  proper  application  of  splints,  and  the  application  of  proper 
medicaments  and  remedies  thereto,  and  by  and  through  the 
mere  neglect^  de&ult  and  unskillfulness  of  the  said  defend- 
imt^  in  that  behalf  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  the  said 
ankle  and  foot  of  the  said  plaintiff  became  greatly  inflamed^ 
swollen  and  festering,  and  remained  so  inflamed,  swollen  and 
festering  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to  wit:  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  and  finally  became  stifl^  set,  immovable  and 
fixed  m  an  unnatural  position,  carrying  the  toes  of  the  said  right 
foot  lower  than  the  heel  of  the  same  foot,  to  wit :  four  inches 
lower  than  the  heel  of  the  said  right  foot ;  and  the  said  ankle 
and  foot  remained,  and  ever  since  have  been,  and  are  now,  stiff, 
set,  immovable  and  fixed  in  an  unnatural  position,  as  aforesaid, 
whereby  the  said  Leighton  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  great  pain 
and  disti*ess ;  and  so  the  said  ankle  and  foot  were  not  set,  cured 
and  healed,  but^  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  nnskill- 
fiilness,  negligence  and  carelessness  of  the  said  defendant  in  the 
premises,  the  plaintiff's  said  ankle  and  foot  have  become  set^ 
stifl^  immovable  and  fixed  in  an  unnatural  position,  incurable 
and  almost  wholly  useless,  whereby  the  said  Leighton  has  been, 
and  still  is,  unable  to  move  and  walk  about  without  the  aid  of 
canes,  crutches  or  other  aids,  or  to  labor  or  do  any  work,  and 
has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  great  bodily  distress  and  pain." 

The  second  count  is  in  the  same  form  to  the  words  ^^and  rem- 
edies thereto,"  and  adds,  ^^And  the  default  and  neglect  of  the 
defendant,  in  not  properly  extracting  and  removing  the  splints 
and  fi:actured  bones  therefirom,  and  by  and  through  the  mere 
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cardesBDesB^  Diligence  and  unskillfulness  of  the  said  defendant 
in  that  behalf,  as  a  phydcian  and  surgeon,  the  s&id  ankle  and 
fi>ot  of  the  plaintiff  then  and  there  became  greatly  inflamed, 
vimlent,  comipt  and  festering,  and  a  mass  of  gathering,  putrid 
soresy  and  remained  so  inflamed,  virulent^  corrupt  and  festerings 
and  a  mass  of  gathering,  putrid  sores,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to 
wit :  from  thence  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  and  have  finally 
become  stifi^  weak  and  almost  useless,  and  the  said  foot  and  ankle 
remained,  ever  since  has  been,  and  is  now,  inflamed,  vhrulent^ 
corrupt  and  festering,  and  a  mass  of  gathering,  putrid  soree^ 
wha^by  the  said  Leighton  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  great  pain 
and  distress;  and  so  the  said  ankle  and  foot  of  the  said  plaintiff 
were  not  cured  and  healed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequent 
of  the  carelessness,  neglect  and  unskillfulness  of  the  said  defoad- 
ant  in  the  premises,  the  plaintiff  ^s  said  ankle  and  foot  have  be- 
come weak,  inflamed,  corrupt  and  festering,  and  a  mass  of  gath- 
ering, putrid  sores,  and  incurable,  whereby  the  said  plaintiff  has 
been,  and  still  is,  lame,  decrepid  and  unable  to  walk  without 
canes,  crutches,  and  other  aids,  and  has  been,  and  still  is,  unable 
to  labor  or  do  any  work,  and  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  great 
bodUy  pain  and  distress/' 

Upon  the  trial,  upon  the  general  issue,  it  was  proved  that,  on 
the  first  of  September,  1850,  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of 
being  thrown  from  a  carriage,  sustained  a  severe  injury,  in  and 
about  the  ankle,  of  such  a  character  that,  under  skillful  trea^ 
ment,  it  might  be  expected  to  result  in  the  stiffness  and  loss  of 
the  use  of  the  ankle  joint ;  that  the  defendant  was  employed  as 
a  surgeon  to  attend  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  treat  the  case,  and  did 
so  attend  from  the  day  the  injury  was  received  until  about  the 
12th  of  January  following,  and  attempted  the  cure  of  said  injury. 

On  the  part  of  plaintiff,  it  was  contended  that  the  defendant 
ne^ected  to  place  and  keep  the  foot  in  a  position  at  or  nearly  at 
rijght-angles  with  the  leg;  but,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  it  to  be- 
eome  fixed  with  the  forward  part  of  the  foot  depressed  at  an  ang^ 
of  about  thirty  or  forty  d^rees  with  the  leg,  whereby  the  limb 
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was  rendered  useleBS  in  walking ;  and  that  by  proper  treatment 
and  the  application  of  proper  means,  on  the  part  of  the  defend* 
anty  it  might  have  been  fixed,  if  the  ankle  joint  became  sti£^  in 
a  position  at,  or  nearly  at^  right-angles  with  the  leg,  and  thereby 
have  been  mach  more  serviceable  and  useful  to  the  plaintiff;  and 
this  was  the  principal  ground  upon  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  to 
recover  damages. 

The  defendant  objected  that,  under  the  form  of  declaration  in 
this  case,  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  upon  that  ground, 
but  the  coiurt  held  otherwise,  and  overruled  the  objection. 

The  plaintiff  having  introduced  evidence  tending  to  show 
unskillful  and  improper  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  defendant^ 
the  defendant  then  offered  to  prove  that  he  had  received  a  good 
medical  and  surgical  education ;  that  he  had  attended  a  course  of 
instruction*  in  surgery  at  a  medical  school  of  high  reputation,  and 
had  otherwise  received  good,  scientific  tuition  in  surgery,  and  was 
a  r^ularly-educated  and  skillful  surgeon  and  physician ;  to  which 
the  plaintiff  objected,  and  the  court  rejected  the  evidence. 
'  The  defendant  introduced  evidence  tending  to  show  that  he 
used  means  to  bring  the  foot  up,  and  to  keep  it  in  the  proper 
position ;  and  he  introduced,  among  other  witnesses,  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  testified  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  at  the  plaintiff's  hous^ 
while  he  was  under  the  care  of  the  defendant,  she  saw  a  book 
placed  behind  the  foot-board  of  the  box  in  which  the  injured  limb 
was  placed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  foot-board  and  the 
foot  resting  against  it,  to  a  position  nearly  at  right-angles  with 
the  leg. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel,  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination, 
attempted  to  throw  discredit  upon  this  statement  of  the  witness, 
and  also  introduced  evidence  tending  to  show  that  said  foot-board 
was  not  raised  up  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  witness,  by  means 
of  a  book,  or  any  other  substance  placed  beliind  it.  The  defend- 
anl^  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  statement  of  said  wit- 
ness, then  proposed  to  prove,  by  the  husband  of  the  witness, 
that  she  stated  to  him,  on  her  return  home  fi'om  the  plaintiff's 
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hoose^  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  she  saw  the  book  behind 
the  foot-board,  raising  it  up,  as  testified  by  her  upon  the  stand. 
To  this  the  plaintiff  objected,  and  the  court  rejected  the  evidenca 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 'the  plaintiff  for  $1,500  dam- 
ages, and  the  defendant  moved  that  the  same  be  set  aside,  and  a 
new  trial  granted,  for  the  causes  aforesaid. 

For  the  the  defendant  it  was  said — 1.  The  plaintiff  alleges,  in 
the  first  count,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ^  mere  neglect,  de&ult 
and  unskillfulness  of  the  defendant,  the  ankle  and  foot  of  the 
plaintiff  became  greatiy  inflamed,  swollen  and  festering  for 
eighteen  months,  and  finally  became  stiff,  set,  immovable  and 
fixed  in  an  unnatural  position;'^  and  in  the  next  count  says 
nothing  of  the  remote  consequences  resulting  from  the  surgical 
treatment^  but  allies  ^^  that  through  the  mere  carelessness,  negli- 
gence and  unskillfiilness  of  the  defendant,  the  ankle  and  foot  of 
the  plaintiff  became  greatiy  inflamed,  virulent,  corrupt  and  fester- 
ing, and  a  mass  of  gathering,  putiid  sores,  and  remained  so  firom 
thence  hitherto.'^  In  both  counts  the  direct  and  immediate  in- 
jmy  complained  of  is  the  settmg,  feltering,  inflammation  and 
sores,  and  the  position  of  the  foot  is  alleged  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  inflammation  and  these  sores,  after  eighteen 
montlis^  duration. 

The  injury  complained  of  the  plaintiff  failed  to  prove.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  medical  witness  introduced,  both  for  the 
pluntiff  and  defendant,  testified  distinctiy  that  the  swelling, 
festering,  inflammation  and  sores  were  a  necessary  and  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  severe  injury  and  firacture  the  plaintiff  had 
received,  and  would  accompany  the  best  possible  surgical  treat- 
ment 

The  plaintiff  then  abandoned  this  ground  of  action,  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  foot  was  not  placed  and  kept  in  a 
proper  position,  while  under  the  defendant's  care  as  surgeon. 
This  he  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  do.^ 
^■^■^"^■^"~^~"~~~""^"^""^~"~""^~~"^~~^"~~~^~""~^~"~~"~~^-^"^^~'^~""^"~~"~"^^~"~*"^~"  -»^^.»»^«»^.^-^^— ^^™^«^.^^ 

1 1  Sannd.  PL  and  £▼.  Mi,  Tit  Variance ;  Hulman  v.  Bennett)  5  Esp.  226. 
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^The  cause  and  manner  of  committing  the  injury  must  be 
iabstantially  proved  as  laid.^' 

The  case  shows  that  the  defendant  attended  on  the  plaintiff  as 
surgeon,  four  months  and  twelve  days ;  and  the  only  all^tion 
in  ihe  declaration,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  foot  and  ankle^ 
is,  that  after  eighteen  months,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling, 
etc.,  the  foot  became  fixed  in  an  unnatural  position. 

The  allegation  is  not  sustained  by  the  proof;  there  is  a  fiital 
v&riance,  and  the  plaintiff  must  be  non-suited.^ 

'^^  Where  a  wrongful  act  and  an  injurious  consequence  are 
alleged,  the  consequence  must  be  shown  to  result  immediately 
fiom  the  act :  it  is  not  su£Bcient  to  connect  the  act  with  a  remote 
consequence,  by  evidence  of  intermediate  causes.^' 

2.  The  defendant  is  charged  with  unskiilfulness.  The  plain- 
tiff introduced  witnesses  to  show  that  the  best  medical  and  sur- 
gical books  directed  and  prescribed  a  certain  course  of  treatment^ 
different  from  that  pursued  by  the  defendant  in  this  case ;  and 
then  urged  that  the  defendant  was  unacquainted  witii  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  as  laid  d^n  in  the  books  of  his  profession,  and, 
consequently,  ignorant  and  unskillful. 

To  rebut  this  and  the  like  evidence,  the  defendant  offered  to 
prove  "  that  he  had  received  scientific  tuition  in  surgery,  and  was 
a  regularly-educated  and  skillful  sut^geon  and  physician ;"  and  we 
contend  that  such  evidence  would  have  a  material  bearing  on  the 
question  of  unskiilfulness.  If  tlie  defendant  could  show  that  he 
had  surgical  knowledge,  or  had  taken  all  the  steps  and  employed 
the  best  means  to  acquire  it,  he  would  certainly  be  less  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  unskiilfulness,  than  if  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
profession ;  and  it  is  one  step  in  the  defense  to  the  charge  of 
unskiilfulness,  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  well  qualified  to 
treat  such  cases.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  good  and  legitimate 
answer  to  the  evidence  introduced  by  the  plaintiff. 

3.  The  evidence  to  sustain  Mrs.  Jones  should  have  been 

1 2  atark  £y.  1584,  Art  Yarianoe. 
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lecdved.  The  plaintiff  attempted  to  discredit  her,  by  showing 
that  her  story  was  a  recent  &brication,  and  the  defendant  should 
be  allowed  to  answer  such  attempts  in  t<he  manner  proposed. 

For  the  plaintiff — 1.  The  declaration  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  suit  for  the  defendant's  n^lect  to  place  and  ke^  the  plainr 
tiff's  foot  in  a  right  position,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  grounds 
stated.  It  formally,  distinctly  and  fully  sets  out  this  ground  of 
damage,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  more  dh*ect  and  dis- 
tinct in  tbe  particular  to  which  exception  has  been  taken. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  when  the  ankle  became  stiff  and  fixed 
in  a  wrong  position,  if,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  that 
fixedness  and  stiffiiess  in  that  wrong  position  was  the  result  o^  or 
caused  by  the  n^ligence,  carelessness  and  want  of  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  limb,  and  the  jury,  under  the  instraction  of  the 
court,  must  have  found  that  &ct,  before  they  could  have  agreed 
upon  thdr  verdict  But  in  the  case  at  bar,  it  appears  from  the 
record  that  the  stiffness,  etc.,  happened  before  the  bringing  of  the 
suit,  and  that  fiK^  taken  in  connection  with  the  distinct  all^ar 
tion  in  the  declaration,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  defendant's 
Malpractice,  is  sufficient^ 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Jones,  the  witness, 
was  properly  rejected  by  tbe  court^  There  are  some  slight 
exertions  to  and  modifications  of  this  rule,  but  the  case  at  bar 
does  not  come  within  either. 

3.  The  evidence  offered  by  the  defendant,  that  he  had  received 
a  good  medical  education,  eta,  was  inadmissible,  and  was  properly 
excluded.  Mertz  t;.  Detweiler^  is  a  case  dhrectiy  in  point  In 
this  case  the  defendant  called  a  physician,  and  proposed  to  prove 
by  him  that  he  knew  the  defendant — ^that  he  had  practiced  with 
him  as  a  surgeon,  and  knew  his  skill  and  character  as  a  surgeon. 

The  defendant  also  of&red  evidence  in  regard  to  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  surgery^  auatomy,  qualifications,  etc.  The  evidence  waft 
rejected  by  the  court,  when  the  learned  judge  who  gave  the  opin- 
ion, said  the  testimony  of  the  defendant's  general  skill,  etc^  was 
clearly  irrelevant ;  it  was  not  that,  but  his  treatment  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  with  which  the  jury  had  to  do.  If  the  latter  was 
notoriously  bad,  of  what  account  would  be  his  abstract  science,  or 
treatment  of  other  cases.  It  may  be  said  that  his  general  quali- 
fication might  seem  to  shed  light  on  the  propriety  of  his  practice 
in  this  particular  instance ;  but  it  is  light  which  would  be  less 
likely  to  lead  to  a  sound  conclusion  than  to  lead  astray. 

The  jury,  assisted  by  the  opinions  of  medical  witnesses,  would 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  treatment  from  the  treatment  itself 
than  from  the  more  remote  consideration  of  the  defendant's  pro- 
fessional reputation,  which  was,  consequently,  not  the  best  evi- 
dence of  which  the  case  was  susceptible.^ 

Bell,  J.,  in  a  long  and  able  opinion,  arrived  at  the  following 
propositions  as  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

1.  A  physician  or  surgeon,  without  a  special  contract  for  that 
purpose,  is  never  considered  as  wan-anting  a  cure. 

2.  His  contract,  as  implied  in  law,  is,  that — 1,  He  possesses 
that  reasonable  degree  of  learning,  skill  and  experience  which  is 
ordinarily  possessed  by  others  of  his  profession ;  2,  That  he  will 
use  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  the  treatment 
of  the  case  committed  to  him ;  3,  That  he  will  use  his  best  judg- 
ment in  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  of  treatment 

3.  He  is  not  responsible  for  want  of  success,  unless  it  is  proved 
to  result  from  want  of  ordinary  skill,  or  from  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  attention. 

4.  He  is  not  presumed  to  engage  for  extraordinary  skill,  or  for 
extraordinary  diligence  and  care. 

6.  He  is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  judgment,  or  mere  mis- 
takes in  matters  of  reasonable  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

6.  Where  the  declaration  against  a  surgeon  alleged  that  the 

1 1  Saund.  PL  and  £t.  104 ;  3  Barr,  1918 ;  9  Bing.  333 ;  5  B.  &  A.  8ia 
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plaintiff  sustaiDed  injury  from  the  want  of  skill  and  mere  neglect 
of  the  surgeon,  in  the  treatment  of  a  fracture,  it  was  held  that 
evidence  that  the  defendant  had  received  a  good  surgical  and 
medical  education,  and  was  a  regularly-educated  and  skillful  sur« 
geon,  could  not  properly  be  shut  out  from  the  jury,  because  it 
timded  to  disprove  a  material  allegation  of  the  declaration. 

On  the  last  point  the  court  says:  **The  declaration  alleges 
that  the  injury  occurred  because  the  defendant  so  negligently, 
carelessly  and  unskillfully  behaved  himself  in  and  about  the 
treatment,  etc.,  that,  for  want  of  skill  and  the  proper  application 
of  splints,  etc.,  by  and  through  the  mere  neglect,  default  and  un- 
skillfulness  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  was  injured. 

It  is,  from  this  statement,  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  be  insisted 
that  the  defendant  was  ignorant,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  proper 
surgical  treatment  of  such  an  accident  as  the  plaintiff  had  suf- 
fered, or  that,  being  properly  educated  and  competently  learned 
in  his  profession,  he  had  acted  from  negligence  and  carelessness, 
contrary  to  what  must  have  been  his  better  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, if  he  had  given  proper  attention  to  the  case.  Nothing  in 
the  declaration  confined  him  to  either  of  these  views ;  and  nothing 
had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  trial  to  restrict  the  plaintiff  to 
the  point  of  negligence.  He  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  take 
his  portion  before  the  jury,  that  the  defendant  was  ignorant  and 
unskillful,  or  that  he  was  negligent  and  careless,  or,  if  he  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  was  both  unskillful  and  negligent.  Any  evi- 
dence, then,  calculated  to  repel  the  inference  of  ignorance  and 
mouskillfulness,  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  suitable  education 
and  acquirements  for  the  safe  practice  of  his  profession,  must 
sorely  be  competent  and  proper.  Such  evidence  must  change 
the  whole  position  of  the  case  before  the  jury,  because,  if  the 
jury  were  satisfied  he  had  proper  knowledge  and  skill,  the  only 
question  must  then  be  whether  he  had  adopted  the  course  of  his 
treatment  from  mistake,  mere  error  of  judgment,  or  from  negli- 
gence and  want  of  ordinary  care.  This,  it  is  obvious,  presents  a 
very  different  state  of  the  question  from  that  where  the  points  of 
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ignoranoey  n^igence  and  error  aie  to  be  conndered.  As  tiie 
evidence  in  question  seems  to  us  both  pertinent  and  material,  as 
tending  to  show  ordinary  knowledge  and  skill,  we  are  satisfied  it 
should  have  been  reoeiyed;  and  for  tins  cause  the  case  must  be 
sent  back  for  a  new  trial 

We  have  examined  the  declaration,  and  it  seems  to  us  su^ 
fident" 


CHAPTER  X. 

ALLEGED  MALPRAOTICE  IN  OPHTHALMIO  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

One  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  adorned  the  profession  of 
medicine^  spent  much  time  in  writing  a  book  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  hand ;  and 
though  the  work  was  lefl  half  done,  it  is  calculated  to  astonish 
the  mind  at  the  singular  structure  of  that  organ,  and  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Maker. 

Great  and  wonderful  as  is  the  hand — ^innumerable  as  are  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  Creator  that  fill  us  with  amazement  and 
awe,  the  human  eye  stands  out,  when  considered  in  all  its  wonder- 
ful complications  and  adaptation  to  give  pleasure  to  the  soul,  as 
above  them  all,  and  may  well  be  considered  as  ^  wonderful "  a 
{Heoe  of  mechanism  as  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  Gt)d.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  optical  instrument  into  which  the  light  ever  passed. 
In  it,  all  the  difficulties  that  have  prevented  the  construction  of  a 
perfect  telescope  are  overcoma  By  the  different  refractive  powers 
of  the  transparent  medium  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass, 
and  by  the  curvature  given  to  their  respective  surfaces,  both  the 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  are  corrected  in  a  degree 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  powers  by  which  it  adapts  itself 
to  variation  in  the  distance  of  the  object,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
image  of  it,  whether  it  be  six  inches,  six  yards  or  six  miles  o£^ 
are  extremely  remarkable,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  hitherto 
completely  explained. 

The  eye  is  the  most  complex  and  complicated  of  all  the  organs 

of  the  body.    The  delicacy  of  the  structure  is  not  surpassed  by 

its  complicated  arrangement,  but  is  equally  wonderful.   The  value 

of  this  organ  can  not  be  computed.    The  surgeon,  therefore,  who 

10  (i«) 
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undertakes  to  treat  the  eye  with  medicine,  or  by  operation,  most 
understand  his  business  thoroughly.  A  higher  degree  of  knowl- 
edge is  necessary,  in  treating  this  most  important,  complex  and 
delicate  part,  than  may  be  required  to  treat  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  body.  The  least  error,  in  treating  the  eye,  might  extiur 
guish  it  forever.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  for  the  patient  or  the 
surgeon,  to  undertake  the  surgical  management  of  this  organ 
without  a  specially  thorough  knowledge  of  its  anatomy — the 
effect  of  inflammation  in  the  different  structures,  it  beiog  differ- 
ent upon  each — and  the  effect,  to  a  nicety,  of  a  medicine  or  an 
operation.  Neither  medical  science  nor  law  will  tolerate  guessing 
in  the  treatment  of  this  organ.  Quackery  can  not  show  itself 
here^  without  dangerous  results. 

It  is  not  singular,  then,  that  suits  for  Malpractice  may  result 
fix>m  the  treatment  of  this  organ. 

MoMILLEN  «.  HEWITT,  SFRAGUE  Ain)  BODMAN ;  District  Courts  Cu7ahog&  Go. 

This  important  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Bbinkerhoff,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  at  the  October  Term  of  tiie  District 
Court  of  Cuyahoga  County,  A.  D.  1857,  haying  passed  through 
several  lower  courts. 

IngersoUy  Kelly  and  Griswoldy  for  plaintiff. 

John  McMillen,  jr.,  charges  Hewitt,  Spiague  and  Rodman, 
defendants,  in  his  petition,  that  he  employed  them,  they  being 
physicians  and  oculists,  to  attend  and  treat  his  eyes,  the  defend- 
ants holding  themselves  out  to  the  public  as  especially  learned 
and  skillful  as  oculists;  but,  instead  of  using  due  and  proper 
care,  skill  and  diligence  in  and  about  the  treatment  of  the  plain- 
as,  they  then  and  there  conducted  themselves  in  an  ignorant, 
unskillful  and  negUgent  manner  in  that  behalf,  in  this,  to-wit : 
that  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1853,  and  during  divers  other 
days,  then  next  following,  and  before  the  commencement  of  this 
suit,  the  said  defendants  bled  and  cupped  the  plaintiff  in  a  pro- 
filse  manner,  taking  blood  to  a  great,  immoderate  and  unneces- 
sary extent^  which  the  defendants  would  not  have  done  had  they 
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used  due  and  proper  care,  diligence  and  skill.  The  petition 
fbrther  charges  that  on  the  3d  day  of  August^  1853,  and  at 
divers  other  times,  the  defendants  immoderately,  unskillfully  and 
n^ligently,  administered  to  the  plaintiff  immoderate  and  im- 
proper doses  of  medicine,  to  wit :  cathartics  and  other  reducing 
medicines  and  applications,  which  they  would  not  have  done  had 
they  used  due  and  proper  care,  diligence  and  skill.  By  reason 
of  which  improper  treatment  the  plaintiff  was  greatiy  injured, 
whereby  the  plaintiff  sustained  damages  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Slade  and  Andrews^  for  defendants. 

The  defendants,  in  answering  the  petition,  admit  that  they 
treated  the  plaintiff  for  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  but  not  under  the 
circumstances  stated  in  the  petition.  They  deny,  however,  that 
in  the  treatment  of  the  plaintiff's  eyes  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  an  ignorant,  unskillful  and  negligent  manner,  either  in 
blood-letting  or  in  the  administration  of  medicines ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  general  treatment  of  the  plaintiff  was  proper  and 
correct,  under  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  cux^umstances  of  the 
case.  They  deny  that  any  unfortunate  result,  if  any,  resulted 
from  want  of  care  or  skill  on  their  part,  but  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  severity  of  the  disease,  there  being  strong  tendencies  to 
relapses  and  unfortunate  results ;  that  they  brought  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plaintiff's  case  the  ordinary  skill  of  physician  and 
oculist,  and  continued  honestiy  and  faithfidly  to  exercise  that 
skill  while  they  treated  the  case. 

The  testimony  in  this  case  was  quite  contradictor}'.  Eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  differ  as  to  the  facts.  There  is  also  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  required  in  this 
kind  of  disease. 

The  plaintiff  and  the  principal  operator  in  the  case.  Dr.  Sprague, 
appeared  and  testified.  The  plaintiff  said  his  eyes  were  first  affected 
while  tinning  the  roof  of  a  church,  between  the  15th  of  June  and 
the  1st  of  July — had  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head— continued  to 
work  till  the  2d  of  July;  did  not  work  firom  the  2d  to  the  5th; 
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kept  at  work  till  the  last  of  July ;  used  poultices  and  Thomp- 
son's eye  water ;  called  on  Prof.  Delamater  the  latter  part  of  July ; 
he  gave  salts  and  pills,  and  called  second  day ;  called  again,  and 
he  sent  me  to  be  cupped ;  took  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of 
Uood ;  next  day  he  gave  me  pills  and  salts  again ;  had  seen 
Sprague's  (defendant's)  hand-bill ;  hand-bill  said  that  Sprague  was 
an  oculist  recommended  by  Hewitt  and  others ;  lather  went  for 
Sprague  at  my  request;  Sprague  came  on  Wednesday,  about 
three  or  four  o'clock ;  he  said  my  eyes  were  in  a  bad  condition ; 
said  I  had  iritis  in  second  stage  in  right  eye,  and  in  first  stage 
in  lefl  eye ;  he  sent  me  salve  and  eye  water ;  I  called  next  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock ;  saw  Sprague  and  Rodman ;  they  said  I  must 
be  bled,  and  took  about  a  pint  of  blood ;  I  called  next  day,  and 
lie  brushed  my  eyelids;  I  called  every  day,  up  to  Tuesday, 
August  9th,  when  he  bled  me  again ;  next  time  he  cupped  me ; 
I  kept  on  a  week ;  he  then  called  on  me  for  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
then  bled  me  again ;  I  went  to  sister's,  and  he  treated  me  there 
five  or  six  weeks ;  the  first  day  gave  me  two  large  pills— one  to 
move  my  bowels,  the  other  not ;  he  gave  me  iodine,  five  dn^ 
.per  day,  one  drop  to  be  added  daily ;  kept  on  till  I  took  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  drops  a  day ;  he  then  gave  me  wahoo  and 
other  herbs ;  gave  me  a  box  of  salve  to  rub  on  outside  of  lids ; 
«dso,  a  salve  to  rub  on  in  the  morning,  that  pained  me  very  much; 
I  dropped  it ;  the  noon  salve  did  not  pain  me  much ;  the  evening 
salve  pained  me  some ;  at  my  sister's,  gave  me  another  severe 
eye  water  to  use  three  times  a  day ;  he  gave  me  another  to  apply 
after  the  first,  to  allay  its  eflFect  When  Sprague  came  my  bodily 
health  was  good ;  right  eye  inflamed  a  good  deal ;  could  read 
with  both  eyes ;  right  eye,  when  used,  would  blur  and  get  watery ; 
he  gave  me  medicine  to  remove  the  giBnulations ;  it  was  painful; 
used  a  brush  to  put  stuff  into  eyes,  and  then  brushed  it  out 
with  water  several  times;  once  he  touched  ball  for  ulcer;  then 
he  could  not  work  it  out;  lids  came  down;  my  gums  were 
affected  some  four  days  after  Sprague  commenced ;  Sprague  said 
it  was  canker,  and  ordered  me  to  gargle  it  with  borax  and  alum. 
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The  last  time  he  came  was  on  Sunday ;  I  told  him  I  would  like 
counsel ;  he  said  he  would  consult  on  the  general  constitution, 
but  not  on  the  eye ;  I  mentioned  Delamater,  Ackley,  Everett ; 
Sprague  said  he  had  never  given  me  any  mercury ;  my  body  was 
helpless  nine  weeks  afler  Sprague  commenced ;  could  not  see 
any ;  Spi'ague  bled  me  four  times ;  two  first  at  o£Bce,  third  time 
at  my  &ther's,  and  fourth  time  at  my  sister's ;  Sprague  admitted 
I  was  worse ;  said  I  might  bear  to  be  bled  some  ten  or  fifteen 
times  more — ^might  take  a  year  to  cure  me ;  I  told  him  I  could 
not  last  that  long ;  he  put  blisters  between  my  shoulders ;  lump 
came  out^  and  Sprague  said  I  had  scrofiila,  and  that  would  retard 
the  case ;  said  I  had  the  devil  in  me ;  I  b^an  to  improve  two  or 
three  days  after ;  got  out  of  bed  in  two  months ;  in  December 
went  out  of  doors;  could  distinguish  objects  in  February  or 
March,  1854 ;  near  a  year  before  I  could  distinguish  counten- 
ances ;  about  two  years  before  I  began  to  read. 

Cross^xamtnatian. — ^Went  to  a  quack  once  or  twice,  who  gave 
me  a  bottle  of  stu£f;  admitted  I  was  worse  after  taking  it ;  never 
said  I  was  getting  better ;  eldest  brother  had  bad  eyes ;  my  sister 
has  weak  eyes. 

John  McMillen,  sen.,  fitther  of  the  plaintiff,  testified  that  John's 
bodily  healtli  was  good  when  Sprague  began ;  saw  him  only  once 
or  twice  at  his  sister's ;  appeared  very  low;  stopped  from  work 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two  months ;  can  not  now  do  more  than  a 
half  day's  work ;  Dr.  Hewitt  is  a  good  physician. 

Proctor  Thayer,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Cleveland  Med- 
ical College,  testified  as  follows :  Been  in  practice  ten  or  eleven 
years;  John  called  two  or  three  times  on  Prof  Delamater;  I 
made  no  examination ;  I  don't  remember  the  conversation ;  on 
Sunday  he  came  with  his  fitther ;  Dr.  Dalamater  sent  him  to  be 
cupped ;  on  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday  reported  himself 
much  better ;  I  perceived  that  the  eye  had  cleared  up ;  Dr.  D. 
treated  him  a  long  time  before  I  saw  him ;  again,  in  winter, 
reduced  a  good  deal ;  eyes  opaque,  white  and  clouded ;  corneitis 
and  iritis  not  difficult  to  distinguish ;  in  corneitis  the  cornea  is 
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opaque ;  in  iritis  altered  colors — ^blue  eyes  change  to  yellowiflh 
cast ;  in  one  hundred  bad  cases  of  iritis,  ninety  will  show  marks ; 
bleeding  is  more  necessary  in  iritis  than  in  comeitisy  though 
proper  in  corneitis,  guided  by  the  constitutional  symptoms; 
should  bleed  and  repeat,  if  necessary,  in  either  case ;  in  iritis 
bleeding  should  be  practiced  early;  iritis  requires  thorough 
antiphlogistic  treatment — ^blood-letting,  mercury  and  belladonna. 

I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  iritis  in  McMillen^s  eyes ; 
do  not  believe  he  ever  had  ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  in  either  case 
treatment  should  not  be  delayed ;  would  bleed  even  a  scrofulous 
case  if  constitutional  symptoms  demanded  it;  once  bleeding 
would  not  materially  weaken  a  man ;  should  apply  crystal  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  the  eye,  if  there  were  granulations,  by  hold- 
ing up  the  eyelid,  and  then  working  it  out ;  if  the  eyes  were 
differently  diseased,  should  use  different  remedies ;  soothing  salve 
would  do  no  harm  in  either  eye ;  severe  salves  should  not  be 
applied  to  eyes  affected  with  acute  inflammation ;  think  McMillen 
had  comeitis;  would  bleed  in  comeitis  and  conjunctivitis,  if 
there  was  fever ;  apply  soothing  substances  and  give  mercurials. 

Cross-ezamnatiOTu — Some  surgeons  would  take  blood,  some 
give  antimony  and  salts,  some  would  give  mercury,  without  bbod- 
letting  or  antimony ;  buffy  appeamnce  of  blood  indicates  inflam- 
mation ;  eyes  in  different  stages  of  disease  more  difficult  to  treat 
than  where  the  inflammation  is  alike  in  both  cases ;  good  appli- 
cations sometimes  painful  to  the  eyes. 

Professor  John  Delamater  testified  as  follows :  Have  practiced 
medicine,  in  a}}  its  branches,  over  fifly  years ;  McMillen  came 
with  his  father  to  consult  me  about  an  eye ;  had  been  troubled 
several  weeks ;  eye  aggravated — not  an  ordinary  inflammation ; 
cornea  was  cloudy — vision  a  good  deal  obscured ;  could  see  iris ; 
eye  dry ;  there  was  a  red  circle  around  the  base  of  the  cornea, 
with  some  vessels  across — some  uneasiness  of  the  eye.  The 
seat  of  the  trouble  was  in  the  cornea ;  the  iris  easily  becomes 
involved  in  such  cases ;  gave  him  laudanum  water  and  epsom 
salts;  also,  Dover's  powder  and  calomel;  apprehended  trouble 
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unless  arrested  immediately;  two  days  after  eyes  about  the 
same ;  gave  him  a  smart  puigatioD,  and  sent  him  to  be  cupped, 
about  eight  ounces;  two  or  three  days  he  came  again;  eyes 
i^yparently  greatly  improved ;  cornea  cleared  out^  and  could  see 
the  iris ;  told  him  to  go  on  with  Dover's  powder  and  calomel 
and  wash ;  heard  nothing  more  of  him  for  several  weeks ;  gen- 
eral health  good ;  firm,  strong  man ;  no  fever  then.  Six  or  ei^t 
weeks  after  this,  when  I  next  saw  him,  he  was  low  and  confined 
to  his  bed ;  no  appetite ;  had  fever;  both  eyes  affected ;  eyelids 
swollen,  cornea  red  and  cloudy ;  eyes  perfectly  dry ;  needed  tonics 
and  mercury ;  the  disease  was  a^ravated ;  as  soon  as  his  mouth 
became  sore  he  improved ;  next  tried  eye  wash ;  found  it  did  not 
work  well,  and  went  back  to  soothing  treatment ;  Dr.  Sterling 
advised  cutting  off  vessels ;  worked  well  at  first,  but  finally  it  had 
to  be  abandoned ;  I  took  him  to  get  Professor  Ackley's  advice ; 
be  advised  tonics,  quinine  and  calomel ;  also,  a  blister  over  the 
eyelid,  which  at  first  seemed  to  aggravate  the  difficulty ;  brushed 
the  eye  with  powder ;  this  inflamed  the  eyelid.  When  I  first  saw 
him  he  had  comeitis ;  general  treatment  in  this  disease  the  same 
as  in  other  inflammations ;  blood-letting  in  same  class  of  cases, 
cathartic,  mild  diet,  soothing  applications  to  the  affected  part; 
sometimes  it  is  well  to  use  local  irritating  means ;  use  of  mercury 
indispensable ;  tonics  sometimes  indicated ;  could  not  read  when 
he  first  come  to  be  treated  by  me;  the  iris  was  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition when  I  saw  him  the  last  time  before  my  second  treatment, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  general  blood-letting ;  blood-letting 
is  less  used  in  comeitis  than  in  iritis ;  acute  iritis  often  destroys 
iiis  in  a  few  days;  it  might  be  proper  to  bleed  a  man  twice,  at  a 
short  interval,  in  iritis ;  mercury  is  important,  and  great  reliance 
placed  in  it  to  cure  iritis ;  second  bleeding  sometimes  used  a  few 
days  after  first ;  blood-letting  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  cure ; 
in  the  low  stage,  it  may  be  indicated,  if  something  comes  in  to 
aggravate  disease ;  if  the  pulse  was  firm  and  strong,  would  prac- 
tice general  blood-letting  at  a  late  stage  of  case ;  such  a  case  as 
this  requires  in  its  treatment  more  than  ordinary  skfll;  where 
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iritis  is  severe  and  oontinues  for  considerable  time,  it  leaves  its 
mark,  when  there  is  no  adhesion ;  tendency  in  inflammation  to 
extend  to  the  neighboring  parts ;  when  we  examined  the  eye  at 
the  cliniqae  the  iris  looked  clear;  appearance  of  intersticial 
ulcers — sometimes  may  go  on  to  discharge  of  pas;  I  used  to 
think  such  ulcers  contained  pus,  but  I  was  in  error ;  sometimes 
apply  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver  with  brush,  and 
sometimes  in  crystal ;  to  close  eyes  without  washing  might  be 
desirable  in  some  cases ;  the  very  class  of  cases  that  eye  doctors 
get  might  require  such  treatment  Burning  eyes  out  worked  wdl 
in  many  cases,  but  badly  in  others ;  this  was  the  old  practice ; 
should  be  as  likely  to  apidy  sulphate  of  copper  in  one  eye  as  in  the 
other ;  scrofulous  habit  should  make  us  cautious  in  blood-letting ; 
early  iritis  more  controllable  than  comeitis ;  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect iritis ;  when  cornea  is  obscured  it  is  guess  work. 

Cross-examnaticm. — Delays  over  night  have  been  judidous; 
I  have  committed  many  errors  in  practice  that  I  regret ;  errors 
in  medicine  are  common ; — iritis  might  not  leave  its  mark. 

Gustav  C.  E.  Weber,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College. — ^Been  in  practice  eleven  years;  educated  in 
Germany,  Paris,  Amsterdam  and  Vienna ;  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  comeitis  and  iritis,  when  they  exist 
alone ;  when  comeitis  is  present,  diagnosis  of  iritis  more  difficult; 
after  the  diainiosis  is  determined,  there  should  be  no  dday  in  the 
te«ta«..7al  fa  some  ™m«ce  «  to  tho  propriety  of  bl«d- 
letting  among  surgeons ;  authors  in  different  countries  of  Europe 
differ  on  tins  point ;  the  English  bleed  more  than  the  French  or 
Germans ;  I  would  bleed  in  comeitis :  nitrate  of  silver  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  might  be  applied  in  conjunctivitis,  when  it  would 
be  improper  in  iritis ;  same  irritants  to  both  eyes,  under  different 
degrees  of  inflammation,  injudidous. 

Cross-examination. — Six  years  in  active  duties;  where  the 
cornea  is  obscured,  other  symptoms  should  guide ;  pain,  deep  and 
lancinating,  symptom  of  comdtis  and  mtis ;  iritis  attended  with 
most  pain;  persons  looking  on  bright  substances  are  liable  to 
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inflammations  of  the  different  stractores  of  the  eyes ;  the  iris 
might  be  affected ;  also,  cornea. 

Dr.  Elisha  Sterting. — ^Iritis  and  comeitiSy  combined  with  con- 
jonctivitis,  is  as  distinguishable  as  small-pox  and  gout;  in  a 
plethoric  person,  bleeding  and  calomel  might  have  been  neces- 
sary, depend  on  circumstances ;  not  my  practice  to  bleed  at  all 
in  diseases  of  the  eye ;  in  first  stage  of  congestion  it  might  be 
difficult  to  detect  traces  of  iritis ;  the  second  stage  would  proba- 
bly leave  its  mark ;  can  see  no  trace  of  iritis  in  McMillen^s  eyes ; 
belladonna  don't  discover  it ;  comeitis  not  an  obstinate  disease 
of  the  eye ;  three  years  in  practice. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry. — ^It  is  not  difficult  for  one  who  is  skilled 
in  his  profession  to  distinguish  between  iritis  and  conjunctivitis, 
combmed  with  comeitis.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  go  from 
mild  to  severe  treatment,  if  the  patient  was  improving  under  the 
former ;  if  the  patient  was  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  repeat  blood-letting ;  severe  disease  of  the  iris 
generally  leaves  its  mark,  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  dis- 
eases of  the  eye ;  I  have  examined  the  eyes  of  the  plaintiff  some 
six  months  since ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  disease  of  the  iris ; 
there  had  evidently  been  comeitis ;  the  cornea  was  still  somewhat 
opaque ;  if  the  patient  is  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  we  should 
deplete  with  caution ;  granulations  upon  the  eyelids  are  not  man- 
ifested at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  it  is  the  result  of 
inflammation. 

Cross-examination. — Have  practiced  medicine  seven  years; 
iritis  may  exist  combined  with  comeitis  and  conjunctivitis ;  in  a 
severe  case  of  iritis,  I  should  first  try  local  depletion ;  if  that  did 
not  arrest  it,  resort  would  be  had  to  general  blood-letting. 

Dr.  John  H.  Dix,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  deposition.  —  Am  an 
oculist ;  have  been  in  practice  since  18S6 ;  treat  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  cases  annually ;  in  general  the  diagnosis  of 
iritis  is  not  difficult ;  in  severe  cases  like  the  one  supposed,  iritis 
would  generally  leave  its  mark ;  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the 
treatment  of  a  severe  case  of  iritis;  comeitis  does  not  generally 
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require  general  blood-letting ;  local  blood-letting  will^  in  general, 
be  sufiScient  in  oorneitiB,  but  sometimes  general  blood-letting  may 
be  practiced ;  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  comeitis  that  required 
three  or  four  blood-lettings  in  six  or  seven  weeks ;  in  general  I 
should  require  considerable  deviation  from  the  healthy  pulse  be- 
fore bleeding,  but  I  can  conceive  a  case  where  the  symptoms^ 
other  than  the  pulse,  might  require  general  bleeding;  in  a 
scrofulous  habit  we  should  bleed  less ;  in  syphalitic  iritis  I  would 
at  once  resort  to  mercurials,  in  some  form  or  other ;  but  in  scrof- 
ulous iritis  I  should  not  probably  resort  to  mercurials  till  I  had 
tested  the  eflScacy  of  other  treatment ;  when  both  eyes  are  differ- 
entiy  diseased,  the  same  stimulants  are  not  usually  applicable  to 
both ;  I  never  use  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silvw  in 
crystal  in  my  practice,  though  they  might  be  proper  under  some 
circumstances,  as,  where  there  are  granulations ;  the  formation  isi 
granulations  is  a  slow  process,  except  in  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Cross-examination. — I  could  not  say,  from  the  hypothetical 
case,  that  it  would  be  bad  practice  to  bleed  the  patient  and  give 
calomel  and  jalap;  a  bu£^  coat  to  the  blood  would  indicate 
blood-letting;  it  might  be  necessary  to  bleed  three  times  in  a 
bad  case  of  iritis ;  iritis  does  not  always  leave  its  mark ;  in  a 
severe  case  the  patient  often  has  to  be  depleted  to  a  considerable 
extent  before  the  use  of  tonics. 

For  the  defense.  Dr.  Sprague,  one  of  the  defendants,  testified 
that  when  he  first  visited  the  plainti£f  he  was  not  reading — ^was 
in  great  pain — ^in  a  room  not  &vorable  for  examination ;  made  a 
partial  examination ;  helped  him  out  of  the  wagon  when  he  came 
to  the  office ;  there  was  an  ulcer  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
cornea ;  had  suppurated  and  broken ;  in  the  left  eye  there  was  a 
radiated  zone — ^hard  and  bad  granulations — ^getting  worse ;  had 
ceased  treatment  for  a  week ;  supposed  iris  was  affected ;  pupil 
contracted  in  left  eye ;  disease  commenced  in  outer  coat ;  gave 
him  blue  pill — also,  calomel ;  requested  me  to  come  to  Jones' ; 
never  saw  him  on  bed  until  the  6th  ojf  September. 

Cross-examination. — ^Left  eye^  contraction  of  pupil  like  small 
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fibot ;  light  will  contract  pupil;  when  I  darkened  the  e3'e  no  alter- 
ation took  place;  in  other  cases  than  iritis^  rotating  zone  differs 
from  what  it  is  in  iritis ;  light  pink  in  iritis — darker  color  in  cor- 
neitis;  foond  change  of  colors  in  iris,  and  pupil  stationary; 
orange  color  in  the  lower  part  of  iris ;  pupil  drawn  down  a  little 
toward  nose^  cylindrical  in  shape ;  bleeding  good  in  syphalitic 
iritis ;  biniodide  of  mercury  good ;  came  to  his  bed  more  than 
two  weeks  after  last  bleeding ;  was  brought  to  his  bed  by  his 
fever ;  the  last  time  I  bled  him  was  in  the  sitting  room ;  last 
bleeding  reduced  the  pain  in  the  head  and  the  redness  in  the 
eye ;  some  five  days  after,  symptoms  returned ;  applied  salve  to 
acute  case ;  John  wanted  me  to  come  again,  and  not  leave  him. 
Re-examined. — ^I  am  forty-two  years  old ;  practicing  fourteen 
years ;  studied  at  Gastieton,  V t;  practice  mixed ;  spent  one  year 
in  studying  diseases  of  the  eye>  with  Dr.  Wallace,  of  N.  Y.;  about 
1st  of  August  McMillen  came  and  said  his  sou  had  a  very  severe 
inflamed  eye ;  went  and  saw  the  son ;  right  eye  passed  into  the 
second  stage  of  disease ;  an  ulcer  on  cornea ;  above  and  around 
cornea  opaque ;  pupil  could  not  be  seen ;  sclerotic  coat  very  red ; 
conjunctiva  swollen ;  cornea  vascular  blood-vessels  shooting  from 
sclerotic  entirely  across ;  beneath  net-work  of  blood-vessels  white- 
ness was  seen ;  pupil  obscured  ;  left  eye  cornea  tolerably  trans- 
parent, though  blood-vessels  over  it ;  pupil  could  be  seen ;  vessels 
formed  a  zone;  conjunctiva  very  much  swoUen,  passing  into 
same  condition  as  right  eye>  discharged  considerably ;  granula- 
tions on  upper  lid  of  both  eyes;  could  not  see  much;  face 
flushed ;  pulse  full,  strong  and  febrile — 80  to  90 ;  fleshy ;  iris  in 
right  eye  could  not  be  seen ;  iris  in  the  left  eye  most  affected  or 
threatened ;  pain  in  the  head  severe ;  said  he  had  been  under 
treatment  for  a  long  time>  and  was  getting  worse  and  worse ; 
wanted  me  to  treat  it;  came  to  my  office  frequently  in  open 
wagon ;  I  was  at  Jones'  sometimes  every  day — sometimes  every 
oth^  day ;  about  September  3d  I  was  sent  for,  as  he  was  worse ; 
when  I  saw  him  I  was  surprised,  and  told  him  so ;  said  you  have 
taken  odd ;  he  had  fever  and  headache ;  fiill,  strong  pulse,  near 
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90 ;  eyes  very  much  reddened ;  his  voice  indicated  catarrh — so 
his  nose ;  he  said  he  had  taken  cold,  and  did  not  know  bat  it  was 
imprudent  doing  what  he  had  done ;  then  bled  him  the  third 
time,  and,  perhaps,  cupped  after  the  bleeding ;  symptoms  miti- 
gated ;  did  not  improve  much  for  four  or  five  days ;  at  this  time 
Dr.  Delamater  took  charge  of  the  case,  and  I  was  dismissed ; 
John  was  never  in  bed  until  last  relapse. 

Cross-examined. — In  right  eye  I  judged  the  iris  was  inflamed, 
from  other  symptoms  than  view  of  iris ;  cornea  in  right  eye 
suppurated. 

Re-examined. — Ointment  internal,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  fresh 
butter ;  change  from  active  to  chronic  inflammation  gradual. 

Dr.  Rodman,  one  of  the  defendants,  agreed  with  Dr.  Spragoe^ 
and  sustained  what  he  said. 

Prof  Ackley  testified  that  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age ;  had 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  over  twenty  years,  and  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  treatment  of  eyes,  especially  during 
the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Upon  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  as  given  by  Dr.  Sprague,  he 
should  say  it  was  a  very  severe  case — a  case  where,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  vision  would  be  lost  under  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment. I  mean  the  right  eye ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  when  one 
eye  is  lost  from  severe  disease,  the  other  follows  the  same  course. 
Antiphlogistic  treatment  would  be  proper ;  but  no  one  but  the 
physician  in  attendance  could  deteimine  to  what  extent  it  should 
be  carried.  I  consider  mercury  as  absolutely  necessary.  I  would 
consider  the  treatment  correct,  viz.:  low  diet,  blood-letting,  calo- 
mel and  jalap,  Dover's  powder  and  a  wash.  It  would  be  propei 
to  apply  sulphate  of  copper,  in  crystal  or  powder,  to  the  granula- 
tions after  blood-letting.  If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  contin- 
ued, I  should  bleed  again,  and  continue  mercurial  course ;  but  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  no  one  but  the  attending 
physician  can  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  such  treatment 
It  would  be  good  treatment  to  cup  the  temples.  There  are  cases 
whei^  it  would  be  proper  to  bleed  three  times.    An  ointment  of 
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salpbate  of  zinc  and  fresh  butter  would  be  proper^  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases.  A  wash  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  would  be  proper.  All  such  prepara- 
tions as  blue  pill,  hydrargium  cum  creta^  or  bidoride  of  mercury 
would  be  proper.  The  radiating  zone  indicated  acute  iritis, 
almost  always,  and  particularly  so  when  it  is  secondary  upon  dis- 
eases of  the  exterior  structm*es.  There  are  some  cases  where  it 
occurs,  primary  and  early  antiphilogistic  treatment  cures  the 
difficulty,  and  no  traces  are  left.  It  is  necessary  so  to  deplete. 
I  apprehend  that  every  case  would  be  subject  to  a  variation  of 
treatment  in  this  respect ;  but  almost  every  case  would  require 
depletion.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is  liable  to  relapse,  from 
causes  over  which  the  physician  has  no  control. 

I  first  saw  the  plaintifi*'s  eyes  in  February,  1854— examined 
them  carefully,  and  had  a  full  description  of  the  case  and  treat- 
ment from  Dr.  Delamater,  as  far  as  he  was  connected  with  the 
case.  I  had  no  doubt  then  that  the  patient  had  suffered  first 
from  severe  conjunctivitis,  and  then  sclerotitis  and  corneitis,  and, 
lastly,  iritis.  The  affiiction  of  the  iris  I  then  considered  as  sec- 
ondary to  the  other  inflammations.  The  patient  at  that  time 
exhibited  a  constitution  that  would  render  such  diseases  of  the 
eye  of  difficult  treatment  I  have  treated  numerous  cases  of 
iritis  complicated  with  conjunctivitis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
disease  in  the  external  structures  of  the  eye ;  but  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  interior  tissues  are  involved. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  the  cornea  is  so  seriously  involved  as  to 
be  opaque,  the  iris  and  other  internal  structures  are  involved,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  When  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye  have 
been  affected,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect  iritis ;  but  where 
it  is  a  primary  difficulty  it  is  not  I  never  prescribe  for  iritis 
when  it  is  something  else,  but  sometimes  prescribe  for  something 
dse  when  it  is  iritis.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  is  often  the  result 
of  iritis.  The  reputation  of  Drs.  Wallace  and  Delafield,  of  N.  Y., 
is  good.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  them ;  but  I  know 
thdr  general  reputation. 
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Cross-examination. — ^There  are  numerous  cases  where  a  well- 
read  physician  or  oculist  may  determine  whether  the  treatment 
has  been  improper,  though  he  has  not  seen  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  if  the  attending  physician  is  to  be  the  proper  judge  of 
the  course  of  treatment,  he  must  be  a  well-read  man.  I  am  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sprague^s  qualifications  as  a  prac- 
titioner, but  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  well-educated  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  I  consider  Lawrence  as  good  authority  on  the 
eye  as  we  have ;  still  he  has  changed  his  views  within  the  lost 
ten  years.  His  medical  treatment  is  not  equal  to  McKenzie, 
while  there  is  no  better  operator.  Such  case,  of  a  severity  as 
to  require  three  or  four  blood-lettings  within  six  or  eight  weeks, 
would,  in  all  probability,  leave  the  cornea  imperfect  I  would  not 
practice  general  blood-letting  as  fireely  in  conjunctivitis  and  co^ 
neitis  as  in  iritis ;  in  either  case  the  object  would  be  to  hold  the 
disease  in  check  to  get  time.  I  do  not  often  repeat  general 
blood-letting  in  corneitis  or  conjunctivitis.  In  many  cases  gen- 
eral blood-letting  is  unnecessary. 

Henry  W.  Williams,  of  Boston,  deposition* — ^I  think  the 
treatment  of  the  hypothecated  case  was  proper.  The  application 
of  crystal  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  to  granulations, 
would  have  been  excellent  practice.  I  am  not  as  much  in  the 
habit  of  bleeding  as  many  practitioners.  It  might  be  proper  Id 
a  very  robust  patient,  to  bleed  three  times.  I  am  less  inclined  to 
both  blood-letting  and  mercury  than  most  authorities  on  the  eye 
It  would  be  good  practice  to  use  the  sulphata  The  radiating 
zone  is  usually  considered  to  indicate  iritis ;  but  it  may  be  caused 
by  disease  of  the  cornea.  Iritis  generally  leaves  its  mark,  if  not 
treated  at  the  outset,  but  not  invariably.  The  use  of  tonics  be- 
fore the  system  has  been  depleted,  would  be  injurious.  There  is 
extreme  liability  to  a  relapse  in  severe  diseases  of  the  eye.  My 
age  is  thirt}^-three ;  have  been  seven  years  in  practice  on  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  I  have  been  physician  to  several  institutions 
in  Boston  for  diseases  of  the  eya  I  have  had  a  hundred  cases  of 
eye  disease  under  treatment  at  one  time.    Was  educated  as 
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oculist  at  PariSy  London  and  Vienna,  and  took  my  degree  at 
Harvard  University. 

d'oss-examinatian. — I  place  McKenzie  and  Tyrrell  above 
Lawrence  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye.  The  same  medicine  may 
be  applied  to  eyes  differently  inflamed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
proper.  Oorneitis  does  not  admit  of  as  much  blood-letting  as 
iritis,  except  in  the  acute  stage.  I  would  prefer  leeches,  but 
moderate  blood-letting  would  be  better  than  cupping.  Local 
capping  is  liable  to  cause  secondary  congestion  near  the  eye,  in 
the  reparative  process  necessary  for  the  healing  incisions ;  there- 
fore, no  local  relief  might  be  obtained,  though  the  general  health 
would  be  less  reduced.  I  have  never  employed  blood-letting  in 
oorneitis  more  than  once ;  it  is  seldom  accompanied  with  a  vig« 
orous  constitution.  The  diagnosis  of  oorneitis,  as  distinguished 
from  iritis,  is  not  difficult  It  might  be  good  practice  to  watch 
the  case  one  day  before  instituting  powerful  treatment,  in  the  case 
snpposed.  An  abscess  discharging  purulent  matter  on  the  cornea 
would  be  apt  to  leave  its  mark.  I  was  once  sued  for  Malpractice 
as  an  oculist,  but  the  suit  was  withdrawn  without  any  solicitation 
on  my  part,  before  coming  to  trial. 

William  Clay  Wallace,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  deposi- 
tion.— ^My  age  is  forty-nine.  I  have  devoted  nearly  thirty 
years  particularly  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  twenty  of  which 
has  been  in  the  city  of  New  York  On  the  hypothecated  case 
you  put,  I  would  have  treated  the  case  as  indicated.  In  the 
case  supposed,  blood-letting  and  mercury,  to  the  extent  supposed, 
would  have  been  proper*  The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  an  excel- 
lent alterative,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  similar  cases. 
Iritis  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  and  very  liable  to  relapse. 
Vision  is  lost  from  this  complaint  under  the  most  accomplished 
practitioners.  As  a  general  rule,  iritis  is  not  difficult  of  treat- 
ment In  the  case  represented,  several  structures  were  inflamed 
at  the  same  time;  both  eyes  red  and  much  swollen;  eyelids 
granulated.  Both  parties  may  be  correct  in  their  definition  of 
tiie  case ;  it  might  be  called  conjunctivitis  and  oorneitis  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  iritis  on  the  other.  Judging  from  the  symptoms^ 
I  believe  the  patient  had  a  severe  attack  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia^ 
and  that  he  was  saved  from  blindness  in  both  eyes  by  the  ener- 
getic treatment  of  the  first  practitioner.  To  adopt  a  tonic  stimr 
ulating  course  at  the  commencement  of  an  acute  inflammatory 
disease,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  medicine,  bat 
also  contrary  to  common  sense  and  to  common  experienca 

Cross-examination. — If  the  cornea  is  clear,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  iritis  and  corneitis.  A  plethoric  mechanic^ 
although  of  a  strumous  habit,  might  require  active  depletion. 
Belladonna  will  not  cause  the  pupil  to  expand  when  inflamed. 

Edward  Delafield,  of  New  York  City,  deposition. — I  am 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  am  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine. 
I  have  been  engaged  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  practice  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  and  other  practice,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
My  practice  has  been  very  extensive  in  the  treatment  of  eyes^ 
having  seen  two  thousand  cases  a  year  in  the  Infirmary,  besides 
what  have  occurred  in  my  private  practice.  As  described  in  the 
interrogatory,  I  would  say  the  case  was  coigunctivitis — the  in- 
flammation of  the  cornea  or  corneitis  being  an  effect  of  the 
primary  disease ;  and  would  say  the  treatment  laid  down  in  the 
interrogatory  was  proper  for  either  iritis  or  for  conjunctivitis,  but 
not  in  all  its  parts  necessary  in  every  case  of  iritis.  I  would 
consider  it  good  practice  as  stated  in  the  interrogatory.  In  the 
case  supposed  I  would  not  bleed  a  second  time ;  though  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  proper,  in  others  it  would  be  improper  and  in- 
jurious. Cupping  would  be  very  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  a  general  thing  I  would  not  bleed  a  second  time ; 
but  this  is  a  point  upon  which  experts  might  differ.  Iritis  is  not 
a  difficult  disease  to  treat ;  but  the  case  described  in  the  inter- 
rogatory is  one  of  much  more  difficult  treatment  than  iritis. 
The  disease  described  in  the  interrogatory  is  remarKably  liable  to 
relapse :  very  frequently  the  best  medical  skill  &ils  to  save  the 
sight    My  own  practice  would  be  to  take  blood  firom  the  arm 
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once  at  the  oommencement ;  a  second  might  be  required ;  rarely 
would  a  third  blood-letting  be  necessary. 

Cross-examnatiQn. — ^Unless  a  phydcian  had  deyoted  moro 
time  than  physicians  generally  do,  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  he 
mi^t  readily  confound  iritis  with  conjunctivitis ;  but  one  who 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  would  have 
BO  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  cases.  There  is 
Bothing  wrong  in  any  part  of  that  treatment,  as  you  state  it,  as 
employed  early  in  the  disease ;  but  I  would  probably  have  en^ 
ployed  some  oth^  remedies^  If  the  patient  became  very  much 
reduced,  I  would  not  bleed  fix)m  the  arm,  but  would  cup.  I 
would  expect  more  fix)m  a  decided  impression  made  by  the  use 
of  mercury  in  the  first  instance,  than  from  its  continued  use 
afterward.  In  a  strumous  habit  I  would  be  more  cautious  about 
blood-letting.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  mdicated  in 
the  case  would  be  proper.  In  pure  iritis  I  would  depend  on 
mercury.  I  have  often  treated  conjunctivitis  with  mercury;  but 
in  such  cases  as  the  one  described,  I  would  rely  on  a  decided 
impression  made  with  mercury  at  the  outset. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  was  voluminous,  occupying  several 
days  of  the  court.  Only  a  part  has  been  given ;  but  enough  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  case  and  circumstances  attending  it,  and  what 
may  be  considered  medical  authority  in  the  case.  The  case  is 
here  fiurly  presented ;  although  the  evidence  is  not  all  given, 
there  is  nothing  omitted  that  alters  the  aspect  of  it 

Brimksrhoff,  J^  charged  the  jury,  ^^  That  the  law  did  not 
require  of  the  defendants  eminent  or  extraordinary  skill ;  that 
this  kind  of  skill  is  possessed  by  the  few.  The  extraordinary 
skill  of  Delamater  or  Ejrtland  are  exceptiona  It  would  not  do 
to  take  them  as  the  standard  for  the  profession  of  medicine 
generally.  If  they  were  to  be  taken  as  the  order  of  professional 
knowledge  required,  it  would  at  once  drive  a  large  and  respect^ 
able  class  of  worthy  practitioners  from  the  field.  Though  they  do 
not  possess  the  great  learning  and  ability  of  those  named,  it  is 
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peiiiaps  equally  tnie  they  never  will ;  many,  perhaps  most^  never 
can  attain  to  such  knowledge.  An  absolute  necessity  requires  that 
the  wants  of  commnniiy  must  be  supplied  with  the  best  medical 
knowledge  its  means  and  location  will  command.  To  require  the 
highest  d^ree  of  skill  would  deprive  all  places^  except  large  dties^ 
cf  medical  men«  The  medical  profession  is  as  upright^  as  sel& 
sacrificing  and  useful  as  any  other^^none  can  do  without  their 
assistance  during  some  period  of  life^-^nd  they  are  eminently 
entitled  to  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  court  The  surgeon  is 
not  a  warrantor  or  a  guarantor  of  a  cure.  It  would  be  mon^ 
strous  to  require  it  at  his  hands ;  it  would  be  alike  monstrous  to 
hold  a  physician  liable  for  mistakes,  if  he  brings  to  bear  ordinary 
skill  and  care.  In  this  case,  if  the  rargeons  have  not  ^ven  to 
file  patient  the  ordinary  care  and  skill  of  the  profession  genei^ 
ally,  then  the  plaintiff  ought  to  recover.  Should  you  find  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  damages  at  all,  you  are  to  limit  them 
strictly  to  the  effect  of  the  Malpractice.  It  would  be  outrageous 
to  charge  the  loss  of  time,  the  sufferii^  the  loss  of  eye^ht  to 
the  defendants,  if  it  was  the  natural  result  of  disease,  even  IT 
tliey  were  guilty  of  some  little  delinquency,  not  in  itself  pro* 
ducing  the  sad  effect  Nothing  must  be  charged  to  tliem  but 
what  is  to  be  traced  directly  to  their  want  of  ordinary  care  and 
skUl,  and  dependent  upon  if 

Afler  deliberating  two  days,  the  jury  could  not  agrees  and 
were  discharged* 

Another  long,  tedious  trial  was  had  of  the  case  subsequently, 
upon  which  essentially  the  same  evidence  was  given,  and  the 
jury  found  for  the  defendants* 

The  expenses  attending  the  case  were^  of  course,  heavy* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MALPRACTICE  IN  DRESSING  INCISED  WOUNDS— DEPOSITIONS   OF 
PROFESSORS  HAMILTON  AND  FLINT,  OF  BUFFALO. 

NICHOLAS  M.  HOLT  «  ED.  BKECK;  Cii7ahog%  0.,  Common  Fleas,  1868. 

In  this  case  the  defendant  was  charged  in  the  usual  form  with 
Bfalpractice  in  dressing  the  foot  of  the  plaintiff — it  having  been 
cat  with  an  axe  on  the  outside  of  the  foot,  just  above  the  little 
toe.  The  wound  was  an  incised  one^  of  an  inch  and  a-half  or 
two  inches  long,  just  raising  a  little  flap  of  flesh,  passing  through 
the  metatarsel  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

Afterward  the  whole  foot  became  diseased,  and  amputation 
deemed  necessary.  It  was  claimed  that  this  necessity  depended 
upon  bad  treatment  of  the  original  wound  by  the  axe.  Dam- 
ages laid  at  |5000. 

In  preparing  the  case  several  depositions  were  taken.  Among 
tibem  were  those  of  the  distinguiBhed  surgeon,  Frank  Bastings 
Hamilton,  of  Buffiilo,  and  the  distinguished  physician,  Austin 
Hint 

Adams  and  Lawrence^  for  the  plaintiff 

J.  J.  Mwelly  for  the  defendant 

The  depositions  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant. 

Prof.  Austin  Flint,  of  Buffido,  deposed  as  follows : 

Age  forty-five  years ;  special  duties  as  Professor  are  to  teach 
Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  of  Buffido ;  have  not  practiced  surgery  of  late ;  formerly 
practiced  surgery,  but  of  late  prefer  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
decline  all  cases  of  surgery,  and  devote  my  attention  especially 
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to  pathology ;  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  aboat 
twenty-four  years. 

Hypothetical  question  by  defendant's  counsel : 

We  will  suppose  a  case  of  incised  wound  from  an  axe  on  the 
outside  of  the  foot,  commencing  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  extending  up  and  through  the  bone,  say,  three 
inches,  or  thereabouts,  cutting  through  the  edge  of  the  foot,  not 
injuring  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  presenting  a  loose  flap  of 
skin  and  flesh  on  the  outside  of  the  foot — the  patient  a  man 
aged  fifty-seven  years — ^would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  good  or  bad 
medical  and  surgical  practice  to  dress  the  wound  with  superficial 
stitches,  above  and  below,  the  application  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  over  the  part,  and  the  whole  foot  surrounded  with  a  roller 
of  cotton  cloth  sufficiently  tight  to  keep  the  loose  flesh  in  its 
place,  and  carried  up  around  the  ankle  ? 

Ans. — ^I  would  regard  it  as  good  practice. 

Ques. — ^Would  it  be  good  or  bad  treatment,  in  your  opinion, 
if  the  attending  physician,  in  the  case  supposed,  should,  on  the 
first  or  second  da}*^  after  the  first  dressing,  remove  the  circular 
bandage,  if  there  was  swelling  and  pain  in  the  foot,  soak  and  wash 
ii^  and  then  reapply  the  bandage,  after  dressing  with  simple  cerate  ? 

Ans. — I  should  regard  it  as  good  practice. 

Ques. — State  whether  or  not  the  treatment  indicated  in  the 
icase  supposed,  would  tend,  in  any  way,  to  develop  disease  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot  ? 

Ans. — I  think  not 

Ques. — In  your  opinion,  as  a  pathologist,  would  it  be  possible 
or  impossible  to  bandage  the  foot,  in  the  hjrpothetical  case,  so 
tight  as  to  develop  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  or  disease 
of  the  periosteum,  within  twelve  days,  without  seriously  affecting 
the  soft  parts  ? 

Ans. — It  would  not  be  possible. 

Ques. — State  what  the  effect  of  too  tight  bandaging  would  be 
upon  the  flap  supposed,  and  upon  the  soft  parts  below  the  band- 
age, if  continued  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 
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Am. — ^If  sufficiently  tight  to  produce  injury,  the  tendency 
would  be  a  loss  of  vitality  and  sloughing  of  the  parts  mentioned. 

Ques. — ^Would  it  be  possible,  or  otherwise,  in  your  opinion  as  a 
pathologist,  to  bandage  any  healthy  part  so  tight  as  to  injure  the 
periosteum  or  the  bone,  without  the  effect  being  first  to  destroy 
or  abrade  the  soft  parts  ? 

Ans. — I  should  think  it  would  not  be  possible. 

Ques. — ^What  would  be  the  effect  of  tying  a  half-inch  rope 
around  a  healthy  foot  of  a  male  adult  fifly-seven  years  of  age, 
as  tight  as  a  strong  man  could  tie  it,  to  remain  there  forty-eight 
hours,  and  what  parts  would  become  relatively  affected  ? 

Ans. — The  effect  would  be  loss  of  vitality  and  sloughing,  and 
the  soil  partB  would  be  first  affected.  The  periosteum  and  the 
bone  would  be  secondarily  affected,  if  at  all ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  would  be  affected  at  all  in  that  space  of  time. 

Ques. — Suppose,  in  addition,  and  connected^  with  the  hypothet- 
ical case  submitted  to  you,  there  should  appear,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  an  abscess  over  the  cuneiform  bones,  what  would  be  your 
<^nion,  as  a  pathologist,  as  to  the  cause  of  such  abscess,  sup- 
posing it  involved  the  destruction  of  the  periosteum  ? 

Ans. — ^I  should  regard  it  as  involving  some  cause  irrespective 
of  the  wound,  or  dressing. 

Ques. — ^What  is  the  comparative  liability  of  the  periosteum  to 
take  on  disease,  in  connection  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  foot  ? 

Ans. — It  is  much  less  liable. 

Ques. — ^Upon  what  cause,  or  causes,  in  your  opinion,  do 
abscesses  and  diseases  of  the  bone  generally  depend  ? 

Ans. — ^They  generally  depend  upon  constitutional  causes. 

Ques. — Is  abscess  likely  to  follow  typhoid  fever  ? 

Ans. — ^I  have  observed  abscess  to  follow  typhoid  fever.  I  have 
not  observed  disease  of  the  bone  to  follow  that  fever,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  how  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  others. 

Ques. — ^In  case  of  an  abscess  of  several  days'  standing  over 
the  cuneiform-tarsal  bones,  involving  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  periosteum  of  the  bone  or  bones  immediately  below  the 
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abfioessy  where^  in  yoar  opinion,  did  the  disease  commenoe^  in  the 
soft  parts  or  in  the  bone? 

Atu. — ^I  should  regard  it  as  having  oommenoed  in  tiie  bone  or 
periosteam. 

Qties. — If  amputation  of  the  limb  in  case  supposed  became 
necessary,  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  after  the  ii^jory  was 
received,  and  the  patient  in  the  meantime  was  in  the  hands  and 
ander  treatment  from  various  physidans,  state  whether  tlie  ultimate 
cause  of  the  amputation  could  be  attributed,  witli  any  oertainty^ 
to  that  of  the  first  physician  in  attendance  in  the  case  supposed  T 

Am. — It  would  be  diflScult  to  do  it 

Ques. — Of  what  medical  works  are  you  the  author  ? 

Am. — I  have  written  a  work  on  Continued  Fevers ;  one  on 
Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System,  on  Dysentery,  on  Chionio 
Pleurisy,  and  I  have  edited  the  Buffido  Medical  Jaumaly  in  this 
dty,  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

Ques. — Would  you  or  not  expect  that  the  dresdngs  to  the 
foot,  in  either  of  the  cases  supposed,  in  the  forgoing  interroga- 
tories, if  not  so  tight  as  to  injure  the  skin  or  to  destroy  the  loose 
flap,  could  possibly  lay  the  foundation  for  amputation  ? 

Am. — ^I  should  think  it  not  possible. 

Cross-examination  hy  PkdnUjff^s  Coumd. 

Ques. — ^Might  not  amputation  ultimately  become  necessary,  by 
reason  of  too  tightly  bandaging  the  foot,  and  improperly  dressing 
it  on  the  first  occasion,  in  the  cases  suggested  in  the  second  and 
third  direct  interrogatories  ? 

Am. — It  might 

The  cross-examination,  which  was  lengthy,  did  not,  in  the 
least,  shake  the  effect  of  the  direct 

The  following  is  the  deposition  of  Prof.  F.  Hastings  Hamilton : 

Age  forty-four  years;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Buffido 
Medical  College ;  am  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  city  of  Buf&lo ;  have  been  engaged  in 
the  profession  nearly  twenty-five  years. 
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In  answer  to  the  hypotibetical  case  given  to  Pro£  Flint,  Prof 
H.  sud :  I  see  nothing  in  this  implying  bad  practice.  I  think 
tiie  treatment  on  the  second  day  was  good  treateaent  I  think 
the  treatment  indicated  would  have  no  influence  to  develop 
disease  of  the  bon^  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  calculated  as 
any  treatment^  to  prevent  it 

Ques, — State  whether  or  not,  in  your  (4>inion9  it  would  be  pos- 
able  to  bandage  the  foot,  in  the  case  supposed,  so  tight  as  to  de* 
velop  disease  of  the  bone  or  of  the  periosteum^  within  twelve 
days,  without  seriously  afifecting  the  soft  parts. 

Ans^ — I  should  think  not 

Ques. — ^What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  tight  bandaging 
of  the  foot  upon  the  flap  separated  by  the  axe,  and  upon  the  foot 
bdow  the  bandage^  if  continued  tweniy-four  hours  ? 

Ans. — ^It  might  produce  sloughing  of  the  flap,  with  sweUing 
and  discoloration  of  the  portion  of  the  foot  b^ow  the  bandage. 

Ques. — ^Would  it  be  possible^  or  otiierwise,  to  bandage  any 
healthy  foot  so  tight  as  to  injure  the  periosteum  or  the  bone, 
without  first  destroying  the  soft  parts  or  abrading  the  skin  ? 

Atts. — ^I  should  think  it  not  possible  to  bandage  the  foot  so 
tight  as  to  injure  the  periosteum  and  bones  without  first  injuring 
the  soil  parta 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  tying  a  rope  around  the  foot^ 
Dr.  H.  said : 

There  would  probably  be  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  sofk 
parts,  immediatdiy  under  the  rope,  with  swelling,  discoloration,  and 
periiaps  gangrene  of  the  portion  of  the  fiK>t  below,  subsequentiy 
to  these  occurrences — possibly  subsequent  disease  of  the  bones. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  bone  would  become  diseased  unless  the 
rope  was  re-tightened  The  periosteum  is  not  so  often  diseased 
as  tiie  soft  parts. 

Ques. — ^Upon  what  cause  or  causes,  in  your  opinion,  do  ab* 
aoesses  and  diseases  of  the  bone  generally  depend  ? 

Ans. — Cionstitutional  causea  These  forms  of  disease  some- 
times  follow  tj^hoid  fever. 
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Ques. — ^In  case  of  an  abeoefis  of  several  days'  standii^  oyer 
the  cuneiform  bones,  involving  the  complete  destmction  of  the 
periosteum  of  these  bones,  immediately  below  the  abscess^  where, 
in  your  opinion,  did  the  disease  commence? 

Ans. — ^In  the  bones.  I  should  think  the  treatment,  as  detaQed 
in  the  hypothetical  questions,  could  not  lay  the  ground  for  ampu- 
tation. It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  excite  disease  in  the  bones  of 
a  healthy  foot 

Ques. — Would  it  be  posdble  or  not,  in  the  case  supposed,  to 
dress  the  foot  so  tight  as  to  ii\jure  the  bones,  without  completdy 
destroying  the  flap. 

Ans. — I  can  not  say  that  it  is  impossible;  but  it  seems  to  me 
scarcely  possible,  at  least  if  we  suppose  the  bones  first  took  on 
disease,  and  that  the  abscess  was  the  result  of  the  disease  of  the 
bone.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  abscess,  commencing  in  the 
soft  parts,  should  ultimately  extend  to  the  bone,  provided  the  state 
of  the  general  system  is  not  healthy. 

Ques. — ^If  the  dressings  in  the  case  supposed  were  not  so  tight 
as  to  abrade  or  injure  the  skin  of  the  foot,  or  materially  hinder 
the  healing  process  of  the  incised  wound,  could  or  not^  such 
dressing  lay  the  foundation  for  amputation? 

Ans. — I  think  they  could  not 

cross-examination. 

Ques. — Might  not  amputation  ultimately  beccxne  necessary,  by 
reason  of  too  tightly  bandaging  and  dressing  the  foot  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  case  suggested  by  the  defendant  in  the  second  inte^ 
K^tory? 

Ans. — The  question  does  not  suppose  sufficient  conditions  for 
me  to  answer. 

An  extended  cross-examination  did  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
defendant's  case. 

The  result  was  that  these  two  depositions  so  damaged  tiie  case 
of  allied  Malpractice,  that  it  w^t  out  of  court  without  cinning 
to  trial 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DRUGGISTS— THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES LEADING  ADJUDICATED 

CASES. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  law,  that  a  vender  of  pro- 
visions for  domestic  use  is  bound  to  know  that  they  are  sound 
and  wholesome,  at  Ms  peril}  It  is  an  equally  elementary  princi- 
ple,  that  in  contracts  ibr  the  sale  of  provisions,  the  party,  by  im- 
plication, who  sells  them,  undertakes  to  guarantee  that  they  are 
sound  and  wholesome.^ 

Blackstone  also  says :  ^^  Injuries  affecting  a  man^s  health,  are 
where,  by  any  unwholesome  practices  of  another,  a  man  sustains 
any  apparent  damage,  in  his  vigor  or  constitution,  as,  by  selling 
him  bad  provisions  or  wine ;  by  the  exercise  of  noisome  trade,  or 
by  the  n^lect  or  unskillful  management  of  a  physician,  surgeon 
or  apothecary — these  are  wrongs  or  injuries  unaccompanied  by 
force,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy  in  damages,  by  a  special  action 
on  the  case.' 

These  principles  apply  equally  to  druggists,  physicians  and 
chemists,  who  compound  medicines,  as  to  those  who  sell  bread, 
meat,  wines,  etc.  More  care  should  be  exercised  by  those  who 
mix  poisons  for  internal  use,  than  is  needed  by  those  who  sell 
fruit,  food  and  the  like.  Bad  wines,  provisions,  fruit  and  meat,  can 
Qsually  be  at  once  detected  by  the  senses ;  while  the  character  of 
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medical  substances  and  compounds  are  only  discovered  by  the 
carefiil  analysis  of  an  experienced  chemist 

A  druggist^  or  one  who  prepares  medicines^  is  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  in  law,  for  any  nustake  he  may  make  in  compound- 
ing medicines.^  He  must  be  exact  in  preparing  those  powerful 
medicines,  of  which  a  very  small  dose  may  produce  fatal  conse- 
quences. If  an  apprentice  of  an  apothecary  is  guilty  of  negli- 
gence, he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if  &tal  results  follow.'  In 
the  Tessymond  case,  a  mother  sent  to  a  chemist  for  a  penny- 
worth of  paregoric;  the  chemist's  apprentice  delivered  a  phial 
with  a  par^oric  label  on  it,  but  with  laudanum  in  it;  six  or 
seven  drops  were  given  to  the  child,  supposing  it  to  be  paregoric^ 
and  killed  it  The  apprentice  made  the  mistake  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  the  laudanum  bottle  and  ilie  one  containing 
par^oric  stood  side  by  side.  Baley,  J.,  told  the  jury,  ^  If  you 
think  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  yon  will 
find  him  gujjty ;  if  not,  you  must  acquit  him."  K  any  damages 
had  resulted  to  the  child,  and  not  death,  then  the  chemist  would 
have  been  liable  for  the  act  of  his  agent,  the  apprentice. 

So,  where  a  chemist  makes  a  mistake,  when  he  is  labeling  med- 
icines for  the  general  market,  if  the  medicine,  in  tiie  course  of 
trade,  passes  through  many  hands,  and  is  finally  bought  and  used 
by  one  who  is  injured  thereby,  the  original  maker  is  liable  to  the 
person  so  injured,  and  not  the  druggist,  who,  relying  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  label,  innocently  sells  the  article  for  what 
it  is  not 

An  important  question  with  druggists  has  been  how  they  shall 
best  regulate  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs,  without  becoming  liable^ 
and  prevent  any  mistakes  or  accidents  that  may  prove  fiitaL 

Some  excellent  suggestions  on  this  subject  were  made  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1857,  in  an  appeal  brought 


1  Fleet  &  Semple  v,  Hollenkemp,  13  B.  Monroe's  Beps.  p.  219. 
*  Tessymond'B  case,  1  Lewin's  Crown  Casei,  169. 
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forward  by  the  Committee  on  Poisons^  and  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

They  say :  ^  From  the  diversify  of  opinion  among  pharmar 
ceatists  in  relation  to  the  value  and  force  of  direct  legislative 
action,  in  restricting  the  sale  of  poisonous  substances,  the  Asso- 
ciation does  not  deem  it  desirable  to  attempt  at  present  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  in  the  different  States  bearing  upon  the  subject ; 
but,  in  place^  offers  to  the  pharmaceutist  such  suggestions  as  are 
deemed  expedient  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  Association  suggests  that  the  pharmaceutist  should 
adopt  rules  in  dispensing  of  poisons,  by  which  he  may  remove 
from  himself  the  responsibility  of  selling  poisons  for  disreputable 
purposes,  and  protect  the  public  both  from  mistakes  occurring  in 
his  own  premises  and  from  the  use  of  poisons  for  unlawful  and 
4sriminal  purposes. 

That  in  selling  any  substance  which  would  prove  fatal  in  a 
dose  of  sixty  grains  by  weight,  or  a  fluid  drachm  by  measure, 
you  consider  it  poisonous,  and  mark  the  word  ^  poison,^  in  a  dis^ 
tinct  and  unmistakeable  manner,  upon  the  label  or  package ;  that 
you  consider  the  poisonous  alkaloids  and  the  like  powerful  sub- 
jstances  deadly  poisons^  and  so  mark  each  package  or  labd ;  that 
you  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  have  every  package  of  medicine 
dispensed  at  your  counter  plainly  marked,  whether  it  be  an  inno- 
cent or  a  poisonous  one ;  that  you,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  color  as  well  as  of  words,  have  the  labels  of 
the  furniture  of  your  establishment,  which  contains  poisonous  sub- 
stances, of  a  peculiar  color,  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  your  labels ;  that  you  keep  such  furniture  by  itself,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  cause  remark  by  customers ;  or  that,  in  place  of 
this  suggestion^  you  adopt  the  practice  of  placing  upon  each 
botUe,  or  drawer,  or  package  of  such  poisonous  substances,  some 
symbol,  such  as  a  bright  red  piece  of  paper,  a  triangle  or  Greek 
cross,  or  of  other  suitable  form,  thus  giving  the  eye  an  additional 
means  of  cautioning  you  when  handling  such  substances.  That 
you  print  your  dispensing  labels  for  poisons  upon  a  paper  of  an 
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entirely  distinct  color  fix)m  that  upon  which  your  ordinary  ones 
are  printed ;  that  in  dispensing  prescriptions  containing  poisonous 
substances,  while  you  can  not  mark  such  ^poisonous,'  unless 
80  directed  by  the  writer  of  the  recipe,  yet  by  marking  a  symbol 
in  red  ink  upon  the  label  of  the  medicine,  you  may  avoid  any 
mistake  in  its  re-preparation,  in  putting  up  a  poisonous  substance 
for  an  innocent  one ;  that,  as  an  additional  precaution,  you  adopt 
the  practice  of  placing  bands  of  rubber  around  the  necks  and 
over  the  stopples  of  bottles  containing  poisonous  medicines  in 
frequent  use,  or  in  some  other  manner  delay  slightiy  the  opening 
of  the  bottle,  so  as  to  form  an  additional  security  and  caution 
against  mistake ;  that  in  preparing  prascriptions  you  adopt  this 
course:  first  carefully  and  understandingly  read  the  recipe- 
then  prepare  it — then  copy  the  receipt  into  a  book  provided  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  date,  name  of  prescriber  and  name  of  pa- 
tient and  directions ;  finally,  place  the  number  corresponding  to 
the  one  on  record  upon  the  original  recipe  and  the  label,  before 
delivering  the  medicine.  In  this  way,  any  possible  error  in  first 
reading  the  recipe  may  be  discovered  in  recording  it ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, you  have  a  guide  in  the  patient's  name,  by  which  you  may 
avert  evil  consequences,  should  an  error  be  discovered  after  the 
medicine  has  left  the  store ;  that  you  provide  yourself  with  a 
book,  in  which  to  record  every  sale  of  poison,  stating  in  each 
entry  the  date  of  sale,  to  whom  sold,  for  what  purpose  desired, 
the  quantity  sold,  and  price  received.  This  can  be  used  as  evi- 
dence in  case  of  any  blame  being  attached  to  you — in  case  of 
accident  resulting  from  articles  purchased  of  you ;  that  you  con- 
sider yourself  responsible  to  the  community  in  which  you  live, 
where  there  may  be  no  legislative  control  to  the  sale  of  poisons, 
and  that  you  be  particular,  when  furnishing  poisons  to  applicants 
for  such,  to  assure  yourself,  by  the  appearance  of  the  customer, 
and  by  proper  inquiry  of  them,  that  no  disreputable,  illegal  or 
criminal  purpose  is  intended ;  that  you  require  a  written  order 
fix)m  a  physician,  or  other  responsible  party,  to  accompany  any 
application  for  a  poisono^is  substance  presented  by  a  person  under 
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fifteen  years  of  age ;  timt  in  all  cases  in  dealing  out  poisonous 
drags,  in  your  business^  to  applicants  in  person^  you  be  particular 
to  caution  them  in  regard  to  the  properties  and  proper  methods 
of  using  them ;  that  you  entirely  refuse  to  dispense  oils  of  savin 
and  tanzy,  of  ergot,  and  of  substances  of  similar  effect  upon  the 
economy,  unless  upon  the  written  prescription  of  a  physician. 

The  Association  trusts  that  this  appeal  to  pharmaceutists, 
many  of  whom  have  not  yet  felt  the  force  and  weight  of  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  will  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  accountability,  morally  and  otherwise,  and  be  conducive  to 
individual  safety  and  public  welfare." 

If  drug^sts  will  act  upon  these  wholesome  suggestions,  they 
will  be  less  often  arraigned  in  court ;  and  when  it  does  happen, 
they  will  have  in  then:  own  hands  the  evidence  of  their  inno- 
cence, and  be  able  to  show  upon  whom  the  responsibility  ought 
to  rest 

THOMAS  AND  WIFE  v,  WIKCHESTER;  2  Selden's  Reps.,  K.  T.  Court  of  Appeals,  397. 

This  was  an  action  for  damages,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  com* 
menced  in  August,  1849,  against  Winchester  and  Gilbert,  for 
injuries  sustained  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  from  the  effects  of  a  quantity 
of  extract  of  belladonna,  administered  to  her  by  mistake,  as  the 
extract  of  dandelion. 

In  the  complaint  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendants,  from  the 
year  1843  to  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  were  engaged  in  putting 
up  and  vending  certain  vegetable  extracts,  at  a  store  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  designated  as  ^^108  John  street,^'  and  that  the 
defendant,  Gilbert,  had,  for  a  long  time  previous  thereto,  been 
engaged  at  the  same  place ;  that  among  the  extracts  so  prepared, 
and  sold  by  them,  were  those  respectively  known  as  the  ^-extract 
of  dandelion  '^  and  the  ^^  extract  of  belladonna  ^^ — ^the  former  a 
mild  and  harmless  medicine,  and  the  latter  a  vegetable  poison, 
which,  if  taken  in  such  quantity  as  might  be  safely  administered 
of  the  former,  would  destroy  life,  or  seriously  impair  the  health 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  might  be  admmistered ;  that  at 
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some  time  between  the  periods  above  mentioned,  the  defendants 
put  up  and  sold  to  James  S.  Aspinwall,  a  druggist  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  jar  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  which  had  been 
labeled  by  them  as  the  extract  of  dandelion,  and  was  purchased 
of  them  as  such  by  said  Aspinwall ;  that  said  Aspinwall  after* 
ward,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1845,  relying  upon  thelabd  so 
affixed  by  the  defendants,  sold  the  said  jar  of  belladonna  to  Alvin 
Foord,  a  druggist,  of  Cazenovia,  in  Madison  county,  as  the 
extract  of  dandelion ;  that  afterward,  and  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1849,  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Thomas,  being  sick«  a  portion  of  the 
extract  of  dandelion  was  prescribed  for  her  by  her  physician,  and 
the  said  Alvin  Foord,  relying  upon  the  label  affixed  by  the  defend* 
ant  to  said  jar  of  belladonna,  and  believing  the  same  to  be  the 
extract  of  dandelion,  did,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff 
Samuel  Thomas,  sell  and  deliver  to  him,  frgm  the  said  jar  of  bella- 
donna,  a  portion  of  its  contents,  which  was  administered  to  the 
plaintiff,  Mrs.  Thomas,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  extract  of 
dandelion,  by  which  she  was  greatly  injured,  so  that  her  life  was 
despaired  of,  etc.  The  plaintiff  also  alleged  that  all  the  injury 
was  occasioned  by  the  negligence  and  unskillfulness  of  the 
defendant,  in  putting  up  and  fiilsely  labeling  the  jars  of  bella« 
donna  as  the  extract  of  dandelion,  whereby  the  plainti£&,  as  wdl 
as  the  druggists,  and  all  other  persons  through  whose  hands  it 
passed  before  being  administered  as  aforesaid,  were  induced  to 
believe,  and  did  believe,  that  it  contained  the  extract  of  dandelion. 
Wherefore,  etc. 

The  defendants,  in  their  answers,  severally  denied  the  sllegBir 
tions  of  the  complaint,  and  insisted  that  they  were  not  liable  for 
the  medicines  sold  by  Aspinwall  and  Foord. 

The  cause  was  tried  at  the  Madison  Circuit,  in  December,  1849, 
before  Mason,  J.  The  defendant,  Gilbert,  was  acquitted  by  the 
jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered 
against  Winchester  for  eight  hundred  dollars.  A  motion  was 
made  for  a  new  trial  upon  the  bill  of  exceptions  taken  at  the 
trial)  and  having  been  denied  at  a  General  Term  In  the  BixA 
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District^  the  defendant^  Winchester,  brought  his  appeal.    The 
&ct8  which  appeared  on  trial  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  opinion 

of  RUGGLES,  GL  J. 

It  was  chdmed,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  that  there  was  no 
connected  transaction  or  priyity  between  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  real 
plamtiff  in  this  snit,  and  the  defendant ;  no  state  of  things  to 
Tender  l^^y  possible  the  allegation  of  negligence  qtto  ad  hoOy 
and  therefore  no  suit  can  be  silstained  by  her  against  the  dePend*- 
ant.  The  defendant  sold  the  article  to  AspinwaU;  Aspinwall 
sold  to  Fooid ;  Foord  sold  to  Thomas,  the  husband,  who  adminis- 
iered,  or  caused  it  to  be  administered  to  the  plaintiff.  The  de« 
fendant  was  a  remote  vender  of  the  article,  and  can  not  be  liable 
to  tins  plaintiff  The  gravamen  of  the  complaint  is  negligence^ 
in  selling  the  article  with  a  wrong  label ;  no  fraud,  or  criminal,  or 
eyil  motive  or  intent,  and  not  eVen  gross  negligence  is  imputed ; 
and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  contract  is  pretended.  It  was  said 
tiiis  differs  in  no  respect  from  any  other  case  of  negligence  alleged 
against  a  party  standing  at  the  same  remove  from  the  party 
allying  it  If  this  action  can  be  sustained^  it  could  equally  be 
flostained  in  any  of  the  following  cases :  A  builds  a  vessel  and 
Bella  it  to  B ;  B  sells  it  to  C,  and  D  takes  passage  in  it :  the 
inast^  by  reason  of  great  negligence  in  its  construction^  falls  on  D 
and  breaks  his  limb.  D  can  sustain  an  action  against  A  for  the 
faijory.  Again,  it  was  said,  a  blacksmith  shoes  a  horse  for  A ) 
A  sells  the  horse  thus  shod  to  B ;  B  sells  to  C,  and  the  horse^ 
wlule  bdng  used  by  C,  stumbles  and  falls,  in  consequence  of 
gross  negligence  in  the  shoeing.  C  can  sue  the  smith  and  recover 
damages. 

A  n^ligently  sells  unwholesome  provisions  to  B ;  B  sells  to 
G,  who  sells  to  D,  and  D  uses  the  provisions  and  is  injured.  D 
can  sustain  an  action  against  A.  The  very  statement  of  these 
illustrations,  it  was  said^  ought  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
daim  of  the  plaintiff  In  the  case  of  The  Mayor  of  Albany  v* 
Cunliff,  2  Gomst  180,  it  is  said :  ^  The  reason  why  an  action  can 
not  be  sustained^  in  such  cases,  is,  that  there  is  no  connection 
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between  the  wrong  done  and  the  person  whom  it  is  sought  to 
chaige  for  the  consequences." 

It  was  also  claimed,  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  that  if  this 
action  was  sustained,  the  defendant  might  be  liable  to  innnmerar 
ble  suits,  and  at  any  period  of  time,  however  distant  No  statute 
of  limitations  could  protect  him,  for  the  action  would  not  be 
barred  until  six  years  afler  the  injury,  although  the  defendant 
may  have  sold  the  article  many  years  before.  He  would  be  liable^ 
too,  for  the  carelessness  of  all  intermediate  venders,  and  this 
without  notice  of  the  dangers  or  the  means  of  averting  it  Be* 
i^des,  if  this  defendant  is  liable^  such  liability  may  be  traced  back 
indefinitely,  to  a  vender  at  the  fiftieth  or  hundredili  remove  fix>m 
the  plaintiff  A  doctrine  involving  such  consequences  can  not  be 
sustained.  The  defendant  was  charged  substantially  with  the 
n^ligence  of  Foord  and  Aspinwall,  and  this  can  not  be  the 
foundation  of  an  action  against  him.^ 

The  rule  sought  to  be  applied  to  the  case  by  the  defendant 
was,  that  each  vender  is  liable  to  his  immediate  vendee,  for  any 
damage  legitimately  sustained  by  the  latter.  It  was  said  this 
rule  is  just  and  safe,  and  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  one.  It 
fiunishes  adequate  protection  to  all  parties,  and  gives  the  pur- 
chaser his  remedy  against  the  person  in  whom,  by  the  very  act 
of  purchase,  he  shows  that  he  placed  reliance.^  If  the  label 
affixed  to  the  article  in  question  could  be  deemed  a  fidse  affirma- 
tion to  each  party  relying  upon  it  when  buying,  it  could  be  available 
to  a  party  only  who  should  purchase  on  the  credit  given  to  the 
label.  Here  there  is  no  pretense  that  the  real  plaintiff*  bought 
at  all ;  or  even  that  her  husband,  or  his  agent,  ever  saw  the  labd, 
or  acted  on  the  &ith  of  it    No  such  fiict  is  alleged  in  the  complaint 

These  were  the  grounds  assumed,  and  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  that  could  be  taken  by  the  defense. 


1  Mayor  of  Albany  v.  Gonliff;  2  Gomst  165—180 ;  Blunt  v.  Aiken,  15  Wend. 
522 ;  ShieHs  v.  Blackborn,  1  H.  Bl.  158. 
*  Broom  on  Parties  to  Actions,  Sec.  299,  p.  2i8. 
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On  the  part  of  the  respondent,  by  N.  Hilly  jr^  it  was  argued : 

1.  That  by  affixing  a  &lse  label  to  the  poison,  and  sending  it 
Into  market  in  that  condition,  so  as  thereby  to  mislead  others^ 
and  endanger  human  life>  was  an  unlatvful  ady  for  which  the 
defendant  is  responsible,  whether  he  did  it  wilfuUg  or  negUgently} 

2.  To  entitle  the  aggrieved  party  to  sue  in  such  case,  no 
priority  is  necessary,  except  such  as  is  created  by  the  unlawful 
act,  and  the  consequential  injury ;  priority  of  contract  being  out 
of  the  question.' 

3.  The  injury  is  not  rendered  too  remote  to  sustain  a  recovery 
because  separated  from  the  unlawful  act  by  intervening  events, 
however  numerous,  or  of  whatever  kind,  provided  they  are  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  of  the  act ;  i.  «.,  such  as  would 
be  likely  to  follow,  and  might  be  easily  foreseen.'  Where  the 
unlawfid  act  is,  in  its  nature,  likely  to  produce  the  very  events 
which  have  followed,  the  author  of  it  may  be  treated  as  having 
caused  such  succeeding  events,  though  they  consisted  of  the  acts 
of  third  persons.     Causa  caused  est  causa  eausati.^ 

The  filse  label  was  not  only  likely  to  lead  druggists  and  others 
into  the  mistakes  which  have  followed,  but  such  was  its  direct  and 
inevitable  tendency.'  The  rule  contended  for,  it  was  said,  did  not 
extend  the  sphere  of  accountability  to  impracticable  or  unjust 
limits,  but  confines  it  to  consequences  so  proximate  as  to  be 
expected  or  readily  foreseen,  and  for  which  every  wrong-doer  is, 
and  ou^t  to  be  answerabla    If  the  defendant's  act  had  been 


1  5  Maule  &  Sel.  198 ;  4  Denio,  464,  466*7 ;  10  Eng.  Com.  Law.  R.  190 ;  6 
HUl,  292 ;  23  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  52 ;  2  W.  6L  892-3 ;  19  John.  381 ;  3  Maule 
St  Sel.  11,  14, 15 ;  11  Mass.  159 ;  17  Wend.  499,  500 ;  5  Denio,  266. 

'^  1  Cbitty'8  Oen.  Pr.  12 ;  10  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  190 ;  12  Mod.  639 ;  4  Denio, 
464 ;  11  Price,  400 ;  35  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  292 ;  6  Hill,  294. 

"  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cases,  132,  note ;  23  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  54-5  ;  5  Denio,  266 

« 19  John.  381 ;  4  Denio,  464 ;  2  W.  Bl.  892-3-4,  899,  900 ;  Broom's  Leg. 
Max.  168-9 ;  5  ManL  &  Sel.  198 ;  41  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  425 ;  24  Id.  272  ;  23 
Id.  523;  28  Id.  222;  12  Mod.  639;  19  Wend.  345-6;  4Denio,  317;  2  Wend. 
885;  3  Meto.  469;  2  Meeaft  Welsh. 519,  525. 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  41-42 ;  8  Met  469. 
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done  wiUMy^  he  would  have  been  chargeable  with  the  oonfle- 
quencee^  inohdiDg  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Foord,  etc^  on  the  l^al 
presamption  that  be  mtended  them.^  The  sphere  is  tiie  same,  00 
fiur  as  responsibility  is  concerned^  when  the  wrong  consists  of 
negligent  acts,  thou^  the  measure  of  indenmity  and  panisfament 
may  be  different'  There  is  no  pretense  for  saying  that  the 
iiyury  was  caused  by  the  illegal  act  of  a  third  person^  and  not  by 
that  of  the  defendant;  the  jury  having  directly  found  that  the 
intermediate  actors  were  not  n^ligent  This  rule  never  appfies 
when  the  intervening  wrong  does  not  furnish  a  distinct  right  of 
action  for  the  whole  injury  sustained.  Mrs.  Thomas  could  not  get 
redress  by  an  action  ex-cantradu  against  Dr.  Foord^  or  any  <me 
else ;  and  to  apply  the  rule  here,  therefore,  would  contmvoie  the 
maxim,  ubi  jm  ibi  remedium.  Again,  the  rule  does  not  apply  when 
the  intervening  wrongs  though  actionable,  is  the  natural  and 
probable  consequence  of  the  defendant's  tort^ 

But  the  injury  in  this  case  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  defendant's  act  The  &lse  label  was  a  continuing  representa^ 
tion  or  direction  by  him,  and  operated  as  the  instantaneous  cause 
of  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Foord.^ 

The  iqjury  being  sufficientiy  connected  with  the  de&ndant^s 
wrongful  act,  it  is  no  defense  that  he  had  parted  with  the  poison 
under  a  formal  sale,  and  placed  it  in  the  custody  of  others — 
this  being  the  very  mode  by  wUch  he  caused  the  injury.  The 
inability  of  the  defendant  to  prevent  the  injury  at  the  time,  is 
not  an  excuse,  but  part  of  the  wrong.    Besides,  the  label  was  a 

continuing  authority,  or  direction^  by  the  defendant,  for  the  use 

—  —  -'  i--i  ■    ij. I 

<  8  BouY.  Inst  d48 ;  16  Wend.  649 ;  3  Mete.  469—47^ 

>^  Aichb.  Gr.  FL  421.  2d  ed.  1848 ;  2  Ld.  Ray.  1583 ;  23  Eng.  Com.  Law  IL 
54-^ ;  3  Manle  &  9eL  14, 16 ;  1  Lewin's  Cr.  Cttses,  169 ;  2  Stark  £t.  626,  Aid« 
ed.  1837 ;  6  Maule  &  SeL  198 ;  Broom's  Leg.  Hax.  168-9 ;  4  Denio,  464 ;  41 
Eng.  Com.  Law  R.  422 ;  24  Id.  272 ;  19  Wend.  845-6. 

*  1  Smith's  Lead.  Gases,  132,  note;  Brown's  Leg.  Max.  168-9;  6  Bam.  A 
Oroi.  366;  23  £ng.Gom.  Law  B.  52,  64;  Id.  422,  426;  24  Id.  272;  6  Mauled 
BeL  198 ;  19  Wend.  345-6 ;  2  Mees  A  Welslx  619,  626 ;  6  Denio,  266k 

«23Eng.  Gom. Law B.  41-2 ;  6  Meta  469 ;  1  id.  193w 
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of  the  poison,  and  he  was  bound  to  indemnify  against  the  acts 
which  it  was  likely  to  cause  when  sold  in  that  condition.^ 

Hie  rule  contended  for  by  the  defendant,  that  each  vender  is 
liable  only  to  his  immediate  vendee,  has  no  application  to  the 
present  case.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  a  right 
or  duty  wholly  created  by  contract,  can  only  be  enforced  between 
the  contracting  parties. 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  the  defendant,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  injury  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  unless  those 
who  have  been  the  unconscious  agents  of  the  wrong  are  to  bear 
the  burden,  and  the  author  of  it  to  escape;  and  the  law  does  not 
require  circuity  of  action,  but  abhors  it^ 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  by  Chief-Justice  Ruqgles,  is  of  great 
ability,  and  undoubtedly  embodies  the  law  in  this  dass  of  cases. 
We  tJierefore  give  it  entire : 

^  This  is  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  from  the  de- 
fendant for  n^ligentiy  putting  up,  labeling  and  selling  as  and  for 
the  extract  of  dandelion,  which  is  a  simple  and  harmless  medi- 
cine, a  jar  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  which  is  a  deadly  poison ; 
by  means  of  which  the  plaintif]^  Mary  Ann  Thomas,  to  whom, 
being  sick,  a  dose  of  dandelion  was  prescribed  by  a  physician,  and 
a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  jar  was  administered  as  and  for 
the  extract  of  dandelion,  was  greatiy  injured,  etc. 

The  &cts  proved  were  briefly  these :  Mrs.  Thomas,  being  in  ill 
health,  her  physician  prescribed  for  her  a  dose  of  dandelion.  Her 
husband  purchased  what  was  believed  to  be  the  medicine  pre- 
scribed, at  the  store  of  Dr.  Foord,  a  physician  and  druggist  in 
Cazenovia,  Madison  county,  wh^re  the  plaintiff'  resides. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  medicine  thus  purchased  was  adminis- 
tered to  Mrs.  Thomas,  on  whom  it  produced  very  alarming 


1 12  Mod.  639;  23  £Dg.  Com.  Law  R.  41-2;  Id.  62,  54-6;  28  Id.  220;  8 
Mete.  469 ;  4  Denio,  811,  317 ;  2  Gomst  180 ;  19  Wend.  345-6. 

s  2  Saund.  160,  per  KelyDge,  G.  J.;  V^Tillis'  R.  401-2 ;  2  H.  Bl  360-1,  pe^ 
Heath,  J.;  4  Wend.  492,  per  Marcy,  J.;  Co.  Litt  348,  a. 
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eflbots — such  as  extreme  coldness  of  the  sar&ce  and  extremities^ 
feebleness  of  circulation,  spasms  of  the  muscles,  giddiness  of  the 
head,  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  derangement  of  the 
mind.  She  recovered,  however,  after  some  time,  from  its  effects, 
although,  for  a  short  time,  her  life  was  thought  to  be  in  great 
danger.  The  medicine  administered  was  beUadonnoy  and  not  da^ 
deUon.  The  jar  from  which  it  was  taken  was  labeled,  ^  i^  & 
dandelion^  prepared  by  A.  Gilbert ,  No.  108  e/oAn  street y  N.  Y^ 
Jar  8  az.  It  was  sold  for,  and  believed  by  Dr.  Foord  to  be,  the 
extract  of  dandelion,  from  Jas.  S.  Aspinwall,  a  dru^ist  at  New 
Fork.  Aspinwall  bought  it  of  the  defendant  as  extract  of  dan* 
delion,  believing  it  to  be  such.  The  defendant  was  engaged  at 
No.  108  John  street,  New  York,  in  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of 
certain  vegetable  extracts,  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in  the  par- 
chase  and  sale  of  others.  The  extracts  manufactured  by  him 
were  put  up  in  jars  for  sale,  and  those  which  he  purchased  were 
put  up  by  him  in  like  manner.  The  jars  containing  extracts 
manu&ctured  by  himself  and  those  containing  extracts  purchased 
by  him  from  others,  were  labeled  alike.  Both  were  labeled  like 
the  jaifs  in  question,  as  "prepared  by  A.  Gilbert*'  GrUbert  was 
a  person  employed  by  the  defendant  at  a  salary,  as  an  assistant 
in  his  business.  The  jar  was  labeled  in  Gilbert's  name  because 
he  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  same  business,  on  his  own 
account^  at  No.  108  John  street,  and  probably  because  GKlbert's 
labels  rendered  the  articles  more  salabla  The  extract  contained 
in  the  jars  sold  to  Aspinwall,  and  by  him  to  Foord,  was  not  man- 
u&dxired  by  the  defendant,  but  was  purchased  by  him  from  an- 
other manufacturer  or  dealer.  The  extract  of  dandelion  and  the 
extract  of  belladonna  resemble  each  other  in  color,  consistence, 
smell  and  taste;  but  may,  on  careful  examination,  be  distin- 
guished, the  one  from  the  other,  by  those  who  are  wdl  ac- 
qusdnted  with  these  articles.  Gilbert's  labels  were  paid  for 
by  Winchester,  and  used  in  his  business  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent 
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The  defendants'  counsel  moved  for  non-suit  on  the  following 
grounds: 

1.  That  the  action  could  not  be  sustained,  as  the  defendant 
was  the  remote  vender  of  the  article  in  question,  and  that  there 
was  no  connection^  transaction  or  privity  between  him  and  the 
plainti£^  or  either  of  them. 

2.  That  this  action  sought  to  charge  the  defendant  with  the 
negUgence  of  Aspinwall  and  Foord. 

3.  That  the  plaintiffs  were  liable  to  and  chargeable  with  the 
n^ligence  of  Aspinwall  and  Foord,  and  therefore  c^ould  not 
maintain  this  action. 

4.  That,  according  to  the  testimony,  Foord  was  chargeable 
with  n^ligence,  and  tiiat  the  plaintifl^  therefore  could  not  sustain 
this  suit  against  the  defendant  If  they  could  sustain  a  suit  at 
all,  it  would  be  against  Foord  only. 

5.  That  this  suit,  being  brought  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife, 
and  alleging  her  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  action,  can  not  be 
sustained. 

6.  That  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  negligence,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant^  to  go  to  the  jury. 

The  Judge  overruled  the  motion  for  non-suit,  and  the  defend- 
ants* counsel  excepted. 

The  Judge,  among  otiier  things,  charged  the  jury  that  if  they 
should  find  fi:om  the  evidence  that  either  Aspinwall  or  Foord  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  vending  as  and  for  dandelion  the  extract 
taken  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  or  that  the  plainti£^  Thomas,  or  those 
who  administered  it  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  were  chargeable  with  negli- 
gence in  administering  it,  the  plaintifis  were  not  entitled  to 
recover;  but  if  they  were  firee  fix)m  n^ligence,  and  if  the  de- 
fendant, Winchester,  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  putting  up  and 
vending  the  extracts  in  question,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitied  to 
recover,  provided  the  extract  administered  to  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
the  same  which  was  put  up  by  the  defendant  and  sold  by  him  to 
Aqpinwall,  and  by  Aspinwall  to  Foord.    That  if  tiiey  should  find 
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the  defendant  liable^  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  were  entitied  to 
recover  damages  only  for  personal  injury  and  suffering  of  Uie 
wife^  and  not  for  loss  of  service^  medical  treatment  or  expense  to 
the  husband,  and  that  the  recovery  should  be  confined  to  the 
actual  damage  suffered  by  the  wife. 

The  action  was  properly  brought  in  the  name  of  the  husband 
and  wife  for  the  personal  injury  and  suffering  of  the  wife^  and 
the  ease  was  left  to  the  jury  with  the  proper  directionB  on  that 
point 

The  case  depends  on  the  first  point  taken  by  the  defendant^ 
on  his  motion  for  a  non-suit ;  and  the  question  is^  whether  tibe 
defendant,  being  a  remote  vender  of  the  medicine,  and  there 
being  no  privity  or  connection  between  him  and  the  plaintiffi^  the 
action  can  be  maintained. 

If,  in  labeling  a  poisonous  drug  with  the  name  of  a  harmless 
medicine,  for  public  market,  no  duty  was  violated  by  the  defendr 
ant^  excepting  that  which  he  owed  to  Aspinwall,  his  immediate 
vendee,  in  virtue  of  his  contract  of  sale,  this  action  can  not  be 
maintained.  If  A  build  a  wagon  and  sell  it  to  B,  who  sells  it  to 
C,  and  C  hires  it  to  D,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  gross  n^&- 
gence  of  A  in  building  the  wagon,  is  overturned  and  injured,  D 
can  not  recover  damages  against  A,  the  builder.  A's  obligation 
to  build  the  wagon  faithfully,  arises  solely  out  of  his  contract  witii 
K  The  public  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  Misfortune  to  third 
persons,  not  parties  to  the  contract,  would  not  be  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  builder's  negligence ;  and  such 
negligence  is  not  an  act  inmiediately  dangerous  to  human  life. 

So^  for  the  same  reason,  if  a  horse  be  defectively  shod  by  a 
smith,  and  a  person  hiring  the  horse  firom  the  owner  is  thrown 
and  injured  in  consequence  of  the  smith's  negUgence  in  shoemg^ 
the  smith  is  not  liable  for  the  injury.  The  smith's  duty,  in  such 
case,  grows  exclusively  out  of  his  contract  with  the  owner  of  the 
horse ;  it  was  a  duty  which  the  smith  owed  to  him  alone,  and  to 
no  one  else ;  and  although  the  injury  to  the  rider  may  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  the  negligence  d*  the  smith,  the  latter 
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f?as  not  bound,  eitiier  by  his  contract  or  by  any  consideration  iji 
public  policy  or  safety^  to  respond  for  his  breach  of  duty  to  any 
one  except  the  person  he  contracted  with. 

This  was  the  ground  on  which  the  case  of  "ninterbottom  v. 
Wright  was  decided.  A  contracted  with  the  Postniastep<3oneral 
to  provide  a  coach  to  convey  the  mail-bags  along  a  certain  line 
of  road,  and  B  and  others  also  contracted  to  furnish  horses  for 
coach  along  the  same  line.  B  and  his  co-contractors  hired  C,  who 
was  the  plaintiff  to  drive  the  coach.  The  coach,  in  consequence 
of  some  latent  defect,  broke  down ;  the  plaintiff  was  thrown  from 
the  seat  and  lamed.  It  was  hekl  that  G  could  not  maintain  an 
action  against  A  for  the  injury  thus  sustained.  The  reason  of 
the  decision  is  best  stated  by  Baron  Biolfa  A's  duty  to  keep  the 
coach  in  good  condition  was  a  duty  to  the  PostmasterpOeneral, 
with  whom  he  made  his  contract,  and  not  a  duty  to  the  driver 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  horses. 

But  the  case  in  hand  stands  on  a  different  ground.  The  defend- 
ant was  a  dealer  in  poisonous  drugs ;  Gilbert  was  his  agent  in 
preparing  them  for  the  market  The  death  or  great  bodily  harm 
of  some  person  was  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  result  of 
the  sale  of  belladonna,  by  means  of  the  &lse  label. 

Gilbert,  the  defendant's  agent,  would  have  been  punished  for 
manslaughter,  if  Mrs.  Thomas  had  died  in  consequence  of  taking 
the  &lsely-labeled  medicine.  Every  man  who,  by  his  colpable 
negligence,  causes  the  death  of  another,  although  without  intent 
to  kill,  is  giiilty  of  manslaughter. 

^  So  highly  does  the  law  value  human  life,  that  it  admits  of  no 
justification,  wherever  life  has  been  lost,  and  the  carelessness  or 
negligence  of  one  person  has  contributed  to  &e  death  of  another  ;*^ 
and  this  rule  applies  not  only  where  the  death  of  one  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligent  act  of  another,  but  where  it  is  caused  by 
the  negligent  omission  of  duty  of  that  other.^    Although  the 


1  Regina  v.  Swindall,  2  Car.  d;  Eir.  232-a 
<  2  Car.  &  Kir.  368,  37L 
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defendant,  Winchester^  may  not  be  answerable  crimmany  for  the 
n^ligence  of  his  agent^  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  liability  in 
a  civil  action,  in  which  the  act  of  the  agent  is  to  be  ieg;arded  as 
the  act  of  the  principal 

In  respect  to  the  wrongful  and  criminal  character  of  the  n^li- 
gence  complained  of^  this  case  dififers  widely  firom  those  put  by 
the  defendant's  counsd.  No  such  imminent  danger  existed  in 
those  cases.  In  the  present  case,  the  sale  of  the  poisonous  artide 
was  made  to  a  dealer  in  drugs,  and  not  to  a  consumer.  The 
injury^  therefore^  was  not  likely  to  M  on  him,  or  (m  his  vendee^ 
who  was  also  a  dealer ;  but  much  more  likely  to  be  visited  on  a 
remote  purchaser^  as  actually  happened.  The  defendant's  negli- 
gence put  human  life  in  imminent  danger.  Can  it  be  said  that 
there  was  no  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant^  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  that  danger  by  the  exercise  of  greater  caution,  or 
that  the  exercise  of  that  caution  was  a  duty  only  to  his  immediate 
vendee,  whose  life  was  not  endangered  ?  The  defendant's  duty 
arose  out  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  the  dangers  to  others 
incident  to  its  mismanagement  Nothing  but  mischief  like  that 
which  actually  happened  could  have  been  expected  from  sending 
the  poison  falsely-labeled  into  the  market ;  and  the  defendant  is 
justly  responsible  for  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act  The 
duty  of  exercising  caution  in  this  respect  did  not  arise  out  of 
the  defendant's  contitict  of  sale  to  Aspinwall.  The  wrong  done 
by  the  defendant  was  in  putting  the  poison,  mis-labeled,  into  the 
hands  of  Aspinwall,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  to  be  sold,  and 
afterward  used  as  the  extract  of  dandelion,  by  some  person  then 
unknown.  The  owner  of  a  horse  and  cart,  who  leaves  them  un- 
attended in  the  street,  is  liable  for  any  damage.^  The  owner  o( 
a  loaded  gun,  who  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  by  whoso 
indiscretion  it  is  discharged,  is  liable  for  the  damage  occasioned 
by  the  discharge.^     The  defendant's  contract  of  sale  to  Aspinwall 

» Lynch  v,  Nardin,  1  Ad.  &  Ellis,  N.  8.  29 ;  Illidge  v.  Goodwin,  5  Car.  A 
Payne,  190. 
a  5  Maule  &  SeL  198. 
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does  not  excuse  the  wrong  done  to  the  plaintiff  It  was  a  part 
of  the  means  by  which  the  wrong  was  effected.  The  plaintiflfe* 
iigary  and  their  remedy  would  have  stood  on  the  same  principle 
if  the  defendant  had  given  the  belladonna  to  Dr.  Foord  without 
price^  or  if  he  had  put  it  in  his  shop  without  knowledge,  under 
circumstances  which  would  probably  have  led  to  its  sale  on  the 
fidth  of  the  label. 

In  Longmeid  v.  HolUday/  the  distinction  is  recognized  between 
an  act  of  negligence  immediately  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  others^ 
and  one  that  is  not  so.  In  the  former  case,  the  party  guilty  of 
n^ligence  is  liable  to  the  party  injured,  whether  there  be  a  con- 
tract between  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter,  the  negligent  party  is 
liable  only  to  the  party  with  whom  he  contracted,  and  on  the 
ground  that  negligence  is  a  breach  of  the  contract 

The  defendant,  on  the  trial,  insisted  that  Aspinwall  and  Foord 
were  guilty  of  negligence  in  selling  the  article  in  question  for 
what  it  was  represented  to  be  in  the  label ;  and  that  the  suit,  if 
it  could  be  sustained  at  all,  should  have  been  brought  against 
Foord.  The  Judge  charged  the  jury  that  if  they,  or  either  of 
them,  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  selling  the  belladonna  for 
dandelion,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant,  and  left  the 
question  of  negligence  to  the  jury,  who  found  on  that  point  for 
the  plaintiff  If  the  case  really  depended  on  the  point  thus  raised, 
the  question  was  properly  left  to  the  jury.  But  I  think  it  did  not 
13ie  defendant,  by  affixing  the  label  to  the  jar,  represented  its 
contents  to  be  dandelion,  and  to  have  been  "  prepared  "  by  his 
agent,  Gilbert  The  word  ^  prepared,'  on  the  label,  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  article  was  manu&ctured  by  him,  or  that  it 
had  passed  through  some  process  under  his  hands,  which  would 
give  hun  personal  knowledge  of  its  true  name  and  quality. 
Whether  Foord  was  justified  in  selling  the  article  upon  the  faith 
of  the  defendant's  label,  would  have  been  an  open  question  by  the 


1  6  Law  and  Eq.  Bep.  662. 
See,  also,  Barnes «.  Ward,  9  G.  B.  392. 
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plaintifife  against  him,  and  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  no 
opinion  on  that  point  Bat  it  seems  to  me  to  be  dear  that  the 
defendant  can  not,  in  any  case,  set  up  as  a  defense,  that  Fooid 
sold  the  contents  of  the  jar  as  and  fer  what  the  defendant  repre* 
sented  it  to  be.  The  label  conveyed  the  idea  distinctly  to  Fo(nd 
that  the  contents  of  the  jar  was  the  extract  of  dandelion,  and 
that  the  defendant  knew  it  to  be  such.  So  far  as  the  defendant 
is  concerned,  Foord  waa  under  no  obligation  to  t^t  iiie  truth  of 
the  representation.  The  charge  of  the  Judge,  in  submitting  to 
the  jury  the  question  in  relation  to  the  negligence  of  Foord  and 
Aspinwall  can  not  be  complained  of  by  the  defendant 

Gabdiner,  J.,  concurred  in  affirming  the  judgment^  on  the 
ground  that  selling  the  belladonna  without  a  label  indicating  ihat 
it  was  a  poison,  waa  declared  a  misdemeanor  by  statute  ;^  but 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  question  whether,  independent 
of  the  statute,  the  defendant  would  have  been  liable  to  tiiese 
plaintiff. 

Gbidlet,  J.,  was  not  present  when  the  cause  waa  decided.  All 
the  other  members  of  the  court  concurred  in  the  opinion  deliv- 
ered by  Ch.  J.  RuGQLES. 

Judgment  affirmed." 

This  decision,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  baaed,  settles 
the  question,  as  to  the  responsibility  of  druggists  and  manu&o- 
turers  of  medicines,  if  the  medicine  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be; 
and  it  should  be  so.  Those  who  assume  the  responsible  position 
of  making  and  vending  powerful  medicines,  should  be  held  to  a 
rigid  responsibility,  because,  afler  the  compound  has  left  the 
hands  of  the  chemist,  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  can  detect 
an  error,  if  there  is  one,  however  dangerous  it  may  ba 

In  the  above  case,  the  Judges,  after  coming  fe^  to  &ce  with 
the  question,  whether  the  intermediate  venders  were  also  liaUe  in 
damages,  and  looking  at  it  fearfiilly,  thought  best  to  give  no 
opinion  on  that  point     The  charge  of  the  court  below  had  been, 

1 2  B.  S.  694^  860. 23. 
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tfaafc  if  there  had  been  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  Aspinwall 
or  Foord,  then  judgment  must  be  for  the  defendants;  that  if 
they  trusted  to  the  label  as  indicating  the  article  sold,  then 
tiiey  were  innocent  It  is  probable  that  if  the  Superior  Court 
had  given  an  opinion  on  this  point,  it  would  have  been,  that  drug- 
gists have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  medicine  is  what  its  label 
indicates^  especially  if  prepared  by  a  respectable  and  well-known 
manu&cturer. 

If  this  was  not  the  rule,  every  vender,  whether  druggist  or 
not^  would  have  to  keep  a  chemist,  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
to  analyze  every  article  he  sold,  which  would  certainly  defeat  a 
convenient  and  general  supply.  It  is  probable  that  the  importer 
of  foreign  preparations  would  not  be  protected  by  the  label  of  a 
foreign  manu&cturer. 

FLEET  k  SEMPLE  v.  HOLLENKEMP;  13  B.  Monroe,  219. 

Another  important  case,  involving  some  new  and  important 
points,  concerning  the  rights  and  responsibiUties  of  druggists,  as 
wdU  as  of  the  purchaser,  was  decided  in  1852,  in  Kentucky. 

John  Hollenkemp  sued  Wm.  T.  Fleet  and  Samuel  P.  Semple, 
partners  in  the  business  of  vending  drugs  by  retail,  in  an  action 
upon  the  case,  for  having,  through  negligence,  permitted  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  poisonous  drug  caUed  cantiiarides  to  be  intermingled 
with  some  snakeroot  and  Peruvian  bark,  which  he  had  purchased 
at  their  drug  store,  and  which  he,  being  then  indisposed,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  had  taken  as  medicine  for  his  restora- 
tion, not  knowing  that  the  poison  had  been  mixed  with  the  bark 
and  snakeroot,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  been  made  very 
ack,  endured  great  suffering,  pain  and  agony,  and  that  his  health 
bad  been  tiiereby  permanentiy  injured.  The  defendants  appeared 
and  pleaded  not  guilty.  There  was  a  trial,  verdict,  and  judg- 
ment against  the  defendants  for  $1,141  75  damages,  and  costs 
of  suit 

The  defendants  moved  the  court  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and 
judgment^  and  grant  a  new  trial,  upon  various  grounds. 
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One  ground  was^  that  the  damages  foand  bj  the  jaiy  were 
excessive,  and  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
proof  in  the  cause. 

Another  reason  was,  that  the  court  erred  in  giving  tiie  in- 
structions asked  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  and  in  refbdng  those 
asked  by  the  counsel  of  the  defendants. 

The  court  refusing  to  grant  a  new  trial,  the  defendants  filed 
their  bill  of  exceptions  to  these  rulings  of  the  courts  and  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  evidence  was  reduced  to  writings 
and  accompanied  the  appeal.  It  was,  in  substance,  as  follows: 
The  plaintiff  having  been  sick  for  some  time,  had  improved,  and 
was  convalescent  A  tonic  preparation  was  recommended  by  the 
attending  physician,  who  made  out  a  written  prescription  for  tiie 
plaintiff,  as  follows :  that  he  should  procure  two  ounces  of  snake- 
root  and  two  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to 
be  mixed  and  divided  into  four  portions ;  to  be  made  into  a  tea, 
by  the  application  of  three  pints  of  water  to  each  portion  of 
snakeroot  and  bark ;  the  patient  to  take  half  of  a  tea-cup  fell 
of  the  decoction  twice  each  day.  This  prescription  was  sent  hj 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendants'  drug  store,  to  be  filled.  There 
the  two  ounces  of  snakeroot  and  Peruvian  bark  were,  by  the 
clerk,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  defendants,  put  into  a  mill 
to  be  ground  into  powder,  and  passed  through  the  mill  thus  pul- 
verized. It  was  then  put  up  in  separate  papers,  as  directed  by 
the  prescription,  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff's  messenger,  who 
carried  them  to  the  plaintiff.  A  tea  was  made  of  one  of  the 
potions.  The  patient  drank  a  half  tea-cup  full  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  shortly  aflerward  the  effect  produced  by  the  dose  iias 
so  unexpected  and  so  extraordinary,  that  the  same  physician  was 
sent  for  who  had  dmwn  up  the  prescription,  who,  upon  his  arrival, 
found  his  patient  laboring  under  all  those  violent  symptonis 
which,  according  to  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  are  produced 
by  cantharides,  when  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the 
stomacL  The  physician's  suspicions  being  aroused,  he  procured 
and  examined  the  three  remaining  potions  of  medidn^  as  com- 
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pounded  at  defendants*  drug  store,  and  easily  detected  the  pres- 
ence of  Spanish  flies  in  the  mixture.  They  were  taken  to  the 
drug  store  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  There  the  potions  were 
recognized  as  having  been  compounded  and  put  up  in  that  store, 
by  the  clerk,  and  the  fiict  that  some  Spanish  flies  had  been,  in 
scMne  way,  mixed  with  the  bark  and  snakeroot,  was  detected  and 
admitted. 

The  effects  upon  the  patient,  from  the  proof^  were  most  vio- 
lent^ dangerous  and  excruciating,  and  precisely  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  a  sufficient  dose  of  cantharides.  There  was  a  con- 
trariety of  opinion  expressed  by  the  physicians  examined,  as  to 
the  durability  and  permanency  of  the  injurious  effects  produced 
by  this  drug.  The  attending  physician  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  symptoms  exhibited  were  produced  by  the  cantharides, 
and  that  the  plaintiff's  health  had  been  permanently  injured  by 
the  dose  which  he  had  taken.  Several  other  doctors  examined, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that,  generally,  the  effects  of  this  drug, 
unless  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  death,  would  be 
only  temporary  and  evanescent ;  that  they  had  never  known  an 
instance  where  the  health  of  a  person  surviving  the  immediate 
eflfects  produced  by  cantharides  had  been  permanently  injured, 
though  they  did  not  deny  but  that  such  might  be  the  codso- 
quenoe  in  some  cases,  where  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient's 
syBtem  was  such  as  that  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  drug  might 
be  more  pernicious  and  virulent  in  its  effects,  and  that  in  special 
cues  it  might  cause  permanent  ill  healtli. 

There  was  evidence  introduced  by  the  defendants  which  was 
intended  to  screen  and  exempt  them  and  their  agent,  the  clerk, 
fiom  the  charge  or  imputation  of  having  been  guilty  of  inex- 
eoaable  negligence  in  compounding  and  putting  up  the  medicines, 
as  required  by  the  prescription  furnished  by  the  plaintiff's  med- 
ical adviser. 

The  physicians  examined  as  witnesses,  all  concur  in  proving 
that  the  violent  and  injurious  effects  produced  upon  the  plaintiff 
by  the  dose  which  had  been  taken  by  him,  could  not  have 
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resulted,  if  it  had  contained  nothing  but  the  snakeroot  and  Pero- 
vian  bark ;  that^  when  taken  in  the  quantities  as  administered  to 
the  plaintifi^  they  are  harmless  and  innooent  drugs^  and  tlie  &ct^ 
as  deduced  from  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  is  oonduavely 
established,  that,  although  the  plaintiff  sent  them  a  prescription 
for  snakeroot  and  Peruvian  bark  only,  the  defendants^  being 
druggists,  sent  him  in  return — say  by  mistake—^  compound 
made  up  of  the  drugs  required,  intermixed  with  a  most  pemidoos 
and  deleterious  poison,  which,  in  faot^  bears  no  kind  of  resem- 
blance to  the  medicines  named  in  the  prescription,  and  the 
mingling  of  which  with  innocent  medicines,  sent  for  by  plainti^ 
was  caused  by  improperly  pulverizing  the  root  and  the  baik,  by 
grinding  them  in  the  same  mill  in  which  Spanish  flies  had  been 
previously  ground. 

Several  grounds  were  taken  for  a  new  trial^  which  do  not  con- 
cern us  here.  But  upon  the  question  of  excessive  damagefl^ 
which  was  presented  as  a  reason  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  said : 

^^  There  ia  no  fixed  and  certain  criterion  of  damages  for  pe^ 
sonal  injuries,  similar  to  those  sustamed  by  the  plaintifif  in  this 
action.  The  question  as  to  their  amount  is  within  the  sound 
and  reasonable  discretion  of  the  jury.  The  damages  given  may 
be  more  or  less  exemplary,  or  otherwise,  as  the  circumstances 
of  aggravation  or  extenuation,  characterizing  each  particular 
case,  may  reasonably  requiie.  There  is  a  class  of  personal 
ii^uries,  such  as  slander,  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  and 
including  injuries  to  a  person's  health,  business  and  properfy, 
caused  by  indirect  means,  unattended  with  force,  and  for  redress 
of  which  the  remedy  is  by  an  action  upon  the  case^  and  not 
trespass,  for  which  a  jury  may  give  exemplary  damages,  as  well 
when  the  action  is  in  case  as  where  it  is  in  trespass ;  and  whether 
exemplary  damages  should  or  should  not  be  given,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  form  of  action,  so  much  as  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury  done,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  in- 
flicted)  whether  by  negligence,  wantonness,  or  with  or  without 
malice.    In  the  present  case^  the  damages  given  by  tiie  joij; 
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($1,141  75,)  can  not  be  considered  as  so  excessive  as  to  aa« 
Hiorize  this  court  to  reverse  the  judgment  on  that  ground.  From 
the  evidence  in  the  cause,  the  jury  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
li^t  to  decide  the  question  of  &ct  as  to  the  extent  of  injury 
done  to  the  plaintiff's  health,  and  if  the  injury  was  considerable^ 
protracted  or  permanent,  the  amount  of  damages  found  by  them 
was,  if  even  sufficient,  not  excessive,  and  the  verdict  and  judg« 
ment  ought  not,  on  that  ground,  to  be  disturbed. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  Circuit  Judge  improperly  instructed 
the  jury  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  Upon  motion  of  the  attorney 
fixr  the  plaintiff  the  court  gave  the  following  instruction :  No.  1. 
K  the  jury  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendants, 
fleet  k  Semple,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  drug  store,  in  .the 
dty  of  Covington,  at  which  the  prescription  alluded  to  in  evi- 
dence, made  for  the  plaintiff  by  Dr.  Whitehouse,  was  compounded, 
and  that  said  prescription,  as  put  up  at  said  drug  store,  contained 
l^ianish  flies,  or  cantharides,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence 
of  taking  a  part  of  it,  was  made  sick  or  injured  thereby,  they 
ought  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  even  although  they  may  believe 
tibat  defendants  were  ignorant  of  the  &ct  that  said  prescription 
did  contain  said  ingredient  Although  the  words  of  the  instruc* 
lion  are  injudiciously  selected  and  arranged,  yet  if  its  meaning  is 
not  misapprehended,  it  embraces  in  its  terms  a  proposition  of  law 
pertinent  to  the  case,  and  applicable  to  the  facts  presented  to  the 
jury  by  the  evidenca  Of  course,  the  attorney  who  wrote  the 
iosbraction,  and  the  Judge  who  gave  it,  in  using  the  expression 
as  to  the  ^  prescription  containing  Spanish  fliee,^'  and  as  to  the 
plsintiff^s  having  taken  a  portion  of  the  prescription,  etc.,  have 
niinrence  to  the  mixture  compounded  at  the  drug  store,  and  not 
to  the  written  prescription  of  the  physician,  intended  as  a  direc- 
tion to  the  druggist  as  to  the  drugs  to  be  compounded.  If  the 
piaintiff  sent  a  prescription  to  the  defendants'  drug  store,  in  filling 
sodi  prescription,  whether  ignorantly  or  by  design-^whether  with 
or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  defendants,  they  bemg  propria 
tton^  did  intermix  the  poisonous  drug  cantharides,  or  Spanish 
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flies,  with  the  bark  and  snakeroot ;  and  i^  in  taking  this  prepaiar* 
tion,  or  mixture,  as  medicine,  the  plaintiff  was  injured,  the 
defendants,  being  owners  of  the  drug  store,  are  legally  responsible 
in  damages  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  accident,  if  it  was  one,  and  for 
the  outrage,  if  it  was  designed. 

Now,  if  a  man  who  sells  fruits,  wines  and  provisions,  is  bound, 
at  his  peril,  that  what  he  sells  for  the  consumption  of  others  shall 
be  good  and  wholesome,  it  may  be  asked,  emphatically,  is  there 
any  sound  reason  why  this  conservative  principle  of  law  should 
not  apply  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater,  force  to  venders 
of  drugs  from  a  drug  store,  containing,  as  from  usage  may 
be  presumed,  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances 
of  poisonous  properties,  which,  if  taken  as  medicines,  will  destroy 
health  and  life,  and  the  appearances  of  which  are  known  to  but 
few,  except  they  be  chemists,  druggists  or  physicians.  The  pm>> 
chasers  of  wines  and  provisions,  by  sight,  smell  and  taste^  may 
be  able,  without  incurring  any  material  iqjury,  to  detect  their  bad 
and  unwholesome  qualities ;  but  many  are  wholly  unable^  by  the 
taste  or  appearance  of  many  drugs,  to  distinguish  those  which 
are  poisonous  from  others  which  are  innoxious,  so  close  is  thdr 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Purchasers  have,  therefore,  to  trust 
the  druggist  It  is  upon  his  skill  and  prudence  they  must  rely. 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  him  that  he  understands  his  bus- 
iness. It  is  his  duty  to  know  the  properties  of  his  drugs,  and  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  It  is  his  duty  so  to 
qualify  himself,  or  to  employ  those  that  are  so  qualified,  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  compounding  and  vending  medicines  and  drugs^ 
as  that  one  drug  may  not  be  sold  for  another,  and  so  tiuit,  when 
a  prescription  is  presented  to  be  made  up,  the  proper  medicine^ 
and  none  other,  be  used  in  mixing  and  compounding  it  As 
applicable  to  the  owners  of  drug  stores,  or  persons  engaged  in 
vending  drugs  and  medicines  by  retail,  the  l^gal  maxim  should 
be  reversed.  Instead  of  caveat  emptor j  it  should  be  caoeat  veur 
dor.  That  is  to  say,  let  him  be  certain  that  he  does  not  sell  to  a 
purchaser  or  send  to  a  patient  one  thing  for  another,  as  arsenio 
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tar  calomel^  caniharides  for  or  mixed  with  SDakeroot  and  Perayiaii 
bark,  or  even  one  innocent  drug,  calculated  to  produce  a  certain 
efifect^  in  place  of  another,  sent  for  and  designed  to  produce  a 
different  effect  If  he  does  these  tilings^  he  can  not  escape  civil 
responsibility,  upon  the  alleged  pretext  that  it  was  an  accidental 
or  an  innocent  mistake ;  that  he  had  been  veiy  careful  and  par- 
ticular, and  had  used  extraordinary  care  and  diUgence  in  pre- 
paring and  compounding  the  medicines,  as  required,  etc  Such 
excuses  will  not  avail  him,  and  he  will  be  liable,  at  the  suit  of  the 
party  injured,  for  damages,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 

llie  defendants'  attorney  moved  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 
as  follows :  1.  If,  fix)m  the  evidence,  the  jury  believe  that  the 
defendants^  in  preparing  the  prescription,  used  due  and  reason- 
able skill,  care  and  diligence,  they  must  find  for  the  defendants. 
2.  I^  fi:om  the  evidence,  the  jury  believe  that  the  defendants,  in 
potting  up  the  prescription,  used  extraordinary  or  unusual  care^ 
fbey  must  find  for  the  defendants. 

These  instructions  were  not  given,  but  properly  refiised  by  the 
ooort  The  rule  as  to  the  degree  of  care  and  diligence  necessary 
to  be  used  in  certain  cases  to  exempt  a  party  firom  liability,  and 
as  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  n^ligence  necessary  to  devolve 
dvil  responsibility  upon  the  party  guilty  thereof  do  not  apfdy  to 
the  present  and  similar  cases.  It  is  absurd  to  q)eak  of  degrees 
ft  diUg^ce  and  of  ne^gence,  as  excusing  or  not  excusing,  or  as 
settling  the  question  of  liability  or  no  liability,  in  a  case  where 
tiie  vender  of  drugs,  being  required  to  compound  innocent  med- 
icines, runs  tiiem  through  a  null  in  which  he  knew  a  poisonous 
drug  had  dicMrtly  before  been  ground.  K  a  mistake  or  accident 
qould  excuse  the  sending  of  a  medicine  different  fix)m  that  applied 
fiMT,  which  we  do  not  admit,  and  can  not  readily  conceive,  there 
ooold  have  been  neither  mistake  nor  accident  in  this  case,  because 
the  fict  of  the  previous  use  of  the  mill  was  known  to  the  ven- 
ders, and  they  are  absolutely  responidble  for  consequences  whidi 
that  knowledge  enabled  them  and  made  it  their  duty  to  avmd. 
Bven  aoddents  or  mistakes  should  not  occur  in  a  budness  of 
18 
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oatare^  and  they  can  not,  ordinarily,  occur  without  there  has 
been  such  a  d^ree  of  culpable^  if  not  wanton  and  criminal,  care* 
lessness  and  neglect,  as  must  devolve  upon  the  party  unavoidable 
and  commensurate  responsibility.  We  were  asked,  by  tiie  attor- 
neys, in  tiieir  arguments,  with  some  emphasis,  if  druggists  are  to 
be,  in  legal  estimation,  regarded  as  ^  insurers  V  The  answer  is^ 
that  we  see  no  good  reason  why  a  vender  of  drugs  should,  in  his 
business,  be  entitied  to  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  which  applies  to 
venders  of  provisions — which  is,  that  the  vender  undertakes  and 
insures  that  the  article  is  wholesoma  Sound  public  policy,  in 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  even  of  liSdy  would 
seem  to  requure  that  this  rule  should  have  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
application  to  cases  similar  to  the  one  under  consideration.  As 
the  responsibility  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  does  not  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  care,  or  diligence,  or  n^ligence  used  by  them, 
but  upon  the  naked  fact,  that  when  requested  to  compound  a  med- 
icine for  plaintiff,  to  be  composed  alone  of  snakeroot  and  Peru- 
vian bark,  the  pr^aration  sent  to  the  plaintiff  contained  also  the 
poisonous  drug  cantharides,  which  had  been  recentiy  ground  in 
the  same  mill,  the  taking  of  which  caused  him  great  pain,  suffering 
and  sickness,  if  it  has  not  permanentiy  injured  his  health.  The 
instructions  asked  for  by  the  defendants  were  properly  refiised'' 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed. 

The  two  cases  we  have  given — ^that  of  Thomas  and  wife  agwisk 
Winchester,  and  that  of  Fleet  &  Semple  against  Hollenkemp— 
settie  the  law  as  applied  to  chemists  and  druggists,  when  they 
undertake  to  compound  or  sell  those  medicines,  where  a  mistake 
or  a  littie  carelessness  may  endanger  life  and  health. 

In  New  York  City,  the  business  of  the  apothecary  is  r^ulated 
by  statute,  as  follows :  The  35th,  36th  and  37th  sections  of  the 
General  Regulations  concerning  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery is,  ^  That  no  person  shall  be  hereafter  allowed  to  commence 
or  practice,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  business  of  an  apothecary, 
or  that  of  preparing  and  dispensing  medicme,  or  of  preparing  or 
potting  up  physician's  prescriptions^  without  having  previously 
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obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  unless  furnished  with  a  diploma  from  some  other 
T^ularly-conslituted  college  of  pharmacy  or  medicine,  or  shall 
have  passed  an  examination  of  the  censors  of  the  medical  society 
of  one  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  and  have  been  furnished  by 
such  censors  with  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  for  the  busi- 
ness of  an  apothecary,  which  diploma  or  certificate  he  shall  pro- 
duce to  the  Secretary  of  the  said  College  of  Pharmacy,  to  be  by 
him  registered,  without  charga 

Sec  36.  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this 
law  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifly-one  dollars  for  each  and 
every  ofiense,  which  may  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  any  civil  court  of 
record ;  and  the  said  fines,  when  collected,  after  deducting  such 
leasonable  counsel  fees  as  the  court  shall  allow,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  District  Attorney  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  City 
Biq^ensatory,  for  the  use  of  said  Dispensatory. 

Sec.  37.  This  law  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  now  carry 
on  said  business,  nor  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  medicines 
by  licensed  physicians. " 

It  is  a  misdemeanor,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  an  apotb- 
ecaiy,  druggist  or  other  person,  who  shall  sell  and  deliver  any 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  any  other  substance 
or  liquid  usually  denominated  poisonous,  without  having  the 
word  ^  poison "  written  or  printed  upon  a  label  attached  to  the 
phial,  box  or  parcel,  in  which  the  same  is  so  sold ;  or  who  should 
sell  and  deliver  any  tartar  emetic,  without  having  the  true  name 
thereof  written  or  printed  upon  a  label  attached  to  the  phial,  box 
or  parcel  containing  the  same,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

There  is  no  busmess  requiring  more  careful  and  constant  watch- 
fhlness  ilian  that  of  the  druggist  He  can  not,  therefore,  be  too 
systematic  and  regular  in  carrying  it  on.  Upon  him  the  physician 
depends  for  the  preparation  of  his  prescriptions,  and  consequently, 
without  his  carefiil  co-operation,  not  only  Mure  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease^ bat  actual  injury  firom  the  me^cine  itself  may  be  the  result 
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TRADE  MARKS-NAHB  OF  A  COMFOirND. 
DAVIS  ff.  KSKDALL;  2  Diirfee'i(R.  I.)  Sep.  M6. 

This  was  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  pirating  the  plain- 
tiff's trade  mark.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  original 
inventor  of  a  compound  sold  by  him,  by  the  name  of  ^  Pain- 
killer ;"  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  apply  this  word  to  such  a 
compound,  and  tiiat  after  said  compound  had  become  extensivdy 
and  &vorably  known,  the  defendant  mann&ctured  and  sold  a 
imilar  compound,  by  the  name  of  ^  J.  A.  Perry's  Vegetable  Pain- 
killer." The  defendant's  medicine  was  put  in  botties  of  similar 
size  with  those  of  the  plaintiff  though  of  somewhat  diJBferent 
shape.  The  plaintiff's  label  was  a  paper  pasted  on  the  body  of 
the  bottte,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  was  the  word  ^  Pain-kiUery** 
printed  in  a  scroll,  below  which  were  the  words  ^Manufactured  by 
Perry  Davis,"  and  below  this  an  engraving,  intended  to  represent 
the  plaintiff,  surrounded  by  an  oval  circle  bounded  on  either  side 
by  a  simple  wreath,  and  having  in  its  margin  the  words,  ^The 
original  inventor.  No.  74  High  st,  Providence."  Below  the  ch^ 
^cle,  in  small  type,  were  the  words,  ^^  Copyright  secured,"  and  the 
price  of  the  bottle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  label  the  words^ 
'^  Destroy  this  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  empty.  This  will  prevent 
fraud."  The  defendant's  label  was  similarly  affixed  to  the  bottle; 
at  the  upper  part  were  the  words,  "J.  A.  Perry's  Vegetable  Pain- 
killer;" underneath  which  was  represented  the  bust  of  a  man, 
4ind  beneath  this  tiie  words,  ^  Manufactured  in  Providence,  R.  I 
Price  80  cents.  Copyright  secured."  The  devices  on  the  plain- 
tiff's labels  were  on  a  light  ground ;  those  upon  the  defendant's 
upon  a  dark  ground.  The  case  was  tried  to  the  court  upon  an 
agreed  statement  of  &cts. 

Greene,  Ch.  J. — ^The  plaintiff  has  no  patent  and  no  exclusive 
right  to  the  compound  called  ^^  Pain-killer."  He  invented  the 
compound  and  gave  it  the  name  of  ^^  Pain-killer,"  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  application  of  that  term  to  a  medical  com- 
pound.   The  plaintiff^  though  not  entitied  to  the  compound,  is 
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entitled  to  his  trade  mark,  and  the  law  recognizes  and  will  protect 
this  right. 

Trade  marks  may  be,  first,  the  name  of  the  maker ;  second, 
symbolical ;  third,  the  name  of  the  compound.  Of  this  last  kind 
18  the  trade  mark  of  the  plaintiff  ^  Pmn-killer'^ 

All  are  entitled  to  make  and  vend  this  compound,  and  to  vend 
it  as  a  similar  article  to  that  made  and  sold  by  the  plaintiff;  but 
no  one  but  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  sell  it  as  a  medicine  man- 
n&ctured  by  the  plaintiff  The  adoption  of  the  same  label  as  the 
plaintiff's  will,  of  course,  be  actionable ;  and  so  the  adoption  of  a 
label  so  like  the  plaintiff's  as  to  mislead  the  public,  would  be 
actionable.  K  the  differenoe  be  merely  colorable,  it  will  not  avail 
the  defendant  But  if  the  defendant  state  in  his  label,  that  the 
article  which  he  sells  was  made  by  himself^  although  he  calls  it  by 
the  same  name  as  the  plainti£^  he  willp  not  be  liable ;  because  he 
has  a  right  to  make  and  vend  the  oompound,  if  he  vends  it  as 
his  own,  and  not  as  made  by  the  plaintiff^  If  the  defendant, 
without  fraud,  use  the  trade  mark  of  the  plainti£^  he  is  still  liable. 
K  the  right  be  violated,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  by  fraud  or 
by  mistake.^ 

The  whole  question  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  defendant's 
label  is  liable  to  deceive  the  public,  and  to  lead  them  to  suppose 
they  are  purchasing  an  article  manu&ctured  by  the  plainti£^  in- 
stead of  the  defendant  The  agreed  statement  of  facts  does  not 
find  that  the  defendant's  label  has  deceived  any  one,  and  I  do  not 
tiiink  it  will  do  so,  but  my  associates  tiiink  otherwise,  and  judg- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  returned  for  the  plaintiff.  ^ 


1  Ganham  v.  Jones,  2  Vessey  &  Beames,  21S. 
<  Millington  v.  Fox,  3  Mylne  Sc  Craig,  339. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CBIHINAL  MALPRAOTICE-ENQIISH  ADJUDICATED  OASEBL 

^  Willful  or  Criminal  Malpractice  depends  upon  the  intent j  or 
npon  rashness,  or  want  of  due  drcumspectian.  Under  these  cir- 
stances,  the  law  will  imply  criminal  intent 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  connected  with  criminal  jnrispm- 
dence,  in  which  cases  of  so  -great  difficulty  have  arisen  in  r^ard 
to  the  question  of  malice,  as  those  that  have  occurred  under  the 
head  of  Criminal  Malpractice  by  surgeons.  It  arises  firom  the 
peculiar  drcumstances  surrounding  the  whole  practice  of  med- 
icine, toy  which  we  have  heretofore  referred. 

Where  many  questions  and  a  multitude  of  elements  enter  into 
judicial  decisions,  there  have  always  been  a  proportional  contra* 
diction  and  fluctuation  in  such  decisions.  The  law  books  are  fuU 
of  &cts  that  establish  the  truth,  that  a  setUement  of  a  principle 
under  these  circumstances,  is  only  arriyed  at  after  long  years  of 
conflicting  rulings. 

None  of  the  authorities  pretend  to  go  further  back  than  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  Beyond  this  time,  all  is  confusion  in  the 
Common  law  on  the  subject  of  Malpractice ;  and  in  the  Gvil  law 
there  is  nothing  relative  to  it  more  definite. 

One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  decision,  relating  to  Mal- 
practice, is  by  the  distinguished  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  Charles  I.  He  thus  lays  down  the  law  of  his 
time,  relating  to  Criminal  Malpractice,  which  opinion  is  quoted  as 
authority  in  all  succeeding  decisions  on  the  subject ;  "  If  a  phys- 
ician gives  a  person  a  potion  without  any  intent  of  doing  him 

(198) 
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any  bodily  hann,  but  with  intent  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease^ 
buty  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  physician,  it  kills  him, 
this  is  no  homicide,  and  the  like  of  a  surgeon ;  and  I  hold  their 
opinion  to  be  erroneous  that  think  if  it  be  no  licensed  surgeon 
or  physician  that  occasions  the  mischance,  then  it  is  felony,  for 
that  he  be  not  licensed  according  to  the  statutes.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  in  the  statutes,  but  God  forbid  that  any  mm- 
diance  of  this  kind  should  make  any  person  not  licensed  guilty 
of  murder  or  manslaughter.^'^ 

Lord  Hale  referred,  without  doubt,  to  Lord  Coke,  who  held,  or 
ieemed  to,  that  if  the  operator  or  practitioner  was  unlicensed,  he 
would  be  liable  where  a  licensed  one  would  not  be.  Coke  says :  ^  If 
one  that  is  in  the  mystery  of  a  physician,  take  a  man  to  cure,  and 
give  him  such  physic  as  within  three  days  he  die  thereof  without 
any  felonious  intent,  and  against  his  will,  it  is  no  homicide,  but  Brit- 
ton  saith,  that  if  one  that  is  not  of  the  mystery  of  a  physician  or 
diirurgeon  take  upon  him  the  cure  of  a  man,  and  he  dieth  of  ihe 
potion  or  medicine,  this  is,  saith  he,  covert  felony.''^ 

Though  this  doctrine  was  thus  put  forth  by  Lord  Coke,  yet  it 
is  sidd,  by  good  authority,  that  there  never  had  then  been,  nor 
has  there  been  since,  any  decision  of  the  kind  attributed  to 
Britton.' 

Blackstone,  following  Hale,  lays  down  the  law  as  it  existed  in 
his  time,  to  be,  ^  If  a  physician  or  surgeon  gives  his  patient  a 
potion  or  plaster  to  cure  him,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectation, 
kills  him,  this  is  neither  murder  or  manslaughter,  but  a  misad- 
venture, and  he  should  not  be  punished  criminally,  however  liable 
he  might  formerly  have  been  to  a  civil  action  for  n^lect  or 
ignorance ;  but  it  hath  been  holden,  that  if  it  be  not  a  regular 
physician  or  surgeon  who  administered  the  medicine  or  performs 
the  operation,  it  is  manslaughter  at  the  least ;  yet  Sir  Matthew 


» 1  Hale  p.  C.  429. 

>  4  Inst  251. 

*  8  a  d?  P.  629,  [HuUock,  B.] 
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Hale  yery  justly  questdons  the  law  <^  tius  detenninatioii.  la 
order,  also,  to  make  the  killiDg  murder,  it  is  requisite  OxBt  tbe 
party  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  afler  the  stroke  received^  or 
oaose  of  death  administered,  in  the  computation  of  which  the 
whole  day  upon  which  the  hurt  was  done  is  to  be  computed 
the  first"^ 

Thus>  these  high  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  want  of  a 
ficense,  or  medical  degree,  does  not  enhance  the  grade  of  offense 
if  there  was  an  honest  desire  to  cure  the  patient 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  Rex  t;.  Simpson,  the  prisoner 
being  indicted  for  manslaughter,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased,  a 
Siulor,  had  been  discharged  from  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  as 
cured,  afler  undergoing  salivation,  and  that  he  was  recommended 
by  another  patient  to  go  to  the  prisoner  for  an  emetic,  ^  to  get  the 
mercury  out  of  his  bones."  The  prisoner  was  an  old  woman,  who 
resided  at  Liverpool,  and  occasionally  dealt  in  medicina  She 
gave  the  deceased  a  dose  of  the  sdution  of  corrosive  subKmaUy 
which  caused  his  death.  The  woman  said  she  had  recaved  the 
mixture  from  a  person  who  came  from  Lreland,  and  had  gone 
back  again.  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said,  in  that  case,  ^  I  take  it  to 
be  quite  clear,  that  if  a  person,  not  of  medical  education,  in  a 
case  where  medical  aid  could  be  obtained,  undertakes  to  adminis- 
ter medicine,  which  may  have  a  dangerous  effect,  and  thereby 
causes  death,  such  person  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  may 
have  no  evil  intention,  and  may  have  a  good  one,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  hazard  the  consequences,  in  a  case  where  medical  assist- 
ance may  be  obtained.  If  he  does,  it  is  at  his  peril.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  person  administering  the  medicine  prepares 
it  himself,  or  gets  it  of  another."^ 

This  reasoning  is  correct,  and  should  be  deemed  conclusive 
Where  good,  intelligent  medical  or  surgical  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained, an  empiric  or  ignorant  person  who  attempts  to  use  the 


» 4  Black.  Com.  197. 
S4G.&P.39S,nota 
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potent  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  thus  recklessly  on  human 
fifey  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  to  our  criminal  laws. 
Bat  the  weight  of  authority  is,  peiiiaps,  with  Sir  M.  Hale  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  on  the  principle,  that  all  regular  and  irregular 
practitioners  are  to  be  placed  on  about  the  same  footing  as  to 
criminal  liability,  where  no  statute  intervenes.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine upon  which  the  case  of  Van  Butchell  was  decided,  before 
Baron  Hullock,  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  and  Mr.  Sargeant  Arabin, 
tried  in  1829,  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions. 

REX  V.  TAN  BUTCHELL;  7  B.  A  C.  498. 

This  is  a  leading  case,  and  worthy  of  study. 

The  indictment  charged  the  death  to  be  by  ^^the  thrusting  of 
a  round  piece  of  ivory  into  and  up  the  fundament,  and  against  the 
rectum  of  the  deceased,  William  Archer,  thereby  making  on^ 
perforation,  laceration  and  wound  of  the  length,''  etc.,  ^^in  and 
through  the  said  rectum  of  the  said  Archer." 

AdolphuSy  for  the  prosecution,  stated  that  the  deceased  had 
hbored  under  a  disease  of  the  rectum,  respecting  which  he  went 
to  Mr.  Van  Butchell,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1829,  when  Mr.  Van 
Butchell  passed  an  instrument  into  his  body,  giving  him  pain, 
and  that  on  the  deceased  retumiDg  home  he  took  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose,  having  died  on  the  17  th  of  May.  He  then 
took  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  read  as  authority  an  extract  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  what  Coke  had  said  in  his  Institutes, 
which  extract  we  have  already  quoted,  that  if  one  who  is  not  a 
regular  surgeon  take  upon  him  to  cure  a  man,  and  the  patient 
die,  it  is  felony. 

HuLLOCK,  R,  said :  ^  It  is  said  in  Lord  Coke's  Institutes,  un- 
doubtedly, but  there  has  never  been  any  decision  of  the  kind." 

For  the  defense,  it  was  said :  ^^  The  gentleman  now  standing  at 
the  bar  is,  as  I  happen  to  know,  the  son  of  a  person  of  great 
eiq^erience,  and  he  has  himself  bad  much  practice  for  a  great 
many  years^  which  I  tlunk  you  shall  take  as  raising  the  presump- 
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tion  that  he  has  had  a  r^olar  education;  indeed,  I  have  been 
told  that  Mr.  Van  Batchell  is  a  regularly-educated  auigeoo. 
Whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  I  know  not; 
and  I  belieye  you  will  be  told  by  the  court  that  that  is  not  essoi- 
tial;  and  I  think  you  will  also  be  told  by  the  court  that  we  must 
not  scrutinize  too  nicely  as  to  how  the  operation  was  performed, 
if  it  was  not  performed  with  such  gross  ignorance  as  to  show  a 
wanton  carelessness  of  human  life. 

It  was  then  proved  by  Lloyd  that  he  opened  the  body  of  the 
deceased  after  death,  and  that  he  found  a  portion  of  the  illeum 
adherent  to  the  rectum,  and  that  on  separating  this  adhesion  he 
discovered  a  small  hole  perforated  through  the  rectum.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  cross-exaTmined,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  those 
appearances  might  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and  he 
stated  that  operations  would  sometimes  fail,  notwithstanding  they 
might  be  most  skillfully  performed ;  and  he  added,  that  he  him- 
self had  operated  in  extracting  an  encysted  tumor  from  the  breast 
of  a  woman,  at  a  time  when  she  was  pregnant,  and  who  soon  after 
died ;  and  that  he  and  many  other  surgeons  thought  that  correct 
practice,  though  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  practice  was 
doubted  by  others. 

HuLLOOK,  B.,  inquired  of  Adolphus  if  he  thought  he  could 
carry  the  case  further  ? 

Adolphm  said  he  did  not  think  that  he  could. 

HuLLOCK,  B. — I  am  free  to  confess  that  this  does  not  even  ap- 
proach to  a  case  of  manslaughter.  It  would  be  dreadful,  if  ev^ 
time  an  operation  was  performed,  an  individual  was  liable  to  have 
his  practice  questioned. 

Brodericky  for  the  defense — ^I  am  prepared  to  show  that  Van 
Butchell  has  a  regular  medical  education. 

HuLiXKTK,  B. — /  do  not  think  thai  thai  is  material  to  the  com. 

Broderick. — I  can  call  a  great  number  of  patients  whose  cases 
have  been  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Van  Butchell. 

HuLLOCK,  in  summing  up,  said :  ^^  This  is  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter,  and  I  am  really  afraid  to  let  ihe  case  go,  lest  ao 
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idea  should  be  entertained  that  a  man's  practice  may  be  ques- 
tioned whenever  an  operation  fidls.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  was  performed ;  and 
even  assaming,  for  the  moment,  that  it  caused  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  which  says  tiiat  this  party 
can  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  party  is  a  regular  or  an  irregular 
surgeon ;  indeed,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  many  persons 
would  be  left  to  die,  if  irregular  surgeons  were  not  allowed  to 
practice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  cases  where  both 
regular  and  irr^ular  surgeons  might  be  liable  to  an  indictment, 
as  &ere  might  be  cases  where,  from  the  manner  of  the  opera- 
tion, even  malice  might  be  inferred.  All  thalT  the  law  books  have 
said  has  been  read  to  you ;  but  they  do  not  state  any  decision, 
and  their  silence  in  that  respect  goes  to  show  what  the  uniform 
opinion  of  lawyers  has  been  upon  this  subject  As  to  what  is 
said  by  Lord  Coke,  he  merely  details  an  authority — a  very  old 
one — ^without  expressing  dther  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
However,  we  find  that  Lord  Hale  has  laid  down  what  is  the  law 
on  the  subject:  that  is  copied  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone^ 
and  no  law  book  goes  any  further.  It  may  be  that  a  person 
not  qualified  legally  to  practice  as  a  surgeon,  may  be  liable 
to  penalties ;  but  surely  he  can  not  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for 
lelony. 

It  is  quite  clear  you  may  recover  damages  against  a  medical 
man  for  want  of  skill ;  but,  as  Lord  Hale  says,  ^^  God  forbid  that 
any  mischance  of  this  kind  should  make  a  person  guilty  of  mur- 
der or  manslaughter.'^  Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  that  ever  adorned  the  bench  of  this  country ;  and  his 
proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  if  a  person  bona  fide  and  hon- 
estly exercising  his  best  skill  to  cure  a  patient,  performs  an 
operation  which  causes  the  patient's  death,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  In  the  present  case  no  evidence  has  been  given 
respecting  the  operation  itself  It  might  have  been  performed 
^  with  the  most  proper  instrument^  in  the  most  proper  manner,  and 
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yet  might  have  Med.  Mr.  Uoyd  has  himself  told  as  tint  he 
perfonned  an  operation,  the  propriety  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  vexata  gtuBstio  among  the  medical  profession ;  bat 
still  it  would  be  most  dangerous  for  it  to  get  abroad,  that  if  an 
operation,  performed  dither  by  licensed  or  unlicensed  surgeon^ 
should  fail,  that  the  surgeon  would  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  ior 
manslaughter.  I  think,  in  a  point  of  law,  this  (ffosecution  can 
not  be  sustained ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  no  imputatioD^ 
whatever,  oug^t  to  be  east  upon  the  gentieman  who  is  now  at  the 
bar,  in  consequence  of  any  thing  that  has  occurred. 

Lord  Ellenborough  lays  down  the  same  doctrine  in  tiie  William^ 
son  case. 

REX  «.  WILLLUfSON;  7  B.  A  C.  497. 

In  this  case  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Ano 
Ddacroix,  at  the  parish  of  St  James,  Westminster.  He  was 
also  charged  with  manslaughter  by  the  coroner's  inquisition. 

The  physician  thus  charged  was  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  not  a  r^ularly-educated  accoucheur,  but  was  a 
person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  that  capacity  among 
the  lower  classes  of  people. 

One  of  the  witnesses  testified,  (the  nurse  who  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Delacroix,)  that  Mrs.  D.  had  been  delivered  by  the  prisoner 
of  a  male  child  on  Friday,  the  17  th  of  September,  and  that  on 
the  Sunday  following  an  unusual  appearance  took  place,  which 
the  medical  witnesses  stated  to  be  a  prolapsus  uteri.  This  tbe 
prisoner  mistook  for  a  remaining  part  of  the  placentay  whidi  had 
not  been  brought  away  at  the  time  of  the  delivery.  He  attempted 
to  bring  away  the  prolapsed  uterus  by  force,  and  in  so  doing  he 
lacerated  the  uterus,  and  tore  asunder  the  mesenteric  artery. 
This,  of  course,  caused  the  death  of  the  patient  Had  he  not 
gone  quite  so  (kr,  and  only  strained  and  slightiy  ruptured  the 
parts  connected  with  the  uterus,  the  case  would  have  been  one  of 
Uving  death.  This  condition,  thus  brought  on,  is  not  unoomm<H^ 
and  the  poor  woman  lingers  out  a  miserable  and  painful  exist' 
enca    The  medical  evidence  went  to  establish  the  &ct  that  ib&n 
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most  haye  been  a  great  want  of  anatomical  knowledge  in  the 
prisoner. 

On  the  other  hand,  fourteen  women  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
tiie  defense,  all  of  whom  had  been  delivered  by  the  prisoner  at 
different  times :  but  six  only  were  e2camined ;  and  they  spoke 
ni  the  kindness  and  attention  that  the  prisoner  had  displayed, 
and  also  of  his  skUl,  so  far  as  they  could  judge. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  CL  J.,  in  summing  up,  said  to  the  jury : 
^  There  has  not  been  a  particle  of  evidence  adduced  which  goes 
to  convict  the  prisoner  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  but  still  it  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  the  evidence  goes  so  far  as  to  make  out 
a  case  of  manslaughter.  To  substantiate  that  charge,  the  prisoner 
must  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  either  arising 
from  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the  most  criminal  inattention. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  necessary  to  make  him  guilty  of  that 
criminal  ne^igence  and  misconduct  which  is  essential  to  make 
oat  a  case  of  manslaughter.  It  does  not  appear  in  this  case 
that  there  was  any  want  of  attention  on  his  part,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  his  behalf  it  appears  that  he  had 
delivered  many  women  at  different  times, — and  from  tJds  he 
must  have  had  some  degree  of  skiU.  It  would  seem  that,  having 
jriboed  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation,  he  became  shocked  and 
eonfhsed.  I  think  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  committed 
soch  mistake  in  tiie  exercise  of  his  unclouded  faculties ;  and  I 
oim  that  it  appears  to  me  that  if  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  it  will  tend  to  encompass  a  most  important  and 
amdoas  profession  with  such  dangers  as  would  deter  reflecting 
men  firom  entering  into  it'' 

Verdict — ^not  guilty ! 

'Diis  important  case,  thus  analyzed  by  the  distinguised  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial,  shows  how  difficult  it  always  has  been 
to  convict  a  medical  man  of  murder  or  manslaughter  when  he 
has  caused  death  in  the  course  of  his  profession.  This,  perhaps, 
is  right;  tiiat  ttie  innocent  may  not  unjustly  suffer  from  an 
unhealthy  public  or  judicial  infhience.    Yet  there  ought  to  be 
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no  hesitation  in  punishing  an  outrageous  transaction  like  the  one 
detailed  in  the  above  case,  with  the  heaviest  penalties  of  the  law.^ 
The  proper  protection  of  the  public  requires  ilr-*^iie  reputation 
of  the  medical  profession  calls  for  and  demands  it  as  a  vindi> 
cation  of  its  science,  and  of  legitimate^  intelligent  practice. 

While  the  caution  of  Lord  Ellenborough  is  commendable  yet 
in  this  case  he  has  been  carried  too  far.  Nor  is  his  reasomng 
correct  It  is  no  more  an  inference  of  ^  some  d^ee  of  skill'' 
in  Williamson,  because  he  had  delivered  some  women  successfully 
before,  than  the  &ct  that  a  woman  who  has  delivered  herself  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  children,  which  is  often  the  case,  is  evidence  that 
she  possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  uterine  system.  Kme- 
tenths,  perhaps,  of  the  obstetric  cases  require  no  medical  aid 
whatever ;  when  it  is  required,  however,  it  is  so  immediate  and 
necessary,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  be  without  this  ud  at  hand  at  any 
time.  When  needed  at  all,  the  best  skill  is  called  for.  Nor  is 
it  a  very  good  excuse,  or  one  that  should  have  but  littie  w^gfai^ 
that  ^^  he  became  shocked  and  confused,"  and  in  that  state  of  mind 
killed  the  woman. 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  this  man  undertook  to  dis- 
charge the  delicate  and  important  duties  of  an  accoucheur  with* 
out  any  anatomical  or  obstetric  skill  whatever;  and  although 
he  had  passed  through  cases  successfully,  when  the  moment  and 
the  case  occurred  that  required  skill  and  caution,  he  had  than 
not ;  and  ignorantly  and  wickedly  caused  the  death  of  one  who 
had  intrusted  her  life  to  his  care,  which  obligation  he  had  rebb 
lessly  assumed.  With  any  proper  degree  of  anatomical  skill  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  distinguish  a  uterus  from  a  placenta.  It 
he  did  not  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  determine  between 
these  two  parts,  then  he  was  certainly  grossly  ignorant  If  he 
did  know  the  difference  and  the  danger,  and  yet  used  so  mud) 
force,  violence  and  tension,  as  to  tear  down  the  uterus,  rupturing 
arteries  and  injuring  the  parts  generally,  then  he  was  guilty  of 
■ '  - 

» 2  K.  *  S.,  662,  p^  10;  0.  &  K,  232-3 ;  Id.  368-711. 
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gross  carelessness^  presumption  and  inattention,  and  be  should 
in  dther  case  suffer  punishment,  that  others  as  well  as  himself 
might  be  deterred  from  repeating  the  offence,  in  like  cases* 
It  would  not  have  a  tendency,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  says,  to 
^  deter  reflecting  men  from  entering  into ''  the  medical  profession, 
by  punishing  those  criminaUy  ignomnt  when  they  so  richly 
deserve  it ;  but>  on  the  contrary,  it  would  induce  high-minded 
men  to  enter  it,  if  they  saw  science  and  skill  protected,  and 
ignorance  and  carelessness  punished  by  the  courts.  Such  a 
course  would  encourage  intelligent  physicians  to  remain  in  the 
profession  who  are  now  leaving  it 

This  case  illustrates  how  ignorant  a  distinguished  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  England  may  be  as  to  the  science  of  medicine.  He 
BOpposes  that  because  an  ignorant  old  man  had  the  temerity  to 
act  the  part  of  an  accoucheur  among  a  class  of  low,  ignorant 
women,  that  therefore  he  must  necessarily  have  some  skill.  A 
most  absurd  proposition.  And  that  if  the  quacks  were  punished, 
well  educated  men  would  not  enter  the  profession;  while  the 
truth  undoubtedly  is,  as  already  stated,  that  many  honorable 
men  hesitate  to  enter  the  profession,  and  others  leave  it,  because 
these  pretenders  who  disgrace  its  name  and  practice — destroy- 
ing the  lives  of  their  victims  wantonly — are  not  held  to  as 
strict  and  rigid  an  accountability  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  warrant  It  would  tend  greatly  to  encourage  the  honor- 
able members  of  the  medical  profession,  if^  when  a  case  of  Mal- 
practice is  so  completely  established  as  in  the  Williamson  case, 
mch  punishment  as  would  be  proper  under  other  similar  cir- 
comstances  should  be  measured  out  to  the  offender. 

The  worthy  part  of  the  profession  ask  for  the  violation  of  no 
weDrsetUed  principle  of  law  in  their  behalf.  That  this  verdict 
violated  law  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 

1 19  Jobn,  381 ;  4  Denio,  464 ;  2  BL,  892-3-4,  899-900 ;  Broom's  Leg.  Max., 
168-8,  Ist  ed.;  6  Mould  A  Sel.,  198 ;  41  Eng.  Com.  Law  B.  425  i  19  Wend. 
a4&-6;  4  Denio,  317;  2  Wend.  385;  3  Meta  469. 
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ORUflNAL  MALPRA0TI0E--ENOLISH  ADJUDIOATED  GASES,  OOKTIKUED. 

REX  fK  JOHN  ST.  JOHN  UOVQ,  6  Hnghun,  440. 

Tek  case  of  St  John  Long,  illustrates  what  degree  of  ignorance^ 
negligence,  and  hardihood^  can  at  times  pass  the  ordeal  of  an 
English  court  and  not  meet  with  condemnation  and  punishmei^ 

The  indictment  in  this  case  charged  that  St  John  Long,  oi^ 
etc.,  at,  etc.,  did  make  an  assault,  and  with  a  certain  inflammatoiy 
and  dangerous  liquid,  secretly  prepared,  mixed  and  made  by  hiiOi 
on  the  back  of  her,  the  said  C.  C,  did  rub,  wash  and  sponge^ 
and  caused  and  procured  to  be  rubbed,  washed  and  sponged,  he^ 
the  said  J.  St.  J.  Long,  knowing  the  liquid  so  prepared,  mixed, 
and  made,  to  be  inflammatory  and  dangerous ;  and  that  he  did 
by  the  said  rubbing,  etc.,  cause  upon  the  back  of  the  said  0.  C^ 
one  mortal  inflammation  and  wound  of  the  length,  etc.,  and  did 
also,  by  means  of  such  rubbing,  etc.,  cause  and  procure  the  said 
C.  C,  to  become  mortally  sick,  etc.;  the  indictment  also  stated 
that  the  deceased  languished  from  the  3d  of  August  to  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  1830,  and  then  died.  There  were  other 
counts,  all  in  nearly  the  same  form ;  in  some  of  which  the  death 
was  stated  to  be  from  the  inflammation  and  wound,  and  in  the 
others  from  the  sickness.  There  was  no  count  which  expressly 
imputed  either  negligence,  carelessness,  ignorance  or  want  of 
skill  to  Long,  which,  perhaps,  there  should  have  been^  nor  was 
there  any  count  charging  the  inhaling  to  have  caused  the  deatb 
of  the  deceased. 

For  the  prosecution  it  was  said,  that  by  gross  misconduci^ 

Long  had  produced  an  inflammation  which  had  caused  the  death 
(ao8) 
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of  Wsa  Gashin.  The  act  was  done  by  a  servant  of  Mr.  Long, 
by  his  directions;  but,  as  the  serrant  was  only  an  innocent 
agenty  Mr.  Long  was  to  be  considered  as  the  principal,  exactly 
the  same  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself  Nothing  was  charged  to 
Long,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  r^alarly  educated 
physician.  The  prosecutor  in  the  case  asked  for  judgment 
against  Long,  on  the  broad  principle  that  he  was  no  more 
responsible  than  the  first  medical  practitioner  in  the  kingdom, 
but  still,  if  any  man  by  an  unlawful  act  should  cause  death,  it 
was  manslaughter ; — this  was  distinctly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Foster,^  who  said:  ^^If  an  action,  unlawful  in  itself  be  done 
deliberately,  or  with  intention  of  mischiei^  or  great  bodily  harm 
to  particulars,  or  of  mischief  indiscriminately,  fall  where  it  may, 
and  death  ensues,  against  or  beside  the  ori^nal  intention  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  murder ;  but  if  such  mischievous  intention  does 
not  appear,  this  is  matter-of-&ct,  and  to  be  collected  firom  circum- 
stances, and  if  the  act  was  done  heedlessly  and  incautiously,  it  will 
be  manslaughter, — ^nor  accidental  death,  because  the  act  upon 
which  tlie  deatli  ensued  was  unlawfiil.''  There  was  also  another 
^position  of  law,  which  was,  that  i^  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
lawful  act,  any  thing  was  done  which  was  imprudent,  irregular 
or  improper,  and  deatli  ensues,  it  would  be  manslaughter. 
Justice  Foster,'  who  said :  ^^  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  act  upon 
which  death  ensuetli  be  lawful  or  innocent,  it  must  be  done  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  with  due  caution  to  prevent  mischief"  The 
most  common  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  coachman  driving 
&sk  in  the  streets.  He  had  no  bad  intent,  but  the  act  being 
done  with  irr^ularity,  he  would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  if 
death  ensued. 

It  was  said,  to  apply  this  principle  to  medical  men,  it  would 
stand  thus :  they,  whatever  tlieir  skill,  must  use  due  caution ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt^  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed 
ihem.    In  modem  times  poisons  were  exhibited  as  medicines  in 

1  Cr.  Lawa^  26L  *  Cr.  Laws,  262. 
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certain  cases;  but  if  in  the  harry  cf  the  mcment,  the  medical 
man  were  to  ffxe  fifty  grains  instead  of  one,  he  would  be  guiliy 
of  manslaughter  if  death  ensued  So,  a  surgeon  had  a  ri^  to 
amputate  a  limb,  but  if  in  the  hurry  to  go  dsewhere,  he  left  the 
arteries  imperfectly  secured,  and  death  ensued,  he  would  also  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  consent  of 
Miss  Cashin  was  given  to  all  that  was  done;  but  still,  no  one 
could  permit  another  to  do  that  which  was  criminal  Persons 
could  not  give  a  consent  to  put  their  own  lives  in  danger. 

It  appeared,  firom  the  evidence  of  a  witness,  that  two  of  the 
fiimily  of  Mrs.  Cashin  had  died  of  consumption ;  but  that  Miss 
Oashin,  who  was  twenty-four  years  of  age^  had  enjoyed  good 
health ;  and  that  Long  told  Idm  (the  witness,)  that  be  (L.,)  had 
informed  a  young  lady  that  unless  Miss  C.  put  herself  under  his 
care,  she  would  die  of  consumption  in  two  months ;  and  thai^  on 
this  being  communicated  to  Mrs.  Cashin,  she  placed  her  daughter 
under  L.'s  course  of  fareatment^  hoping  to  prevent  h^  having 
consumption.  The  witness  also  stated  that  L.  told  him  that  he 
rubbed  a  mixture  on  dififerent  parts  of  the  bodies  of  his  patsents^ 
and  that  it  had  been  applied  to  Miss  Cashin.  It  was  proved  by 
another  witness  for  the  prosecution,  (Mrs.  Roddis,)  that  she  went 
with  Miss  Cashin  to  L.'s  on  the  13th  of  August,  respecting  a 
wound  on  her  back,  and  that  Miss  Cashin  then  inhaled,  and  tbat^ 
on  the  next  day.  Long  examined  Miss  Cashin's  back,  and  said 
it  was  in  a  heautiftU  state,  and  that  he  would  give  one  hundred 
guineas  if  he  could  produce  a  similar  wound  on  the  person  of 
some  of  his  patients.  Mrs.  Roddis  stated  that  she  directed 
Long's  attention  to  the  part  oF  the  wound  whidi  was  of  a  darker 
appearance,  and  that  he  stated  that  this  proceeded  firom  inhaling^ 
and  that  unless  those  consequences  were  produced,  be  could  not 
expect  a  beneficial  result  The  wound,  at  this  time,  was  about 
five  or  six  inches  squara  The  witness  further  stated,  that  Miss 
Cashin  was  sufiering  much  fix)m  sickness,  and  she  mentioned  this 
to  Mr.  Long,  who  said  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  benefit  \  and  that  those  symptoms^  combined  with  the 
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wotmcl,  were  a  proof  that  his  system  was  taking  due  effect ;  and 
tfaat^  on  Sanday,  the  15th;  Miss  Cashin  having  got  worse,  Mr. 
Long  said  that^  in  two  or  three  days,  she  would  be  in  better 
health  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life,  and  spoke  very  confi- 
dently that  the  result  of  his  system  would  be  to  prolong  her  life, ' 
and  that  no  person  could  be  doing  better  than  Miss  Cashin. 

At  this  interview  Mrs.  Roddis  showed  Mr.  Long  the  wound 
on  Miss  Cashin's  back,  which  had  extended.  She  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Long,  on  Sunday,  the  1 5ih,  was  desired  to  do  something 
to  stop  tiie  sickness  of  Miss  Cashin,  but  that  he  said  he  had  a 
remedy  in  his  pocket,  which  he  would  not  apply,  as  he  knew  that 
sickness  had  been  beneficial ;  and  he  also  stated,  on  that  day, 
wd  on  Monday,  the  16th,  Hiat  Miss  Cashin  was  doing  uncom- 
monly well.    She  died  on  Tuesday,  the  17th. 

It  was  also  proved  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  that 
he  saw  Miss  Cashin  on  Monday  before  she  died,  and  that  her 
back  was  extensively  inflamed,  as  large  as  a  plate;  and  that  in  the 
center  was  a  spot  as  large  as  the  palm  of  his  hand,  black  and 
dead,  which  was  in  a  sloughing  or  mortified  state.  Mr.  Brodie 
stated  that  he  did  not  consider  Miss  Cashin  to  be  in  any  imme- 
diate danger,  and  that  he  thought  that  some  very  powerfully- 
stimulating  liniment  had  been  applied  to  her  back.  In  his  cross- 
examination  he  said  that  it  was  very  common  to  produce  a 
oounter-irritation,  and  that  the  things  used  to  produce  that  pro- 
duced very  different  effects  upon  different  constitutions ;  but  in 
re-examination,  he  stated  that,  applying  a  lotion  of  a  strength 
capable  of  causing  the  appearances  he  saw,  to  a  person  of  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  deceased,  if  in  perfect  health,  was  likely 
to  damage  the  constitution,  and  produce  disease  and  danger. 
Mr.  Brodie  also  stated  that  the  appearances  on  Miss  Cashin's 
back  were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  her  death.  Several  other 
medical  men,  who  had  examined  the  body  of  the  deceased,  stated, 
that  on  the  most  carefiil  examination,  they  could  not  discover  any 
ktent  disease,  or  seeds  of  disease.  A  servant  of  Mr.  Long's, 
aamed  Ann  Dyke^  stated  that  on  the  3d  of  August,  she,  by  the 
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direction  of  Mr.  Long,  rubbed  Miss  Cashin's  back  with  a  liquid^ 
bat  that  she  did  not  know  what  tiie  liqoid  was.  In  her  cross- 
examination  she  stated  that  Mr.  Long  had  a  great  many  patients^ 
many  of  them  persons  of  rank,  and  that  she  nibbed  Miss  Caahin's 
*  back  with  the  same  liquid  that  was  used  for  the  other  patients. 

On  the  part  of  the  defense,  it  was  asked  if  a  greater  e£Eect  was 
produced  on  Miss  Cashin  than  on  other  persons  ?  The  question, 
though  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  in  issue  whether  the  defendant  had  done  good  or 
not  in  other  cases,  was  permitted  by  Justice  Parke  and  Mr. 
Baron  Garrow,  holding  that  the  question  might  be  put,  and  that 
the  witness  might  be  asked  the  names  of  the  persons  who  attended 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Miss 
Cashin.  The  witness  stated  that  the  Marchioness  of  Ormond  and 
Lady  Harriet  Butier  were  at  Mr.  Long's  at  the  same  time  that 
Miss  Cashin  was  there,  and  that  the  same  lotion  was  applied  to 
them,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Ottley  and  many  others. 

The  defense  submitted  that,  in  point  of  law,  that  this  was 
nothing  like  a  case  of  manslaughter ;  and  they  cited  1  Hale's  P. 
C.  429 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  b.  4,  c  14,  and  the  Van  Butchell  case,  and 
argued  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Long  intended  to  prevent 
or  cure  the  disease. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke  said :  ^^  I  am  in  this  difficulty.  I  have  an 
opinion,  and  my  learned  brother  differs  from  me.  I  must^  there- 
fore, let  the  case  go  to  the  jury." 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow  said :  ^  In  Rex  r.  Van  Butchell,  the  learned 
judge  had  very  good  ground  to  stop  the  case,  as  there  was  no 
evidence  as  to  what  had  been  done.  I  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  person  who  consults  the  most  eminent  phys- 
idan,  and  the  case  of  those  whose  necessities  or  folly  may  cany 
th^m  into  any  other  quarter.  It  matters  not  whether  the  indi- 
vidual consulted  be  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  humblest  bone- 
setter  of  the  village ;  but  be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  he  ought  to 
bring  into  the  case  ordinary  care,  skill  and  diligence.    Why  is  it 
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that  we  convict  in  cases  of  death  by  driving  carriages  ?  Because 
the  parties  are  bound  to  have  care^  skill  and  caution.  I  am  of 
oi»nion  that  if  a  person,  who  has  ever  so  much  or  so  little  skill, 
8^  my  1^,  and  does  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  does  it  badly,  is 
excused ;  but  suppose  the  person  comes  drunk,  and  gives  me  a 
tumbler-fidl  of  laudanum,  and  sends  me  into  tlie  other  world,  is 
it  not  manslaughter  ?  And  why  is  that  ?  Because  I  have  a  right 
to  have  reasonable  care  and  caution. 

It  was  said  there  was  a  case  on  the  Northern  Circuity  where  a 
man,  who  was  drunk,  went  and  delivered  a  woman,  who,  by  his 
mismanagement^  died.  He  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  impris- 
onment.'' 

For  the  defense,  twenty  witnesses  were  called,  including  the 
Marchioness  of  Ormond  and  Mrs.  OtUey,  who  stated  that  they 
had  been  patients  of  Mr.  Long,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
his  skill  and  diligence.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  he 
should  never  cease  to  pray  for  Mr.  Long  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Another,  a  lady,  said  that  she  could  never  be  sufficiently  thankful 
to  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  &mily ;  and  another  was  a 
rargeon,  who  had  lived  in  Jamaica  for  thirty-six  years,  and  he 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Long's  treatment 
and  conduct 

Mr.  Justice  Parke,  in  summing  up,  said :  ^^  The  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  truly  stated,  in  the  out-set^  that  whether  the 
party  be  licensed  or  unlicensed  is  of  no  consequence,  except  in 
ibis  respect^  that  he  may  be  subject  to  pecuniary  penalties  for  act- 
ing contrary  to  charters  or  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  it  can  not 
affect  him  here.  For  this  I  have  the  authority  of  that  great  and 
raiinent  person,  Lord  ChiefJustice  Hale,  who  has  expressly  said, 
that  though  physicians  and  surgeons,  if  they  are  not  licensed, 
may  be  subject  to  penalties,  yet  they  are  not  answerable  crim- 
inally on  that  account  His  phrase  is,  ^  God  forbid  that  any  mis- 
dumce  of  this  kind  should  make  a  person  guilty  of  murder  or 
manslaughter ;'  and,  therefore,  licensed  or  unlicensed,  certainly  does 
not  signify;  I  agree  with  my  learned  brother  that  what  is  called 
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mala  praxis  in  a  medical  person,  is  a  misdemeanor;  but  that  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  practice  he  has  used  is  so  bad  that  eveay 
body  will  see  that  it  is  mala  praxis.  The  case  at  Lancaster  dif* 
fers  from  this  case.  I  have  communicated  with  Lord  Chie&Jostice 
Tindal,  who  tried  that  case,  and  he  informed  me  Uiat  the  man  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  was  drunk,  and  was  so  completely  ignorant  of 
tiie  proper  steps,  that  he  totally  neglected  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary after  the  birth  of  the  child.  That^  certainly  was  one  <£  the 
most  outrageous  cases  that  ever  came  into  a  court  of  justica  I 
would  rather  say,  with  my  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Williamson,  ^  That  a  medical  man  is  not  to  be  charged  with  man- 
slaughter, unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct 
arising  either  from  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the  most  criminal 
inattention.'  And  this  is  important  here ;  for  though  he  be  not 
licensed,  yet  experience  may  teach  a  man  sufficient ;  and  the 
question  for  you  will,  by  and  by,  be,  whether  the  experience  this 
individual  acquired  does  not  negative  the  supposition  of  any  gross 
ignorance  or  criminal  inattention.  The  case  quoted  from  the 
Listitutes  of  Lord  Coke,  who  lived  upward  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  occurred  at  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  was  deemed  to  be  a  case  of  manslaughter.  But  I  do 
not  derogate  from  his  high  and  illustrious  character,  when,  as  fiur 
as  criminal  law  is  concerned,  I  set  against  it  the  authority  of  my 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale,  on  whom,  when  authority  is  quoted, 
reliance  is  always  placed.  He  says :  *  If  a  physician  gives  a  per- 
son a  potion,  without  any  intention  of  doing  him  any  bodily  hurt^ 
but  with  intent  to  cure  him,  or  prevent  a  disease,  and  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  physician,  it  kills  him,  this  is  no  homicide : 
and  the  like  of  a  chirurgeon ;'  and  he  quotes  the  Year^Book,  3 
Ed.  3 ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  And  I  hold  their  opinion  to  be 
erroneous  who  think  if  he  be  no  licensed  chirurgeon  or  physician 
that  occasioned  this  mischance,  that  then  it  is  felony,  for  physic 
and  salves  were  before  licensed  physicians  and  chirurgeons ;'  and 
he  proceeds  further  and  says :  *  These  opinions  may  serve  to  cau- 
tion ignorant  people  not  to  busy  in  this  kind  with  tampering  with 
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physio^  bat  are  no  safe  rules  for  judges  or  jury  to  go  by.'  I  say 
the  same — that  the  public  weal  is  deeply  interested  in  preventing 
ignorant  persons  from  tampering  with  these  subjects.  It  js  true^ 
his  next  reason,  about  the  want  of  surgeons  in  the  country,  does 
not  apply  here ;  because,  in  London,  all  persons  can  obtain  the 
asEostance  of  the  best  men,  however  poor  they  are.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  was  gross  ignorance  in  this  gentleman,  or 
gcandalous  inattention  in  the  treatment  of  this  lady.  The  opinion 
of  Lord  Chief* Justice  Hale  is  recorded  and  adopted  in  Sir  Edward 
East's  Pleas  of  t^e  Crown,  and  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
I  come  now  to  the  case  of  Van  Butchell,  decided  here  only 
twdve  months  ago  by  Mr.  Baron  Hullock,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  that  a  sounder  lawyer  or  a  stronger-headed  man  was  never 
known  in  this  profession.  I  quote  this  case  rather  to  show  you 
what  that  learned  person's  strong  opinion  was  upon  the  general 
question,  on  the  danger,  not  of  punishing  the  man  found  guilty 
of  gross  negligence,  but  whether  his  practice  can  be  questioned 
whenever  an  operation  happens  to  fail.  He  says :  ^  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  t^e  party  be  a  r^- 
olar  or  irregular  surgeon;'  and  also,  ^ There  is  no  doubt  Hiat 
there  may  be  cases  where  both  regular  and  irregular  surgeons 
might  be  liable  to  an  indictment,  as  there  might  be  cases  where, 
from  t^e  manner  of  the  operation,  even  malice  might  be  inferred.' 
I  agree  with  him,  that  there  may  be  such  cases  as  those  he  has 
first  mentioned,  and  you  will  have  to  decide  whether  this  is  one 
of  them  or  not.  I  wish  also  to  state  to  you  what  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Williamson,  which  was  the  case 
of  a  man  who  acted  as  a  man-midwife.  Lord  Eilenborough  there 
Bays,  that,  from  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
delivered  many  women,  at  different  times ;  and  from  this,  he  must 
have  had  some  degree  of  skill  He  goes  along  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  skill  may  be  acquired  by  practica  That  is  my  opinion 
here,  and  there  are  twenty-nine  witnesses,  all  speaking  to  the 
prisoner's  skill  in  their  cases.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  did  the  act  that  shortened  Miss  Cashin's  life.    But  that 
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does  not  prove  the  case^  unless  you  think  there  was  gross 
ignorance^  or  inattention  to  human  life  to  be  inferred  fix>m  it  It 
is  evident  he  had  some  information.  Whether  he  drew  improper 
conclusions  from  it  is  not  for  you  or  me  to  say.  It  seems  irom 
Mr.  Sweetman^s  evidence  that  the  disorder  had  been  in  the 
fiunily — ^that  a  son  was  dead,  and  a  daughter  was  likely  to  die. 

The  prisoner  always  said  that  his  remedy  would  cure  consump- 
tion ;  and  if  the  disease  had  not  been  in  the  family,  they  would 
not  have  sent  to  him  at  all.  The  prisoner's  counsel  could  not  by 
law,  ask  the  defendant's  witnesses  any  questions  as  to  tiieir 
respective  disorders,  and  the  mode  of  cure,  as  my  lather  and  I 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  evidence.  All  that  was  evidence 
was,  that  he  had  displayed  so  much  skill  in  other  cases  as  to  show 
that  he  was  not  that  grossly*ignorant  or  inattentive  person  who 
could  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  according  to  Lord  EUenborough's 
opinion  in  the  case  before  mentioned.  The  refusal  of  the  prisoner 
to  apply  the  medicine,  in  order  to  stop  the  sickness,  although  he 
had  it  with  him,  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  wickedly  done,  amount 
to  murder ;  but  he  mentioned  a  case  in  which  sickness  had  been 
beneficial.  Undoubtedly,  the  result  proves  a  very  erroneous 
opinion  on  his  part ;  and  it  seems  singular  that  the  restlessness 
and  other  circumstances  did  not  awaken  apprehension  and  call 
for  further  measures ;  but  the  question  again  recurs,  whether  this 
was  an  erroneous  judgment  of  a  person  who  was  of  general  com- 
petency, though  he  unfortunately  Med  in  this  particular  instance? 
It  appears  that  he  said,  on  examining  the  wound  on  Miss  Cashin's 
back,  that  he  would  give  a  hundred  guineas  if  he  could  produce  a 
similar  wound  on  some  of  his  patients.  This  seems  to  show  his 
confidence  in  his  proceedings ;  and  there  is  this  observation  to  be 
made  of  him  throughout,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  living  in  a 
fiushionable  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  attended  by  right  hono^ 
able  persons,  and  it  would  be  against  his  interest  to  act  ignorantly 
and  carelesslv. 

It  appears,  with  respect  to  Miss  Cashin,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
seek  her  out^  and  this  will  be  for  you  to  take  into  your  con;ade^ 
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ation.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  mixture,  if  he  com- 
manded the  woman  to  use  it^  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  used  it 
himself  Perhaps,  from  tiie  evidence,  you  will  think  that  tlie  act 
caused  the  death ;  but  still  the  question  recurs  as  to  whether  it 
was  done  either  from  gross  ignorance  or  criminal  inattention. 

No  one  doubts  Mr.  Brodie^s  skill ;  but  that  is  not  quite  the 
question.  It  is  not  whether  the  act  done  is  the  thing  that  a  per- 
son of  Mr.  Brodie's  great  skill  would  do,  but  whether  it  shows 
SQch  total  and  gross  ignorance  in  the  person  who  did  it,  as  must 
necessarily  produce  such  a  result  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
be  careful  and  most  anxious  to  prevent  people  from  tampering 
with  physic,  so  as  to  trifle  with  the  life  of  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  take  care  not  to  charge  ciiminally  on  a  person 
who  is  of  general  skill,  because  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  It  is  God  that  gives  health :  man  only  administers 
medicine ;  and  the  medicine  that  the  most  skillful  may  administer 
may  not  be  productive  of  the  expected  effect ;  but  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing  if  a  man  were  to  be  called  in  question  criminally 
whenever  he  happened  to  miscarry  in  his  practice.  These  are 
things  for  your  consideration,  when  you  are  considjering  whether 
a  man  is  acting  wickedly;  for  I  call  it  acting  wickedly  when  a 
man  is  grossly  ignorant,  and  yet  affects  to  cure  people,  or  when 
he  is  grossly  inattentive  to  their  safety.  With  respect  to  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  all  the  witnesses  that  he  has 
called  have  spoken  of  him  as  being  perfectiy  satisfied  with  his 
skill,  attention  and  behaviour,  in  every  respect  It  is  observable 
of  several  of  them,  that,  after  their  families  have  been  attended, 
tiiey  put  themselves  under  his  care,  so  satisfied  were  they  with 
his  conduct  One  of  them  says  that  he  shall  pray  for  him  as 
long  as  he  lives ;  and  another,  (a  lady,)  says  she  can  never  suf- 
ficientiy  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  her  family.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked,  that  one  of  these  witnesses  is  himself  a  sur- 
geon, who  lived  for  thirty-six  years  in  a  hot  climate,  and  he  ex- 
presses himself  perfectly  satisfied.  You  will  take  the  whole  case 
into  your  consideration,  and  if  you  think  there  was  gross  igno- 
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ranee  or  scandalous  inattention,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
then  you  will  find  him  guilty ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  so,  then 
your  verdict  will  be  otherwise.'* 

This  certainly  was  a  most  liberal  charge,  so  fiur  as  it  concerned 
the  prisoner. 

The  jury,  after  some  deliberation,  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and 
he  was  subsequentiy  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £250  to  the  king. 

There  was  evidentiy  a  difference  of  opinion  in  this  case  between 
the  two  distinguished  judges  who  tried  it,  as  to  tibe  rule  of  law 
to  be  applied.  Parke  says :  ^^  I  am  in  this  di£Giculty.  I  have  an 
opinion,  and  my  learned  brother  differs  firom  me.  I  mxist,  there- 
fore, let  it  go  to  the  jury." 

In  the  Butohell  case.  Baron  Hullock  arrested  the  tnal,  and  told 
the  jury  that  ^^  the  prosecution  could  not  be  sustained,  and  that 
no  imputation  ought  to  be  cast  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;** 
and  Lord  EUenborough,  in  the  Williamson  case,  told  the  jury  they 
ought  not  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  although  he  had  miRfak^ 
the  uterus  for  the  placenta,  tearing  it  down,  and  thus  destroying  the 
life  of  the  patient  This  case  also  went  to  the  jury  under  a  charge 
every  way  favorable  to  the  prisoner. 

It  was  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  in  good  health  until 
the  application  was  made  upon  her  person  by  Long.  Mr.  Brodie^ 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished  surgeons  of  England, 
testified,  that  when  he  saw  the  case  there  was  a  spot  on  the  back, 
as  large  as  his  hand,  black  and  deady  mortified  and  sloughing. 
Long  pronounced  this  a  ^^  beautiful  state,"  and  said  that  ^'  he  would 
give  a  hundred  guineas  if  he  could  produce  a  similar  wound  on  the 
person  of  some  of  his  patients."  Is  not  this  a  most  startling 
admission  that  he  was  grossly  ignorant?  Mr.  Brodie  said,  what 
every  medical  man  knows,  that  the  application  of  a  lotion  of  a 
strength  capable  of  causing  the  appearances  he  saw,  to  a  person 
of  tiie  age  and  constitution  of  the  deceased,  if  in  perfect  health, 
was  likely  to  damage  the  constitution  and  produce  disease  and 
danger.  Long  said  this  effect  was  of  ^  no  consequence ;"  that  the 
deathly  sickness,  ^  combined  with  the  wound,  were  a  proof  that 
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his  system  was  taking  due  effect"  He  also  stated  that  be  had  a 
medicine  in  his  pocket  that  would  stop  the  sickness ;  but  that  he 
would  not  apply  it  because  the  sickness  was  beneficial.  This 
assertion,  that  he  possessed  a  medicine  of  such  virtue^  alone 
stamps  Long  at  once,  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  intelligent  medical 
man,*as  an  impostor.  The  Materia  Medica  affords  no  medicine, 
and  there  can  be  no  combination  of  remedies,  that  will  instantly 
or  proximately  cause  a  sickness  of  the  stomach  to  abate,  depend- 
ing, as  in  this  case,  on  a  fatal  organic  disease.  Long  knew  he 
had  no  such  medicine,  or  he  was  criminally  ignorant 

This  case,  like  that  of  Williamson,  illustrates  and  proves  what 
must  be  acknowledged,  although  a  painful  fact,  that  the  most 
illustrious  judges — ^illustrious  for  their  great  legal  knowledge- 
show  almost  an  entire  want  of  medical  and  anatomical  knowledge. 
Loid  EUenborough  thinks  a  man  may  mistake  the  uterus  for  the 
placenta — tear  it  out  by  reason  of  this  mistake,  and  kill  the 
woman,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  gross  ignorance !  There  can 
not  be  the  least  excuse  for  an  error  of  this  kind,  and  the  man 
guilty  of  it  should  be,  not  only  indicted,  but  visited  with  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  law ; — and  a  judge  ought  to  have  knowl- 
edge enough  to  know  it 

In  this  Long  case,  Parke,  J.,  thinks  the  fact  that  the  girl  went  to 
the  doctor  and  solicited  his  aid  there,  instead  of  being  sought  out 
by  him,  ^should  be  taken  into  consideration"  by  the  jury. 
What  more  powerfid  and  effective  means  could  the  impostor, 
Long,  have  used  to  bring  the  girl  within  his  power,  than  to  send 
word  to  her  and  her  mother,  that  unless  she  put  herself  under  his 
care  she  would  die  of  consumption  in  three  months  ? 

No  message  could  have  been  more  terrible,  under  the  circum- 
stance of  the  family  being  of  a  consumptive  habit,  as  they  sup- 
posed, than  such  a  communication,  coming  fi:om  one  who  had,  in 
the  language  of  the  judge,  ^^  always  said  that  his  remedy  would 
cure  consumption."  The  judge  fiirther  says,  ^^If  the  disease 
had  not  been  in  the  family,  they  would  not  have  sent  for  him  at 
alL"    It  is  equally  evident  that  if  the  disease  had  not  been  in 
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the  fiimily,  this  qaaok  could  not  have  insinaated  himself  by  tlie  aid 
of  a  female  fiiend  of  the  fiuouly,  into  its  bosom,  by  pronomiciiig 
death  upon  one  already  alarmed  for  fear  of  hereditary  consumptioiL 

KEX  «.  JOHN  ST.  JOHN  IA)ilQ,  (Second  caae);  C.  A  P.  423. 

Witliin  a  year  after  the  former  case  was  tried,  Si  John  Long 
is  again  found  in  court  as  defendant  in  another  case  of  the  same 
kind  already  cited.  He  made  a  great  noise  in  London,  at  one 
time,  as  a  consumption  curer.  The  theory  of  this  noted  quadc 
was,  that  all  diseases  proceeded  from  buttercups.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  eats  mutton,  beef  or  butter,  or  drinks  milk; 
every  cow  and  sheep  eats  buttercups  with  their  grass ;  buttercups 
are  rank  and  acrid  weeds ;  erffOy  aU  diseases  proceed  from  butter- 
cups. How  beautifully  simple!  This  theory  was  enough  to 
make  Mr.  Long  at  once  noted ;  and  ^  the  Marchioness  of  Ormond 
and  Lady  Harriet  Butier  were  among  his  patients !'' 

In  this  case  the  first  count  in  the  indictment  charged  that  the 
prisoner  did,  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  at  other  times,  cause 
Mrs.  Lloyd  to  inhale  certain  noxious  and  injurious  vapors,  and 
that  he,  with  a  certain  corrosive,  inflammatory  and  dangerous 
liquid,  secretiy  prepared,  mixed  and  made  by  him,  feloniously  did 
rub,  wash  and  sponge,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be  rubbed,  wa^ed 
and  sponged,  the  breast  and  chest  of  the  patient,  and  thareby 
caused  a  sickness  and  ulcer  that  resulted  in  death,  on  the  8tii  of 
November.    It  charged  the  prisoner  with  manslaughter. 

The  second  count  charged  only  the  rubbing,  omitting  the 
inhaling.  The  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  counts  only  varied 
the  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  liquid  was  applied. 

The  9th  count  contained  an  allegation  that  the  prisoner  apfdied 
the  liquid  to  the  chest,  he  ^'  well  knowing  the  said  liquid  to  be  iih 
flammatory  and  dangerous  in  that  behalf,''  and  described  the  chest 
as  becoming  mortally  inflamed,  ulcerated  and  gangrened  all  over 
the  sama''  The  10th  count  was  similar,  omitting  the  sdenter. 
Plea,  not  guilty. 

Denman,  A  (?.,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  stated 
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that  he  should  not  offer  any  particular  evidence  as  to  the  inhaling, 
as  it  did  not  appear,  as  &r  as  they  were  able  to  judge,  to  be  in 
any  way  the  cause  of  the  death,  which  appeared  to  be  solely  occa- 
sioned by  the  application  of  the  mixture.  If  the  &ots  were  made 
oat^  the  question  would  arise,  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  The  charge  against  him  was  not  of  acting  with 
malice  aforethought^  but  of  applying  himself  to  the  treatment  of 
a  case  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  using  a  most  dangerous 
liqmd,  with  the  effect  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  unacquainted.  I^  with  gross 
Ignorance  of  the  subject,  he,  with  the  desire  of  gain,  undertook 
the  case,  and,  in  consequence,  death  ensued,  it  would  be  clearly  a 
hmnicide,  by  no  means  either  justifiable  or  excusable.  The  law 
admitted  of  no  doubt  If  a  part}"^,  grossly  ignorant,  undertook 
to  deal  with  deadly  remedies,  without  knowing  the  effect  they 
would  produce,  he  was  answerable  criminally,  if  they  occasioned 
death.  The  question,  whether  the  physician  was  regularly  ed- 
ucated or  not^  did  not  apply.  A  regular  medical  education  might 
fiimish  a  defense  which  an  uneducated  person  could  not  have ; 
hut  the  absence  of  such  education  certainly  did  not  make  a  per- 
son guilty.  The  only  question  was,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
prisoner  was  ignorant  of  what  he  was  about,  and  whether  that 
ignorance  was  the  cause  of  his  patient's  Aeiih.  If  a  man,  in  the 
most  extensive  practice,  were  to  take  cognizance  of  a  particular 
case,  of  which,  by  his  treatment,  he  showed  that  he  was  clearly 
ignorant^  his  great  practice  would  not  be  any  excuse. 

The  witnesses  called  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  were  Capt. 
Lloyd,  the  husband  of  the  deceased ;  Mi*s.  Campbell,  a  relation,  at 
whose  house  she  was  staying ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Vance,  Mr. 
Brodie  and  Mr.  Frankum,  surgeons. 

From  the  examination-in-chief  of  Capt  Lloyd,  the  following 
fitcts  appeared :  The  deceased,  for  several  years,  had  been  troubled 
occasionally,  when  she  caught  cold  or  any  thing  excitefi  her,  with 
a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat,  for  which  she  had,  about  three 
years  before  her  death,  consulted  a  medical  man,  and  for  which 
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she  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  blister  to  the  throat,  and  afleiv 
ward  of  healing  the  wound  with  a  simple  dresring  of  spermaceti 
dntmeni  A  son  of  the  deceased  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Long ;  and  on  various  occasions,  when  ihe  deceased  attended  witii 
her  son,  she  mentioned,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Long,  the  com- 
plaint in  her  throat ;  and  the  conversation  eventually  led  to  hor 
putting  herself  under  his  care  on  the  6th  of  October,  1830,  at 
which  time  she  was  in  very  good  general  health.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  she  had  applied  a  small  blister  to  the  throat,  but  the 
wound  occasioned  by  it  was  nearly  well ;  on  the  6th,  7th,  8tb, 
0th  and  10th,  she  went  to  Mr.  Long^s,  and  on  tiie  evening  of. the 
10th  complained  to  her  husband  of  a  violent  burning  across  the 
chest,  in  consequence  of  which  he  looked  at  it,  and  found  great 
redness  across  her  bosom,  darker  in  the  center  than  at  the  other 
parts.  She  also  complained  of  great  chilliness,  and  shivered  with 
cold,  and  passed  a  very  restiess  and  uncomfortable  night  On 
the  lltb  she  was  very  unwell  all  day,  and  compkdned  of  great 
thirst ;  the  redness  was  more  vivid,  and  the  spot  in  the  center 
darker ;  round  the  edges  white  and  puiTed  up,  and  thefe  was  a 
dirty  white  discharge  from  the  center.  Cabbage  leaves  had  be^ 
applied,  and  when  they  were  removed  they  appeared  slimy  fiom 
the  discharge.  The  night  of  the  11th  was  passed  very  uncom- 
fortably. On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  redness  on  ihe  breast 
and  chest  was,  if  any  thing,  greater,  and  the  spot  in  the  center 
more  puffed  up  and  darker ;  the  redness  was  more  spread  round 
the  edges,  and  where  it  stopped  there  were  blisters  in  the  skin, 
apparently  from  the  discharge;  the  inner  part  of  the  aims  abo 
were  red,  where  the  discharge  had  run  down  on  each  side,  (h 
the  12th  she  was  quite  feverish  and  restless,  and  had  no  appetite; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms,  Capt  Lloyd  went  to  Mr. 
Long  about  the  middle  of  the  day ;  Mr.  Long  asked  why  Mrs. 
Lloyd  had  not  come  to  inhale,  and  go  on  with  the  rubbing; 
Gapi  Lloyd  replied,  it  was  impossible^  she  was  so  very  ill ;  that 
she  had  been  constantly  unwell  since  the  night  of  the  lOtii,  and 
was  suffering  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  sickness ;  Mr.  Long  sud 
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lie  dare  say  it  would  soon  go  off— it  was  generally  the  case ;  he 
was  told  of  the  shivering  and  chilliness,  and  that  some  hot  wine 
and  water  had  been  given  to  relieve  her ;  he  said  hot  brandy 
and  water  would  have  been  a  better  thing,  and  to  put  her  head 
under  the  bed-clothes.  He  was  told  that  the  chest  and  breast 
looked  very  red  and  very  bad ;  he  said  that  was  generally  the 
case  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  would  go  off  as  she  got  better,  and 
ibat  Capt  L.  need  not  be  uneasy  about  it,  as  there  was  no  fear  of 
danger ;  CSapt  L.  requested  him  to  call  in  the  evening,  and  then 
told  him  where  Mrs.  L.  was,  which  it  appeared  he  did  not  know 
before ;  in  the  evening  he  came  and  saw  her ;  in  the  course  of 
the  day  the  cabbage  leaves  had  been  removed,  and  a  dressing  of 
qpermaceti  ointment  put  on  the  chest  instead ;  he  said  he  was  veiy 
sorry  to  see  her  so  unwell— that  she  ought  to  have  endeavored  to 
get  up  and  come  to  him,  and  he  would  have  relieved  her ;  she 
eaid  it  was  impossible,  she  was  in  such  pain  and  suffering,  and 
with  her  breast  open  in  that  way  it  might  be  dangerous.  He 
desired  to  look  at  it,  and,  observing  the  dressing,  said  those  greasy 
plasters  have  no  business  there,  and  she  ought  to  have  continued 
the  cabbage  leaves ;  she  said  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  keep- 
ing them  on ;  he  then  took  off  his  great  coat,  and  said  he  would 
nib  it  out ;  and  he  turned  up  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  as  if  for  the 
imrpose  of  doing  so ;  she  exclaimed  with  finght,  and  expressed 
her  wonder  that  he  would  think  of  rubbing  while  her  breast  was 
fai  80  bad  a  state ;  she  asked  if  there  was  no  way  of  keeping  the 
kaf  on  without  touching  the  breast ;  and  be  asked  her  what  she 
wished.  She  replied,  "  To  be  healed."  He  said  it  would  never 
heal  with  those  greasy  plasters ;  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  he 
healed  sores.  He  then  asked  for  a  towel,  and  began  rubbing  it  on 
the  breast,  particularly  in  the  center,  where  the  discharge  come 
fixmi ;  he  said  that  old  linen  was  the  best  thing  to  heal  a  wound 
of  that  kind.  She  said  her  skin  and  flesh  were  very  healthy,  and 
always  healed  immediately  with  the  simple  dressing  she  had  used. 
He  said  old  linen  was  better,  but  she  might  make  use  of  the 
drawing  if  she  liked ;  he  saw  no  objection^  and  when  it  skinned 
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over  be  would  rub  it  again ;  she  said  no^  she  thought  she  would 
never  submit  to  rubbing  again,  from  what  she  was  then  soffeiing. 
He  then  went  away.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  (the 
18th,)  he  called  again,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  would  not  see  him,  and 
b^ged  her  husband  not  to  let  him  come  up ;  and  he  never  saw 
her  after^^ard.  She  died  on  the  8th  of  November,  just  a  month 
and  a  day  after  she  put  herself  under  Mr.  Long's  care. 

On  the  cross-examination  of  Gapt  Lloyd,  he  said  that  his  mm 
continued  to  attend  Mr.  Long  for  several  days  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  deceased's  illness,  and  on  one  occacdon  was 
desired  to  tell  Mr.  Long  that  he  need  not  come  to  see  her,  as  she 
was  better.  He  also  added,  that  a  person,  describing  himself  as 
a  medical  man,  and  saying  that  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Long,  implied 
to  see  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  was  not  allowed  to  see  her.  He  also  ad* 
mitted  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Long  that  he  could  not  pay  fees  fixt 
his  son  until  after  Christmas,  and  that  Mr.  Long  said  that  would 
not  make  any  difference;  he  might  send  him,  and  he  would  attend 
to  him. 

Mrs.  Campbell  stated  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  in  a  very  good  state 
of  health,  except  that  her  throat  was  sometimes  troublesome ;  that 
she  complained  of  a  stoppage  in  swallowing;  that  on  the  10th  of 
October,  when  the  shivering  came  on,  the  bed  was  warmed,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  put  into  it ;  bottles  of  hot  water  were  applied  to  her 
feet ;  and  that,  when  Mr.  Long  went  away,  after  having  seen 
her,  he  did  not  give  any  directions  as  to  diet,  or  order  her  any 
internal  medicina  It  also  appeared  from  her  evidence,  that  pre- 
vious  to  Mrs.  Lloyd's  putting  herself  under  the  care  of  Mn  Long, 
she  had  attended  three  days  at  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of 
Miss  Cashin. 

From  the  examination-in-chief  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  surgeon,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  at  whose  house 
the  deceased  was  on  a  visit,  and  that  he  first  saw  the  deceased 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  of  the  12th  of  Octobor,  at  his 
mother's  request,  at  which  time  he  found  a  very  extensive  wound, 
covering  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  which,  in  his  opinioD, 
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might  be  produced  by  any  strong  acid ;  that  the  skin  was  de- 
stroyed, and  lay  in  folds  on  the  chesty  entirely  separated ;  that 
the  cellular  tissue  was  partly  destroyed,  and  there  was  a  consid- 
erable discharge  generally ;  that  the  wound  extended  from  one 
ann-pit  to  the  other  nearly,  and  from  the  throat  down  to-  the  pit 
of  the  stomach ;  that  the  skin  was  off  both  breasts,  and  the 
center  of  the  wound  was  darker,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  inflam- 
mation than  the  other  parts ;  that  he  removed  the  cabbage  leaves 
and  applied  the  dressing  of  spermaceti  ointment ;  that  he  saw  the 
deceased  on  the  13th,  and  afterward  daily,  several  times  a  day, 
till  her  death ;  that  he  considered  the  wound  very  dangerous  to 
life  when  he  first  saw  i^  but  only  continued  to  apply  the  sperma- 
ceti ointment  tiU  the  21  st  of  October,  when  he  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Vance,  who  continued  at  first  to  apply  the  same 
dressing,  only  adding  to  it  a  littie  calamine  powder ;  that,  on  the 
second  or  thhd  day  of  his  attendance,  Mr.  Vance  applied  a  bread- 
and-water  poultice ;  that  he  (Campbell,)  at  first  gave  Mrs.  Lloyd 
some  saline  aperient  medicine ;  and  when  the  center  spot  and 
the  under  part  of  the  chest  became  gangi'enous,  which  they  did 
in  about  a  week,  she  had  bark,  mineral  acid  and  quinine.  The 
witness  added,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mrs.  Lloyd  died  of  the  wound 
which  he  first  saw ;  that,  according  to  his  judgment,  it  was  not 
necessary  or  proper  to  produce  such  a  wound  to  prevent  any  dif- 
ficalty  in  swallowing ;  and  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  disease 
in  which  the  production  of  such  a  wound  would  be  necessary  or 
proper.  He  further  stated,  that  he  informed  Mr.  Vance  of  the 
coarse  he  had  pursued,  and  nothing  which  he  or  Mr.  Vance  ap- 
plied could  possibly  increase  the  danger  to  the  patient.  On  his 
cross-examination,  he  said  that  he  had  been  in  practice  six  or 
seven  years ;  that,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  he  had  known  a 
common  blister  often  produce  very  injurious  effects,  which  the 
person  who  prescribed  it  never  contemplated,  and  that  a  medical 
man  must  regulate  his  treatment  as  well  by  the  statements  of  the 
patient  as  by  external  appearances ;  that  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
additional  assistance  till  gangrene  commenced,  though  he  feared 
15 
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it  would  take  place fix>in  the  first;  and  tbat  be  stated  the  danger 
he  apprehended,  very  soon  after  he  was  called  in,  to  his  mottier 
and  CSaptain  Lloyd,  and  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  bat  that  twice 
they  had  some  hopes  of  her  eyentual  recoveiy.  (hi  bis  te- 
examination,  he  said,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  a  case  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  treatment;  that  he  was  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination,  and  that  the  woond  did  not  present  tiie  appearance 
which  he  had  ever  seen  produced  by  a  common  blister.  In 
answer  to  questions  fix>m  the  judge,  he  said,  that  he  thou^t 
rubbing  on  the  12tfa  of  October,  when  he  first  saw  the  wound, 
would  have  increased  the  inflammation  and  could  not  have  been 
in  any  respect  beneficial. 

The  evidence  of  the  surgeon  Vance,  coincided  with  tlie  other 
witnesses  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound.  He  stated  also 
that  he  approved  of  the  treatment  pursued  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
that  he  had  attended  Mrs.  Lloyd  about  three  years  before 
her  death,  for  an  affection  oi  the  throat,  which  he  at  first  thought 
a  case  of  narrow  oesophagus,  but  afterward  he  ascertained  to 
be  fflobtis  hystiricus  ;  whidi  he  described  as  an  inverted  motion 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  canal,  very  common  in  women  io 
early  life,  and  of  which  he  had  seen  many  thousand  cases,  but 
never  knew  it  produced  deatL  He  described  the  appearance 
of  the  body  after  death,  and  said  it  was  internally  and  externally 
in  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  disease  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  windpipe,  (occasioned  from  their  contiguity 
to  the  ulcers,)  and  a  littie  narrowness  at  the  entrance  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  he  believed  te  be  c(mgenital,  as  there  was 
no  thickening  of  the  part  He  attributed  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Lloyd  to  the  extent  of  the  mortification  caused  by  high  inflam- 
mation, produced  by  some  powerful  application.  At  one  time  he 
was  encouraged  that  the  patient  might  possibly  recover,  because 
the  diseased  and  healthy  parts  were  separating.  Li  answer  to 
questions  firom  the  judge,  he  said,  that  the  state  of  the  wound, 
as  described  on  the  12th  of  October^  might  produce  the  resolt 
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BiBted ;  that  he  thought  no  man  of  common  prudence  or  skill 
would  have  applied  a  liquid,  which,  in  two  days,  would  produce 
Boch  extensive  inflammation;  though  all  irritating,  external 
aj^lications  sometimes  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  medical 
attendant ;  but  he  should  say,  that  such  conduct  was  a  great 
{HTOof  of  rashness  and  of  ignorance.  He  stated  further,  that  if 
he  had  been  called  in  on  the  12th,  he  could  most  probably  have 
prevented  the  death;  but  he  could  not  say  positively,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  a  case  of  great  peril  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Brodie  saw  the  deceased  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  then 
there  was  a  lai^e  sloughing  ulcer,  which  he  believed  might  have 
been  produced  by  rubbing  a  corrosive  liniment  into  the  parts  on 
tiie  10th  of  October;  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  disease  which 
would  be  benefited  by  this  kind  of  treatment  On  his  cros&- 
examination,  he  said:  It  was  a  general  practice  to  produce 
counter-irritation,  and  the  same  application  may  be  beneficial  to 
one  patient  and  injurious  to  another,  according  to  habit  and 
constitution.  The  efiect  of  a  liniment  or  blister,  or  any  other 
external  irritant,  as  they  are  called,  sometimes  goes  beyond  the 
effect  intended,  and  the  most  scientific  practitioners  may  often 
be  deceived  in  his  expectations ;  he  can  not  always  calculate  to 
a  nicety  what  the  result  will  be.  He  did  not  recollect  any 
instance  in  which  death  has  ensued  from  a  blister  properly 
applied,  but  it  may  possibly  happen,  he  supposed ;  over  exercise 
would  produce  over  irritation  where  a  blister  has  been  applied. 
The  treatment  of  a  wound  is  to  be  judged  from  the  appearances 
and  ihe  state  of  the  patient  It  would  be  desirable,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  know  the  nature  of  the  application ;  but  it 
Slight  not  lead  to  any  great  difference  in  the  treatment  In 
cases  of  poison  we  do  not  apply  the  same  remedy,  especially 
where  it  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Where  the  applica- 
tion has  been  external,  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
wound  must  be  the  guide  to  the  surgeon.  Circumstances  may 
occur,  in  which,  when  a  particular  course  is  intended,  a  stranger's 
wanng  in  and  pursuing  a  different  one  would  produce  mischiefl 
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On  his  re-examination,  he  said :  ^^  In  the  case  of  soch  a  wound 
as  has  been  described,  and  I  saw,  I  should  not  have  thoo^t  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  person  who  produced  it ;  and  I  doubt 
whether,  in  this  case,  it  would  have  led  to  any  useful  knowledge.'' 

In  answer  to  questions  by  the  judge,  he  said :  ^  Though  I  do 
not  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  I  should  have  got  at  the  matter 
if  I  could.  I  should  think  that  ttie  spermaceti  ointment  would 
not  certainly  increase  the  danger  of  such  a  wound  as  that 
described  on  the  12th  of  October.  I  never  saw  such  an  effect 
produced  by  an  ordinary  medical  application.  There  are  some 
•constitutions  in  which  very  slight  remedies  will  produce  danger- 
ous consequences.  I  have  seen  one  person  die  of  the  bite  of  a 
leech,  and  another  by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  I  had  no  means  of 
loiowing  any  thing  of  this  lady's  constitution.  I  should  believe^ 
from  evidence  I  have  heard  of  the  way  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation made  progress,  that  it  proceeded  rather  from  the  nature 
4»f  the  application,  than  from  the  constitution  of  the  party ;  but 
it  may  have  depended  on  both.  It  is  usual  to  try  and  ascertain 
.the  nature  of  the  constitution.  We  can  not  always  do  it,  but  in 
nsing  potent  remedies  we  use  great  ciiution.  I  can  not  form  a 
{)ositive  opinion  whether  the  liniment  was  rashly  used  or  not^  but 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  was  used  without  due 
caution,  and  therefore  either  ignorantly  or  rashly.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  of  an  inflammation  from  external  application,  but 
I  never  saw  so  extensive  an  eflect  produced  as  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Frankum  then  proved  that  he  saw  Mrs.  Lloyd  about  a 
week  before  her  death,  and  \\as  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination ;  his  opinion  was  that  she  was  very  healthy,  and  that 
there  was  not,  as  &r  as  he  could  judge,  any  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution, which  would  account  for  the  violent  eilects  produced. 

It  was  claimed,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  &cts  al- 
leged, even  admitting  them  to  be  true,  were  not  legally  established. 
Some  of  the  counts  charge  the  death  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  ulcer  and  sore  produced  by  an  external  application,  and  also 
by  inhalii^  a  certain  noxious  vapor;  and  as  no  evidence  had 
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been  given  respecting  the  inhaling,  that  was  not  now  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  There  is  no  count  imputing  ignorance  or  want  of 
skill,  or  hastiness,  or  roughness  of  practice ;  and  therefore,  there 
being  no  allegation  of  that  kind,  no  evidence  can  be  used  to 
influence  the  jury  on  that  subject  That  the  rules  with  respect 
to  indictments  clearly  precluded  all  evidence  to  establish  any  other 
cause  of  death  than  that  stated  in  the  indictment  It  is  the 
mind  that  constitutes  the  individual  a  criminal,  and  not  the  act 
dona  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  the  oifense  of 
manslaughter.  Manslaughter  may  be  an  offense  committed  on 
ihe  sudden,  in  a  moment  of  intemperate  feeling,  or  it  may  be 
caused  in  the  prosecution  of  an  illegal  act  There  may  be  justi- 
fiable homicide,  and  homicide  per  infortunium ;  and  it  is  this 
latter  kind  of  homicide  of  which  the  act  complained  of  consists. 
Where  a  man  in  an  honest  mind  does  an  act  which  he  thinks 
right  and  death  ensues,  it  is  homicide  per  infortumum.  The 
defence  of  the  prisoner  was  claimed  to  be  founded  on  Sir  Matthew 
Hale^s  rule,  and  that  this  rule  was  adopted  by  all  text  writers  on 
eriminal  law.  It  was  claimed  that  that  rule  was,  ^^  when  a  potion 
ifl  given  without  any  intention  of  doing  bodily  hurt,  but  with  an 
intention  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease,  and,  contrary  to  the 
expectation,  it  produces  death,  it  is  not  manslaughter.''  It  was 
•aid  the  prisoner  can  not  call  any  witness  to  prove  what  the 
liquid  was,  as  its  composition  is  only  known  to  himself  etc. 

Bailey,  B.,  after  6a}ring  there  were  conflicting  authorities  on 
the  point  of  law  raised  by  the  defence ;  that  he  would  reserve  the 
points,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of  other  judges  were  against  the 
doctrine  advanced,  believing,  as  they  thought,  the  intention  might 
have  been  good.  If  there  was  want  of  due  circumspection,  the 
prisoner  would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  As  to  the  indictment 
not  being  supported  by  the  evidence,  it  was  sufficient  that  it  was 
allied  that  the  prisoner  felonously  applied  the  remedy  used. 
For,  he  said :  ^  if  a  man,  either  with  gross  ignorance,  or  gross 
nshness,  administers  medicine,  and  death  ensue,  it  will  be  clearly 
fibny. 
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It  was  also  claimed  by  the  defense,  that  trespass  was  the 
foandation  of  felony,  and  that  it  most  be  proved ;  bat  Baiut, 
R,  said  in  this  case:  ^  we  may  judge  of  the  thing  by  the  efibct 
produced,  and  that  may  be  evidence  fiom  which  the  jury  may 
say  whether  the  thing  which  produced  such  an  effect  was  not 
improperly  applied,*'  and  Bolland  said :  ^  when  you  pass  the  line 
which  the  law  allows,  then  you  become  a  trespasser/' 

The  same  witnesses  testified,  and  essentially  the  same  tilings 
were  proved  as  on  the  previous  trial  of  Miss  Cashin. 

The  charge  of  Bailey,  B.,  is  an  able  one.  He  said :  ^'  Hie 
indictment  charges  the  prisoner,  as  having  caused  the  death  (^ 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  by  the  application  of  a  certain  liquid;  and  the 
points  for  your  consideration  will  be ; — first,  whether  Mrs.  Lloyd 
came  to  her  death  by  the  application  of  the  liquid ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  prisoner,  in  applying  it,  has  acted  feloniously  or  not ; 
to  my  mind  it  matters  not  whether  a  man  has  received  a  medical 
education  or  not ;  the  thing  to  look  at  is,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  remedy  he  has  used,  and  the  conduct  he  has  displayed,  he 
has  acted  with  a  degree  of  caution ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  acted 
with  gross  and  improper  rashness  and  want  of  caution.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  sa3ring  for  your  guidance,  that  if  a  man  be  guilty 
of  gross  negligence  in  attending  to  his  patient,  after  he  has  applied 
his  remedy,  or  of  gross  rashness  in  the  application  of  it,  and 
death  ensues  in  consequence,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  conviction  for 
manslaughter.  There  is  no  pretence  in  the  present  case  for  say- 
ing there  was  any  degree  of  negligence,  afler  the  application  of 
the  liquid,  because  it  seems  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know 
where  Mrs.  Lloyd  lived ;  and  when  he  was  sent  for  on  the  12th, 
he  went,  but  was  almost  immediately  dismissed,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  see  her  afterward.  If  you  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  made  the  application  with  a  culpable  degree  of 
rashness,  and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Lloyd's  death,  then, 
heavy  as  the  charge  against  him  is,  he  will  be  answerable  on  this 
indictment  for  the  offense  of  manslaughter.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  application  of  the  liquid  and  tJie 
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death  of  the  patient ;  yet  if  you  think  that  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  on  ttie  10th  of  October,  was  the  cause  of  the  death,  then 
it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  a  different  course  of  treatment  by  Mr. 
Campbell  might  have  prevented  it  You  will  consider  these  two 
points — ^first^  of  what  did  Mrs.  Lloyd  die  ?  You  must  be  satis- 
fied that  she  died  of  the  wound  which  was  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication made  on  the  10th  October;  and  then,  secondly,  if  you 
are  satisfied  of  this,  whether  the  af^lication  was  a  felonious  ap- 
plication !  This  will  depend  upon  whether  you  think  it  was  gross 
and  culpable  rashness  in  the  prisoner  to  apply  a  remedy  which 
might  produce  such  effects,  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  it  did  actually 
produce  them.  If  you  think  so,  then  he  will  be  answerable  to 
the  fiiU  extent'' 

The  Terdict,  in  this  case  was  not  guilty. 

These  cases  have  been  given  at  some  considerable  length,  be- 
cause they  contain  the  principles  upon  which  this  dass  of  cases 
have  heretofore  been  considered  and  decided  in  England.  They 
have  been  the  cases  to  which  American  judges  have  referred,  and 
by  which  they  have  been  guided.  They  have  generally  been 
followed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and 
general  qualification  is  required  at  the  present  day,  at  the  hands 
of  the  professional  man,  than  formerly.  He  must  bring  to  the 
aocompUshment  of  what  he  undertakes  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill,  considering  the  advancement  and  improvements  of  science. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ORUIINAL  MALPRAOTIOE— AMERICAN  ADJUDICATED  CASES;  ETC. 
COMMONWEALTH  v.  SAMUEL  THOMPSOIT;  8  Mass.  Reports,  lU. 

This  is  the  leading  American  case  on  Criminal  Malpractice. 

In  this  case,  most  of  the  elements  of  Willfol  Malpractice  axe 
distinctly  and  ably  set  forth  by  the  able  Chief-Justice  TheophOns 
Parsons.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  case  in  detail,  that  its 
points  may  be  wdl  understood. 

^^  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  prisoner  (Thompson,)  was 
indicted  for  the  willful  murder  of  Ezra  Lovett,  by  giving  him  a 
poison  called  lobelia,  on  the  ninth  day  of  January  last,  of  which 
he  died  the  next  day.  On  the  20th  of  December,  at  an  adjourn- 
ment of  this  term,  the  prisoner  was  tried  for  this  offense^  before 
the  Chief-Justice  and  the  Judges  Sewall  and  Parker. 

On  the  trial  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner,  some 
time  in  the  preceding  December,  came  into  Beverley,  where  the 
deceased  then  lived,  announcing  himself  as  a  physician,  and  pro- 
fessed an  ability  to  cure  all  fevers,  whether  black,  grey,  green  or 
yellow ;  declaiing  that  the  country  was  imposed  upon  by  physi- 
cians, who  were  all  wrong  if  he*  was  right  He  possessed  several 
dinigs,  which  he  used  as  medicine,  and  to  which  he  gave  singular 
names.  One  he  called  "  coffee,"  another,  "  well-my-gristle,"  and 
a  third  ^^  ram-cats.''  He  had  several  patients  in  Beverley  and  in 
Salem,  previous  to  Monday,  the  2d  of  January,  when  the  deceased, 
having  been  for  several  days  confined  to  his  house  by  cold, 
requested  that  the  piisoner  might  be  sent  for  as  a  physician. 

He  accordingly  came,  and  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  kindled, 
to  heat  the  room.    He  then  placed  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  with 
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shoes  of^  on  a  stove  of  hot  coals,  and  wrapped  him  in  a  thick 
blanket,  coyering  his  head.  In  this  situation  he  gave  him  a 
powder  in  water,  which  immediately  vomited  him.  Three  minutes 
after  he  repeated  the  dose,  which,  in  two  minutes,  operated  vio- 
lently ;  he  again  repeated  the  dose,  which  soon  operated  with  still 
greater  violence.  These  doses  were  all  given  within  the  space  of 
half  an  hour ;  the  patient  in  the  meantime  drinking  copiously  of 
a  warm  decoction,  called  by  the  prisoner  coffee.  The  deceased, 
after  vomiting  np  phlegm,  but  no  food,  was  ordered  to  a  warm 
bed,  and  appeared  to  be  comfortable,  complaining  of  debility ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  visited  by  the  prisoner,  who  admin- 
istered two  more  of  his  emetic  powders  in  succession,  which  vomited 
tiie  deceased,  who,  during  the  operation,  drank  of  the  prisoner's 
coffee,  and  complained  of  much  distress.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  prisoner  came,  and,  after  causing  the  face  and  hands  of 
Hie  deceased  to  be  washed  in  rum,  ordered  him  to  walk  in  the  air, 
irbich  he  did  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  afternoon  the 
prisoner  gave  him  two  more  of  his  emetic  powders,  with  draughts 
of  his  coffee.  On  Thursday  the  deceased  appeared  to  be  com- 
Ibrtable,  but  complained  of  great  debility.  In  the  afternoon  the 
prisoner  caused  him  to  be  again  sweated,  by  placing  him,  with 
anotiier  patient,  over  an  iron  pan,  with  vinegar,  covering  them  at 
the  same  time  with  blankets.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  pris- 
oner did  not  visit  the  deceased,  who  appeared  to  be  comfortable, 
although  complaining  of  increased  debility.  On  Sunday,  the 
debility  increasing,  the  prisoner  was  sent  for,  and  came  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  administered  another  of  the  emetic  powders, 
following  it  with  his  coffee,  which  vomited  the  deceased,  causing 
him  much  distress.  On  Monday  he  appeared  comfortable,  but 
witii  increasing  weakness,  until  evening,  when  the  prisoner  visited 
him,  and  administered  to  him  another  of  his  emetic  powders,  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  repeated  the  dose.  This  last  dose  did 
not  operate.  The  prisoner  then  administered  pearlasb,  mixed  with 
water,  and  afterward  repeated  his  emetic  potions.  The  deceased 
appeared  to  be  in  great  distress,  and  said  he  was  dying.    The 
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prisoner  then  asked  him  how  &r  the  medicine  had  got  down;  tibe 
deceased,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast^  answered,  ^Here;^  to 
which  the  prisoner  observed,  ^  The  medicine  would  soon  get  down 
and  unscrew  his  navd^^ — ^meaning,  as  was  supposed  by  his  hearen^ 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  cathartic.  Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  deceased  lost  his  reason,  and  was 
seized  with  convulsive  fits — ^two  men  being  required  to  hold  him 
in  bed.  After  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  the  prisoner  got 
down  his  throat  one  or  two  doses  of  his  emetic  powder,  and 
remarked  to  the  fiither  of  the  deceased,  that  his  son  had  got  the 
hffps  like  the  devil,  but  that  his  medicines  would  fetch  him  down — 
meaning,  as  the  witness  understood,  would  compose  him*  The 
next  morning  the  regular  physician  of  the  town  was  sent  finr; 
but  the  patient  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  no  reUef  coold 
be  given.  The  convulsions  and  the  loss  of  reason  oontinaed, 
with  some  intervals,  until  Tuesday  evening,  when  ihe  deceased 
expired. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  coffee  admmistered  was 
a  decoction  of  marsh  rosemary,  mixed  with  the  bark  of  baybeny- 
bush,  which  was  not  supposed  to  have  injured  the  deceased.  But 
the  powders,  which  the  prisoner  said  he  principally  relied  upon  in 
his  practice,  which  was  the  emetic  so  oflen  admimstered  by  the 
defendant,  was  the  plant  called  Indian  tobacco. 

The  Solicitor-General  also  stated,  that  before  the  deceased  had 
applied  to  the  prisoner,  the  latter  had  admimstered  the  like  med- 
icines with  those  given,  to  several  of  the  patients,  who  had  died 
under  his  hands ;  and  to  prove  this  statement  he  called  several 
witnesses,  of  whom  but  one  appeared.  He,  on  the  contrary,  tes- 
tified that  he  had  been  the  prisoner's  patient  for  an  oppression  in 
the  stomach ;  that  he  took  his  emetic  powders  several  times^  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  was  relieved  firom  his  complaint,  which  had 
not  since  returned ;  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  case  that 
the  prisoner,  in  the  course  of  his  very  novel  practice,  had  expo* 
rienced  any  &tal  accident  among  his  patients. 

The  defense  stated  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  was,  that  he  had, 
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fi)r  several  years,  and  in  difTerent  places,  pursued  his  practice 
with  much  success,  and  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  unexpected, 
and  could  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  But  the  court  were 
satisfied  that  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  commour 
wealth  did  not  support  the  indictment  The  prisoner  was  not 
put  on  his  defense. 

The  ChiefJustice  charged  the  jury ;  and  the  substance  of  his 
direction,  and  several  expressions  that  fdl  from  the  court  during 
the  trial,  are,  ibr  greater  convenience,  here  thrown  together. 

Parsons,  C.  J. — ^As  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  not  con- 
tradicted, nor  their  credit  impeached,  it  might  be  considered  as 
containing  the  necessary  &cts,  on  which  the  issue  must  be  found. 

That  the  deceased  lost  Us  life  by  the  unskillful  treatment  of 
the  prisoner,  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
of  this  the  jury  were  to  be  the  judges.  Before  the  Monday 
evening  previous  to  the  death  of  Lovett,  he  had,  by  profuse 
sweats,  and  by  often-repeated  doses  of  the  emetic  powders,  been 
reduced  very  low.  In  this  state,  on  that  evening,  other  doses  of 
this  Indian  tobacco  were  administered.  When  the  second  potion 
did  not  operate,  probably  because  the  tone  of  his  stomach  was 
destroyed,  the  repetition  of  them,  that  they  might  operate  as  a 
cathartic,  was  followed  by  convulsions,  loss  of  reason  and  death. 

But  whether  this  treatment,  by  which  the  deceased  lost  his  life, 
is  or  is  not  felonious  homicide,  is  the  great  question  before 
the  jury. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  murder,  with  which  the  prisoner  was 
charged,  the  killing  must  have  been  with  malice,  either  expressed 
or  implied.  There  was  no  evidence  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
prisoner,  by  this  treatment,  intended  to  kill  or  injure  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  ground  of  express  malice  must  fail.  It  has  been 
said  that  implied  malice  may  be  inferred  from  the  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous conduct  of  the  prisoner,  in  administering  such  violent 
medicines.  Before  implied  malice  can  be  inferred,  the  jury  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner,  by  his  treatment  of  his  patient,  was 
wUlfolly  regardless  of  his  social  duties,  being  determined  on  mis* 
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ohie£  Bat  there  is  no  p&rt  of  the  evidence  which  proves  that  the 
prisoner  intended,  by  his  practice,  any  harm  to  the  deceased. 
On  the  contraiy,  it  appears  that  his  intention  was  to  care  him. 
The  jory  would  consider  whether  the  charge  of  murder  was,  on 
these  principles,  satis&ctorily  supported. 

But  though  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder,  the  prisoner, 
on  this  indictment^  may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  if  the 
evidence  be  sufficient ;  and  the  Solicitor-General  strongly  oiged 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  because  he  rashly 
and  presumptuously  administered  to  the  deceased  a  deleterious 
medicine,  which,  in  his  hands,  by  reason  of  his  gross  ignorance 
became  a  deadly  poison. 

The  prisoner's  ignorance  in  the  case  is  very  apparent  On  any 
other  ground  consistent  with  his  innocence^  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  on  the  Monday  evening  before  the  death,  when  the 
second  dose  of  his  powerful  emetic  had  faUed  to  operate,  through 
the  extreme  weakness  of  the  deceased,  he  could  expect  a  repedr 
tion  of  these  fatal  poisons  would  prove  a  cathartic,  and  relieve  the 
patient ;  or  that  he  could  mistake  convulsive  fits,  symptomatic  of 
approaching  death,  for  a  hypochondriac  affection.  But,  on  consid- 
ering this  point,  the  court  were  all  of  the  opinion,  notwithstanding 
this  Ignorance,  that  if  the  prisoner  acted  with  an  honest  intentim^ 
and  expectation  of  curing  the  deceased  by  this  treatment,  although 
death  was  the  result  unexpected  to  him,  he  was  not  guilty  of 
manslaughter. 

To  constitute ''manslaughter,  the  killing  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  some  unlawful  act  Now,  there  is  no  law  which 
prohibits  any  man  from  prescribing  for  a  sick  person  with  his 
consent )  and  it  is  not  a  felony  i^  through  his  ignorance  of  the 
quality  of  the  medicine  prescribed,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  di&> 
ease,  or  of  both,  the  patient,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  should 
die.  The  death  of  a  man,  killed  by  voluntarily  following  a  med- 
ical prescription,  can  not  be  adjudged  felony  in  the  party  pie- 
scribing,  unless  he,  however  ignorant  of  medical  science  io 
general,  had  so  much  knowledge,  or  probable  information  of  the 
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&tal  tendency  of  the  prescription^  that  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
Bomed  by  the  jury  to  be  the  effect  of  willful  rashness^  at  the 
leasts  and  not  of  an  honest  intention  and  expectation  to  cure. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner^ 
dther  from  his  own  experience  or  from  the  information  of  others, 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Indian  tobacco, 
when  injudiciously  administered;  but  the  only  testimony  pro- 
duced on  that  point  proved  that  the  patient  found  a  cure  from 
tiie  medicma 

The  law^  thus  stated,  was  conformable,  not  only  to  the  general 
principles  which  governed  in  charges  of  felonious  homicide,  but 
also  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Hale.  He  expressly  states  that  if  a  physician,  whether  licensed 
or  not,  gives  a  person  a  potion  without  any  intent  of  doing  him 
any  bodily  hurt,  but  with  intent  to  cure  or  prevent  disease,  and, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  physician,  it  kills  him^  he  is  not 
guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 

I^  in  this  case^  it  had  appeared  in  evidence,  as  was  stated  by 
the  Solicitor-General,  that  the  prisoner  had,  in  administering  this 
Indian  tobacco,  experienced  its  injurious  effects,  in  the  death  or 
bodily  hurt  of  his  patient,  and  that  he  afterward  administered  it 
in  the  same  form  to  the  deceased,  and  he  was  killed  by  it,  the 
court  would  have  lell  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  jury, 
whether  they  would  presume  the  prisoner  administered  it  from 
an  honest  intention  to  cure,  or  from  obstinate  rashness  and  fool- 
hardy presumption,  although  he  might  not  have  intended  any 
bodily  harm  to  his  patient;  If  the  jury  should  have  been  of  this 
latter  opinion,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  hiive  convicted 
the  prisoner  of  manslaughter,  at  least ;  for  it  would  not  have  been 
lawful  for  him  again  to  have  administered  the  medicine,  of  which 
he  had  such  fatal  experience. 

It  is  to  be  exceedingly  lamented  that  people  are  so  easily  per- 
suaded to  put  confidence  in  these  itinerant  quacks,  and  to  trust 
ilieir  lives  to  strangers  without  knowledge  or  experience.  If  this 
astonishing  in&tuation  should  continue  and  men  are  found  to 
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yield  to  the  impudent  pretensions  of  ignorant  empiridsm,  theiQ 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  remedy  by  a  criminal  prosecution^  witb- 
out  the  interference  of  the  Legislature^  if  the  quack,  howe?» 
weak  and  presumptuous^  should  prescribe^  with  honest  intentions 
and  expectations  of  relieving  his  patients. 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted.** 

In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  tibe  oourt,  that 
Thompson  killed  his  patient ;  yet  the  common  law^  in  ihe  opinion 
of  the  court,  affording  no  punishment,  statutory  law  must  come 
in  to  supply  a  remedy,  if  one  is  affcNrded  at  all.  This  case,  going 
off  as  it  did,  aroused  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  L^is* 
lature  immediately  passed  a  law  making  it  iU^al  for  any  person 
to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  without  being  duly  qualified.  Had 
such  a  law  existed  when  the  above  case  was  tried^  Thompson 
would  probably  have  been  convicted  of  manslau^ter,  because-^ 
although  he  was  trying  to  cure  his  patient-— being  engaged  in  an 
illegal  business,  he  would  have  been  criminally  responsibly  under 
the  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  when  death  occurs  by  the  act 
of  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  design^  or  doing  an 
illegal  thing,  without  any  intention  to  kill,  it  is  a  felony. 

So,  where  a  physician  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  person 
who  had  died  of  small-pox,  communicated  by  him  to  his  patient, 
whom  he  had  inoculated,  and  was  convicted  of  manslau^ter,  it 
was  held,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  that  as  the  physician -did 
not  appear  to  have  designed  the  death  of  the  deceased,  tiie  in- 
dictment was  fetally  defective.^ 

The  learned  Judge  Parsons,  in  the  Thompson  cas^  held  doc- 
trine contrary  to  that  laid  down  by  the  English  courts,  in  the 
cases  of  Nancy  Simpson,  Wilcox,  227 ;  SpiUer,  5  Car.  &  P.  335; 
Furguson,  Lewin,  181 ;  Senior,  1  Mood.  405 ;  Tessymond,  Lewin, 
C.  C.  1G9;  Williamson,  3  Car.  &  P.  635;  Van  ButcheD,  3 
Camp.  629 ;  Long,  4  C.  &  P.  435,  398 ;  Webb,  1  M.  &  R405. 


'  Fairlee  v.  The  People^  11  III  1.    See,  also,  Bice  v*  State,  8  Miss.  561 ;  Holmei 
P.  Slate,  23  Ala.  17. 
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III  these  cases^  it  was  held,  if  there  was  gross  ignorance,  careless- 
Dess,  negligence  or  rashness,  in  any  one  who  undertakes  to  ad- 
minister  medicine,  without  any  intent  to  do  harm,  it  amounted  to 
manslaughter. 

Judge  Denio  holds  the  same  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
V.  \^chester,  2  Selden,  409. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  cases  given,  that  there  has  been  some 
Yacillation  in  the  courts,  as  to  the  rule  to  be  applied  to  medical 
men  in  cases  of  alleged  Criminal  Malpractice.  The  original  rule 
Imngy  that  if  a  medical  man  gave  to  his  patient  medicine  to  help 
liim,  and  the  result  was  that  it  killed  him,  ^it  was  neither  murder 
nor  manslaughter,  but  misadventura''  Afterward  it  was  held 
that  if  the  physician  or  surgeon  was  not  regularly  educated  or 
appointed,  who  caused  the  death,  though  unintentionally,  it  was 
manslaughter  at  least  Then  it  was  held  ^^  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  been  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  arising  either  fix)m 
fbe  grossest  ignorance,  or  the  most  criminal  inattention,''  to 
sustain  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  At  this  time  the  rule  may 
be  considered  that  laid  down  by  Boland,  B.,  in  the  Spiller  case,^ 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  manslaughter,  by  causing  the 
death  of  a  child,  by  putting  a  plaster,  made  of  corrosive  and  dan-^ 
gnous  ingredients,  upon  its  head ;  it  appearing  that  the  child,  for 
eighteen  months,  had  been  afflicted  with  scald  head,  and  was 
taken  to  the  defendant,  who  applied  two  plasters,  successively,  all 
OTer  its  head.  Two  surgeons  proved  there  was  a  general  slough-' 
ing  of  the  scalp,  which  caused  the  death,  and  in  their  opinion, 
lids  might  have  been  produced  by  the  plasters ;  there  was  no 
evid^ice  to  show  of  what  the  plasters  were  composed. 

BoLAND,  B.,  said :  The  law,  as  I  am  bound  to  lay  it  down, — 
and  I  believe  I  lay  it  down  as  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
judges ;  for  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  of  late  more  fre- 
quently than  in  former  times,— is  this :  if  any  person,  whether  a 
r^lar  or  irregular  medical  man,  professes  to  deal  with  life  or 

r     I  _■■  ...     - 

1  Bex  V,  Spiller^  6  Car.  Si  P.  333. 
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health  of  His  Majesty's  sabjects,  he  is  bound  to  have  competent 
skill  to  perform  the  task  that  he  holds  himself  out  to  perform ; 
and  he  is  bound  to  treat  his  patients  with  care^  attention  and 
assiduity.''  The  court  here  undoubtedly  means,  that  the  medical 
man  must  be  able  to  do  all  he  promises  to  do,  or  all  that  he  in- 
duces his  patients  to  believe  he  can  perform. 

So  in  the  Ferguson  case,  it  was  held,  CoLERmoE,  J.,  that  no 
man  was  justified  in  making  use  of  an  instrument^  in  itsdf  a 
dangerous  one,  unless  he  did  so  with  proper  skill  and  caution. 
If  the  jury  thought  that  in  this  instance  the  prisoner  had  used 
the  instrument  with  gross  want  of  skill  or  gross  want  of  caution, 
and  that  the  deceased  thereby  lost  her  life,  it  would  be  th^  duty 
to  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

So  in  another  case,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, in  causing  the  deatii  of  R.  R.,  by  administeriug  to  her  a 
large  quantity  of  Morrison's  pills, — ^the  deceased,  being  ill  of  small- 
pox, had  sent  for  the  prisoner,  and  under  his  advice  had  taken  large 
quantities  of  them,  firom  time  to  time,  till  death  occurred.  Several 
medical  men  testified,  that  medicine  of  the  severity  of  the  pills 
could  not  be  given  in  such  quantities  without  accelerating  death. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  G.  B.,  held :  When  proper  medical  assistance 
can  be  bad,  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of  medicine^ 
takes  on  himself  to  administer  a  violent  and  dangerous  remedy 
to  one  laboring  under  disease,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence 
of  that  dangerous  remedy  having  been  so  administered,  then  he 
is  guilty  of  manslaughter.^ 

A  medical  man  can,  of  course,  in  no  case,  violate  the  person 
of  his  patient,  under  the  pretense  that  he  was  thereby  treatiog 
her  medicinally,  for  the  complaint  for  which  he  was  then  attending 
her,  even  though  she  makes  no  resistance,  and  positively  con- 
sents, owing  solely  to  the  bona  fide  belief  that  it  was  neoessaiy. 
This  outrageously  criminal  practice  has,  on  several  occasions,  be^ 
attempted.     The  following  is  the  leading  case : 


1  Rex  V.  Webb^  1  M.  A?  Rob.  405 ;  2  Lew.  196. 
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THE  QUEEN  «.  WILLIAM  CASE;  6  Britiah  Crown  Cases,  687. 

In  this  case,  tried  at  the  April  Quarter  Sessions,  A.  D., 
1850,  the  defendant's  counsel,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
contended  that  the  girl  was  a  consenting  party,  and,  there- 
fore, the  charge  of  assault  could  not  be  sustained.  The  Recorder 
tdd  the  jury  that  the  girl  was  of  an  age  to  consent  to  a 
man  having  carnal  connection  T^ith  her,  and  that  if  they  thought 
she  consented  to  such  connection  with  the  defendant,  then  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted ;  but  that  if  they  were  satisfied  she  was 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  defendant's  act,  and  made  no  resist- 
ance, solely  from  a  bona  fide  belief  that  the  defendant  was,  as  he 
rqnresented,  treating  her  medicinally,  with  a  view  to  her  cas^  his 
conduct,  in  point  of  law,  amounts  to  an  assault 

The  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  eighteen  calendar  months  in  the  jail. 

The  Recorder  reserved  for  the  highest  criminal  court  in  Eng- 
land, the  question,  whether  his  direction  was  correct  in  point 
of  law. 

The  case  was  argued  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850.  It  was 
daimed  for  the  prisoner — Fir%t^  That  on  the  case,  as  stated,  the 
jniy  could  not  be  taken  to  have  found  an  assault^  because  they 
were  directed  to  find  him  guilty,  if  they  thought  the  giri  made 
no  resistance;  that  no  resistance  was  equivalent  to  consent; 
tint  if  where  there  was  consent  there  was  no  assault  (Reed's 
case,  1.)  That  it  was  clear  that  she  consented  to  the  mechanical 
act  of  connection;  and,  therefore,  the  prisoner  did  not  do  it 
i^inst  her  will.  In  Reed's  case  it  was  found  that  the  girl  con- 
sented in  &ct,  though,  fi*om  her  tender  age,  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  about  Secondly^  If  she  did  not  consent,  it  was  a 
nqpe ;  for  there  can  be  no  distinction,  in  principle,  between  a  dis- 
sent which  makes  a  connection  an  assault,  and  a  dissent  which 
makes  it  a  rape :  firaud  and  force  stood  on  the  same  footing. 

Wilde,  C.  J.,  said  this  case  is  free  ftom  doubt  The  finding  of 
the  jury  is  clear.  They  are  told  that  if  they  think  she  con- 
sented to  the  carnal  connection,  they  must  acquit ;  that  the  giil 
16 
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was  competent  to  consent,  and  that  it  is  a  question  for  them  to 
say  wheUier  she  did  so  or  not  This  is  said  to  be  qualified  by 
what  follows^  viz.:  that  if  they  thought  she  made  no  refiistance^ 
solely  because  she  thought  the  prisons  was  treating  hex  med- 
icimJly,  they  should  convict  of  an  assault  I  do  not  see  that 
this  is  any  qualification ;  it  is  strictly  coirect  direction.  The 
girl  was  fourteen  years  old.  She^might,  at  that  age^  be  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  act,  morally  as  wdl  as  physically,  and  of  its 
possible  consequences.  It  is  said  she  made  no  resistance,  and, 
therefore,  she  must  be  viewed  as  a  consentii]^  party.  This  is  a 
&llacy.  Children  who  go  to  a  dentist  make  no  reristance,  but 
they  are  not  consenting  parties.  The  prisoner  disarmed  her  by 
firaud.  She  acquiesced  under  a  misrepresentation  that  what  he 
was  doing  was  with  a  view  to  cure  her,  and  that  only ;  whereas  it 
was  done  solely  to  gratify  the  passion  of  the  prisoner..  How 
does  this  di£fer  fix)m  a  case  of  total  deception  ?  She  consented 
to  one  thing :  he  did  another  materially  different^  on  which  she  had 
been  prevented,  by  fiaud,  from  exercising  her  judgment  and  will 
The  cases  which  have  been  referred  to,  show  that  where  consent  is 
caused  by  fi^ud,  the  act  is,  at  least,  an  assault,  and,  perhaps^  may 
amount  to  a  rapa  It  has  been  suggested  that  were  the  act  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  medical  treatment,  it 
would  be  no  ofiense,  and  that  it  was  not  left  to  the  jury  whether 
the  prisoner  did  not  intend  it  as  such.  That  certainly  was  not 
left  to  the  jury,  nor  need  have  been.  The  notion  that  a  medical 
man  might  lawfully  adopt  such  a  course  of  treatment  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Alderson,  B. — The  case  seems  quite  undistinguishable  fix)m 
t^ose  in  which  it  has  been  held,  that  if  a  man  possesses  himsdf 
of  a  woman's  person  by  fi^ud,  it  is  equivalent  to  force.  The 
objection  that  it  amounted  to  rape  was  not  taken. 

CoLERrooE,  J. — The  jury  have  found  that  the  prisoner  got  pos- 
session of  the  girFs  person  by  fraud :  so  the  act  is  an  assaolt 
It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  case  would  be  differenty  even 
had  they  found  that  the  prisoner  intended  it  as  medical  treatment 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ABORTION— FCETICIDE. 

Medicallt  and  technically,  abortion  consists  in  the  separation 
and  expulsion  of  the  immature  ovum  from  the  uterua  At  firsts 
the  attachment  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus,  at  the  points 
of  connection  between  the  chorion  and  decidua,  is  very  slight 
Afterward  the  connection  becomes  stronger  and  more  intimate, 
and  the  separation  more  difficult 

W.  Tyler  Smith,  a  late  English  writer  of  high  authority  upon 
obstetrics,  defines  abortion,  ^^  as  the  premature  expulsion  of  the 
ornm  at  any  time  after  it  become  viJiible,  and  before  the  twenty- 
aeventh  or  twenty-eighth  week  of  pregnancy.  Up  to  the  latter 
date,  the  foetus  is  not  viable ;  but  after  the  completion  of  the 
sixth  month,  it  may  with  care  be  reared."^  The  discharge  of 
ilie  ovum  between  the  second  and  the  twenty-eighth  week,  has 
been  termed  a  misciarriage,  still  it  is  convenient  and  proper  to 
consider  all  expulsions  of  the  ovum,  previous  to  the  time  at 
which  the  foetus  become  viable,  under  the  head  of  abortion. 

The  natural  causes  of  abortion,  or  the  premature  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  are  numerous.  Disease,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  a  great  and  fruitful  cause  of  abortion.  Some  women, 
for  this  or  other  reasons,  throw  off  the  ovum  or  embryo  with 
great  &ciUty,  while  in  others  abortion  can  not  be  produced  without 
greatly  endangering  life.  It  is  in  these  latter  cases  that  courts 
are  most  frequently  called  upon  to  investigate  the  matter. 

There  is  no  absolute  and  positive  specific  for  efiecting  this 
result^  though  the  general  supposition  among  women  is,  that 
physicians  have  the  agents  by  which  it  can  surely  be  brought 

1 A  Manual  of  ObBtetrics ;  London  Edition,  1858,  p.  137. 
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about  medicinally.  While  the  ergot  has  an  andoabied  specific 
effect  upon  the  uteros,  it  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
abortion.  Probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  premature  labor 
may  be  induced  by  it  Savin  and  the  oil  of  tansy,  also  have  the 
reputation  of  being  effectual  in  this  respect ;  still  they  have  no 
direct  effect,  like  ergot,  upon  the  fibers  of  the  uterus.  They  are 
stimulant  poisons,  and  as  such,  will  sometimes  produce  abortion. 
So  great  is  the  reputation  of  tiiese  drugs  as  abortives,  and  bdng 
of  no  value  as  medicines,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  when 
taken  the  purpose  is  to  produce  abortion.  Purgative  medicines 
•are  very  generally  resorted  to  with  success  for  this  purpose.  The 
primary  action  is  on  the  bowels,  but  the  secondary  effect  upon 
the  uterus  is  often  sufficiently  powerful  to  dislodge  the  foetus. 

Mechanical  means  through  the  vagina  is  common ;  either  by 
violence  to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  its  neck,  or  by  rupturing  the 
membranes.  Of  course,  this  is  attended  with  great  danger. 
Difficult,  dangerous  and  delicate,  as  the  operation  is,  of  rupturing 
the  membranes,  yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  attempted  by  the 
mother  herself  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  when  attempted 
by  the  most  skillful  anatomist,  who  has  eveiy  advantage,  firom  his 
knowledge  of  the  parts,  calmness,  and  position ; — what  then  most 
it  be  when  attempted  by  an  ignorant  excited  mother,  operating 
upon  hei'self ! 

That  the  evil  of  producing  abortion  is  a  more  serious  one 
than  legislators  and  jurists  seem  to  suppose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  There  is  a  defective  moral  sense  upon  the  subject  It 
is  not  looked  upon  as  it  should  be  except  by  the  few. 

Prof.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  introductory 
lecture  on  Criminal  Abortion,  sets  forth  the  importance  of  the 
evij  in  its  proper  light,  and  with  great  force.  He  says :  *^  We 
blush  while  we  record  the  fact,  that  in  this  country,  in  our  own 
cities  and  towns ;  in  this  city,  where  literature,  science,  morality 
and  Christianity  are  supposed  to  have  so  much  influence ;  where  all 
the  domestic  and  social  virtues  are  reported  as  being  in  full  and 
delightful  exercise ;  even  here,  individuals,  male  and  female^  exis^ 
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who  are  continually  imbruing  their  hands  and  consciences  in  the 
blood  of  unborn  in&nts ;  yea,  even  medical  men  are  to  be  found, 
who  for  the  trifling  pecuniary  recompense,  will  poison  the  fountain 
of  life,  or  forcibly  induce  labor,  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the 
fetus,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  parent 

So  low,  gentlemen,  is  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  on 
this  subject ;  so  ignorant  are  the  greater  number  of  individuals, 
that  even  mothers,  in  many  instances,  shrink  not  from  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime,  but  will  voluntarily  destroy  their  own 
progeny,  in  violation  of  every  natural  sentiment,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man.  Perhaps  there  are  few  indi- 
viduals in  extensive  practice  as  obstetricians,  who  have  not  had 
frequent  applications  made  to  them  by  the  fathers  or  mothers  of 
unborn  children — ^respectable  and  polite  in  theh*  general  appear- 
ance and  manners — ^to  destroy  the  fruit  of  illicit  pleasure,  under 
the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  reputation  by  this  unnatural 
and  guilty  sacrifice. 

Married  women  also,  from  the  fear  of  labor,  from  indisposition 
to  have  the  care,  the  expense,  or  the  trouble  of  children,  or  some 
other  motive  equally  trifling  and  degrading,  have  solicited  that 
the  embryo  should  be  destroyed  by  their  medical  attendant 
And  when  such  individuals  are  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  there  is  an  expression  of  real  or  pretended  surprise^ 
that  any  one  should  deem  such  an  act  improper — much  more, 
g'lilty ;  yea,  in  spite  even  of  the  solemn  warning  of  the  physi- 
cian, they  will  resort  to  the  debased  and  murderous  charlatan,  who 
for  a  piece  of  silver,  will  annihilate  the  life  of  the  foetus,  and 
mdanger  even  that  of  the  ignorant  and  guilty  mother. 

This  low  estimate  of  the  importance  of  foetal  life  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  ignorant  or  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Educated,  refined  and  &shionable  women — yea,  in  many  instances, 
women  whose  moral  character  is,  in  other  respects,  without  re- 
proach ;  mothers  who  are  devoted,  with  an  ardent  and  self-denying 
affection,  to  the  children  who  already  constitute  their  &mily,  are 
perfectly  indifferent  respecting  the  foetus  in  the  uteru&    They 
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seem  not  to  realize  that  the  being  within  them  ia  indeed  animate— 
ttiat  it  i8>  in  verityy  a  human  beififf — ^body  and  spirit;  that  it  is 
o(  importance,  that  its  value  is  inestimable,  having  reference  to 
this  world  and  the  next  Hehoe,  they  in  every  way  n^leot  ns 
interests.  They  eat  and  drink ;  they  walk  and  ride ;  they  will 
piactioe  no  sdf-restraint,  but  will  indulge  every  caprice,  every 
passion,  utterly  r^ardless  of  the  unseen  and  unloved  embrya 
They  act  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  the  living;  intelligent^ 
and  immortal  existence  lodged  within  their  organs,  were  of  no 
more  value  than  the  bread  eaten,  or  the  common  excretions  of 
the  system.  Even  in  cases  where  mothers  have  suffered  from 
repeated  abortions,  where  foetus  afcer  foetus  ha6  peridied  throu^ 
their  neglect  or  carelessness,  and  when  even  their  own  health  is 
involved  in  the  issue,  even  in  such  cases,  every  obstetrician  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  difficulty  of  inducing  our  wayward 
patients  to  forego  certain  gratifications,  to  practice  certain  self* 
denials,  and  to  adopt  efficient  means  for  the  salvation  of  the 
child. 

This  is  not  all.  We  can  bear  testimony,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, the  woman  who  has  been  well  educated,  who  occupies 
a  high  station  in  society — whose  influence  over  others  is  great, 
and  whose  character  has  not  been  impugned,  will  deliberately 
resort  to  any  and  every  means  which  may  effectually  destroy  \m 
unborn  of&pring.  Ashamed  or  afraid  to  apply  to  the  charlatan, 
who  sustains  bis  existence  by  the  price  of  blood,  and  dreading  {Nib- 
Ucity,  she  boldly  and  recklessly  adopts  measures,  however  severe 
and  dangerous,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  unnatural  and 
guilty  purpose.  She  will  make  extra  muscular  efforts,  by  kmg, 
fiitiguing  walks,  by  dancing,  running,  jumping,  kept  up  as  long 
as  possible ;  she  will  swallow  the  most  nauseous,  irritating  and 
poisonous  drugs,  and  in  some  instances,  will  actually  arm  hersdf 
with  the  surgeon's  instrument,  and  operate  upon  her  own  body, 
that  she  may  be  delivered  of  an  embryo,  for  which  she  has  no 
desire,  and  whose  birth  and  appearance  she  dreads. 

These  facts  are  horrible,  but  they  are  too  frequent  and  too 
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tma  Often,  very  often  most  all  the  eloquence  and  all  the 
mtfaority  of  the  practitioner  be  employed ;  often  he  most,  as  it 
were,  grasp  the  conscience  of  his  weak  and  erring  patient^  and 
let  her  know,  in  language  not  to  be  misundersood,  that  she  is 
responsible  to  hex  Creator  for  the  Ufe  of  the  being  within  her.^' 

The  question  of  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  in  cases  of  abortion  in  common  practice^  is  b^giih 
ning  to  receive  the  attention  of  able  medical  writers.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  abortion  is  often  brought  about  by  the  medical 
att^idant,  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  embryo  life. 

Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  has  recentiy  pubUshed 
an  able  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  April  number  of  ^  The 
American  Journal  of  tiie  Medical  Sciences,  for  1859,"  firom  which 
we  make  some  extracts  illustrative  of  this  subject  He  says: 
^Whenever,  by  any  operation  or  other  procedure,  a  physician 
directiy  produces  abortion,  unintentional  though  it  may  be,  ii^  in 
the  absence  of  any  precaution  that  might  have  been  taken,  he 
must  be  considered,  to  the  extent  evidenced  by  the  history  of  the 
patient,  responsible  therefor;  and  the  class  of  cases  to  which  that 
now  reported  belongs,  is  accordingly  open  to  as  legitimate  a 
question  of  obstetric  morality  and  of  criminal  responsibility  as 
that  other  series,  of  late  so  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Churchill,  of 
Dublin.'' 

This  highly  moral,  humane  and  legally  sound  proposition  is 
illustrated  by  the  writer  by  two  cases.  The  first,  was  where  the 
patient  was  suffering  fix)m  excessive  toothache  while  five  and  a 
half  months  gone  with  her  first  child ;  in  other  respects  of  good 
health,  tiiere  being  no  other  neuralgic  pain.  All  the  usual  means 
had  been  exhausted,  such  as  anodynes,  antispasmodics,  purgatives, 
fomentations,  counter-irritants,  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth,— 
all  without  the  slightest  relie£  The  patient  was  threatened  with 
abortion,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  brought  about,  declaring^ 
if  refused,  she  would  induce  it  upon  herself  rather  than  endure 
fiirther  pain.  This  case  was  immediately  cured  by  ^a  fiagment 
of  pellitory  root,  pyrethrum,  as  a  direct  gin^val  stimulant^  thou^ 
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horseradish  would  probably  have  as  soon  answered  the  purpoBe^** 
there  being  but  a  slight  attack  afterward,  and  relieved  by  the  same 
treatment  He  says :  ^  I  report  this  case  for  two  reason&  In  the 
first  place,  as  an  instance  of  the  frequent  success  of  ^mple  and 
apparently  trivial  remedies,  after  severe  ones  have  Med.  The 
aiTection  seems  to  have  been  entirely  neuralgic  in  its  characta*, 
reflex,  the  result  of  the  uterine  irritation.  All  other  causes  men- 
tioned by  writers  as  liable  to  produce  it  were  absent;  there  was 
no  local  inflammation,  no  general  catarrhal  affection ;  the  disorder 
did  not  commence  at,  and  apparently  was  in  no  way  dependent 
upon,  the  carious  tooth,  at  least  it  was  not  rdieved  by  its  removal, 
nor  by  the  local  bloodletting  this  occasioned.  The  sdbond  oTthe 
reasons  referred  to  is  the  following:  that  I  may  express  my 
strong  disavowal  of  the  practice  still  exteimydy  obtaining  amoi^ 
physicians  and  dentists,  of  subjecting  patients  to  the  risk  of 
miscarriage,  which  must  be  confessed  excessive,  by  the  extractioa 
of  teeth  during  pr^nancy.  This  procedure  should  in  no  instance 
be  resorted  to  till  every  other  measure  which  affords  any  prospect 
of  relief,  has  beeen  faithfully  employed.  In  the  history  reported, 
it  is  seen  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Extmetion  has  been  recommended  by  authorities  who  are 
respected;  by  Campbell,  Gardieu,  Capuron  and  others,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  abortion  from  the 
continued  pain;  but  against  this  argument  I  place  the  &ct8, 
that  after  resisting  many  remedies,  the  pain  often  disappears 
spontaneously, — as  indeed  allowed  by  one  of  the  writers  instancing 
Capuron, — and  that  in  more  plausiUe  measures,  tried  and  untried, 
readily  occuring  upon  reflection  to  all  who  do  not  blindly  follow 
the  books,  there  is,  I  think,  a  greater  probability  of  succesa 
Anaesthesia,  local  and  general,  have  both  been  found  to  avaiL 
The  extraction  of  teeth  in  pregnant  women  can  never  be 
defended,  exc^t  when  abortion  is  actually  threatened,  and 
apparently  at  hand.'' 

The  other  case  was  one  of  flooding.      Dr.  S.  removed  an 
embryo  six  weeks  advanced.    The  object  of  this  case  is  not  to 
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iDiistrate  Qie  imprc^riety  of  abortion,  bnt  to  show  that  from 
mtmal  causes,  or  firom  the  effect  of  previous  labors,  there  may 
exist  a  condition  of  the  uterus,  tha^  without  the  most  careful 
autopsy  was  made  and  intelligently  viewed, — the  abortion  having 
taken  place, — the  physician  might  be  led  erroneously  to  ttiink 
QnNe  had  been  criminal  interference.  In  this  case.  Dr.  S.,  says : 
^My  first  impression  from  the  physical  examination  was  of  course 
Aat  liie  abortion  must  have  been  owing  to  direct  instrumental  or 
other  violence,  which,  however,  the  patient  persistingly  denied.'' 
Again  he  says :  ^  Upon  reviewing  this  case,  I  think  it  important 
to  dwdl  upon  the  diagnostic  peculiarities  it  presents,  unadverted 
to,  so  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  obstetric  writer.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  various  permanentiy  disastrous  results  at  times  foUow- 
big  instrumental  or  otherwise  difficult  labor,  the  adhesions,  bands 
and  fistulas,  that  not  unfrequentiy  come  under  medical  observa- 
tion ;  but  to  find  such  in  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  concomitant 
er  consequent  malignant  disease,  and  accompanied  by  profuse 
hemorrhage, — their  edges  cicatriced  themselves,  and  the  depres- 
mens  between  them  obscured  and  filled  with  eoagula,  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  anomalies,  the  presentation 
of  an  aborting  ovum, — would  raise,  I  may  surely  say,  in  almost 
every  mind,  the  suspicion  of  foul  and  criminal  interferenca 
Were  death  to  occur  under  such  circumstances,  the  result  at  an 
inquest  could  hardly  be  doubted,  unless  unusual  care  was  ob- 
served at  the  autopsy  to  remove  by  ablution  all  clots  obscuring 
the  age  of  the  existing  leisions;  a  precaution  that  in  most 
instances  would  hardly  be  observed,  for  fear  of  disturbing  any 
attachment  of  the  ovum, — so  often  in  these  cases  preserved  in 
the  cabinet, — that  might  still  obtain.  I  am  strengthened  in  my 
bdief  that  many  of  the  Medico-legal  regulations  of  criminal  abor- 
tion are  as  yet  uninvestigated  or  unfounded,  and  that  with  every 
step  toward  tiieir  elucidation  an  advance  is  made  toward  the  ulti- 
mate suppression  of  the  crime.''' 

^  8ee^  alio,  Emj  on  Criminal  Abortion,  North  Amer.  Med.  Ohir.  Rev.  May,  186a 
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At  Common  law  the  destruction  of  an  in&nt  in  ntero  is  a  hi^ 
mifidemeanor,  and  at  an  ^arly  period  it  was  deemed  murder;  but 
there  must  have  been  quickening.^  When  the  child  dies  subse' 
quently  to  birth,  from  wounds  received  in  the  womb,  it  is  dearly 
homicide,  even  though  the  child  is  still  attadied  to  the  mother  I7 
the  umbilical  cord.^  K  the  mother  is  not  yet  quick  with  chil^ 
it  is  still  an  indictable  offense  to  administer  a  drug  and  iiiug 
procure  abortion.^  ^^  The  civil  rights  of  an  infant  in  ve$itr4  m 
tnerCf  are  equally  respected  at  every  period  of  gestation;  and  'A 
is  clear,  that  no  matter  at  how  early  a  stage  he  may  be  appointed 
executor,  is  capable  of  taking  as  l^atee^  or  under  a  maniage 
settiement,  may  take  specifically  under  a  general  devise  as  a 
^  child,'  and  may  obtain  an  injunction  to  stay  waste.'*^  It  is 
true,  that  in  Massachusetts,  the  Supr^ne  Court  held,  that  at 
Common  law  it  was  no  offense  to  produce  abortion,  unless  there 
is  quickness.'  The  L^islature  immediatdy  cured  the  supposed 
deficiency  by  statute.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
recentiy  decided  that  to  procure  abortion  on  a  woman  pregnant 
but  not  quick,  is  indictable  at  Common  law.^ 

The  idea  once  existed  quite  generally,  and  it  still  exists  to 
some  extent,  that  there  is  no  offense  in  destroying  the  embryo  or 
foetus  before  there  is  a  manifest  knowledge  of  life  by  the  mother, 
derived  fix)m  the  motion  of  the  child,  called  quickening.  How 
absurd  to  suppose  there  is  no  life  until  the  mother  can  feel  the 
muscular  motions  of  the  child.  As  well  might  we  deny  the 
vitality  of  the  blood  because  it  can  not  be  felt  The  muscular 
tissue,  and  even  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  must  have 


» 1  Buss,  on  Cr.  671 ;  1  Vesey,  86 ;  3  Cooke's  Inst.  50 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  13, 8, 16; 

1  Hale,  434 ;  1  East.  P.  C.  90 ;  3  Chitty  C.  L.  798  ;  Wharton's  Grim.  Law,  sec.  122a 
a  Wharton's  Grim.  Law,  sea  1220 ;  R.  v.  Senior,  1  Mood.  G.  G.  36 ;  R.  v.  Trill«, 

2  Mood.  C.  G.  13. 

s  W.&  S.  Med.  Juris,  sea  344-6 ;  Guy's  Med.  Juris.  tiL  Abortion ;  Lewis  G.  L.  la 

*  Wharton's  Grim.  Law,  sea  1220 ;  2  Vemonj  710 ;  Swift  v.  Duffield,  6  Scig. 
&  Rawle,  38. 

»  Gom.  V.  Parker,  9  Meta  263. 

•  Mills  V.  Com.  1  Harris,  63L 
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Bome  degree  of  substance  before  there  can  be  motion^  and  of 
oourse^  this  developmeDt  depends  upon  Ufa  Though  this  foolish 
notion  is  now  fully  exploded  in  medicine,  it  still  lingers  in  the 
pc^ular  mind,  and  doubtless  leads  to  much  crime.  The  life  of  the 
fetus  or  embryo  immediatdy  after  conception  is  just  as  positiye, 
physiologically,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  Quickening  being 
an  incident  or  circumstance  in  the  course  of  development  of 
the  foetus,  it  indicates  not  the  commencement  of  a  new  stage 
of  existence,  but  only  a  new  manifestation  of  pre-existing  life— - 
it  is  uncertain  in  its  periods,  sometimes  coming  on  at  three  months, 
somdimes  at  six,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  have 
passed  statutory  enactments  to  make  penal  anti-quickening  foeti- 
cide, the  courts  of  these  States  having  hdd  that  at  Common  law 
it  was  not  so.^ 

Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  believed  that  if  a  woman  con- 
demned to  death  had  not  quickened,  though  she  clidmed  to  be 
pregnant,  her  life  should  not  be  spared. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  English  courts,  when  the  prisoner 
daimed  that  she  was  pregnant,  to  appoint  a  jury  of  matrons  to 
examine  her  and  determine  the  points.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Rex  v.  Wycherley.^ 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  willful  murder  of  Ann,  her 
daughter,  a  child  aged  three  years,  by  drowning  her.  ^^The  case 
being  clearly  proved,  and  the  prisoner  being  found  guilty,  the 
learned  Baron  Gurnet  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  her ;  and 
on  Mr.  Bellamy,  the  clerk  of  assizes,  asking  the  prisoner  if  she 
had  any  thing  to  say  in  stay  of  execution,  she  replied :  ^  I  am 
with  child  now.' 

GhjBNE7,  B.  Let  the  sherifT  impannel  a  jury  of  matrons 
forthwith.  Let  all  the  doors  be  shut,  and  no  one  be  suffered  to 
leave  the  court    The  sheriff  went  to  twelve  married  ladies  who  were 


1  Wharton'B  Crim.  Law,  sec  1227. 
«  8  C.  &  P.  262. 
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present  in  courts  and  having  obtained  their  names,  returned  them 
in  a  panel  to  the  clerk,  and  these  ladies  were  then  called,  and 
the  forematron  was  sworn  in  the  following  form :  ^  Yoa,  as  fore- 
matron  of  this  jury,  swear  that  you  will  diligently  inquire,  search 
and  try  Ann  Wycherley,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whether  she  be 
qmck  with  child  or  not,  and  tiierefor  a  true  rerdict  give>  acoording 
to  the  best  of  your  skill  and  knowledge.    So  help  you  God.' 
The  other  matrons  were  sworn  as  follows :  ^  The  same  oath  wbkh 
your  forematron  has  taken  on  her  part,  you  shall  wdl  and  truly 
observe  and  keep  on  your  respective  parts.    So  help  you  GKxL' 
A  bailiff  was  then  sworn  in  the  following  form :  ^  You  shall  weU 
and  truly  keep  the  jury  of  matrons  without  meat,  drink  or  fire^ 
candle  and  light  excepted ;  you  shall  suffer  no  person  but  the 
prisoner  to  speak  to  them ;  neither  shall  you  speak  to  them  your* 
self,  unless  it  be  to  ask  them  if  they  are  agreed  on  thdr  verdid^ 
without  leave  of  the  court    So  help  you  God.'     The  jury  of 
matrons  tiien  retii*ed  to  a  private  room,  and  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  them.    Afler  a  short  time  they  sent  a  message  into 
court,  that  they  wished  for  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.     Gurnet, 
B.,  said :  ^I  think  that  I  ought  not,  considering  the  terms  of  the 
bailiff's  oath,  to  allow  a  surgeon  to  go  to  the  room  in  which  the 
jury  of  matrons  is,  and  that  they  should  come  into  court'    The 
jury  came  into  court,  and  having  publicly  expressed  a  wish  for 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon,  the  court  directed  Mr.  Greatore]^ 
who  was  a  surgeon  and  an  accoucheur,  and  who  was  a  witness  in 
another  case,  to  retire  and  examine  the  prisoner.     This  was  doDOi 
and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Greatorex  to  the  court,  he  was  sworn : 
^  You  shall  true  answer  make,  etc.,'  and  he  stated  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  was  quick  with  child ;  bia 
opinion  being  that  she  was  not  with  child  at  all,  but  that  if  she 
was,  she  could  only  be  in  the  early  stage  of  pr^nancy. 

Gurnet,  B.  *  Quick  with  child'  is  having  conceived.  'With 
quick  child '  is  when  the  chUd  has  quickened*  Do  you  understand 
the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Greatorex.    '  I  do,  my  lord.' 
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The  jmy  of  matrons  again  retired,  and  on  their  return  into 
court  they  found  a  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was  not  quick  with 
cfaOd. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner, 
die  was  respited,  in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  whether  she  was  with  child  or  nob" 

This  is  the  leading  English  case,  and  certainly  establishes  the 
position  that  the  child  exists  legally,  from  and  after  conception. 

If  the  intention  is  to  produce  abortion,  it  makes  no  dillbrence 
iriiat  the  article  is,  used,  whether  noxious  or  innoxious,  under 
the  statute  of  9  G.  4,  c.  31,  a  13.^  Nor  need  the  woman  be 
actually  pregnant  to  constitute  the  offense.^ 

The  following  is  the  statutory  law  upon  abortion  in  Ohio, 
passed  February  27th,  1834 : 

Hat  any  physician,  or  other  person,  who  shall  willfully  ad- 
minister to  any  pregnant  woman  any  medicine,  drug,  substance 
or  thing  abortive,  or  shall  use  any  instrument  or  other  means 
whatever,  with  intent  thereby  to  procure  the  miscarnage  of  any 
sach  woman,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  such  woman,  or  shall  have  been  advised  by  two 
physicians,  to  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment^ 

That  any  physician,  or  other  person,  who  shall  administer  to 
any  woman,  pregnant  with  a  quick  child,  any  medicine,  drug  or 
substance  whatever,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  instrument  or 
other  means  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  such  child,  unless  the 
same  shall  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  such 
mother,  or  shall  have  been  advised  by  two  physicians  to  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose,  shall,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such 


>  Rex  V.  Goe,  25 ;  6  C.  &  P.  403. 

« 1  Vict  c  86;  R.  V.  Goodchild,  2  C.  &  K  293 ;  1  R.  &  M.  Cr.  Cases.  114, 216. 

•  Car.  Stat  348 ;  Wilson  v.  State,  220,  R.  819 ;  State  v.  Yawter,  7  Black.  592. 
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child  or  mother,  in  consequence  thereol^  be  deemed  gcdltjr  of  hi^ 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in 
the  penitentiary  not  more  than  seven  years,  nor  lees  than  one 
year. 

The  other  States  have  similar  laws  upon  the  subject  of  abortion. 
Mass.  Gen.  Laws,  sess.  1845,  c.  27;  and  1847,  c  83.  New 
York,  sec.  1  of  a  22  of  1846 ;  2  Rev.,  3d  Ed,  750—1845, 
779.  See  People  t^.  Lohman,  3  Barbour,  S.  C.  216 ;  People  v. 
Stockham,  1  Harris,  C.  C.  424 ;  Id.  1  Parker,  a  C.  285. 
Virginia  Code,  p.  724,  title  54,  a  191.  Mich.  R.  &  168—172. 
Wisconsin  R  S.  231 

LEADING  AMERICAN  CASE. 
THE  PEOPLE  r.  MADAME  RESTELL,  2  Barb.,  216. 

In  this  important  case,  heard  on  writ  of  error  by  the  Saineme 
Court  of  New  York,  some  important  points  were  decided. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  which 
alleged,  in  the  first  count,  that  on  the  19th  of  July,  1846,  at  the 
city  of  New  York,  she  administered  to  one  Maria  Bodine,  a  certain 
drug  or  medicine,  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  the 
said  Maria  Bodine,  the  latter  being  pregnant  with  a  quick  child, 
and  the  said  drug  or  medicine  not  being  necessary  to  preserve 
her  life,  by  means  whereof  the  death  of  the  child  was  produced; 
and  that  the  accused,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid, 
did  feloniously  and  willfully  kill  and  slay  such  quick  child,  against^ 
etc.  The  subsequent  counts  were  similar  in  form,  alleging  that 
the  accused  used  and  employed  a  cei-tain  instrument,  her  hand, 
her  finger,  a  certain  violent  means,  etc^  upon  the  body  of  the 
mother,  with  the  like  intent,  and  with  the  same  result ;  and  con- 
cluding in  the  same  manner.  The  accused  was  convicted  upon 
the  indictment  of  a  misdemeanor.  Several  exceptions  were  taken 
by  J.  T.  Brady,  her  counsel,  to  decisions  made  during  the  trial 

The  court  says :  '^  It  is  contended  in  behalf  of  the  defendant^ 
that  the  indictment  is  invalid ;  that  it  neither  charges  a  fdony 
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Older  the  set  of  March  4th,  1846,  nor  a  misdemeanor  under  the 
ack  of  May  13th,  1845.  So  &r  as  relates  to  the  charge  of 
felony,  there  is  no  all^ation  that  the  defendant  used  the  means 
tx>  procure  the  abortion  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  the  child. 
lliat  is  a  part,  and  we  deem  it  an  essential  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  offense  contained  in  the  act  of  1846.  When  a  particular 
intent  accompanying  an  act  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  crime,  it 
should  be  averred  in  the  indictment  This  had  been  decided  by 
the  twelve  judges  of  England. 

The  objection  to  the  charge  for  a  misdemeanor  in  this  case,  is 
not  that  the  indictment  does  not  state  enou^  but  that  it  avers 
too  much.  That  objection,  if  valid,  would  prevent  the  conviction 
for  any  inferior  ofifense  to  that  charged  in  the  indictment  When 
such  convictions  may  be  had  pursuant  to  the  27th  section  of  the 
statute  containing  general  provisions  concerning  crimes  and  their 
punishment,  the  indictment  always  charges  more  than  what  is 
requisite  to  constitute  the  offense  virtually  proved.  But  it.  is  well 
settled  that  mere  surplusage  does  not  vitiate,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
contradictory. 

The  indictment  against  the  defendant,  charges  that  she  ad- 
Biinistered  to  a  pregnant  woman  some  drug, — and  in  another 
ooont  that  she  employed  some  instrument, — ^with  intent  thereby 
to  procure  a  miscarriage  of  such  patient  That  is  all  which  the 
2d  section  of  the  act  of  May  13th,  1845,  requires  to  constitute 
a  misdemeanor.  The  indictment,  however,  goes  further,  and 
aDeges  that  the  patient  was  quick  with  child,  and  that  the  death 
of  such  child  was  effected,  and  characterizes  the  act  of  the  defend- 
iiit  as  felonious.  These  allegations  do  not  contradict  the  charge 
of  misdemeanor,  nor  do  they  contain  a  valid  charge  of  felony, 
whioh  would  merge  the  misdemeanor ;  because,  as  has  been  before 
leoiarked,  there  is  no  allegation  of  an  intent  to  destroy  the  child. 
It  was  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  a  con- 
loetion  under  the  indictment  in  question  would  be  no  bar  to  a 
sdbsequent  indictment  for  a  felony  on  the  same  facts,  and  that 
thus  the  defendant  might  be  tried  and  punished  twice  for  the 
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same  act  That  would  have  been  as  true  if  the  indictment  had 
contained  nothing  but  the  charge  for  the  misdemeanor.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is,  that  if  it  had  appeared  on  the  trial  that  the 
defendant  had  been  guilty  of  a  felony,  that  would  have  merged 
the  misdemeanor,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  might  have  called 
upon  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  satisfied 
that  she  was  guilty  of  a  felony,  they  should  acquit  on  the  indict- 
ment then  pending ;  and  if  the  court  had,  under  such  circum- 
stances, refused  so  to  charge,  it  would  have  been  error,  for  which 
any  conviction  would  have  been  reversed.  There  can  be  no 
danger  of  there  being  two  convictions  for  the  same  act^  unless 
the  court,  or  the  defendant's  counsel  commit  some  mistake  which 
can  not  be  corrected  on  a  writ  of  error.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  the  indictment  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conviction  for  a 
misdemeanor.'' 

As  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  these  cases,  the  court  says: 
^  The  principal  witness  against  the  defendant  was  Maria  Bodine^ 
on  whom  the  abortion  was  produced.    The  defendant's  coon- 
sel  objected  to  her  admissibility  as  a  witness,  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  been  the  principal  in,  and  instigator  of,  the  offense  charged 
in  the  indictment     The  law  is  well  settled  that  a  principal  is  a 
competent  witness  against  an  accessory;  so  also  are  flie  accomplices 
against  their  copartners  in  crime.     The  principle  is  founded  on 
rules  of  public  policy.     In  many  cases  there  is  but  littie  other 
evidence ;  and  it  is  better  that  an  accomplice  should  be  punished, 
than  that  all  should  escape.     Beside,  the  practice  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  dangerous  combinations,  under  which  the  worst  crimes 
are  perpetrated.     In  the  case  of  David  Coukling,  tried  for  murder, 
in  Orange  County,  before  Van  Ness,  J.,  in  1819,  Jack  Hodge% 
who  shot  the  deceased,  and  was  therefore  the  principal,  was  admit- 
ted as  a  witness,  and  Conkling  was  convicted,  partiy  upon  his 
testimony.    In  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Costello,  it  was  ex- 
pressly decided  that  the  woman  on  whom  the  abortion  was  pro- 
duced was  a  competent  witness.    There  can  be  no  doubt  upon 
this  point 
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It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Maria  Bodine,  that  she  went 
to  live  with  a  man  named  Cook,  as  a  housekeeper,  in  July,  1845« 
That  she  had  sexual  intercourse  with  him  in  the  following  months 
which  was  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  1846,  and 
that  she  became  pregnant  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  After 
she  had  stated  these  facts,,  on  her  exanination,  and,  so  far  as 
appears  from  the  bill  of  exceptions,  there  was  nothing  to  contra- 
dict them,  the  defendant's  counsel  asked  this  witness  whether  she 
had  had  any  sexual  intercourse  with  any  other  person  than  Cook, 
prior  to  April,  1846  ;  which  question  she  refused  to  answer,  and 
she  was  sustained  in  such  refusal  by  the  court  It  is  contended 
that  the  court  should  have  compell^  her  to  answer.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  question,  referring  in  turns  to  the  whole  of  the  wit- 
ness' previous  life,  was  too  general,  and  might  have  been  rejected 
for  that  reason,  if  the  objection  had  been  specifically  raised.  But 
that  objection  was  not  raised,  and  the  court  sustained  the  witness 
in  her  refusal,  solely  on  the  ground  that  she  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  an  answer  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  degrade 
h&€  character.  The  rule  seems  to  be  well  settled  in  this  State,  that 
a  witness  can  not  ordinarily  be  compelled  to  proclaim  his  own 
infiony  while  on  the  stand.  But  if  he  voluntarily  waives  his 
privilege  in  order  to  sustain  a  charge  against  another,  he  can  not 
daim  it  when  asked  other  questions  having  a  tendency  to  weaken 
or  remove  such  charge.  That  would  be  manifestly  unjust^  and 
ooold  not  be  tolerated.  The  witness  in  the  case  had  voluntarily 
proclaimed  her  own  infamy,  in  having  constant  iUicit  sexual  inteiv 
coarse  with  one  individual  for  nearly  a  year,  and  in  aiding,  at 
leasts  in  procuring  an  abortion  of  her  child ,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a  criminal  charge  upon  the  defendant  She  thereby  precluded 
herself  firom  claiming  any  privil^e  of  not  answering  questions 
of  a  similar  character,  if  they  related  to  the  same  point  But  she 
could  not  be  required  fiirther  to  degrade  herself,  by  going  into  a 
history  of  her  whole  life.  She  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  give 
more  of  her  disgraceful  history  than  is  essential  to  promote  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  practice  adopted  in  cases  of  bastardy  illus- 
17 
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trates  and  confirms  ibis  principle.  Therci  the  mother,  after 
degrading  herself  by  testifying  to  her  illicit  intercoorse  with  Ae 
reputed  father,  can  be  required  to  state  whether  she  had  not 
similar  intercourse  with  others,  about  the  time  of  the  pronation 
of  the  child.  But  she  cui  not  be  compelled  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  her  chastity  at  other  perioda  The  question  here  is^ 
whether  the  interrogatory  put  to  Maiia  Bodine  was  at  dl  reyelant 
to  tiie  &cts  then  at  issua  There  was  nothing  at  issue  previous 
to  the  12th  of  April,  1846.  The  pr^nancy  originated  subse- 
quent to  that  time ;  and  the  alleged  agency  of  the  defendant  was, 
of  course,  at  a  later  period.  Assuredly,  the  proposed  question 
could  not  have  had  any  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  these  points. 
Nor,  so  &r  as  we  can  discern,  could  it  have  led  to  any  thing 
material  to  the  defense.  When  a  party  intends  to  coerce  an 
answer  tending  to  d^rade  a  witness,  he  is  bound  to  show,  affirma- 
tively, that  the  question  is  revdant ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  such 
relevancy  in  this  case,  and  the  court  was  right  in  refusing  to 
compel  the  witness  to  answer  the  question. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  next  asked  the  witness  whether 
she  had  not  the  venereal  disease  during  the  fall  of  1845,  or  in 
the  winter  of  1845-6.  She  objected,  for  the  same  reason,  to  this 
question,  and  we  think  the  court  below  were  right  in  refusing  to 
coerce  an  answer.  The  question  did  not  refer  to  so  long  a  period 
as  that  which  produced  it,  but  it  was  in  other  respects  equally 
objectionabla 

The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  point  raised  by  this  bill 
of  exceptions,  is  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  question  pro- 
pounded to  Dr.  Smith.  The  witness  testified  that  he  had 
examined  Maria  Bodine,  professionally,  and  as  an  overseer  of  tiie 
poor,  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  1847. 
He  was  then  asked  by  the  district  attorney  the  following  question : 
^In  consequence  of  your  examination,  and  the  opinion  you 
formed,  and  in  consequence  of  a  communication  confidentially 
made  to  you  as  a  physician,  by  Maria  Bodine,  as  your  patient^ 
cotemporaneously  with  your  examination,  what  steps  did  yoa 
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tiket''  Tlie  coansel  for  Ae  defendant  tiioEeiipoii;  ctSki  our  tiM 
mmoseL  for  &e  profleeation  i»  stater  the  otrjeot  of  tim  qaeotiML 
Tbey  answ^^  tiiat  in  order  to  lebat  the  presami^ioii  ariaiiigL 
ftom  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  alleged  abortion  aiMl  ttie  findn 
ing  of  the  indictment^  and  the  aaeumption'  tbat  the  oomplainti 
was  the  offi^ring  of  a  conspiracy^  or  perfnrf,  on  tiie  part  o£ 
Ifatria  Bodine^  they  wished  to  show  by  tiie  witness  that;  he  wrote 
to  the  mayw  of  the  city  of  New  York^  and  waB  tiie  eanse  of  the 
pDesecution  being  instituted.  The  counsd  for  the  ddeodant  thms 
objected  to  the  question,  but  the  objectioni  was  oTeEniled  by  the> 
eonrb.  The  wkness  anmered  ths^  he  wrote  to  tiie  mayoc  of 
Mew  York,  on  the  2d  of  Aogost^  I847>  And  that  on  the  6tii' 
of  that  month  officer  Bowyer  called  on  him^  and'  they  went 
together  to  see  Maria  Bodine,  and  that  he  accompanied  her  ta 
New  York  on  the  12th  of  August  The  preface  to  the  ques- 
tion was  clearly  wrong,  but  that  related  to  the  form  or  manner 
of  asking  it,  and  not  to  the  substance  of  the  question.  In  such 
cases,  the  objection  should  be  specified,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  party  asking  the  question,  may,  if  he  acquiesces,  ask  it 
in  a  correct  form.  As  a  leading  rule,  it  is  improper  for  a  party 
to  put  a  leading  question  to  his  own  witness ;  but  if  the  other 
party  does  not  raise  the  objection  specifically  at  the  time,  it  will 
not  avail  him  on  writ  of  error.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  one  of  his 
exceptions.  In  this  case  the  defendant's  counsel  asked  what 
was  intended  to  be  proved,  and  when  that  was  stated,  raised  the 
objection,  thereby  confining  it  to  the  question  itself  and  in  effect 
waiving  any  objection  of  a  formal  character.  The  only  question 
now  is,  whether  the  evidence  called  for  was  competent  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  delay  in  preferring  the  charge 
was  calculated  to  excite  some  suspicion  of  its  truth ;  and  that 
would  lead  to  an  impression  that  the  witness  might  have  some 
sinister  motives  in  making  it  at  all.  What  was  said  by  the 
oounsel  as  to  his  object  in  asking  the  question,  was  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  testimony  might  give  rise  to  those 
nn&vorable  inferences.    If  there  were  circumstances  which  would 
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have  a  tmdency  to  lebat  those  presainptioiui,  tfaey  were  leievant^ 
and  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  they  should  be  proved.  It  (rften 
happmis  that  there  has  been  somethmg  in  the  conduct  of  a  wit- 
ness preferring  a  true  complaint^  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
main  charge;  and  in  such  cases^  it  is  tt^  constant  practice  to 
adduce  explanatory  evidence.  Such  testimony  is  often  given  on 
trials  for  rape^  when  the  prosecutrix  made  no  outcry  at  the  time  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  outrage^  or  was  tardy  in  making  the  com- 
plaint That  is  merely  giving  evidence  of  one  fiict  to  qualify 
or  explain  another^  and  both  are  equally  relevant 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
error  which  could  have  at  all  prejudiced  the  defendant^  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  must  be  aflSrmed.'' 
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MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

EVIDENCE  IN  GENERAL-CIRCimSTANTIAL  EVIDEMrCE. 

To  determine  what  is  rigbt  and  what  wrong, — to  ascertain  what 
te  known  and  what  unknown, — to  find  out  what  is  beneficial 
for  an  individual  or  for  society,  and  what  injurious, — ^to  establidi 
good  rules  of  action  and  abolish  bad  ones;  has  been  the  great 
l^al  problem  of  all  ages  and  in  all  civilized  countries, — ^makii^ 
up  the  labor,  and  occupying  the  closest  thoughts  of  the  clearest 
and  ablest  reflecting  minds. 

To  the  attainment  of  this  end,  systematic  judicial  investigations 
have  been  originated,  and  slowly,  but  steadily  consolidated  into 
harmony,  and  governed  by  tolerably  certain  and  fixed  rules  and 
r^ulations.  The  great  value  of  these  rules,  and  their  practical 
importance,  can  only  be  measured  by  the  great  interests  of  justios 
and  right,  pertaining  to  life,  liberty,  reputation  and  property, 
which  they  contribute  to  establish,  protect  and  settle. 

When  the  rules  of  law  are  administered  or  put  into  opera- 
tion, it  is  assumed  that  the  fiicts  upon  which  they  are  predi- 
cated are  true,  as  well  as  those  to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is 
of  (he  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  upon 
^hich  these  assumed  &ct8  stand,  be  true.  The  evidence  must  be 
lame^  or  the  conclufdon  is  erroneous.    It  is  the  basis  upon  whidi 
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&ct8  stand.  Law  is  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  sdenoe^  until  tbeie 
is  such  a  combination  of  well  established  truths^ — estaUished 
upon  the  trae  principles  of  demonstration,  as  will  constitute  indu^ 
Intable  eyidence  of  these  truths.  These  truths^  when  ilius  estab- 
lished and  arranged  in  a  methodical  order,  recdving  the  confidence 
of  community,  constitute  the  science  of  law.  Just  so  fiur  as  these 
claimed  truths  are  true,  law  is  cerbun;  but  where  they  are 
established  on  uncertain  or  doubtful  evidence,  so  &r,  law  is 
uncertain. 

Justice,  is  the  constant  and  perpetual  disposition  to  render  to 
every  being  his  due ;  and  jurisprudence  is  the  application  (rf*  this 
justice  in  adjusting  the  differences  and  difBculies  that  arise 
among  the  several  members  of  human  society :  by  it  the  rights 
of  each  individual  are  coirectiy  established,  if  the  evidence  (rf*  the 
&cts  in  the  case  is  trua 

The  universal  consent  of  the  truth  of  a  particular  fitci^  estab- 
Ushes  it  beyond  dispute,  and  ^ves  to  such  (act  the  very  hi^est 
human  authority.  This  universal  consent  having  become  im- 
memorial, constitutes  the  ba^s  and  authority  of  the  Common  law. 
No  further  evidence  is  required  of  its  truth  than  this  universal 
usage  or  consent 

The  object  of  jurisprudence,  therefore,  can  not  be  separated 
from  that  of  pure  science ;  the  common  purpose  of  both  is  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  all  the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  moral 
and  physical, — medicine,  in  its  widest  sense, — ^mathematics^— 
every  thing, — which  experience  and  reason  has  established  or  caa 
discover,  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  justice. 

While  there  is,  therefore,  no  limits  to  the  sources  and  objects 
of  evidence, — being  as  wide  as  nature  herseli^  and  diverse  as  the 
affidrs  of  mankind, — ^it  has  ever  been  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment and  constant  diffiulty,  to  prescribe  such  rules^  boundaries 
and  restrictions  for  its  production  and  application,  as  will  beet 
and  most  universally  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.  These  rolea 
must  necessarily  be  well  guarded,  or  the  ultimate  end  of  all  eri- 
dence  is  defeated*    They  are  geneially  of  a  negative  charaoha; 
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and  exetnde  certain  evidence  in  particnlar  cases  and  under  pap* 
tidilar  ciicamstances,  on  grounds  of  general  utility  and  convent 
ence ;  staD,  no  rules  for  limiting  the  introduction  or  application 
of  evidence,  however  necessary,  can  be  adopted  without  hazarding 
iniili  and  justice. 

It  has  been  found  proper  and  useful  in  many  cases  to  fix 
definitely  and  positively  the  technical  and  arbitrary  effect  of  a 
particular  kind  of  evidence,  which  efiect  does  not  actually  and 
naturally  appertain  to  it  Although  in  some  cases  these  restric- 
tions may  even  protect  error  and  wrong,  yet  in  tiie  great  majority 
0f  cases  tiiey  are  found  to  protect  the  innocent  and  &vor  truth* 
Borne  circumstances  which  might  tend  to  elucidate  the  truth,  yet 
being  of  so  vague  and  fidlacious  a  nature,  that  no  general  confr 
denoe  can  be  placed  upon  them,  it  has  been  found  more  prudrat 
and  safe  to  reject  their  application  in  certain  instances, where  they 
might  possibly  be  beneficial,  than  to  submit  to  the  greater  mis- 
chief and  inconvenience  that  would  follow  their  general  reception. 

Persons,  for  various  reasons  are,  or  may  be,  incompetent  to  give 
any  evidence  whatever,  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  side  of  the 
israe,  though  they  may  know  all  about  it  Defect  of  understand- 
ing^ arising  either  from  natural  deficiency  of  intellect^  insanity  or 
immaturity  of  judgment, — ^want  of  regions  principle, — the  con- 
^etion  for  crime, — accomplices  in  crime, — ^matters  of  interest^ — 
mhsa  the  disclosure  would  be  in  violation  of  professional  confi- 
dence,— the  domestic  relation, — are  all  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  prevent  such  persons  fiom  being  intelligent^  good,  rdiable  and 
tmthfiil  witnesses. 

Evidence  may  be  poative  or  circumstantiaL  Dnect  or  positive 
tiBBtimony  is  generally  of  the  greatest  weight;  yet  this  is  not 
ahmys  or  necessarily  the  case. 

Medical  Evidence  is  mainly  presumptive  or  drcumstantaaL 
Although  this  is  true,  it  should  be  no  serious  objection  to  its 
we^t  and  importance.  The  testimony  of  a  witness  is  not 
altogether  dependent  upon  his  int^ty  and  veracity.  Very 
mndi  rests  upon  the  intdligence  and  ability  of  the  witnesS|  to 
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eomUie  easting  ftots,  wlucl^  when  oomlnnedy  lead  Uie  vainA,  bj 
m  stem  and  inflexible  dudn  of  logical  seqaenoe^  to  m  aeoeamy 
xesntt^  to  which  the  mind  most  give  it  its  credence. 

Pieaomptive  proof  difibis  from  direct  eyideaoe  in  thia^  tka  iteto 
proved  are  not  the  exact  fiicts  in  issne,  and  the  tusba  in  isBoeatt 
axrived  at  by  act  of  reasoning  from  thoee  oth^r  proved  ftcita.  A 
prBBmnptive  &cib,  is  (mly  an  inference  or  conchision  of  tiie  nrnd. 
Scorn  other  &ct8  that  are  known;  it  is  a  result  of  reason;  a 
probable  inference^  resulting  from  the  application  of  oommon 
sense  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  are  all  degrees  cf 
presumptions,  from  tiie  lightest  suq)iciony  to  the  hi^est  monl 
certainty.  If  the  presun^ve  or  circumstantial  evidence  bo  of 
sufficient  importance  as  toafibrda  fitir  and  reasonable  piesun^ififlii 
of  ilie  fiict  to  be  tried,  it  is  to  go  to  the  jury  for  what  it  is  wott^ 
and  they  are  to  determine  what  its  value  is,  and  whether  it  is 
«ufficientiy  convincing  to  warrant  them  in  finding  the  facts  in 
issue.^ 

A  sterner  rule  is  applied  to  presumptive  evidence  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  than  when  used  in  civil  casea  In  criminal  pioie- 
Ctttions,  circumstantial  evidence  must  be  sudi  as  to  produce  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  that  which  arises  from  direot 
testimony.  A  less  degree  of  probability  may  be  safely  adopted 
as  a  ground  of  judgment  in  civil  cases  than  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions,— property  being  of  less  importance  than  life  and  liberty. 

Lord  Mansfield  says :  <^  As  mathematical  or  absolute  certainty 
is  seldom  to  be  attained  in  human  afi&irs,  reason  and  public  utility 
require,  that  judges  and  all  mankind,  in  forming  their  ofmuon  of 
the  truth  of  facts,  should  be  regulated  by  the  superior  number 
of  probabilities  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  whether  tfaa 
amount  of  these  probabilities  be  expressed  in  words  and  aiga- 
ments,  or  by  figures  and  numbers." 

Thou^  it  may  be  true,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  posififB 
evidence  of  a  fiict  from  creditable  eye-witnesses  is  the  most 
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Jbctmy  ibit  oftn  be  piodoced;  jret  there  are  ckscb,  onddQbiecHjr, 
where  ciroaiiistaiitial  evidenoe  has  been  foond  to  estebli^  m  Ugh 
a  d^ree  of  eerbiiiity  ef  a  piiaener'a  guilty  «&  could  have  been 
jptodnoed  by  the  most  positiye  direet  teetunony; 

.Seme  pmuii^taoiis  of  law  are  so  posMTe  and  oonchtBive,  w 
not  to  admit  4)f  oontraiy  intK>£  It  is  a  preeomption  of  law,  that 
iimooence  is  te  be  presumed,  tiH  the  guilt  is  made  to  i^pear,  by 
mudufiiye  eyideuoe,  and  this  is  founded  in  geneid  prindples  '^ 
JQfltice.  That  a  child  bom  durh^  wedlock  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  Intimate,  is  a  presumption  of  the  sune  kind.  When  a  per- 
«on  is  ibund  dead^  and  in  the  absence  of  testimony  to  the  oon- 
trary,  the  presumption  is  he  died  a  natural  death,  because  it  is 
^  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  dia' '  Grants  and  deeds  are  pre- 
sumed to  support  a  long  and  oontinuous  possession ;  and  this  ffi 
fimnded  on  principles  of  poUic  poBcy  and  convenienee. 

The  force  and  importance  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  well 
abated  by  one  of  the  aUest  and  most  learned  judges  that  ever 
gneed  an  American  bench. 

In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  against  Harman,  a  case  of 
great  inttt:esi^  where  a  mother  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
tier  child,  GhiefJustice  QiBsm^  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the 
anbject  of  circumstantial  testimony,  used  these  words : 

^  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  distinctive  diaracter  and 
value  of  the  testimony.  No  witness  has  beat  produced  who  saw 
tiie  act  committed,  and  hence  it  is  urged  for  the  prisoner,  that 
the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
a  veiy  inferior  degree  of  credit,  if  any  credit  at  all.  But  that 
consequence  does  n^  necessarily  follow :  circumstantial  evidence 
ifl^  in  the  ab^tract^  nearly,  though  perhaps  ^not  altc^ether,  as 
stnmg  as  positive  e^ence ;  in  the  concrete^  it  may  be  infinitely 
stronger.  A  fiu^t  positivdy  sworn  to  by  a  smgle  eye-witness,  of 
blemished  character,  is  not  so  satis&ctorily  proved,  as  is  tiie  fiuA 
which  is  the  neoessary  consequence  of  a  chain  of  other  fitds, 
sworn  to  by  many  witnesses  of  undoubted  credibility.  Indeed, 
Iteandy  kmm  tphetisr  there  is  ^uA  a  thing  as  evidence  purely 
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pantive.  Toa  see  a  man  dischaTge  a  gon  at  another;  yon  see 
the  flash,  yon  hear  the  report;  yon  see  the  person  &llalife> 
less  corpse^  and  yon  infer^  from  all  these  circnmstanoea^  tiiat 
there  was  a  ball  discharged  from  the  gon,  which  entered  Us 
body  and  caused  his  death,  becanse  saoh  is  liie  nsoal  and 
natural  cause  of  such  an  effect  But  you  did  not  see  tiie  ball 
leave  the  gun,  pass  through  the  air,  and  enter  the  bo^  of 
the  slain;  and  even  testimony  to  the  &ct  of  killing  u^  Aero- 
fore,  only  inferential,  or,  in  other  words,  drcumstantiaL  It  ii 
possible  no  ball  was  in  the  gun;  and  we  infer  that  there  ms, 
only  because  we  can  not  account  for  the  death  on  any  ofher 
suppositioiL  In  case  of  death  from  the  concussion  of  the  brain, 
strong  doubts  have  been  raised  by  physicians^  founded  on  appeu- 
ances  verified  by  the  post  mortem  examination,  whether  an 
accommodating  apoplexy  had  not  stepped  in  at  the  niok  of  tuoH^ 
to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  killing  him,  after  the  skull  had  been 
broken  in  pieces.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  doubted  in  tins 
court,  whether  the  death  of  a  man,  whose  brains  oozed  through  a 
hole  in  his  skull,  was  caused  by  the  wound,  or  a  misapplication 
of  the  dressings.  To  some  extent,  however,  the  pnx^  of  the 
cause  which  produced  the  death  rested  on  circumstantial  evideooa 

The  only  difference  between  positive  and  circumstantial  en- 
dence  is,  that  the  former  is  more  immediate,  and  has  fewer  liokB 
in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusion; 
but  there  may  be  perjury  in  both.  A  man  may  aa  wdl  sweir 
fiJsely  to  an  absolute  knowledge  of  a  fiict,  as  to  a  number  of 
facts,  from  which,  if  true,  the  &ct  on  which  the  question  of  goit 
or  innocence  depends  must  inevitably  follow.  No  human  testi- 
mony is  superior ^to  doubt;  the  machinery  of  criminal  justioe^ 
like  every  other  production  of  man,  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  bat 
you  are  not,  therefore,  to  stop  its  wheels.  Because  men  have 
been  scalded  to  death,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  burstii^  of 
boilers,  or  mangled  by  wheels  on  a  rulroad,  you  are  not  to  by 
aside  the  steam-engine. 

Innocent  men  have,  doubtless,  been  convicted  and  executed 
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im  carcnmHtantial  evidenoe ;  but>  innocent  men  have  sometimes 
been  convicted  and  executed  on  what  is  called  positive  proof 
What  then?  Soch  convictions  are  accidents,  which  must  be 
encountered ;  and  the  innocent  victims  of  them  perished  for  the 
oommon  good,  as  much  as  soldiers  who  have  perished  in  battle. 
All  evidence  is  more  or  less  circumstantial,  the  difference  being 
only  in  the  degree ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  when  it 
excludes  disbelief — ^that  is,  actual  and  technical  belief;  for,  he 
who  is  to  pass  on  the  question  is  not  at  liberty  to  disbelieve  as 
a  jnror,  while  he  believes  as  a  maiL 

It  is  enough  that  his  conscience  is  clear.  Certain  cases  of 
dicumstantial  proofe  to  be  found  in  the  books,  in  which  innocent 
persons  were  convicted,  have  been  pressed  on  yom*  attention. 
Those^  however,  are  few  in  number,  and  they  occurred  in  a  period 
of  some  hundred  of  years,  in  a  country  whose  criminal  code 
made  a  great  variety  of  offenses  capital.  The  wonder  is,  that 
there  have  not  been  mora  They  are  constantiy  resorted  to,  in 
capital  trials,  to  frighten  juries  into  a  belief  that  there  should  be 
BO  conviction  on  merely  circumstantial  evidence.  But  the  law 
exacts  a  conviction,  whenever  there  is  legal  evidence  to  show  the 
prisoner's  guilt,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  circumstantial  evidence  is 
Idffl  evidenca 

If  the  evidence  in  this  case  convinces  you  that  the  prisoner 
kiDed  her  child,  although  there  has  been  no  eye-witness  of  the 
ftct^  you  are  bound  to  find  her  guilty.  For  her  sake,  I  regret 
the  tendency  of  these  remarks;  but  it  has  been  our  duty  to  make 
tbem,  and  it  will  be  yours  to  attend  to  them." 

The  circumstantial  evidence  brought  out  by  the  conclusions  of 
science,  like  that  of  the  medical  witness,  is  often  much  stronger 
tlian  what  passes  for  positive  proof:  thus,  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Webster ;  science  took  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  jaw  bone,  and 
the  artificial  teeth  that  had  been  fitted  to  it, — ^rescued  from  the 
smouldering  ashes, — and  proved  beyond  controversy  and  doubt^ 
that  they  belonged  to  Dr.  Parkman, — ^Dr.  Keep  having  made  the 
artificial  teeth  and  fitted  them  to  the  jaw  of  Dr.  Parkman  in  life. 
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Dr.  Wyman,  the  scientific  and  accomplished  anataDmist^  brought 
the  burnt  firagments  together,  thus  reproducing  the  bone  in.  itsf 
original  form.  The  cast  upon  which  the  teeth  were  made  cones- 
ponded  to  tbis  bona  The  drcumstanees  were  so  strong  that  the 
jury  could  not  resist  the  conclnsion  that  the  jaw  bone  bdonged 
to  Dr.  Parkman. 

One  of  the  most  general  rules  for  the  introduction  of  evidenee 
is  thus  given  by  Starkie :  ^^  To  admit  every  light  which  zeuon 
and  experience  can  supply  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  to 
reject  that  only  which  serves  not  to  guide^  but  to  bewilder  and 
mislead,  are  the  great  principles  which  ougU;  to  pervade  evecy 
system  of  evidence.  It  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  an  univmMi 
proposition,  that  the  less  the  process  of  inquiry  is»  fettered  by 
rules  and  restraints,  founded  on  extraneous  and  ooUatoral  cob* 
siderations  of  policy  and  convenience,  the  more  certain  and  eflt 
cacious  will  be  its  operation." 

The  common  or  unprofessional  witness  is  expected  and 
to  testify  only  to  fach^  and  such  &cts  as  are,  at  the  tinUj 
his  knowledge  and  recoUectibn.  A  statement  of  fects  read  &om: 
a  paper  will  not  be  received  as  testimony,  if  the  witness  has  no 
recollection  of  these  fects  outside  of  such  paper,  because^  if  the 
paper  is  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  they  ought  to  hai>e 
it  as  evidence,  in  which  case  it  would  be  better  evidence  than 
what  the  witness  might  say.  A  paper  may  be  used  as  a  memo* 
randum  to  assist  the  witness*  memory,  and  he  may  be  compelled 
to  so  use  it  if  the  writing  is  present  in  court^  He  must,  howevei^ 
speak  not  fi:om  the  paper  but  from  recollection. 

The  impressions  of  a  witness  are  received  as  evidence,  and 
tiie  jury  may  give  to  them  what  weight  they  suppose  them  to 
be  entitled."  And  in  some  cases  the  belief  of  a  witness  will  be 
received  as  evidence ;  thus,  a  witness  may  give  his  belief  as  to 
the  identity  of  a  person  in  question,  or  of  the  handwriting  in 


1  Roed  V,  Boardman,  20  Pick.  442. 
s  Clark  v  Reglan,  4  Shepl  246. 
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diqnite^  if  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  such  peisoa  or 
handwriting.^ 

As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  witness  must  know  and  not 
h^eve  the  facts  to  which  he  deposes.  To  know,  and  to  believe, 
are  conditions  of  mind  very  different;  belief  is  founded  upon 
probable  conjecture;  knowledge  is  based  upon  that  certainty 
whidi  is  acquired  by  our  senses  or  by  reason.  He  who  has 
neither  seen  nor  heard  the  fliots,  can  only  believe  them,  iie  ca& 
not  know  them.' 

The  witness  can  not  disclose  matter  which  is  indecent  or  offen- 
isive  to  public  morals,  or  detrimental  to  the  feelings  or  interests^ 
of  third  persons,  and  should  not  disclose  that  which  will  criminate 
m  subject  himself  or  others  to  disgrace.' 

Counsel  are  very  apt  to  be  precautious  that  the  witness  knows* 
whereof  he  testifies — that  he  is  neither  mistaken  (h*  dearons  t» 
deceive.  No  facts  in  the  character  of  an  event  is  known  to  at 
demonstration  except  through  the  senses.  To  know  a  fact  tiien^ 
positively,  it  must  have  been  seen,  and  to  testify  to  it  propedy, 
lie  must  not  only  have  been  present  when  the  &ct  transpired,  but 
ke  must  have  given  his  attention  to  the  circumstances,  so  as  to- 
fix  them  in  his  memory.  Hearing  is  much  more  deceptive  than^ 
flight ;  for,  although  there  are  facts  which  are  moie  properly  compre* 
hended  and  known  by  hearing,  as  in  case  of  slander  and  the  like^ 
fltiH  it  is  very  easy  for  the  most  honest  witness,  who  is  guided 
by  the  sense  of  hearing  alone,  to  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment^ 
as  to  the  author  of  such  slander.  Ejiowledge  acquired  alone 
by  hearing  is  entitled  to  but  little  confidence.  If  more  than  one 
sense  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  it  is  so  much  the  more  certain. 

Hearsay  evidence  is  not,  in  general,  deserving  of  much  credit 
or  confidence. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  the 


^  Bex  V.  Fedley,  Leach  Crown  Cases,  365. 

>  3  Bonvier,  Inst.  145. 

9  Hex  V.  Hardy,  24  St.  Tr.  753,  811 ;  Cwen  9c  Hill's  Notes,  531. 
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conclosions  to  which  the  witness  has  arrived,  which  he  con-fidera 
&ctoy  if  consistent^  is  the  surest  means  of  inducing  belief  £» 
then  the  courts  jury  and  counsel  can  determine  whether  the  wit- 
ness has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  iacts  to  give  force  to  his 
testimony,  and  certainty  to  his  conclusions. 

The  manner  of  the  witness  goes  fiur  to  inspire  confidence  or 
distrust.  If  the  witness  proceeds  in  an  equivocal,  halting  man- 
ner, not  using  affirmative  terms,  he  will  not  receive  that  degree  of 
credit  that  he  would,  if  he  coolly,  firmly  and  candidly,  without 
any  real  or  apparent  prejudice  or  hesitation,  state  distinctly  what 
he  knows,  and  upon  what  his  knowledge  is  founded.  If  the  wit- 
ness^ manner  is  open,  and  firee  from  that  peculiar  restraint  and 
nervousness  that  usually  characterizes  the  interested  or  dishonest 
witness,  and  if  he  can  give  a  clear  and  complete  reason  for  his 
statement^  then  he  will  be  believed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
over  exacts  or  very  loose  in  his  statement,  rductant^  or  unaUe 
to  give  a  good  reason  for  what  he  says,  he  wUi  be  distrusted  and 
discredited. 

These  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  Evidence^  are  designed 
especially  for  medical  men,  who  have  not  access  to  the  text  books 
of  the  l^al  profession  on  the  subject,  the  voluminous  dbaracter 
and  expensiveness  of  which,  if  within  their  reach,  would  preclude 
a  sufficiently  thorough  examination  to  master  these  general  prin- 
ciples. The  most  industrious  medical  man  finds  exhaustless 
fields  of  labor  in  his  own  profession,  and  general  prindples  are 
all  he  needs  or  has  time  to  study  outside  of  it. 
15 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

EXPERTa-PROFESaONAL  OPINIONS. 

That  class  of  witnesses  who  are,  by  the  coorts  or  parties  con- 
cerned, chosen  on  account  of  their  special  knowledge  or  skill  in 
particular  matters,  to  testify  or  make  a  report  embodying  their 
Opinions,  are  generally  known  as  experts. 

Extra  knowledge  on  questions  of  science,  skill,  trade,  business 
or  other  matters  requiring  special  knowledge,  qualifies  the  person 
ilitts  informed  to  give  opimans  in  courts  of  justice.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  that  the  witness  must  confine  himself 
to  &cts,  and  leave  the  conclusions  of  those  &cts  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  court  or  jury  under  oath. 

An  opinion  is  the  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  on  any 
proposition,  statement^  theory  or  event,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  degree  of  evidence  that  renders  it 
probable,  but  does  not  constitute  absolute  knowledge,  truth  or 
certainty. 

These  opinions,  or  conclusions  of  judgment,  which  make  up 

such  opinions  of  experts,  are  the  same  in  substance  as  the  verdict 

of  a  jury  or  judgment  of  a  court,  which  is  nothing  more  than 

the  opinion  of  such  jury  or  court  as  to  what  is  established  by 

the  &cts  in  the  case.     This  conclusion  or  opinion,  in  the  latter 

case,  is  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath ; — so  is  that  of  the 

expert     There  is  this  difference,  however,  in  the  two  cases. 

The  court  or  jury  is  under  oath  while  they  are  making  up  their 

opinions  upon  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  these  facts,  upon  which 

the  opinion  is  predicated,  are  also  submitted  to  the  minds  of 

counsel  and  parties.     The  facts  are  also  given  by  the  common 

witness  under  oath,  upon  which  the  jury  or  court  makes  u^  aa 
18  (.^^^ 
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opinion.  The  expert,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  to  the  lesults 
constitating  his  opinion,  which  is  to  be  received  in  evidence,  fix>m 
his  own  private  study,  observation  and  reflection.  He  is  not 
under  oath  when  he  weighs  his  fiicts^  and  however  anxious  he 
may  be  to  come  to  correct  conclusions,  he  is  not  under  the  dgnifi- 
cant  and  impressive  obligation  of  an  oath  to  do  so.  And  though 
the  &cts  upon  which  the  witness*  opinion  is  based,  may  be  called 
for  by  the  counsel,  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cas^  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  jury  or  court  will  understand  tiiem. 
This  opinion  then  of  the  expert,  is  the  private  judgment  of  the 
witness,  given  under  oath.  A  juryman  can  have  no  private 
opinion,  so  far  as  his  verdict  is  concerned.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
apply  his  general  knowledge  in  weighing  and  appl}ring  the  facts 
or  professional  opinions  as  they  are  presented  to  him  by  the 
several  witnesses.  He  may  judge  of  the  credibility  of  a  witness 
as  well  as  of  the  weight  of  lus  statement,  but  he  must  not  xdj 
on  his  own  knowledge.  The  juryman^s  oath  is,  ^  to  try  the  issue 
joined  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to 
the  evidence.^^  In  the  language  of  the  court,  in  a  late  case  in 
Massachusetts,  1  Gray,  535,  "it  has  very  naturally  come  to  be 
well  settled,  that  a  juror  can  not  give  a  verdict  founded  on  &ct8 
in  his  private  knowledge.  If  the  juror  knows  any  particular 
&ct  material  to  the  proper  decision  of  the  case,  he  ought  to  be 
sworn  as  a  witness,  and  in  open  court,  and  be  publicly  examined, 
so  that  his  evidence,  like  that  of  other  witnesses,  may  first  be 
scrutinized  as  to  its  competency  and  bearing  upon  the  issue,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  court  and  the  parties  may  know 
upon  what  evidence  the  verdict  was  rendered."  If  the  personal 
knowledge  of  a  juror  was  allowed  to  influence  his  verdict,  the 
jury  might  wholly  prejudge  the  case. 

From  the  fact,  that  the  same  kind  of  guards  can  not  be  thrown 
around  the  opinion  of  experts  as  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
juror,  and  the  additional  one,  that  opinions  of  experts  can  not 
be  subjected  to  that  severe  scrutiny  that  other  evidence 
undergoes,  this  kind  of  evidence  is  not  of   the  clear  and 
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poative  character,  or  of  the  value,  of  that  of  (acts,  as  a  general 
rale. 

It  win  however  at  once  be  perceived,  that  this  kind  of  evidence 
18  still  of  great  importance,  fix)m  its  peculiarity ;  yet,  from  the 
crude  shape  under  which  it  may  come  before  the  court  or  jury,  it 
18  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  The  professional  witness,  to 
a  certain  extent,  assumes  the  duties  of  the  jury,  in  that  he  makes 
op  opinions  for  them,  and  were  he  not  subject  to  thorough 
cross-examination  as  to  the  means  of  information  upon  which  his 
opinions  are  formed,  and  the  reasons  for  such  opinions,  his  testi- 
mony would  be  dangerous. 

The  opinion  of  a  witness  is  in  no  case  evidence,  except  when 
tlie  premises  upon  which  he  founds  his  conclusions  can  not  be 
anderstood  by  the  court  or  jury  without  study  or  knowledge  on 
iSbaA  special  subject,  or  without  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  of 
persons  whose  skill  is  superior  to  their  own.^  A  witness  is  not 
permitted  to  give  an  opinion  in  evidence,  unless  such  opinion  is 
based  upon  positive  special  knowledge.  An  opinion  made  up 
after  an  events  from  no  precedent  or  usage,  on  a  question  liable  to 
be  governed  by  fancy  and  not  science  or  special  positive  knowl- 
edge, is  not  evidence.' 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  rule  was  severely  crowded,  if 
not  departed  from  altogether,  in  the  case  of  Richards  v.  Murdock' 
Hob  was  an  action  on  a  policy  effected  by  the  plaintiff  as  agent 
for  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Sidney.  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared  that 
Campbell,  having  shipped  the  goods  in  question  by  the  Cumber- 
land, wrote  by  another  ship,  the  Australia,  to  the  plaintiff,  desir- 
ing him  to  effect  an  insurance  thereon,  and  telling  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  order  to  give  every  chance  for  the  Cumber- 


1  Syracuse  Rail  Road  Co.  v,  Bodley,  10  How.  Pr.  289  ;  Moorhoase  v.  Matthews, 
2  Com.  514 ;  Luning  v.  The  State,  1  Chaud.,  (Wis.)  178 ;  Protection  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Harmcr.  2  Ohio,  452  ;  7  Foster,  (N.  H.)  157  ;  17  Wend.  136 ;  4  Denio,  311 ;  7 
Oah.  219 ;  1  PhiUipps  on  £f.  780. 

*  Carter  v,  Boehm ;  Smith's  Leading  Cases. 

» 10  B.  &  C.  267. 
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land's  airival,  he  had  directed  the  person  intrusted  with  that 
letter  not  to  deliver  it  until  thirty  days  Hfter  the  Australia's  reMb- 
ing  London.     The  Cumberland  not  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty  days^  the  letter  was  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  who  handed 
it  to  his  broker,  requesting  him  to  effect  the  insurance^  which  lia 
accordingly  did,  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Company,  whom 
the  defendant  represented.    The  whole  of  the  letter  was  not  read 
to  the  company's  manager.    At  the  trial,  it  was  contended  thit 
the  other  circumstances  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  lettft 
was  conveyed  to  England,  and  the  time  it  had  remained  there^ 
were  material  and  ought  to  have  been  communicated,  and  QsA 
their  suppression  vitiated  the  policy;  and  several  nnderwriteis 
were  called,  who  deposed  that^  in  their  opinion,  the  whole  of  the 
letter  ought  to  have  been  communicated,  and  that  the  parts  sofh 
pressed  were  material.     The  evidence  was  objected  to,  bat  ad* 
mitted  as  the  evidence  of  experts.     ^Lord  Tenterden  sedd: 
-^Several  witnesses  were  examined,  who  stated  that  they  thoo^ 
the  letter  was  material,  but  it  has  been  contended  that  no  soch 
evidence  ought  to  have  been  received.    I  know  not  how  the 
materiality  of  any  matter  is  to  be  ascertained  but  by  the  evid^m 
of  persons  conversant  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiiy." 
That  a  witness  may  give  his  opinion  to  the  jury,  as  an  exp^ 
Qv';       who  is  con^ri^nt  with  the  subject  of  Insurance,  whether  pMi- 
ticular  facts  if  disclosed  would  make  a  difference  as  to  the  amount 
of  premium,  has  been  affirmed  in  many  cases.^     A  difference  of 
opinion  undoubtedly  exists  on  this  question  among  judges.    He 
opposite  doctrine,  however,  to   that  last  mentioned,  is  main- 
tained by  Lord  Mansfield,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Carter 
r.  Boehm,  by  Gibbs  in  Durrell  v.  Bederly,  and  by  Lord  Denman 
in  Campbell  v.  Richards,  Jef  In.  Co.  v.  Cotheal,  7  Wend.  72.   This 
may  certainly  be  considered  the  limits  of  this  kind  of  evidence. 


1  Richards  v,  Murdock,  10  B.  &  C.  527 ;  Berthon  v.  Longhman,  2  Star.  N.  P. 
268 ;  Durrell  v.  Bederly,  Holt  N.  P.  0.  283 ;  3  Kent.  Corn.  284 ;  Stoiy,  1  Petei% 
188 ;  Duer  on  Bepreftentalion^,  1^. 
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As  a  general  rale^  the  opinions  of  a  witness  are  not  to  be  re- 
o^ved  in  evidence  merely  because  he  may  have  had  some  experi- 
ence^  or  greater  opportunities  of  observation  than  others,  unless  they 
relate  to  matters  of  skill  and  science.^  An  expert  can  not  give  an 
opinion  on  the  case  where  the  facts  are  controverted,  but  counsel 
most  put  to  him  a  hypothetical  case,  or  a  supposed  state  of  facts, 
and  ask  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  these  &ct8.^  In  the 
McNaghton  case,  one  of  the  questions  propounded  to  the  learned 
judges  by  the  House  of  Lords,  was :  ^^  Can  a  medical  man,  con- 
ir^rsant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  the  prisoner 
previous  to  the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial 
imd  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that  he  was  acting  con- 
tiaiy  to  law ;  or  whether  he  was  laboring  under  any  and  what 
ddusion  at  the  time.*'  To  which  question  the  judges,  per,  Tindal, 
(a  J.,  answer :  ^  We  state  to  your  lordships  that  we  think  the 
oaedical  man,  under  the  circumstance  supposed,  can  not  in  strict- 
ness be  asked  his  opinion  in  the  terms  above  stated,  because  each 
of  those  questions  involves  the  determination  of  the  truth  of  the 
frets  deposed,  to  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide;  and  the 
questions  are  not  mere  questions  upon  matter  of  science,  in  which 
case  such  evidence  is  admissible.  But  when  the  &cts  are  admit- 
ted or.  not  disputed^  and  the  question  becomes  substantially  one 
of  science  only,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  the  question  to  be 
pat  without  general  form,  though  the  same  can  not  be  insisted  on  as 
a  matter  of  right'*  A  witness  therefore  can  not  be  asked  to  dmw 
a  conclusion  of  fact  from  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  and 
then  give  an  opinion  to  the  jury  upon  these  &cts,  if  objected  to 

In  the  case  of  Sills  v.  Brown,  38  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  245,  the  wit- 


1  RobertsoD  v.  Stark,  15  K.  H.  109. 

« 1  Curtis,  Ct  R.  1 ;  1  Chaud.  Wis.  R.  264 ;  2  Mich.  183 ;  38  Eng.  Com.  La>? 
B.  245 ;  McNagbtoD's  case,  10  Clark  &  Fin.  210. 
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11668^  a  sea  captain^  was  asked  as  a  seaman,  ^whetlier,  hating 
heard  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  he  thought  the  conduct  of  the 
captain  of  the  brig  was  right  or  not"  The  court  hdd  the  quea- 
tion  could  not  be  put. 

Any  witness  may  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  a  party  at 
a  certain  time  was  drunk.  It  is  not  so  much  an  opinion  aa  a 
statement  of  a  fact  involving  no  medical  or  scientific  knowledga 

An  opinion  of  a  witness,  that  certain  articles  in  an  account 
were  necessary  for  A.  K,  a  minor,  is  incompetrat ;  he  most  state 
the  &ct8  as  to  the  condition  of  A.  B^  and  leave  the  inference  to 
the  jury.* 

A  land  surveyor  testified  that  he  had  run  out  the  lines  of  lots 
surveyed  by  a  former  surveyor,  and  was  fitmiliar  with  his  mode 
of  marking  comers,  and  then  testified  to  certain  marks  upon 
certain  alleged  comers,  as  having  been  made  by  the  former 
surveyor.  Held,  that  his  belief  that  the  marks  were  t^ose  made 
by  the  former  surveyor,  was  not  evidence  to  be  received  by  tbs 
jury  as  an  expert,  but  was  merely  the  testimony  of  a  witness  to 
a  &ct  within  his  knowledge,  and  was  to  be  credited  by  the  juiy 
only  so  far  as  they  believe  him  able,  from  his  personal  knowledge^ 
to  identify  the  mark  in  question.* 

It  is  well  settied  that  where  terms  of  art  or  trade  are  used  in 
contracts,  if  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  sense  in  which  tiiej 
are  used  or  ought  to  be  applied,  resort  is  to  be  had  to  the  opinions 
of  professional  men  to  ascertein  the  technical  meaning  attached 
to  them  by  those  convensant  with  their  use.' 

In  an  action  upon  a  covenant  of  warranty  of  the  soundness 
of  a  slave,  the  opinion  of  the  physician  who  attended  the  deceased 
slave  as  to  the  character  and  derivation  of  his  disease,  and  also  the 
statement  of  the  slave  matle  to  the  physician  and  others,  as  to 
the  symptoms  and  effects  of  his  disease,  are  competent  evidenoa* 

1  Merrit  v.  Loamen,  2  Sclden,  (N.  Y.)  168. 
«  Barron  v.  Cublcigb,  11  N.  H.  557. 
s  Reed  v.  Hobbs,  2  Scam.  297. 
«  Jones  V.  White,  11  Hamph.  26& 
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Wbeii  a  witneBs  in  his  depodtion  stated  that  he  attended  a 
certain  n^ro  ^as  a  physician,'*  it  was  held  that  this  evidence 
nas  sufficient  that  he  was  a  physician,  to  warrant  the  admisaon 
of  his  opinions  in  evidence  respecting  the  disease  of  the  n^ro*^ 

Physicians  alone  are  permitted  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
ezistenoe,  nature  or  extent  of  disease  in  any  person.  As^  when 
it  is  alleged  that  a  slave  was  unsound  at  iiie  time  of  her  sale^ 
in  consequence  of  her  having  the  venereal  disease,  evidence  of 
piiysicans  is  competent  to  show,  that  the  disease  did  not  at  the 
time  prevail  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  she  was  sold,  but  did 
prevail  in  the  town,  about  seventy-five  miles  distant^  to  which  she 
vas  takm  by  the  purchaser  soon  after  the  sale.' 

The  opinion  of  a  teamster,  though  experienced,  respecting  the 
indue  of  horses,  harness  and  wagons  which  are  familiar  to  him, 
is  not  evidence,  it  not  being  a  matter  of  science  or  skill'  Where 
parties  had  contracted  for  repairs  on  a  vessel  to  be  completed  by 
a  certain  time,  and  the  job  not  being  done  until  after  the  time 
i|iecified,  it  has  been  held,  that  witnesses  who  were  not  ship  car- 
penters, but  who  were  ship  masters  and  workmen,  were  competent 
witnesses  to  show  the  difierence  between  the  value  of  the  vessel 
thus  repaired,  and  what  it  would  have  been  worth  had  the  vessel 
teen  repaired  in  due  time.^  But  the  opinions  of  witnesses  as  to 
the  amount  of  damages  a  tenant  has  sustained  by  the  deprivation 
0^  or  withdrawal  of  water  from  a  tavern  leased  to  him,  are  not 
admissible  in  evidence.^  Opinion  of  bystanders,  that  a  building 
would  have  been  burned  by  a  conflagration,  if  it  had  not  been 
Uown  up  to  stay  its  spreading,  is  not  admissible.^  Opinions  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  value  of  a  well-broke  setter  dog,  they  being 
acquainted  with  the  pecu)^  qualities  of  setters,  and  their  value 


I  WasViDgton  v.  Cole,  6  Ala.  212. 

s  Lusk  V,  McDaniel,  13  Ird.  485. 

t  Bobertsou  v.  Stark,  15  N.  H.  109. 

4 10  Ird.  280. 

B  4  Barb.  Sap.  Ct  B.  256 ;  Norman  v.  Wells,  17  Wend.  1S6. 

•  Mayor  of  N.  Y.  v.  Pentz,  24  Wend.  668. 
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in  market^  but  not  with  the  partioular  one  in  qnestmiy  wen  hM 
to  be  barely  competent^  An  officer  in  a  bank,  whose  business  it 
has  been  for  many  years  to  examine  papers  with  the  view  of 
detecting  alterations^  errors  and  spurions  signatures^  may  be  ai^ed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  facts^  whe&er  alteration  or  error  has  been 
made  in  a  certain  paper.'  It  has  also  been  held  that  where  the 
signature  in  controversy  and  signature  of  the  same  party  admitted 
to  be  genuine  are  before  the  courts  experts  may  be  called  to  give 
their  opinion  on  comparing  the  former  with  the  latter,  whether  the 
one  controverted  is  genuine.^  This  crowds  the  old  rul^  requirii^ 
an  acquaintance  with  the  handwriting  of  the  individual  whose  sig- 
nature was  to  be  proved  by  one  having  seen  him  write,  or  he  must 
have  corresponded  with  him,  or,  in  some  way  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  handwriting.  This  rule  is  said  to  be  from  tlM 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  not  adopted  by  the  Common  law.  A 
witness  may  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  an  attachment  existed 
between  the  parties,  if  he  had  opportunity  of  judging,  from  a 
series  of  instances,  passing  under  his  observation,  which  he  could 
not  well  detail  to  a  jury.^ 

^When  such  evidence  is  allowed,  courts  and  referees  must 
exercise  a  discretion  and  control  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses 
whose  opinions  will  be  heard,  or  such  examinations  will  at  times 
be  nearly  interminabla  And  that  such  a  power  exists  in  all 
judicial  tribunals,  admits,  in  my  opinion,  of  as  little  doubt  as 
that  it  was  discreetly  exercised  in  this  instanca"^ 

The  preceding  cases  have  been  given,  that  the  general  scope  and 
boundaries  of  this  kind  of  evidence  may  be  clearly  understood. 

The  testimony  of  medical  men  as  such,  is  purely  that  of 
experts.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  6f  this  class  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  physician  or  surgeon  is  very  properly  confined  to 

>  23  Wend.  364. 

*  Pate  V.  People,  3   Gilman,  644. 
5  Hick  V.  Persons,  19  Ohio,  426. 

*  McKee  v.  Nelson,  4  Cowen,  355. 
«  Sizes  V.  Burt^  4  Denio,  428. 
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tile  science  and  learning  of  his  profession  when  upon  the  stand 
as  a  professional  witn^s.  A  party  can  not  ask  the  professional 
witness  his  opinion  upon  any  matter  except  one  of  skill  and 
science.  In  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Bodine,^  it  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  dwelling  house  occupied  by  the  deceased  had 
been  discovered  to  be  on  fire ;  that  after  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
her  dead  body  was  discovered  amid  the  rubbish,  in  one  corner  of 
the  kitchen  where  her  bed  had  stood,  and  where  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  sleep ;  that  the  fire  had  been  in  that  part  of  the 
house,  and  that  a  hole  had  been  burned  through  the  floor  in  that 
oomer  of  the  room,  and  that  the  fire  had  extended  up  the  side 
walls  of  the  room,  had  consumed  the  bed  and  bedding,  and  partly 
destroyed  the  bedstead ;  that  the  heap  of  rubbish  among  which 
ttie  body  had  been  found,  consisted  of  bricks  and  mortar  firom 
the  wall, — of  partially  destroyed  pumpkins  and  onions,  which  had 
been  kept  under  the  bed,— of  the  bedstead  and  of  the  cinders 
firom  the  bed,  bedding  and  other  articles  which  had  been  entirely 
consumed;  that  several  physicians  had  made  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  and  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  body  had  been  dead  before  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  for  the  reason  among  others,  that  portions  of  the  body  had 
been  protected  and  had  not  sufiered  at  all  fi*om  the  action  of  the 
fire,  which  could  not  have  happened  unless  the  body  had  lain 
perfectly  still  during  the  continuance  of  the  fire.  Upon  the 
cross-examination  of  one  of  these  physicians,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  asked  the  following  question :  ^  Would  not  almost  any 
protection  and  stillness  of  the  body  be  accounted  for,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  bed-cords  on  the  back  of  the  bed  were  burned 
off  and  the  body  let  down,  and  that  then  the  bed  had  Men  upon 
it  before  life  was  entirely  extinct  ?''  which  question  was  objected 
to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  excluded  by  the  court, 
and  exception  was  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  and 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court     That  court  held :  ^  The  question 

1 1  Denio,  2SS. 
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put  to  one  of  the  phyadanB  on  his  cio88-ezamuiation  by  the 
prisoner's  ooonse!,  was,  in  my  opimon,  correctly  ovenrolecL  This 
witness  and  other  physicians  had  made  a  post  mortem  examinatioa 
of  the  person  allied  to  have  been  murdered,  and  they  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  death  had  preceded  the  action  of  fire  on 
the  body.  This  opinion,  as  is  stated  in  the  bill  of  excq>tionfi^ 
was  founded  on  the  reason,  among  others,  that  portions  of  the 
body  wluch  had  been  protected  by  covering  upon  them,  ^had  not 
suffered  at  all  fit)m  the  action  of  the  fire.' 

These  physicians  reasoned  as  other  men  would,  that  the  body 
of  a  living  person  could  hardly  remain  quiet  under  the  action 
of  fire,  and  that  its  convulsed  and  violent  movements  would  be 
apt  to  displace  any  covering  which  might  be  upon  different  parts 
of  it;  and  that  to  suppose  life,  in  tUs  instance,  had  he&k  des- 
troyed by  the  fire,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of 
the  body  as  found,  certain  parts  of  it  protected  by  covering  not 
having  been  at  all  affected  by  the  fire.  Hence  the  opinion  which 
was  expressed,  that  death  must  have  preceded  the  fire,  and  was 
not  caused  by  it. 

But  this  was,  in  no  proper  sense,  a  question  of  professional 
skill  or  science.  An  unlearned  man  of  sense  would  have  reasoned 
as  the  physicians  did.  Having  ascertained  that  certain  parts  of 
the  body  which  were  protected  by  what  bad  casually  fallen  upon 
them,  were  not  affected  by  the  fire,  although  most  of  the  body 
was  consumed  by  it,  he  would  have  inferred,  as  they  did,  that 
death  preceded  the  fire.  Nor  was  the  particular  question  pat  to 
the  witness,  and  which  the  court  excluded,  one  of  skill  or  science^ 
or  which  should  have  been  allowed  to  be  answered  on  that  princi- 
ple. It  was,  beside,  merely  speculative  and  hypothetical,  baaed 
on  successive  suppositions,  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  were 
in  the  highest  d^ee  improbable.  Counsel  were  of  course  at 
liberty  to  argue  in  this  manner  to  the  jury,  and  they  would  jud^ 
how  &r  the  explanation  thus  attempted  to  be  given,  was  satisfac- 
tory to  their  minds ;  but  it  was  not  a  subject  which  science  or 
the  skill  of  a  physician  could  better  solve  than  the  good  sense  of 
an  unlearned  jury.*' 
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As  in  the  case  of  competent  knowledge,  or  the  ordinary 
knowledge  required  at  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  and  physician, 
80  with  the  expert^  as  to  what  degree  of  knowledge  will  constitute 
idm  an  expert  The  means  of  obtainmg  the  special  knowledge  in 
different  locations,  being  different,  the  standard  of  qualification 
required  by  the  court  is  also  different  That  degree  of  information 
tliat  may  qualify  a  physician  to  give  evidence  as  an  expert  in  an 
alleged  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
would  be  deemed  altogether  insufficient  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  veiy  point  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa,  in  a  case  just  reported. 

THE  STATE  OF  IOWA  t.  HINKLE,  S  low*  R.  880. 

In  this  case,  the  defendant  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  committed  by  means  of  strychnine.    The  State  introduced 

two  witnesses,  Drs.  S         and  F ,  as  experts,  inexperienced  in 

diemical  analysis,  to  testify  as  to  the  tests  applied  in  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  made  of  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the 
tests  usually  applied  for  detecting  the  existence  of  poison  in 
such  cases.    The  court  held : 

Wright,  G.  J. — ^Two  physicians  were  called,  and  testified  as  to 
tlie  tests  applied  in  the  chemical  analysis  made  of  the  stomach 
of  the  deceased,  and  also  of  the  tests  usually  applied  for  detect- 
ing the  existence  of  poison  in  such  cases.  Both  of  them  testified 
tiiat  they  were  practicing  physicians.  One  of  tiiem  stated  that  he 
was  not  a  professional  chemist,  but  understood  some  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  chemistry, — ^that  portion,  at  least,  which  pertained 
to  his  profession, — ^that  he  had  no  practical  experience  in  the 
analyds  of  poisons,  until,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Francis,  he  ana- 
fyssed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  deceased ;  that  since 
Aat  time  he  had  conducted  experiments  upon  a  small  scale;  and 
Aat  he  was  preyiously  acquainted  with  the  means  of  detecting 
poisons,  and  had  since,  had  some  experience  in  that  way.  The 
other  testified  that  he  was  not  a  practical  chemist ;  that  he  did  not 
Mow  the  science  as  a  profession ;  that  he  understood  the  chemical 
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teste  by  which  the  presence  of  strychnine  can  be  dd;ected ;  that 
he  professed  to  understand  the  principles  of  chemistry  as  laid 
down  in  the  books  on  that  science ;  that  he  never  experimented, 
with  a  view  to  detect  strychnine  by  chemical  tests ;  that  he  had 
seen  experiments  by  professors  of  chemistry ;  and  that  there  was 
one  test  much  relied  on,  the  trial  of  which  he  had  witnessed. 
Defendant  objected  to  these  witnesses  as  incompetent,  and  now 
urge  that  they  did  not  show  themselves  possessed  of  the  requisite 
professional  skill 

We  think  they  were  competent  witnesses.  It  is,  of  course^ 
desirable  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  conductiog 
experiments  of  this  character,  and  that  the  most  skillful  profes- 
sional aid  should  be  secured.  If  conducted,  however,  by  such  as 
have  not  had  experience,  or  by  those  who,  though  not  practical 
chemists,  give  their  opinions  from  knowledge  derived  fix)m  the 
books  upon  that  science,  such  opinion  would  be  entitled  to  less 
weight  than  if  given  by  a  practical  chemist, — ^he  who  bases  his 
conclusions  upon  experience  as  well  as  books.  The  means  of 
knowledge  are  proper  to  be  considered  by  the  jur}*-,  and  they 
should  give  or  withhold  credence  in  the  opinion  given,  as  they 
may  believe  the  expert  qualified  to  speak  more  or  less  intelli- 
gently and  understandingly.  But  to  say  that  none  shall  be  pei> 
mitted  to  give  their  opinions,  except  those  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional skill,  or  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  chemical 
experiments,  would,  in  this  country  at  least,  render  it  impossible, 
in  most  cases,  to  find  the  requisite  skill  and  ability.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by  the  court  below. 
The  jury  was  verj'  fully  and  particularly  instructed  as  to  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  this  character  of  testimony,  and  the  con- 
siderations which  should  enter  into  their  deliberations  in  weighing 
the  sama  We  can  not  conceive  how  the  jury  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  misled,  or  the  defendant  prejudiced. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HISTORY  OP  MEDICAL  EVIDENCK 

The  importance  of  medical  testimony  in  elucidating  and  fixing 
the  character  and  extent  of  crime  and  the  degree  of  its  punish- 
ment, is  very  properly  becoming  every  year  more  apparent  and 
better  understood.  Although  medicine  itself  is  as  old  as  history, 
the  learning  of  that  science,  in  its  application  to  jurisprudence,  is 
of  but  very  recent  date.  Not  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Germany,  was  there  ever  a  recognition, 
publicly,  of  the  value  of  Medical  Evidence.  In  the  "  Caroline 
Code,^^  framed  at  Batisbon,  in  1532,  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
opinion  of  medical  men  should  be  received  in  cases  of  death  by 
violent  or  unnatural  means,  where  there  was  the  least  suspicion 
of  criminal  agencies  having  been  used. 

Thus  from  a  civilian, — one  of  the  greatest,  it  is  true, — first 
sprang  the  idea,  or  at  least  the  application  of  the  idea  of  using 
the  researches  of  the  anatomist,  physiologist,  the  accoucheur  and 
the  chemist,  in  explaining  the  causes  of  disease  and  denth  in  un- 
anusual  cases,  thus  detecting  the  criminal,  guilty  of  crimes  that 
had  before  been  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

The  publication  of  this  code  encoumged  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  more  fully  qualify  themselves  for  the  new 
duties  thus  recognized  and  imposed.  The  result  was,  that  many 
books  appeared  very  soon  upon  the  subject  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, and  the  importance  of  Medical  Evidence.^ 

At  first  the  surgeon  only  was  permitted  to  give  testimony  in 


^  1  Paris,  Hed.  Jurispradence,  page  10. 
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courts  of  justice.  Thus,  iu  1606,  Henry  the  Fourth  authorized 
his  first  physician  to  appoint  two  surgeom  in  every  city  and 
town,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  all  wounded  or 
murdered  persons,  and  report  the  facts  in  the  case ;  and  as  late 
as  1667  no  such  report  was  valid,  unless  at  least  one  surgeon 
sanctioned  ii  In  1692  it  was  admitted  that  physicians  also 
knew  something  about  medical  matters  that  might  be  auxiliary 
to  jurispridence,  and  by  law  they  were  permitted  to  give  testi- 
mony in  the  same  case  with  surgeons. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  large  number  of  able  writers 
devoted  their  lives  to  Medico-legal  investigations,  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany.  The  Germans  have  especially  excelled  in  this 
department,  and  furnished  extensive  and  important  contributions 
to  its  stores  of  learning,  from  Henke  and  Gmelin  to  Wagner  and 
Casper.  The  proverbial  patient  German  research,  is  not  perhaps 
better  illustrated  in  their  theology  and  metaphysics,  than  in  th^ 
investigations  in,  and  contributions  to  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A  list  of  distinguished  names  also  adorn  the  history  of  the 
science  in  France,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Ambrose  Pare,  and 
culminating  in  the  distinguished  Orfila. 

England  has  not  been  noted  for  her  writers  on  Medical  Jniis- 
prudence  until  quite  recently.  Dr.  Farr,  in  about  the  year  1790, 
discussed  the  subject  in  a  little  work  on  the  "  Elements  of  Foren- 
sic Medicine."  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith  did  much  to  advance  the 
science.  He  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  Medical  Evidence 
generally,  without  however  being  very  close  or  definite,  the  only 
work,  perhaps,  ever  published  exclusively  on  that  subject  It 
has  not  been  republished  in  this  countiy,  and  is  out  of  print 
Recently  the  very  able  works  of  Dr  Guy,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Chris- 
tisoUf  abundantly  atone  for  past  delinquencies  in  this  field. 

In  the  United  States  the  distinguished  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadel- 
phia, ever  awake  to  the  advancement  of  his  favorite  science  in  all 
its  departments,  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  and  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  in  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1810.    lo 
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the  condnsion  of  that  lecture,  he  says:  ^^To  animate  you  to 
apply  to  the  study  all  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  our  lecture,  I  b^  you  to  recollect  the  extent  of  the  ser- 
vices you  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  render  to  individuals  and 
the  public ;  fraud  and  violence  may  be  detected  and  punished ; 
omnerited  infamy  and  death  may  be  prevented ;  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  may  be  saved  from  ruin ;  virgin  purity  and  innocence 
may  be  vindicated;  conjugal  harmony  and  happiness  may  be 
lestored;  unjust  and  oppressive  demands  upon  the  service  of 
your  fellow  citizens  may  be  obviated ;  and  the  sources  of  public 
misery  in  epidemic  diseases  may  be  removed  by  your  testimony 
in  courts  of  justice." 

The  importance  of  medical  knowledge  in  legal  investigations, 
fix>m  the  time  of  Dr.  Bush  until  the  present,  has  gradually,  but 
steadily  been  increasing,  tiU  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  legal 
pK^ession  and  the  public.  In  1823,  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Medical  Jurisprudenca  It  was  the 
first  American  work  worthy  the  subject  Favorably  received 
by  both  the  medical  and  legal  professions  from  the  outset,  it  has 
grown  from  a  moderate  sized  work  to  two  stout  volumes.  It  is 
a  compendium  or  encyclopedia  of  information  of  all  kinds  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Medical  Jmisprudence.  In  patient 
research  it  can  not  be  surpassed,  and  in  extent  of  detail  it  is 
complete,  if  not  even  burdensoma 

Dr.  I.  Hays,  about  the  year  1850,  published  lus  work  on 
Insanity.  It  at  once  became  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
In  originality  of  matter,  and  as  the  embodiment  of  extensive  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience ;  in  the  compactness  of  argument, 
and  beauty  of  style,  the  work  is  unequalled,  notwithstanding 
some  of  his  observations  and  theories  may  be  open  to  criticism. 

The  subject  of  insanity  is  surrounded  with  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  but  in  the  hands  of  this  great  master,  it  becomes 
more  intelligible,  and  the  claims  of  the  poor  unfortunate  maniac 
are  earnestly  and  eloquently  advocated  and  cared  for. 

ProC  Dean,  of  Albany,  has  published  a  very  thorou^  and 
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practical  work  on  the  subject  of  forensic  medicine.  The  Bobjec^ 
in  his  hands^  is  as  much  condensed  as  possible^  making  the  volume 
of  convenient  size. 

The  latest  work  upon  the  subject^  and  in  some  leqsects  tibe 
best^  is  the  able  compilation  of  Wharton  and  Stille. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  all  these  valuable  treatises  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  it  must  be  admitted  the  subject  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  So  far  as  the  practical  application  of  its  prindpleB 
is  concerned,  it  has  not  yet  assumed  the  hi^  and  desiiaUe 
position  of  a  specialty  in  our  colleges  of  law  and  medicine^ 
which  its  importance  demands.  Eminent  physicians,  like  Dr. 
Reese,  of  New  York,  are  advocating  more  prominence  for  these 
studies  in  our  colleges.  To  the  medical  student,  it  is  as  much  a 
necessity  as  chemistry  or  anatomy.  To  the  lawyer,  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  subject  of  evidence.  It  is  desirable  that 
some  leading  university  will  soon  establish  a  chair  devoted  to  the 
subject  The  Fox  ministry  of  1806  were  ridiculed  and  reviled, 
because  they  appointed  the  celebrated  Dr.  Duncan  to  the  first 
professorship  of  forensic  medicine  in  the  British  University. 
But  now,  no  professorship  is  more  honorable  or  more  highly 
valued  in  Great  Britain  than  that  of  Medical  Jurisprudeoca 
New  truths  and  new  application  of  old  ones  always  meet  with 
opposition ;  and  that  opposition  not  unfrequently  calls  to  its  aid 
ridicule.     This  has  been  encountered  and  overcome. 

One  important  cause  of  the  change  of  opinion,  or  rather  the 
recent  appreciation  of  medical  testimony  in  Medico-l^al  questions 
is,  that  it  has  been  so  oflen  demonstrated,  that  without  it  many 
of  the  most  startling  and  dangerous  crimes  would  go  undiscovered 
and  unpunished. 

Questions  of  identity  in  cases  of  violent  death,  and  when  tiiere 
is  exhumation,  can  seldom  be  settied  satisfactorily  without  the  aid 
of  the  medical  man.  His  peculiar  knowledge  in  regard  to  tiie 
peculiarity  of  sex,  the  facilities  his  scientific  knowledge  affords 
for  accounting  for  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  hair,  and  the 
probable  statar^  o{\h!^  body^  when  but  part  of  the  body  is  found, 
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lender  this  knowledge  indispensable  in  such  cases.  The  physi* 
cian's  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  formation  in  individuals^ 
learned  in  his  treatment  of  them^  gives  him  an  advantage  of 
knowledge  over  the  unprofessionaL  Thus  in  the  year  1814,  Dupuy- 
tren  identified  the  person  of  a  murdered  man^  by  observing  the 
malformation  of  the  hip  joint  which  he  had  been  called  upon 
before  to  examine.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Maria  Martin 
was  identified  eleven  months  afler  her  death  by  the  absence  of 
oertain  teeth  from  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  by  adhesions  of 
the  pleura,  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  occurring  before  death, 
it  being  proved  by  medical  attendants  that  she  had  suffered  fix)m 
inflammation  of  the  chest  shortly  before  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. The  body  of  Dr.  Parkman,  murdered  by  Prof.  Webster, 
was  identified  in  part  by  the  dentist  who  had  taken  a  cast  of  his 
lower  jaw  some  years  before  his  death,  which  cast  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  fragments  found  in  the  stove  where  the  head 
had  been  consumed.  The  exact  stature  of  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Parkman  were  also  determined  by  medical  men,  to  a  certainty, 
notwithstanding  part  of  the  lower  extremities  were  completely 
destroyed.  The  body  of  Charles  the  First  was  identified  when 
exhumed,  many  years  afler  his  death,  by  the  smooth  correspond- 
ing surfaces  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  showing  that  they  had 
been  separated  by  a  heavy,  sharp  instrument  Orfila  dauns 
tiiat  the  medical  man  can,  with  his  table,  take  any  one  of  the 
cylindrical  bones  of  the  body  and  determine  almost  exactly  the 
highth  of  the  body  to  which  the  b&ne  belongs.  Give  him  the 
kngth  of  the  femur,  or  the  humerus  especially,  and  he  will  give 
the  stature  of  the  body. 

The  physician  will  determine  the  age  of  a  deceased  person 
with  considerable  certainty,  from  the  process  of  ossification,  especi- 
ally during  the  early  and  latter  periods  of  life.  In  extreme  mal- 
ibnnation,  the  sex  can  only  be  determined  by  the  medical  man. 

The  ability  of  medical  men  to  determine  age  and  sex  when 

an  other  means  &0,  and  thereby  insure  the  punishment  of  crime^ 

is  iDnstmtod  in  a  case  reported  in  France.    In  1821^  a  VTomaxi 
19 
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lifing  in  the  ciiy  of  Pkirifl^  disappeared  nnder  enspiGuioB  ciraini- 
stanoea.  Several  penons  were  suspected  of  haTing  killed  hat. 
They  were  arrested  and  tried,  bat  for  want  of  evidenoe  were  sst 
at  liberty.  Some  eleven  years  afterward,  a  wdl-directed  reseaidi 
was  made  by  Orfila,  Mark,  Barrad,  Ghevallier  and  Boys  de 
Soury,  on  the  remains  of  a  person  boried  in  a  garden,  by  whidi 
evidence  was  brought  oat  to  convtet  the  parties  originally  sos- 
pected. 

The  points  the  investigating  committee  settled  to  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  the  conrt  and  all  others,  were:  that  these  bones,  which  had 
been  baried  eleven  years,  were:  1st  The  bones  of  a  kitmm 
skeleton;  2d.  That  the  skeleton  was  that  of  a  female;  3d.  That 
the  female  had  attained  the  age  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  years ; 
4tk  That  the  stature  was  about  four  feet  eight  or  nine  inches ; 
5th.  That  the  hair  of  the  female,  which  was  of  a  bright  blonde  cdor 
in  youth,  was  mixed  with  gray  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  6& 
That  the  hands  were  small ;  7th.  That  during  life,  the  bones  had 
never  suffered  any  injury ;  8tL  That  this  woman  died  of  strangu- 
lation, and  that  the  act  was,  to  all  appearances,  homicidal ;  9th. 
That  the  body  must  have  lain  several  years  in  the  earth. 

Thus  was  science  vindicated,  and  justice  satisfied  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  by  the  evidence  of  these  scientific  men,  afler 
eleven  years  had  thrown  oblivion  over  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  deatL  Many  cases  are  reported  where 
medical  testimony  has  exculpated  and  relieved  fix>m  danger  and 
death  the  innocent  wrongfully  accused  and  condemned. 

A  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Montbailly,  and  his  wife^  were 
tried  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Arras,  and  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  and  Montbailly  was  actually  executed  in  that  way, 
for  the  murder  of  a  widow  Montbailly,  aged  sixty.  The  w9b 
claimed  delay  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  which  was  granted. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated  physician,  Louis,  was  consalted 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  result  of  a  long  and  carelbl  in- 
vestigation was,  that  the  Montbaillys  were  probaUy  innooent^  as 
there  was  no  saffiden\>  eN\j\eiitf^^m  the  appearance  oftiie  body 
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after  deatih^  of  homicide.  The  woman  was  sayed  and  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  memory  of  Montbailly  exonerated. 

A  case  is  reported  in  the  London  Lancet,  where  one  brother 
was  supposed  to  have  killed  another  brother,  and  the  crime  was, 
afta*  many  years,  thought  to  be  discovered  by  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  bones.  They  were  examined  by  a  surgeon,  and 
(band  to  be  those  of  an  aged  female. 

Thomas  Bowenman  was  about  being  condemned,  in  1800,  in 
England,  for  the  murder  of  a  bastard  child,  by  pushing  an  awl 
into  its  head.  The  body  was  disinterred  and  examined  by  the 
coroner,  when  the  identical  hole  was  found  made  by  the  awl,  as 
the  witnass  had  stated.  Mr.  Sheldon,  a  surgeon  of  Exeter,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  case,  volunteered  and  attended  the  grand  jury. 
He  examined  the  skull,  and  was  satisfied  the  hole  was  a  natural 
foramen,  through  which  a  vein  passed.  He  satisfied  the  jury  of 
the  truth  of  this,  by  pointing  out  the  enamel  around  the  hole^ 
which  could  not  have  been  there  if  made  by  the  awl.  He  exhibi- 
ted several  skulls,  all  having  similar  perforations,  and  each  hole 
having  a  small  channel,  and  the  rim  or  edge  of  the  hole  being 
smooth  and  polished. 

The  noted  Eugene  Aram,  who  serves  as  one  of  Bulwer's 
heroes,  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Clarke,  after  a 
very  able  defense,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lacock,  a  celebrated 
surgeon.  He  said  in  evidence,  that  the  fracture  in  the  skull 
could  not  be  the  result  of  natural  decay,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
recent  fracture  by  the  instrument  with  which  it  had  been  disin- 
terred, but  was  of  many  years  standing.  The  skull  had  been 
buried  thirteen  years.  Though  convicted,  his  guilt  was  doubted 
by  many,  yet,  before  execution,  he  confessed  it,  thus  completely 
justifying  the  conclusions  of  the  medical  witness. 

In  the  year  of  1835,  in  Bordeaux,  a  son  was  apprehended  for 
the  murder  of  his  lather,  and  was  only  saved  by  medical  testi- 
mony when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  against  him. 
The  pistol  with  which  the  old  man  was  killed,  was  found  still  in 
bis  hand,  although  the  upper  part  of  his  head  had  been  blown 
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oS,  and  in  a  position  where  the  force  of  grayiiy  would  have  taken 
it  to  the  floor.  It  was  considered  probable  that  the  son  had  thos 
placed  the  pistol  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of  suicide.  There 
never  had  been  any  diflSculty,  as  was  known,  between  the  parties, 
though  there  was  some  property  involved  that  would  descend  to 
the  son.  The  old  man  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity ;  still  the 
position  of  the  pistol  was  against  the  son.  The  medical  testi- 
mony rebutted  the  idea,  by  stating  what  is  well  known  to  anato- 
mists and  physiologists,  that  the  contraction  of  the  fingers  often 
remains  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  after  a  sudden,  violent 
death,  whereas,  in  this  case  especially,  the  weapon  was  firmly 
held.  It  was,  therefore,  pronounced  a  case  of  suicide,  and  the 
defendant  discharged. 

This  class  of  cases  having  impressed  upon  the  unprofessional 
that  there  can  not  be  more  important  evidence,  —  evidence 
fraught  with  greater  consequences  to  life,  liberty,  reputation  and 
property, — all  the  dearest  interests  of  man, — ^thau  that  of  the 
medical  witness,  and  that  his  position  is  important 

Medical  evidence  has  thus  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
society  and  the  courts,  until  its  claims  are  about  to  be  realized. 


CHAPTER  XX.  I 

THE  IHFOBTANOE  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 
«CUILIB£T  IN  SUA  ARTE  PEBITO  EST  CBEDENDUH."    Co.  Litt.  125. 

No  person,  whether  professioDal  or  unprofessional,  educated  or 
otherwise,  is  properly  qualified  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  as 
a  witness,  with  credit  to  himself  or  justice  to  the  cause  he  would 
dacidate,  without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  duties,  rights  and 
privileges  that  surround  him  while  occupying  so  important  a 
positioiL 

While  but  little,  comparatively,  is  expected  of  timid  ignorance 
and  weak  and  trembling  inexperience;  much,  very  much,  is  righir 
folly  required  and  looked  for  from  the  learned  and  public  man. 
If  the  former  are  able  to  command  presence  of  mind  and  lan- 
guage sufficiently  intelligible  to  be  understood,  it  is  as  much  or 
more  than  is  expected  of  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  man  of 
public  and  professional  pretensions.  He  is  measured,  properly, 
by  a  different  and  more  exact  and  rigid  rule.  If  he  fails  to  fur- 
nish good  measure,  he  will  most  certainly  leave  the  stand  dis- 
graced, and  his  friends  chagrined  and  disappointed. 

There  is  no  situation,  perhaps,  where  the  professional  medical 
man  can  be  placed,  wherein  he  will  be  subjected  to  a  more 
thorough,  rigid  and  severe  criticism,  as  to  what  he  says,  how  he 
says  it,  and  the  reason  why  he  says  it,  with  all  the  influences 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  what  he  says,  than  as  a  medical 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  under  the  eagle  eye  of  an  able  judge, 
the  severe  and  interested  scrutiny  of  counsel,  and  the  candid, 
impartial  observation  of  a  jury.  This  is  not  only  forcibly  true 
as  to  the  position  of  the  medical  witness,  but  is  almost  savagely 
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80.  On  the  one  hand,  the  party  by  and  for  whom  he  is  called, 
seems  to  expect  that  he  will  say  nothing  tiiat  will  damage  him, — 
that  the  weight  of  his  character,  professional  reputation,  position, 
influence,— every  thing,  will  all  go  to  favor  his  interests ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  this  very  weight  of  character,  influence  etc, 
will  arouse  the  resisting  enei^es  of  the  opposite  party,  to  oontia- 
dict,  break  down,  and  destroy  the  effect  of  such  testimony.  An 
important  witness  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  as  it  were, — a 
conspicuous  mai*k  as  he  is, — will  do  well  if  he  comes  off  without 
being  badly  wounded. 

One  important  cause  of  much  of  the  uiyust  reproach  and 
odium  attaching  to  the  medical  profession,  and  why  emfnriinsBi 
and  quackery  flourish,  is,  that  the  peculiar  provinoe  a^  duties 
of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  lay  out  of  si^t^ — Chidden  fnm 
the  world  at  larga  Much  that  is  claimed  as  having  been  aooom- 
plished,  can  not  be  seen  and  tested  by  a  discerning  public.  Ore^ 
is  often  given,  therefore,  and  censure  meted  out,  where  they  are 
not  deserved.  The  public  have  no  means  of  determining  just 
what  has  transpired  or  been  done  within  ^e  private  sanctity  of 
the  bed-chamber. 

The  practice  of  law  in  this  respect  is  the  very  opposite  of 
medicine.  lu  that  profession  all  the  duties  of  the  attorney  are 
exposed  to  the  full  gaze  of  the  world, — all  his  acts  are  liable  to  be 
overhauled,  discussed  and  exposed  by  a  court  which  has  not  only 
the  right  to  reprimand  him  if  guilty  of  quackery  or  dishonesty, 
but  the  power  to  throw  him  over  the  bar.  Then  the  bar  of  puU&o 
opinion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  him  than  that  of  his  profession, 
if  possible,  because  from  the  publicity  of  all  his  acts,  he  is  veiy 
soon  assigned  by  the  public  his  proper  position,  both  for  honesty 
and  for  ability.  Had  the  medical  profession  this  ordeal  tiirou^ 
which  to  pass,  and  a  tribunal  to  which  it  was  thus  responsible,  and 
by  which  its  members  could  be  called  to  an  account,  charlatanism 
would  soon  be  driven  out  of  the  profession  and  comp^ed  to  band 
with  pettifoggers. 

The  value  of  this  public  position,  as  a  medical  witness^  tbero- 
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Cm^ — ^to  one  who  is  equal  to  the  duties  thus  imposed — ^is  beyoDd 
wtimatioD.  It  its^  la  &ct,  about  the  only  chance  the  medical  man 
has  of  vindicating  a  noble  science^  and  a  noble  manhood.  To 
him  alone  the  comi;  and  jury  look  for  a  solution  of  the  dark  and 
difficult  proUems  of  a  scientific  and  medidnal  nature^  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  examine  and  pass  upon,  and  of  which  they  have 
bnt  little  or  no  knowledge.  These  questions  are  vast  and  unlinu«> 
ted  in  thdr  lange^  and  many  of  them  soundless  in  iheii  depth. 
Whether  the  question  under  investigation  has  refo^nce  to  the 
diaracter  of  a  disease,  or  whether  it  is  not  simulated;  whether  it 
b  one  of  the  thousand  questions  having  a  seioial  bearing ;  or  does 
it  rdate  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  society  or  of  towns ;  does  it 
velato  to  the  great  matter  of  life  insurance,  survivorship^  legiti- 
jMoy,  age,  identity,  the  severity  of  punishment^  at  home  or  at 
sohod,  the  health  of  a  nation  or  the  value  of  a  slave ;  or  is  it 
idwther  death  is  real  or  only  apparent ; — if  real,  was  it  from 
natural  causes  or  otherwise; — did  the  cause  of  death  proceed 
fiom  the  deceased,  or  another ; — ^if  from  another,  was  it  a  homi- 
tide  or  an  accidental  death,  and  what  were  the  agents  used  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  application ;  if  poison  is  the  agent^ 
of  what  kind,  and  to  what  extent  did  it  contribute  to  the  death ; — 
what  natural  disease  is  attended  with  similar  symptoms;  or  is  it 
•one  of  tiie  infinite,  mysterious,  and  most  diflScult  of  all  problems, 
•— 4hose  relatiug  to  the  mind ;-— in  either  and  all  of  these  cases^ 
imd  in  many  others,  upon  the  medical  witness  almost  alone  rests 
the  re^nsibility  of  a  solution. 

There  can  not  trans[Hre  a  business  transaction  of  any  kind,  an 
act  civil  or  criminal,  of  which  courts  have  jurisdiction^  but  what 
may  involve  some  medical  question,  demanding  the  attendance 
«nd  testimony  of  the  medical  witness ;  because  the  mind  as  an 
element,  must,  of  course,  enter  into  all  accountable  acts,  wheth^ 
4if  a  criminal  or  civil  bearing ;  and  whether  the  act  is  rational,  is 
A  question  in  the  main  for  the  physician. 

Thus,  the  highest  interest  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  whole 
&milies,  and  even  the  safety  of  society  itself  depend  oonstantiy 
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and  necessarily  npon  medical  testimony.  Not  only  questions  ^ 
property  and  life,  bat  those  which  are  dearer  and  of  more  vabw 
than  property  or  life, — Character  and  Reputation^ — are  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  witness. 

No  class  of  witnesses  dispose  by  thdr  testimony  of  larger 
amounts  of  money  than  this  dass.  The  greatest  fortunes  over 
coDected  together  by  financial  ability,  have  been  distributed  by 
medical  men  upon  the  witness  stand,  in  contests  over  the  Tali£fy 
of  wills.  In  the  cdebrated  P&rrish  will  case,  decided  in  New  York 
dty,  December  10, 1857,  by  Judge  Bradford,  a  large  fortune  was 
diverted  from  the  channel  indicated  by  the  testator,  by  medical 
testimony.     The  law  books  are  fiiU  of  illustrations  of  this  iiict 

If  such  is  the  grand  province  of  tiie  medical  witness,  and  such 
the  importance  of  his  testimony,  how  and  why  is  it  that  he  does 
not  strive  harder  and  more  successfully  to  come  up  to  its  require- 
ments, and  completely  occupy  the  extensive  field  bdonging  tfaos 
exclusivdy  to  him  ?  And  why  are  not  members  of  the  bar  more 
ready  to  admit  the  great  significance  and  importance  of  this  kind 
of  evidence,  and  treat  it  with  that  consideration  and  respect  its 
merits  demand  ? 

Beside  the  importance  of  Medical  Evidence  to  the  correct 
administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  the  public 
position  of  the  medical  man  as  a  witness, — a  position  so  much 
dreaded  by  many,  —  may  be  to  him  personally  of  significant 
impoilance.  Society,  with  her  hundred  eyes,  is  looking  at  him, 
and  listening  to  what  he  says.  Those  who  rely  upon  what  the 
medical  man  says  as  authority  on  medical  matters,  in  their  families, 
await  with  no  less  interest,  when  they  listen  to  him  in  the  court 
room ;  but  with  almost  the  certain  assurance  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  true  value  of  such  confidence  will  be  determined.  The 
physician's  influence  will  be  either  much  stronger  than  before^  or 
it  will  be  annihilated.  While  ignorance  and  deception,  like  death, 
may  be  triumphant  in  the  sick  room  without  b^ng  called  to  an 
account  or  cross-examined,  in  open  court  they  can  find  no  refuge 
or  protection,  but  will  most  certainly  be  exposed. 
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The  phystcian^s  life  is  not  always  seen,  though  it  may  be  felt 
He  has,  for  this  reason,  comparatively  few  opportunities  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  publicly.  The  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
many.  As  a  witness,  the  medical  man  has  an  opportnnity  to 
show  to  the  world  just  what  his  position  as  a  thinker  is ;  just 
what  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  and  in  what  manner  he  handles 
and  applies  it ; — how  he  reasons  upon  the  &cts  in  his  possession, 
in  making  up  the  conclusions  he  gives  to  the  jury  as  opinions, 
etc.  In  short,  on  the  witness  stand,  his  waght  is  accurately 
taken,  and  his  proper  place  assigned.  Illustrations  of  this  are 
not  uncommon. 

Prof  J.  P.  K  ■  ,  whose  general  knowledge  and  great 
acquirements  as  a  Natun^st,  render  him  wortliy  to  be  caUed  the 
Humboldt  of  the  West,  was  first  marked  as  a  physician  of  close 
thought  and  of  superior  powers,  upon  the  witness  stand.    Mr. 

W y  a  celebrated  lawyer,  of  Cincinnati,  being  one  of  the 

counsel  in  the  case,  saw  at  once,  from  the  cool,  clear,  and  logical 
manner  in  which  he  deposed,-— defending  and  fortifying  his 
points  folly,  by  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  that  accompanied 
them, — ^that  the  witness  was  competent  to  fill  a  Professor's  Chair, 
and  immediately  on  his  return  to  Cincinnati,  called  him  to  that 

position,  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of  which  Mr.  W was 

a  leading  tnistee.    Prof  K was  at  the  time  a  country 

physician,  and  generally  unknown.  The  ability  of  the  witness, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  lawyer  have  been  amply  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  long  and  distinguished  professional  life,  in  the 
Ugher  walks  of  the  profession  and  its  sister  sciences,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished professor. 

A  distinguished  living  politician,  now  the  popular  governor  of 
a  great  Western  State,  a  few  years  ago,  was  practicing  medicine 
amid  the  fogs  and  fevers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  obscurity 
and  poverty ;  when  he  was  brought  into  prominent  notice,  and 
his  talents  admitted,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  was  ProC 

K Thus,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  as  it 

always  will,  they  were  found  ready  and  able  to  improve  it 
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True  greatness  will  always  be  acknowledged  sooner  or  later. 
ScMnetimes  it  is  late,  because  an  opportunity  is  wanting  fiir  itf 
conspicuous  development  During  a  lifetime^  howeyer,  that  <^ 
portuniiy  will  occur.  To  the  physician,  as  to  ail  othens,  if  he  is 
qualified  for  his  duties^ — truly  rq^nresenting  his  noble  profession^ — 
if  he  possesses  the  real  elements  of  solid  knowledge  and  wortIv<— 
there  is  a  time  when  these  qualifications  will  be  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged. 

Let  eveiy  member  of  the  profession  of  medicine  who  would 
defend  its  claims  to  honor  and  usefulness,  and  win  for  himadf  a 
distinguished  position  in  its  ranks,  and  in  the  world,  prepare  him* 
self  well  and  thoroughly  to  mount  upon  the  witness  stand  with 
a  firm,  elastic  step,  feeling  an  assurance  that  it  is  the  most 
&yorabl6  and  distinguished  position  he  can  occupy  as  a  represents* 
tiye  of  his  profession  or  of  his  own  acquirements. 

To  suocessfiilly  fulfill  the  expectation  of  firiends, — to  vindicata 
an  honorable  profession  fix)m  ui\just  reproach, — to  render  the 
malice  or  opposition  of  enemies  and  opponents  harmless^ — to 
sustain  reputation  and  self  respect,  and  above  all,  to  yindicata 
truth,  by  contributing  to  the  ends  of  justice;  the  professional 
medical  witness  when  he  appears  upon  the  stand,  must  understand 
well  the  general  rules  of  evidence, — without  their  detail, — that 
govern  him,  and  like  all  other  witnesses  who  appear  as  experts^  ha 
must  also  understand  thoroughly  the  specuUty  upon  which  he  is 
called  to  express  an  opinion. 

Without  this  knowledge  of  the  general  rules  of  law  that  bear 
upon  him  as  a  witness,  he  is  constantly  liable  to  interruption 
and  reproof,  which  always  embarrass  the  witness,  and  nratralize 
the  effect  of  his  testimony.  With  that  fair  knowledge,  however, 
which  any  intelligent  man  may  obtain  of  the  general  princiito 
of  evidence  bearing  upon  him,  a  great  and  constant  source  of  irri- 
tation is  avoided,  and  the  protection  and  respect  of  the  court  and 
counsel  secured.  Without  it,  though  intelligent  in  other  respects^ 
discomfiture,  disgrace  and  chagrin  are  almost  inevitable ; — bui^ 
possessing  this  knowledge  of  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  witnessi 
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and  a  dfiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  special  matter  he  ia 
aopposed  to  repioBent  and  understand  bettw  than  others^  there  is 
no  position  in  which  be  can  be  placed,  more  &vorable  to  a  ridi 
harvest  of  honor,  reputation  and  future  success. 

But  above  all  these  consideFations,  the  great  cause  of  justioe, 
whether  in  criminal  or  civil  cases,  demands,  at  the  hands  of  the 
profesdonal  medical  witness,  a  dear  explanation  and  eluddation 
of  the  matter  in  issue,  if  bdonging  to  his  fidd,  irrespectiye  of 
file  opinions  of  court,  jury,  attorneys,  sodety,  or  tiie  result 

Any  person  may  be  a  common  witness  when  there  is  no  legal 
disability)  and  testify  as  to  &cts,  and  if  there  is  a  willful  misrqu» 
amtation  or  a  mistaken  statement,  it  may  be  corrected  by  others ; 
this  is  not  so  easily  done  where  the  point  in  issue  involves 
wrientific  knowledge.  In  most  communities,  outside  of  large 
dties,  the  solution  of  this  dass  of  problems  depends  upon  a  veiy 
few,  if  indeed,  upon  more  than  two  or  three.  As  the  medical 
and  surgical  man  is  the  guardian  of  the  people's  health  and  lives^ 
fai  his  usual  every-day  business,  so  is  he  in  another  equally  inw 
portant  sense,  the  protector  of  the  community, — as  well  as  of 
fliose  indicted  for,  or  charged  innocently  with  crime, — ^in  the  great 
fidd  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  when  the  subject  relates  to  the 
Bomentous  questions  of  life,  health  or  death ;  subjects,  around 
which  duster  a  multitude  of  questions  to  be  passed  upon  and 
itottted  alone  in  courts  of  justice,  on  the  testimony  of  medical  and 
surgical  witnesses. 

In  homidde  or  in  the  contests  over  the  validity  of  wills,  insanity 
and  imbecility  play  an  important  part  There  is  scarcely  a  case 
of  homidde,  where  the  evidences  of  guilt  is  overwhelming,  that 
the  defense  made  for  the  prisoner  is  not  that  of  insanity.  If  a 
man  happens  to  die,  possessed  of  rdigion  enough  to  make  a  fair, 
charitable  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  his  property,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  alleviating  some  of  the  hard  paths  and  fortunes  of  life, 
or  for  affording  greater  ftdlities  for  the  education  of  the  indigent 
or  firiend^ ;  then  most  assuredly  he  is  imbecile  or  insane. 

Thus  this  special  and  magnificent^  yet  dark  and  most  difficult  of 
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all  BtudieSy  insanity ;  in  some  of  its  various  forms^  is  constanfly 
before  the  courts,  and  the  opinions  of  medical  men  constantiy 
needed  and  depended  upon  for  its  solution.  To  guide  the  court 
safely  at  this  pointy  the  witness  must  not  only  understand  the 
basis  or  the  machinery  of  mind, — anatomy  and  physiology, — 
but  he  must  be  well  versed  in  the  etherial  world  of  metaphy^ 
or  psychology  in  their  widest  sense. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  writers  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  indeed,  of  elementary  law  writers  of 
high  standing,  and  also  of  the  medical  witness  himself,  that 
medical  testimony  is  not  appreciated  or  treated  by  the  l^^l  pro- 
fession with  the  consideration  its  character  and  value  waixant 
There  is  too  much  ground  for  these  complaints^  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  medical  witness.  He  does  not  always  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  that  courtesy  and  candor  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
^^  doctors ''  who  often  intrude  themselves  upon  the  court  and  bar, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  do,  by  their 
ignorance,  self-conceit,  and  disgusting  assurance  and  complacency, 
present  so  perfect  an  embodiment  of  egotism  and  imbecility,  that 
every  man  of  common  sense  is  at  once  disgusted  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  groundless  pretension ;  and  the  worthy  members  of  a 
noble  profession  have  to  bear  unjustly,  the  odium  and  reproadi 
thus  wrongfully  incurred  and  heaped  upon  it,  through  the  impu- 
dence, imposition  and  ignorance,  of  knaves  and  fools. 

The  court  and  bar  should  remember,  that  a  profession  or 
science  that  can  live,  flourish  and  bless  mankind,  notwithstanding 
the  loathful  and  deadly  influence  of  charlatans, — a  fungous  growth 
upon  the  body  of  the  profession,  like  a  cancer  upon  the  breast 
of  womanhood,  constantiy  eating  out  its  life  and  presenting  a 
tormenting  and  disgusting  ulcer, — must  have  great  vitality  and 
tenacity  of  life,  worthy  of  their  respect  and  admiration. 

What  other  profession  than  the  medical,  could  have  carried  for 
so  long  a  time  such  ^  a  body  of  death,^'  and  still  survive^  ap- 
parently more  strong  and  vigorous  than  ever  from  centuiyto 
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oentory?  No  sooner  do  the  recuperative  powers  of  tbe  pro- 
fession throw  off,  by  the  process  of  sloughing,  one  fungous  growth, 
dian  another  springs  up,  to  be  in  turn  thrown  off;  yet  the  science 
of  medicine  lives  on.  Its  history  commenced  and  runs  parallel 
with  tbe  human  race ;  and  we  may  hope  that  tbe  day  is  not 
&r  distant  when  the  profession  of  medicine  will  be  completely 
disenthralled  and  rejuvenated  from  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  always  had  to  contend,  and  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance,  pursue  its  glorious  mission  of  lengthening  life,  relieving 
pain,  and  cheering  and  blessing  mankind.  These  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  troubles,  connected  with  the  medical  profession,  attor- 
neys should  bear  in  mind  when  they  would  censure  that  profession. 

But  to  take  the  case  as  we  find  it,  the  only  chance  for  the 
medical  witness  in  court,  is  to  present  clearly,  true  science,  and  as 
far  as  possible  the  reasons  for  the  opinions  given ;  and  his  testi- 
mony will  be  understood  to  mean  something,  and  he  will,  at 
least,  be  respected  by  the  court  and  bar. 

Strength  of  character,  candor,  intelligence,  manly  diffidence 
on  questions  that  science  can  not  yet  fathom,  chamcterizo  the 
true  medical  man,  who,  by  hard  labor  and  severe  study,  has 
comprehended  his  science  so  far  as  possible.  It  gives  to  him  a 
proper  confidence  and  self-reliance;  enabling  the  court  and 
attorneys  to  distinguish  the  true  representative  of  science,  fiom 
the  impostor,  who  will  be  glad  to  retreat  to  an  oblivion  that  can 
alone  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt  and  presump- 
tion. Indeed,  this  is  true  to-day ;  the  true  medical  man,  when 
lie  comes  upon  the  stand,  though  there  may  be  much  prejudice 
against  him  at  the  outset,  will  soon  disarm  that  prejudice,  and 
all  that  he  says  will  be  taken  as  evidence ;  while  the  counterfeit 
will  be  as  surely  nailed  to  the  counter. 

No  man  should  presume  to  covie  upon  the  stand  to  enlighten 
a  court  in  a  difficult  case,  unless  he  is  able  to  do  so.  Such  an 
one,  though  called,  and  full  of  confidence,  will  go  off  with  credit 
only,  by  frankly  admitting  that  he  can  not  throw  light  upon  the 
subject    He  then  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  man. 
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which  he  is  not,  if  he  will  pretend  to  palm  off  his  ignorance  upon 
a  court  and  jury  for  true  scienca 

That  witness  who  undertakes  to  elucidate  what  he  can  only 
render  more  obscure,  can  not  and  ought  not  receire  imy  &Tor  at 
the  hands  of  the  court  or  bar.  The  medical  witness  sometimee 
complains  that  he  is  compelled  to  appear  as  a  witness,  and  then 
must  submit  to  abuse,  and  perhaps  ridicula  This  may  some* 
times  happen,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  deliberate,  candid  and 
intelligent  witness  will  be  thus  used,— -certainly  not  by  a  court 
No  witness  is  ever  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  to  whcd  he 
don  ^t  know.  He  may  be  compelled  to  attend  at  court  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena ;  but  if  he  testifies,  or  attempts  to,  upon  a 
subject  requiring  opinions^  upon  which  he  has  no  well«settled  and 
well-defined  ideas,  fixed  and  definite,  it  is  his  own  &ult,  for  which 
he  alone  is  to  blame ;  for  no  one  but  himself  can  know  so  weD 
as  he, — until  he  has  exposed  himself, — ^how  unfit  he  is  for  the 
occasion. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  under  which  some  medical  witnesses 
labor,  that  because  of  the  simple  feet  that  they  are  called  ^  doc- 
tors,'' they  can  appear  upon  the  witness  stand  and  decide  those 
momentous  questions  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  will  not 
be  tolerated.  However  anxious  an  incompetent  witness  may  be^ 
to  appear  learned,  and  however  hard  he  may  labor  to  show  it>  he 
will  ever  find  it  uphill  business  to  make  the  court  and  counsel 
believe  that  he  is  really  so.  To  appear  really  learned,  he  must 
be  able  to  make  the  subject  upon  which  he  gives  an  opinion, 
clear,  and  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  opinion.  He  must 
be  not  only  a  thinker  himself,  but  must  satisfy  others  that  he  is 
master  of  the  subject.  Take  almost  any  one  of  the  important 
scientific  questions  upon  which  the  professional  witness  is  called 
to  pass  an  opinion,  and  unless  he  has  looked  at  the  subject  before, 
with  a  purpose  to  understand  it,— comprehending  its  extent, 
weight  and  relations, — he  will  find  it  to  have  suddenly  assumed 
an  importance  he  has  not  before  suspected,  just  at  a  time  when 
the  discovery  will  add  to  his  confusion  and  chagrin.     It  is  betttf 
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to  make  this  discovery  in  the  quiet  stilliiess  and  secoiify  of  soli- 
tuy  thoa^t  and  stady,  than  under  the  eye  of  a  judge  and  the 
aevere  scmtiny  of  counsel 

A  man^  wlrather  learned  or  not^  whether  in  court  or  out  of 
coort^  will  talk  clearly  upon  a  subject  he  well  understands, 
whether  it  is  scientific  or  otherwise;  but  unless  it  is  clear  in  his 
own  mind,  his  account  of  it  will  be  confiised  and  unsatisfiu)tory. 
No  amount  of  windy  pretension  or  technical  verbosity,  will  help 
him  out  of  the  ridiculous  portion  into  which  he  has  voluntarily 
and  impudently  placed  himself,  by  pretending  to  do  what  he  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  accomplish.  It  is  this  profusion  of  dis- 
agreeable assurance,  empty  preteiunon,  gassy  reputation,  wise 
looks  and  big  words,  that  so  often  disgust  the  court  and  counsel^ 
and  bring  disgrace  upon  those  who  are  really  high-minded,  learned 
and  candid. 

William  Hunter  says :  ^^  To  make  a  show,  and  appear  learned 
and  ingenious  in  natural  knowledge,  may  flatter  vanity ;  to  know 
Acts,  to  separate  them  from  supposition,  to  arrange  and  connect 
them,  to  make  them  plain  to  ordiuary  capacities,  and  above  all, 
to  point  out  the  useful  applications,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more 
laudable,  and  shall  be  the  object  of  my  ambition.'' 

When  the  matter  at  issue  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  com- 
mand able  counsel  in  conducting  it,  all  fiJse  pretension  on  the 
part  of  the  witness  will  be  at  once  detected  and  exposed,  whether 
professional  or  unproPessionaL 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  MEDICAL  WITNESSES 

This  whole  subject  of  Medical  Evidence  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  the  medical  profession  at  larga  The  witness  stand 
should  be  the  arena  upon  which  the  scientific  man  should  gladly 
appear^  as  the  public  vindicator  of  justice;  thereby  defending 
and  vindicating  his  own  noble  profession  from  the  discredit 
brought  upon  it  by  the  illiterate  hangers-on,  who  claim  to  repre- 
sent it,  but  do  not  any  more  truly,  than  does  the  miserable  petti- 
fogger truly  represent  the  high-minded,  intelligent  and  honorable 
lawyer. 

He  who  studies  well  the  office  of  the  professional  witness,— com- 
bining, as  it  does,  the  importance  of  the  evidence,  and  the  value 
of  the  position  to  the  witness  himself, — ^will  be  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  involved,  and  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  an  easy  and  honorable,  as  well  as  pleasant  discharge  of 
its  functions. 

The  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  must  be  read,  studied 
and  analyzed ;  a  great  deal  will  be  found  practically  useless,  bat 
what  is  of  real  value  must  be  treasured  up  under  the  light  of  a 
good  judgment 

Nor  in  them  does  the  medical  witness  find  those  directions  he 
needs  to  prepare  him  for  the  vastly  important  duties  of  makii^ 
up  and  giving  opinions,  that  are  to  be  received  by  a  coort  and 
jury  as  &ct8,  and  that  will  warrant  them  in  rendering  a  verdict 
or  judgment  upon  such  opinions. 

(304) 
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Br.  0.  R  Coventiy,  of  Utica,  New  York,  makes  the  foDowing 
snggestioDB  to  the  medical  witness,  in  an  abte  report  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of 
Insanity:  ^I^  however,  he  concludes  to  form  an  opinion  and 
testify,  there  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  which  he  should 
adopt,  not  only  to  give  force  to  his  testimony  but  for  his  own 
protection. 

1.  He  should  listen  attentively  to  the  testimony,  as  to  all  the 
fiicts  in  the  case,  and  avail  himself  of  every  authentic  means  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion. 

2.  He  should  studiously  guard  against  being  Inassed,  either  by 
popular  clamor,  or  because  he  is  called  by  one  ride  rather  than 
the  other.  He  is  to  form  his  opinion  exdusivdy  torn  what 
appears  in  evidence,  excluding,  as  &r  as  posriUe^  any  previous 
{prejudices,  or  what  he  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  or  heard 
from  rumor. 

3.  The  medical  witness  is  not  to  take  into  consideration  the 
influence  which  his  testimony  may  have  on  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  or  the  case  under  consideration,  if  he  is  testifying  as  to  fitct& 
He  states  the  facts  as  he  understands  them.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
qfanion,  drawn  from  the  &cts,  he  should  state  it  honestiy ;  but, 
if  he  has  doubts,  he  should  express  them. 

4.  The  expert  is  called  to  testify  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  testi- 
mony given,  and  though  he  may  have  his  own  doubts  of  the 
famth  of  the  testimony,  yet,  if  it  stands  unimpeached,  he  must 
reedve  it  as  trua  It  is  not  proper  for  him  to  call  in  question 
ilie  testimony  of  another  witness ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not 
required  to  say  he  believes  him,  but  can  say  that  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  or  witnesses  prove  so  and  so,  leaving  the  jury  to 
judge  of  its  credibility. 

6.  A  medical  witness  should  not  assume  the  province  of  the 
jury ;  as,  for  instance,  to  say  a  particular  wound  was  the  cause 
of  death ;  he  should  only  state  what  would  be  the  ordinary  effect 
of  such  a  wound ;  or,  in  a  question  of  insanity,  that  the  testi- 
mony given  was  an  evidence,  or  was  not  an  evidence  of  insanity. 
20 
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6.  The  medical  wkuees  should  have  his  mind  My  prqMffed, 
before  taking  the  stand,  as  to  what  he  can  testify  to,  and  his 
leasons,  if  they  are  required.  He  should,  in  his  testimony,  aTmd, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  technical  or  profesmonal  term% 
which  the  jury  would  not  be  likely  to  understand ;  but  if  unavoid- 
able, then  their  meaning  should  be  explained  to  the  jury.  In 
giving  his  testimony,  he  should  keep  cool  and  collected,  and  not 
permit  himself  to  be  irritated  or  confused  by  the  counsel;  and 
should  avoid  introducing  any  expression  or  opinion  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  cause  before  the  court"^ 

Though  the  medical  witness  may  feel  that  he  is  someiames  too 
roughly  handled  by  counsel,  he  should  remember  that  the  ablest 
and  best  judges  and  lawyers  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  and 
importance  of  his  position. 

Chief  Justice  Homblower,  on  one  occasion,  said :  ^I  consider 
the  administration  of  Criminal  law  greatly  indebted  to  medical 
men  for  the  results  of  their  valuable  experience  and  professioud 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  I  believe  those  judges 
who  carefully  study  the  medical  writers,  and  pay  the  most  respect- 
fiil,  but  discriminating  attention  to  their  scientific  researches  on 
the  subject,  will  seldom,  if  ever,  submit  a  case  to  a  jury  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hazard  the  conviction  of  deranged  men."* 

Judge  Capron,  who  so  ably  presided  over  the  celebrated 
Huntington  trial  in  the  city  of  New  York,  said  on  that  occasion: 
^^  Insanity,  or  mental  alienation,  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
received  the  attention  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  all 
enlightened  governments ;  able  professors  in  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  other  profound  scholars,  have  studied  and  examined 
the  structures  and  functions  of  the  human  system,  the  laws 
and  operations  of  mind,  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other,  and 
their  mutual  influence  as  a  united  organism,  and  have  deducted 
results,  and  demonstrated  their  correctness  by  practical  illos- 


^  Pamphlet  Report,  p.  61. 

>  The  Spencer  Case,  1  Zab.  271. 
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trationSy  and  logical  deductions  from  established  data;  these 
results  the  courts  have  never  Med  to  sanction  as  soon  as  their 
kamed  authors  had  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  subject^  and 
practical  experience  had  attested  their  certainty.''^ 

The  medical  witness,  unlike  the  ordinary  witness,  does  not,  as 
a  general  thing,  testify  to  matter-of-&ct  that  comes  within  his 
own  knowledge  from  the  exercises  of  his  senses,  but  he  must 
give  the  deductions  or  inferences  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fitcts  as  given  by  others, — ^that  is  to  say,  certain  &cts  being 
given,  he  is  to  state  the  general  principle  which  they  indicate 
or  involve,  so  &r  as  it  bears  on  the  question  at  issue. 

The  &ct8  upon  which  the  medical  witness  may  suddenly  be 
called  to  give  an  opinion  may  be  new  to  him ;  they  may  be 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  wide  domain  peculiar  to  the  scien- 
tific physician  or  surgeon ;  yet  there  may  be  no  time  for  much 
reflection,  or  for  a  reference  to  authority.  The  counsel  who 
manage  the  case,  can  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  familiarize 
tiiemselves  with  all  the  points  of  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  is 
their  duty  so  to  do ;  but  the  medical  witness,  upon  whose  testi- 
mony the  case  may  turn,  is  brought  upon  the  stand  without  any 
intimation,  perhaps,  as  to  the  case,  or  the  points  upon  which  he  is 
called.  Now,  this  is  quite  different  from  being  suddenly  called 
into  court  to  state  a  fact, — ^what  one  has  seen  or  heard.  All  the 
common  witness  has  to  do,  is  simply  to  tell  the  truth ;  when  he 
has  done  this,  his  highest  duty  is  accomplished ;  but  the  medical 
witness  must  know  the  facts  first,  constituting  the  case  upon 
which  his  opinion  is  desired ;  then  he  must  apply  to  these  &cts 
the  special  knowledge  he  has  of  other  scientific  facts,  established 
perhaps  by  many  difficult  experiments  of  different  experimenters 
in  various  countries,  and  possibly,  in  different  ages.  Upon 
this  chain  of  facts,  one  end,  or  the  whole  of  which  may  lay 
completely  beyond  the  reach  and  sight  of  the  court  and  jury, 
his  reasoning  must  be  correct,  or  his  opinion  will  be  erroneous. 

1  Trial  of  HnntiDgton,  444. 
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The  court  and  all  parties  concerned  have  a  rij^t  to  know  npon 
just  what  evidence  the  jury  found  their  verdict  whether  they  can 
uBderstand  it  or  not;  that  if  there  is  any  thing  that  influences  the 
verdict  that  is  ill^I,  redress  may  be  had  by  a  new  trial  or 
otherwise. 

After  he  has  thus  applied  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  &ct8 
as  stated  by  others^  reaching  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind,  he  is 
then  to  give  the  opinion  to  which  he  comes,  to  the  jury  or  court 
His  duty,  therefore,  involves  all  that  constitutes  true  logic  and 
correct  reasoning;  while  an  ordinary  memory  will  enable  the 
common  witness  to  state  what  he  has  seen. 

The  medical  witness  then,  can  only  be  prepared  to  do  credit  to 
himself)  justice  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  case 
upon  which  he  is  called,  and  honor  to  the  profesaon  he  r^rre* 
sents,  by  a  thorough,  well-ordered,  well-digested  knowledge  and 
complete  understanding  of  his  profession,  in  all  its  extenrive  and 
intricate  departments; — upon  questions  in  any  of  which  he  may  be 
called  to  give  an  opinion.  In  short,  all  the  careful  study,  close 
observation,  correct  reasoning,  clearness  of  understanding,  pre- 
cision of  thought,  necessary  to  carry  the  medical  man  safely 
through  a  life  of  active  practice,  without  rendering  himself  liaWe 
to  a  charge  of  Malpractice  or  incompetency,  is  essential  to  consti- 
tute him  a  good,  reliable  expert 

The  medical  witness  should  never  permit  himself  to  be  cun- 
ningly drawn  into  a  discussion  while  upon  the  stand,  eith^ 
sietaphysical  or  scientific ;  because  it  will  be  always  carried  on 
to  disadvantage  on  his  part.  It  is  a  discussion  the  court  and 
jury  can  feel  but  littie  interest  in,  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  result  to  the  discredit  and  discomfiture  of  the  witness.  The 
counsel  being  perfectiy  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the  courts  and 
the  witness  being  placed  in  a  new,  and  to  him,  perhaps,  an  em- 
barrassing and  awkward  position,  the  former  will,  of  course,  have 
every  advantage.  The  witness  has  done  his  duty  when  he  has 
answered  the  question  put  to  him,  in  as  few  words  as  will  convey 
the  sense  he  wishes  to  utter,  with  the  proper  explanation,  if  any 
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18  seeded.  When  he  volunteers  any  thing  beyond  this,  not 
directly  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue,  he  does  it  at  his 
peril,  and  prejudices  his  position.  While  the  witness  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  his  own  language,  and  ex- 
plain fully  just  what  he  means,  let  him  study  brevity,  for  he  has 
no  right  to  go  out  of  his  way,  even  to  argue  or  defend  his  position, 
unless  called  upon  so  to  do.  After  he  has  given  an  opinion  and 
tjbe  grounds  for  it^  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  should  be  left  thera 

The  witness  is  entitied  to  the  right, — and  should  insist  upon  it, — f 
of  having  the  question  fidrly  and  clearly  stated.  And  he  should 
not  attempt  an  answer  until  he  fully  comprehends  its  bearing. 

The  auth(H:  once  examined  Profs.  Frank.  H.  Hamilton  and 
Austin  Flint,  as  medical  witnesses ;  and  this  peculiar  character* 
istic  in  th^r  mode  of  discharging  their  duty  as  witnesses  struck 
him  forcibly.  Very  learned  and  deliberate  men  as  they  are,  they 
would  answer  no  question  until  it  was  so  shaped  as  to  mean 
aomething,  and  until  fblly  comprehended  by  them.  So  it  should 
be  with  any  witness,  who  is  an  expert,  desirous  to  enlighten  the 
case,  and  wishing  to  preserve  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  his 
l^fession.  He  should  be  careful  as  to  categorical  answers  to 
questions,  unless  he  completely  comprehends  the  effect  of  such 
direct  answers,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  reach.  Yes,  or  no, 
positively  fixes  the  answer,  and  afterward,  it  may  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  qualify  such  answers.  A  witness  may  say  yes,  or  no,  to 
facts  within  his  knowledge,  but  when  the  question  involves 
iseveral  elements  and  various  circumstances,  as  most  professional 
questions  do,  those  positive  terms  should  be  used  cautiously  and 
guardedly. 

Hypothetical  cases  are  sometimes  troublesome  to  the  witness, 
unless  he  is  on  his  guard.  A  case  may  be  supposed  very  nearly 
like  the  one  upon  which  the  evidence  is  to  bear,  and  yet,  lacking 
an  essential  element  of  the  case  at  bar,  but  so  nicely  adjusted  and 
balanced,  that  the  jury  may  not  see  the  di£ference.  It  is  neces- 
fiary,  in  many  cases,  for  the  counsel  to  hypothecate  a  case  for^the 
witness  to  give  an  opinion  upoi^which,  if  the  witness  perfecUy 
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andersiandsy  he  can  properly  answer ;  bat  there  shonld  be  ne 
confhsion  or  contradiction  in  the  terms  or  language  used,  and  the 
answer  can  not  be  too  closely  confined  to  the  supposed  case. 

The  role  formerly  was^  in  the  language  of  the  courts — C.  J. 
Shaw  presiding, — ^in  the  Roger's  case ;  to  put  the  question  to  tiie 
professional  witness  in  this  shape  :^  **  If  the  symptoms  and  indi* 
cations  testified  to  by  other  witnesses  are  proved,  and  if  the  jurjf 
are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  them,  whether  in  his  opinion  the 
party  was  insane,  and  what  the  nature  and  character  of  that 
insanity ;  what  state  did  they  indicate,  and  what  he  would  expect 
would  be  the  conduct  of  such  a  person  in  any  supposed  circum- 
stance." He  is  not,  the  court  adds,  to  judge  of  the  credit  of  the 
witnesses  or  of  the  truth  of  the  &cts  thus  testified  to  by  othenk 
It  is  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  such  facts  are  satis&ctorily 
proved. 

Under  this  state  and  form  of  the  question,  the  medical  witness 
passed  upon  the  condition  of  the  person  being  tried,  in  case  the 
&cts  testified  to  by  other  witness  were  believed  by  the  jury.  In 
this  case  he  must  hear  all  the  evidence  that  the  jury  hears;  he 
must  connect  it ;  he  must  reject  what  does  not  bear  upon  the 
case ;  in  fact,  be  discharges  all  the  functions  of  a  jury,  except  as 
to  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses. 

A  different  rule  as  to  the  form  of  the  questions  put  to  a  pro- 
fessional witness, — especially  in  a  case  of  insanity, — has  been 
adopted  since  the  trial  of  Rogers.  In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  9. 
McGlue,  1  Curtis,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  said,  that  medical  experts 
^  were  not  allowed  to  give  opinions  in  the  case.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  expert  to  draw  inferences  of  fact  from  the  evi- 
dence, but  simply  to  declare  his  opinion  on  a  known  or  hypo- 
thetical state  of  facts ;  and,  therefore,  the  counsel  on  each  side 
have  put  to  the  physicians  such  states  of  &ct  as  they  de^EQ 
warranted  by  the  evidence,  and  have  taken  then*  opinions  thereon. 
If  you  consider  any  of  these  states  of  &cts  put  to  the  medical 

Commonwealth  v.  Kodgen,  7  Metcalf^  505. 
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witneBs  aie  proved,  tiien  the  opinions  thereon  are  admissible  evi- 
denoe  to  be  wdghed  by  yon,  otherwise  their  opinions  are  not 
q>plicable  to  this  case."  This  is  also  the  view  taken  by  the  twdve 
judges  in  tibe  McNaghton  casa^ 

Although  the  old  form  of  the  question  may  possibly  be  still 
allowed  in  some  of  the  States,  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Judge 
Curtis  is  the  most  correct  and  reasonable  ona  Here  the  witness 
does  not  pass  upon  any  question  belonging  to  the  jury ;  but  he 
determines  whether  or  not  a  compact  statement  of  supposed  facts 
indicate  a  certain  thing  or  condition,  which  deduction  the  jury 
are  unable  to  mak^  though  all  the  fiu^  upon  which  the  medi- 
eal  witness  bases  his  opinion  are  before  them.  In  this  case 
the  expert  has  not  the  responsibility  of  determining  &cts  from 
the  evidence, — the  fiicts  upon  which  he  is  giving  an  opinion  are 
supposed  to  be  true.  If  true,  he  says  what  they  prove  scien- 
tifically.' 

All  this,  however,  requires  the  cool  exercise  of  judgment,  the 
dear  comprehension  of  science,  and  the  lucid  presentation  of  it 
to  the  court  and  jury.  And,  let  the  question  be  put  in  either 
way,  on  some  difficult  questions  like  that  of  insanity,  this  position 
and  duty  of  the  medical  witness  is  an  embarrassing  and  weighty 
one  in  the  extrema  The  symptoms  that  indicate  insanity,  oftw 
indicate  other  forms  of  disease  when  taken  singly,  and  unless 
presented  by  the  evidence,  or  in  the  hypothetical  case  collec- 
tively,— which  is  rarely  the  case^ — ^the  matter  is  left  so  obscure 
that  the  expert  is  necessarily  puzzled  as  to  the  weight  and  place 
lie  shall  give  to  the  symptoms  as  presented.  The  witness  can 
not  safely  answer  the  question  affirmatively,  because  some  of  the 
symptoms  indicate  other  diseases;  and  he  can  not  possibly 
answer  in  the  negative,  because  some  of  the  symptoms  only,  or 
all,  may  indicate  insanity,  as  well  as  other  diseases.    When  dis- 


1 10  Clarke  A  Fin.  210. 

s  An  able  article  against  the  new  mle  will  be  found  in  the  Julj  Ho^  1859,  of 
the  Boston  lionthly  Law  Beportei;  127. 
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or^MDcieB  and  oonindictions  exist  in  the  evidenoe^  or  on  fiie 
floppoeed  oaae,  as  will  cibsa  occnr,  the  medical  witoefis  most 
be  neeeflBarily  embarrased,  when  asked  to  give  an  <^miion  upoD 
such  a  basis.  If  the  evidence  conflicts,  it  can  not,  of  comae,  all 
be  true.  If  the  question  involves  an  impossibility,  the  proper 
course  is  to  decUne  answering  altogether,  and  ask  that  a  de&mbd 
hjrpothetical  case  be  put 

No  judicious  judge  will  require  any  thing  more  than  a  ior  and 
common-sense  effort  on  the  part  of  the  medical  witness ;  and 
it  is  to  the  court  and  not  to  counsel,  that  the  witness  is  to  look 
fin:  guidance  and  protection  in  his  effort  to  do  Us  duty.  If  cod 
and  collected,  having  the  necessaiy  judgment  uid  qualification, 
the  witness  need  entertain  no  fear  of  the  court  rooDL  The 
eounsd  who  improperly  invades  the  domain  of  tiie  witness,  either 
to  embarrass  or  abuse  him,  will  recdve  no  sympaUiy  firom  a  oourt 
or  jury,  if  the  witness  maintains  a  dignified  manhood;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  counsel  will  most  certainly  prejudice  his 
client's  cause,  and  impair  his  influence  with  the  jury  and  oomrt 

There  are  several  questions,  in  particular,  that  have  {Nroduced 
great  trouble  in  their  solution  to  the  medical  witness, — questions 
very  difficult  in  themselves,  but  rendered  much  more  so  by  the 
skillful  use  made  of  them  by  shrewd  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  effect  of  the  medical  witness'  testimony. 

Where  is  the  inexperienced  witness,  who  can  look  at  the  follow- 
ing question  for  the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  a  court,  jmy 
and  counsel,  without  confusion  and  dismav  ?  ^  What  is  a  wound  T 
or  this,  ^  What  is  meant  by  a  wound  dangerous  to  life  ?"  or  thi% 
^  What  is  meant  by  grievous  bodily  harmV^ 

These  questions,  and  some  others  of  the  same  diaracter,  as 
^  What  is  insanity ;"  or,  **  What  is  a  poison  ?"  and  the  like,  have 
driven  many  medical  witnesses  fix>m  the  stand,  broken  down  and 
disgraced,  because  they  have  foolishly  attempted  to  do  what  is 
impossible  And  yet  it  should  not  be  so,  and  would  not,  if  the 
medical  witness  understood  the  true  nature  and  bearing  of  these 
questions,  and  their  great  difficulty  <^  solution. 
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The  witiiess  will  find  it  worse  tliaii  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
A  consistent  and  antiioritatiye  definition  of  these  terms.  The 
books  of  medicine^  surgery  and  law  do  not  afford  a  positive  defi- 
nition to  be  relied  upon. 

Dimglison^  in  his  Medical  Diotionary,  does  not  attempt  a  defi- 
mtion  of  the  term  ^  wound/'  Medical  writers  have,  however, 
attempted  a  definition  of  a  wound :  one  says,  a  wound  is  ^a 
Bdotion  of  continuity,  firom  violence  of  any  naturally  continuous 
parts  :*'  another  has  said,  the  true  definition  should  be,  ^an  exter- 
nal breach  of  continuity,  directly  occasioned  by  violence ;"  and 
again,  the  term  has  been  defined  ^an  injury  to  an  organic  tex- 
ture, by  mechanical  or  other  violence." 

It  is  claimed  by  some,  that  to  constitute  a  wound^  the  skin 
should  always  be  broken  or  injured,  yet  not  regarding  bums 
produced  by  heated  metals  or  corrosive  liquids,  as  wounds. 
IMstinctions  like  these  only  tend  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
witness  if  he  attempts  to  follow  them,  without  fiunlitating  the 
attainment  of  truth,  or  the  advancement  of  criminal  justice. 
Bouvier  says :  ^  This  term,  wound,  in  legal  mecdcine,  comprehends 
all  lesions  of  the  body,  and  in  this  differs  from  the  measiing  of 
fhe  vrotd.  when  used  in  surgery.  The  latt^  only  r^ers  to  a 
acdution  of  continuity,  while  the  former  comprises  not  only  these, 
but  also  every  kind  of  accident,  8uch  as  bruises,  contusions, 
fieactures,  dislocations  and  the  like."^ 

The  present  rule  of  law  applicable  to  the  t^rm  ^  wound''  is, 
fliat  no  injury  constitutes  a  wound  in  laWj  unless  the  ccntinmty 
tf  the  skin  be  broken.  Upon  an  indictment  for  wounding,  under 
tiie  act  of  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  sec.  12,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  struck  the  prosecutor  with  an  iron  bar,  and  an  iron  hammer, 
and  that  the  collar  bone  had  been  Inroken,  and  the  end  of  tiie 
bone  much  injured  by  violence,  and  upon  a  case  reviewed,  all  tlie 
judges  except  Bayley,  B.,  and  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  thought  that  tliere 


^  2  Bonvier,  Law  Pictionarj,  662, 
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was  no  wounding  within  the  statute.^  Lord  Ltndhxjbst  ssid,  on 
one  occaaon^  that  ^the  defimtion  of  a  wcmnd^  in  criminal  caaea^ 
is  an  injury  to  the  person,  by  which  the  skin  is  brok«L  If  the 
skin  is  broken  and  there  is  a  bleedings  then  it  is  a  woond.'^ 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  cuticle  be  divided,  or  that  there  is 
only  a  scratch ;  in  such  cases  there  is  no  wound  in  law,  ewa 
though  death  results  therefrom.  A  case  is  reported  where  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  attacked  the  prosecutor  with  a  botok* 
er's  knife^  and  drawing  him  backward,  attempted  to  cut  lus 
throat,  an  injury, — wluch  the  prosecutor  described  as  a  sl^^ 
scratch, — ^was  inflicted  on  the  ttuxMit  Park,  R,  said :  ^Nothing 
which  can  properly  be  called  a  wound  has  been  inflicted  in  this 
case.  A  scratch  is  not  a  wound  within  the  statute;  ihere  mosli 
at  least,  be  a  division  of  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  body."' 

Upon  an  indictment  for  wounding,  a  medical  man  said,  that 
there  was  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin,  not  exactly  a  wound,  bob 
an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  or  upper  skin,  it  did  not  peneixate  fqi^ 
ther  than  that ;  blood  would  issue,  but  in  different  manner  if 
the  whole  skin  was  cut  Coleridge,  J^  told  the  jury :  ^  It  is 
essential  for  you  to  be  quite  clear  that  a  wound  was  inflicted.  I 
am  inclined  to  understand,  and  my  learned  brothers  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  wound  that 
the  skin  should  be  broken,  it  must  be  the  whole  skin;  and 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  separation  of  the  cuticle  only ;  yon 
wUl,  therefore,  have  to  say  on  the  first  three  counts,  whetiier  there 
was  a  wounding  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  stated,  viz :  waa 
there  a  "Around, — a  separation  of  the  whole  skin  ?"^  If  the  skin 
is  broken  internally,  it  wUl  constitute  a  wound  in  law.  A  surgeon 
stated,  upon  an  indictment  for  wounding :  ^  That  the  lower  jaw 
on  the  left  side  was  broken  in  two  places ;  the  skin  was  broken 


iRext^Wood,lR.  &M.  G.  G.  R.278;-^C.  &  P.  381;  1  Boa.  on 
r29. 
>  Moiity  V.  Brookg,  6  G.  d?  P.  684. 

*  Bex  V.  Beckett^  1  Moo.  Ss  B.  526. 

*  Beg.  V.  McLonghlin,  8  G.  d?  P.  635. 
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intemaUtfy  bat  not  externaDy ;  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  blood; 
(me  fiaotare  was  near  the  chin  and  the  other  near  the  ear.''  The 
proeecntor  had  been  struck  by  the  prisoner  with  a  hammer  on  the 
left  side  of  the  fitce,  but  there  was  no  wound  on  the  outside  of 
tiie  &ce.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  wounding.  Park, 
JL  A.  J.,  said :  ^^  When  I  first  read  the  deposition^  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  doubt  In  consequence^  I  have  consulted  with 
mj  Lord  Chief-Justice^  and  considered  the  question  very  much 
in  my  own  mind,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  wounding 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act''  Lord  Denbcan,  in  the  same  case^ 
said :  ^  If  it  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  injury,  we  think  we 
can  not  distinguish  this  firom  the  cases  which  have  been  decided.'* 
In  summing  up,  Park  said :  ^  A  question  was  very  properly  put 
to  us,  as  to  whether  we  thought  there  was  a  wound  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statuta  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
weond ;  and  upon  consideration,  I  am  more  strongly  of  that 
c^oion  than  I  was  at  the  outset  There  must  be  a  wounding ; 
but  tf  there  be  a  wound, — ^that  is,  if  the  skin  is  broken,  whettier 
tibere  is  effiidon  of  blood  or  not, — ^it  is  within  the  statute,  whether 
the  wound  is  external  or  internal."^ 

Where  a  prisons  had  bit  off  the  end  of  a  finger,  it  was  held 
on  a  case  reserved,  that  it  was  no  wounding.  So,  when  the  nose 
hsB  been  bitten  ofi^  it  has  been  hdd  to  be  no  wounding.  So^ 
when  the  prisoner  had  thrown  a  quantity  of  concentrated  sul- 
jdmric  acid  into  the  &ce  of  tiie  prosecutor,  because  there  was  no 
instrument  used,  that  there  was  no  wounding,  and  it  was  held  the 
conviction  was  wrong.' 

Any  kind  of  instrument  is  su£Scient,  but  there  must  be  some 
instrument  used,  to  make  it  a  l^al  wounding.  A  stone  bottle, 
a  hedge  stake,  a  gun,  and  even  a  shoe,  if  ofi^,  or  on  the  foot  A 
kick  firom  a  bare  foot  would  not  be  a  wounding.    It  has  not  been 


1  Reg.  V.  Smiih,  8  C.  d?  P.  173 ;  Lord  Denman,  G.  J. 

sRex  V.  Stevems  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  409;  Rex  v.  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  466;  Rex 
9,  llaiTOD,  R.  &  M.  G.  R.  456. 
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fletUed  wheiiher  the  teeiih  of  a  dog,  which  had  been  set  to  bite  a 
person,  can  be  considered  as  instruments  within  these  aiatidea 
Jn  Ebasly's  case,  2  Lew^  124,  Aldeiaon  thought  that  the  into 
of  a  dog  would  be  within  the  statute,  but  did  not  dedde  flie 
question.  In  the  Hugh  case,  Park  decided  that  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  teeth  of  dogs  w^re  not  within  the  statuta  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  the  skin  must  be  broken  at  the  time,  and  that 
when  sloughing  lakes  pktce,  thus  destroying  a  large  aorfiuie 
afterward,  it  is  not  within  the  statute. 

In  a  case  decided  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  1847,  in  which  flie 
declaration  allied  that  the  plaintiff  had  employed  the  defendant^ 
who  was  a  surgeon,  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  certain  wnnA, 
fracturesy  brtdsesy  complaints j  and  disorders ;  but  tibe  evidenoe 
showed  that  the  defendant  had  been  employed  to  cure  the  plain- 
tiff of  a  dislocated  arm.  At  the  dose  of  the  plaintiff's  oase^  it 
was  submitted  to  the  learned  Ghi^  Baron,  that  there  was  no 
word  in  the  declaration  which  was  ap[diGable  to  the  case ;  but 
this  objection  was  overruled.  A  didocation,  it  was  argued,  wi0 
neither  a  wound,  bruise,  nor  fracture ;  and  the  words  ^  complaint 
and  disorder  "  were  not  at  all  a  pplicable  to  surgical  cases,  but  to 
internal  complaints,  which  required  to  be  treated  medicinally. 
Lord  Denman,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  courts  said :  ^  It 
is  rather  strange  that  the  pleader  should  have  omitted  the  most 
appropriate  word,  but  we  think  the  Chief  Baron  was  quite  nght" 
In  this  case  the  court  does  not  say  a  dislocation  is  a  wound, — 
they  may  have  placed  it  under  some  of  the  other  terms.  In  the 
United  States  the  same  rule  of  law  prevails  as  in  England,  and  a 
wound  is  defined  in  the  same  manner.  In  France  a  different 
definition  obtains.  All  injuries  are  covered  by  the  terms  wound, 
blows,  or  violence  to  the  body,  and  either  includes  all  injuries  to 
which  the  body  is  exposed. 

Another  question  of  much  difficulty  which  the  medical  witness 
is  to  meet,  is  in  regard  to  wounds  or  injuries  ^  dangerous  to  Uf^ 

As  a  general  thing,  no  wound  is  considered  dangerona  to  life^ 
if  it  is  not  immediately  dangerous.    A  wound  to  a  great  blood- 
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remAy  or  to  {2ie  brain,  or  to  any  important  yioera,  is  a  wounding 
dangerous  to  life. 

In  a  certain  sense  any  wound,  however  small,  may  be  con- 
ndered  dai^erous  to  life ;  but  in  law,  a  wound  is  dangerous  to 
fife^  when  in  an  ordinary  ease  the  chances  are  that  death  will 
result  from  the  actual  effects  of  the  wound.  Tet  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  question  for  the  medical  witness,  and  he  diould  state 
the  difficulties  attending  an  answer  to  the  question.  This  ques- 
tion, like  some  others,  therefore,  is  one  upon  which  medical  witr 
Ddsses  must  almost  necessarily  differ,  from  its  peculiar  and  com- 
pr^nsive  character.  There  being  so  many  contingencies  upon 
wUch  the  danger  depends,  one  physician  may  take  in  more  of 
these  circumstances,  or  give  to  them  more  importance,  than 
another.  If  the  witness  says  the  wound  is  not  dangerous  to  life, 
tiien,  in  all  probability,  he  will  be  asked  if  the  wound  was  capable 
cf  producing  ^'grievous  bodily  harm.^^  These  terms  are  so 
oncertain  and  vague  in  tiieir  meaning,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
impoBsibiUty  to  say  what  degree  of  unportance  should  be  attached 
Id  them, — what  might  be  a  ^^  grievous  harm  "  in  one  case,  might 
not  be  in  another. 

The  safest  course  for  the  witness  in  regard  to  all  these  questions 
iBj  to  give  a  true  and  plain  account  of  the  wound, — describing  it 
minutely,  and  the  probable  consequences  that  may  attend  it 

The  attending  surgeon  is  likely  to  hear  the  dying  statements 
^  the  person,  when  the  wound  is  &tal,  which  statement  may  be 
tery  important  evidence,  and  come  to  the  court  through  him,  as 
a  common  witness.  A  few  things,  therefore,  in  relation  to  dying 
declarations  should  be  well  understood  by  the  medical  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre  states  the  general  principle  upon  which 
dying  declarations  are  admitted  in  evidence  to  be  this:  that  they 
are  declarations  made  in  extremity,  when  the  pai*ty  is  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  when  every  hope  of  this  world  is  gone ;  when  every 
motive  to  fidsehood  is  silenced,  and  the  mind  is  induced,  by  the 
most  powerful  consideration,  to  speak  the  truth.  A  situation  so 
solemn  and  so  awful,  is  considered  by  the  law  as  creating  an 
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obligation  equal  to  that  which  is  imposed  by  a  poritive  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice.^ 

The  dying  declarations  of  a  person  made  in  extremis^  are  con- 
sidered as  being  given  under  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  as 
those  declarations  made  under  the  sanction  of  an  oatL  The 
dying  declarations  of  a  person  who  would  not  have  been  a  com- 
petent witness  while  living,  will  not  be  taken  in  evidenca  A 
statement  under  oath  is  considei'ed  more  important  than  that  of 
a  statement  not  sworn  to,  because  it  is  supposed  tbe  immediate 
sanction  of,  and  admission  of  the  party's  accountability  to  God, 
and  the  idea  that  he  must  answer  for  the  truth  of  what  he  says, 
to  his  Maker,  will  induce  him  to  tell  the  truth.  The  dying 
declarations,  therefore,  must  be  made  under  the  awful  sanction  of 
an  immediate  expectation  of  meeting  God,  on  the  part  of  the 
person  making  them,  or  they  can  not  be  received  in  evidenoe 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  person  fears  death,  or  looks  forward 
to  a  certain  death  in  the  future ;  he  must  expect  it, — ^feel  that  it 
is  impending  at  the  time.  ,  If  his  medical  attendant  informs  him 
that  be  can  not  live,  and  he  believes  it,  then  his  statements  are 
taken  in  evidence ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  though  much  time  elapses 
before  death  actually  transpires,  if  he  expected  all  the  time  to  die 
at  any  moment 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  declarations  are  made,  are 
considered  by  the  judge,  and  if  sufficient  he  admits  the  testimony. 
When  the  deceased  has  made  a  writing  and  signed  it,  embodying 
his  statement,  it  must  be  produced,  if  in  existence,  and  parol  evv 
deuce  can  not  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  precise  language  used 
by  the  deceased  be  given,  but  the  substance  must  be  stated. 

The  medical  man  should  therefore  note  well  the  last  words  of 
the  dying  man,  and  the  circumstances,  and  also  his  signa^  for 
such  i^gns,  if  intelliffible^  are  also  evidence. 

^  Bex  V.  Woodcock,  2  Leach,  Grim.  Cases,  267-656 ;  1  Greenleaf,  200. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PBIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONa 

Therr  has  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Medico-legal 
writers  as  to  the  obligation  of  medical  witnesses  to  reveal  profes- 
aonal  secrets  upon  the  witness  stand. 

M.  Fonblanque  says,  that  when  the  ends  of  justice  absolutely 
lequure  the  disclosure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  medical  witness 
18  not  only  bound  but  compellable  to  give  evidence,  ever  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  examination  should  not  be  carried  further  than 
may  be  relevant  to  the  point  in  question ;  of  this  the  court  will 
judge,  and  protect  the  witness,^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  able  French  writer  says :  "  The  tribunals 
neither  ought  nor  have  the  power  to  exact  from  a  physician  the 
revelation  of  a  secret  confided  to  him  in  consideration  of  his 
(ffice;  at  all  events  he  may  and  ought  to  refuse.  Beligion, 
probity,  ^ay,  the  rights  of  society  make  this  law.  Still  more  are 
we  bound  to  secrecy  when  not  compelled  to  disclose.  Upon  this 
point  casuists  and  juris-consults  are  of  one  opinion.'^ 

It  was  decided  in  the  important  case  of  the  Dutchess  of 
Kingston,  ""that  in  a  court  of  justice  medical  men  are  bound  to 
divulge  these  secrets  when  required  to  do  so."  Lord  Mansfield. 
aaid  on  that  occasion:  ^^if  a  medical  man  was  voluntarily  to 
reveal  these  secrets,  to  be  sure  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
honor  and  of  great  indiscretion;   but  to  give  that  information 

1  Med.  Juris.  160. 

>  Belloc,  Cours  de  Med,  Leq.  17. 
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which  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  is  bound  to  do,  will  neyer  be 
imputed  to  him  as  any  indiscretion  whatever.'* 

In  this  case  Sir  G.  Hawkins,  who  had  attended  the  duehess  as 
a  medical  man,  was  compelled  to  disclose  what  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him  in  confidence. 

This  is  the  Common  law  rule  undoubtedly,  in  both  En^and  and 
this  country ;  while  some  of  the  States,  like  New  York,  Missoari, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  perhi^  some  othen^ 
haye  passed  a  statutory  rule  on  the  subject,  in  the  following  hn- 
guage :  '^  No  person  duly  authorized  to  practice  physic  or  sur- 
gery, shaU  be  allowed  to  disclose  any  mformation  which  he  may 
have  acquired  in  attending  any  patient  in  a  professional  eharactor^ 
and  which  information  was  necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  prescribe 
for  such  patient  as  a  physician,  or  to  do  any  act  for  him  as  a 
surgeon.'^  But  a  physician  consulted  by  the  defendant  in  an 
action  on  the  case  for  seduction,  as  to  the  means  of  produciiiif 
abortion,  is  not  privileged  firom  testifying  under  this  statute^  as 
the  information  was  not  essential  to  a  proper  prescription.' 

Some  of  the  elementary  writers  insist  that  the  medical  mtness 
ought  to  be  privileged  with  regard  to  secrets  confided  to  him  iA 
the  course  of  his  professional  attendance,  while  others  take  the 
opposite  ground. 

Physicians,  as  a  class,  have  never  given  up  the  idea  that  thqr 
were  entitled  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  enjoyed  ij 
the  attorney,  and  that  their  patients  were  worthy  of  the  same 
protection  as  that  meted  out  by  the  courts  to  the  client  of  tiie 
attorney.  Thus :  John  Gordon  Smith,  M.  D.,  an  English  writer 
on  Medical  Evidence,  whose  work  has  never  been  republished  in 
this  country,  says,  after  admitting  that  the  rule  of  law  compelled 
medical  witnesses  to  testify  on  every  point,  without  excepting 
professional  secrets;  "A  precedent  in  law  is  a  mighty  authority: 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  a  point  which  has  been  so  often  and 


»  Haigr.  St  Tr.  243 ;  20  How.  St  Tr.  613,  614. 
«  Hewitt  Vr  Prime,  21  Wend.  R.  79. 
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80  anifiMrmly  roled,  will  never  be  ruled  otherwise  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster  HalL  lam  also  wdl  aware  that  to  law,  and  rules  of 
coort^  we  must  yield,  or  the  administration  of  justice  would  be 
impeded.  But  although  satisfied  on  these  pointSi  I  am  not  con- 
tmted  that  we  should  be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  those,  to  whose 
private  and  confidential  dealing  with  their  fellow  citizens,  such 
se^^ect  is  shown.  I  will  not  go  at  large  into  Uns  question^ 
my  design  bdng  merely  to  draw  the  notice  of  my  brethren  to 
tBa  circumstance,  and  to  put  (iiem  upon  their  guard  as  &r  as 
possible ;  yet  will  I  say,  that  circumstances  may  occur,  in  which 
a  jmn  of  a  delicate  and  honorable  mind,  being  the  depository  of 
oertain  things  communicated  to  him,  either  under  the  seal  of 
professional  or  private  confidence,  would  endure  much  ere  he 
wwld  reveaL  It  will  at  once  strike  the  manly  mind,  that  in 
icgaid  to  iknales,  we  might  be  called  upon  to  reveal  that  which 
tbe  promulgation  would  to  them,  be  worse  than  death  itself."^ 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  the  able  and  intelligent  editor  (^  the 
American  edition  of  Guy's  Forensic  Medicine^  says :  ^^  We  bdievp 
it  to  be  the  moral  right,  and  the  duty  of  medical  men,  to  refiise  to 
dieclose,  in  a  court  of  justice,  secrets  intrusted  to  them  in  pro- 
fixdoual  confidence,  and  we  have  always  acted  on  such  belief 
If  physicians  become  the  repositories  of  secrets,  under  the  fiiU 
coaviction,  on  the  part  of  socieiy,  of  our  moral  and  professional 
Obligations  to  hold  them  sacred, — secrets  which  otherwise  never 
wooki  have  been  revealed, — ^who  can  believe  that  there  is  any 
earthly  power  which  ought  to  wring  them  from  us,  or  which  can, 
if  we  rightfully  understand  our  privileges  and  duty  ?  If  private 
confidence  is  thus  to  be  broken  upon  every  imaginary  necessity, 
where  is  the  end  to  the  mischievous  oonsequences  that  would 
arise,  especially  at  this  day,  where  every  trial  is  published  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints?  The  lawyer  is 
shielded  firom  the  obligation  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  his  client^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  acquainted  with 


1  Smith's  Analyiit  of  lledictl  Svidenoe,  d3. 
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the  real  &cts  in  the  case^  for  the  pnrpoee  of  oondnduig  the 
d^ense,  and  because  life  and  property  are  at  stake.  Bat  we  ask, 
if  character  and  reputation  are  not  often  of  equal  valoe^  and 
whether  either  of  the  former  could  be  enjoyed  without  the  pofr* 
session  of  the  latter?  So  also  it  may  be  obsenred,  that  tibe 
patient  communicates  freely  with  his  physician  for  the  purpose 
of  judgment ;  no  circumstances  whatever,  will  warrant  their  puUi- 
cation  to  the  world.  In  the  case  of  females^  such  a  ^sckNnue 
would  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  indelicate,  and  often  worse  than 
any  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted.^" 

Thus  medical  men  view  the  matter,  and  thus  they  reason  VEpon 
it  But  the  rule  of  the  Common  law  is  against  them,  wheUier 
right  or  wrong.* 

The  discovery,  vindication  and  establishment  of  truth,  and  the 
punishment  of  crime,  are  the  main  purposes  of  the  exbtence  of 
courts  of  justice.  For  this  the  rules  of  law  are  established,  and 
to  this  end  witnesses  are  put  upon  the  stand,  and  they  are  to  tdl 
the  whole  truth  bearing  upon  the  case,  unless  there  is  some 
special,  powerfiil  reason  why  they  should  not 

The  great  interests  of  government,  life,  liberty  and  private 
property,  all  depend  upon  a  well-settled  system  of  evidence,  by 
the  rules  of  which  the  whole  truth  may  be  as  surely  as  possible 
brought  out  Any  privilege  that  a  witness  may  enjoy,  which 
permits  him  to  retain  in  his  own  bosom  the  knowledge  of  fiioiB 
bearing  upon  the  case  at  issue,  contravenes  the  great  object  of 
all  law,  just  to  the  extent  that  this  privilege  from  testifying  k 
permitted  to  reach.  As  facts  are  taken  or  kept  from  a  court  or 
jury,  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  are  abridged,  and 
from  the  want  of  the  light  of  these  very  facts,  thus  kept  out  (^ 
sight,  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  defeated, — ^the  guilty  escape— 
the  innocent  suffer, — and  possibly  great  public  interests  may  be 
endangered. 


»  Guy's  Med.  Juris.  16. 

s  Dixon  V.  Parmelee,  2  Verm.  Bep.  185 ;  Sherman  v.  Sherman,  1  Booft^  486. 
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The  reasons  then,  if  any,  for  permitting  private  interests  to 
wtweigh  the  certainty  of  judicial  investigations  and  their  results, 
should,  it  would  seem,  be  cogent  and  convincing.  The  justifi- 
cation should  be  a  complete  one,  that  will  permit  a  witness  to 
refuse  information,  essential  perhaps,  to  the  just  solution  of  an 
important  issue,  possibly  involving  life.  This  information  a 
privil^d  witness  is  permitted  to  refuse  to  give  to  a  jury. 
Should  not  such  witnesses  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny, 
and  confined  cautiously  and  carefully  to  tiie  exceptional  cases, 
where,  it  is  claimed,  greater  evil  will  result  if  the  truth  is  per- 
mitted to  come  out  ?  A  rule  that  limits  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  courts  of  justice ;  that  prevents  truth  from  being  followed 
into  every  channel,  and  brought  forth  firom  every  lurking  place ; 
thus  hazarding  just  results ;  is  an  exception,  and  an  anomaly  in 
law,  and  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  disabilities  of  an  anomaly. 

Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  not  before,  the  privilege  of  the 
counsel,  solicitors,  and  attorney  to  refiise  to  testify  to  matters 
confidentially  and  professionally  obtained,  has  hardly  been  ques- 
tioned, yet  even  in  these  cases,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  per- 
mitting the  testimony  to  be  withheld,  have  been  felt  Chief* 
Justice  Best  says :  ^^I  think  this  confidence  in  the  case  of  attor- 
nies  is  a  great  anomaly  in  the  law,"^  and  Lord  Tenterdon  agrees 
with  him. 

The  rule  has  been  justified  alone  as  necessary  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  client,  and  the  fi'ee  and  unembarrassed  administration 
of  justice;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  security  and  enjoyment  of 
dvil  rights  require  that  the  client's  secrets,  when  confined  to  the 
lawyer,  shall  be  inviolate.  Judge  Stort  says :  the  privilege  is 
not  that  of  the  attorney,  but  that  of  the  client,  and  that  such 
attorney  can  not  disclose  without  the  consent  of  the  client,  if  he 
wished  to.' 

Mr.  Oreenleaf  says :  the  great  object  of  the  rule  seems  plainly 


>  Broad  v.  Pitt,  8  C.  &  P.  613. 

s  Chisac  v.  Beinicker,  11  W.  294 ;  Curti?,  59. 
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to  require  that  the  ^^  entire  professioDal  interoourse  between  cheot 
and  attorney,  whatever  it  may  have  confiisted  in^  should  be  pro- 
tected by  professional  secrecy."  This  is  certainly  basing  the  role 
on  very  broad  grounds; — ^possibly  too  broad.  It  will  not  be 
claimed  that  the  privil^e  of  lawyers  arise  from  any  partiality  of 
the  court  toward  members  of  the  bar,  but  simply  because  he 
represents  the  client,  and  that  his  interests  forbid  the  publicity  of 
his  case  through  his  attorney.  The  attorney  has  no  more  li^bts^ 
personally  as  a  witness,  than  the  physician  or  any  other  person, 
and  if  privileged,  it  is  because  he  stands  in  the  place  of  his  cUbdL 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Brougham  says:  ^  the  found(Uian  oi  this  rule^ 
is  not  on  account  of  any  particular  importance  which  tlie  law 
attributed  to  the  business  of  legal  professors,  or  any  particular 
idisposition  to  afford  them  protection.  But  it  is  out  of  r^ord  to 
the  interests  of  justice,  which  can  not  be  upholden^  and  the 
:administration  of  justice,  which  can  not  go  on  wiHiout  the  aid  of 
jnea  skilled  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  in 
those  matters  affecting  rights  and  obligations,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  all  judicial  proceedings."^  The  same  learned  judge  sajs^ 
in  another  case,  that  without  this  privilege  no  man  would  dare  to 
consult  a  professional  adviser,  with  a  view  to  his  defense  and  to 
the  enforcement  of  his  rights,  and  no  man  could  safely  come  into 
•court,  either  to  obtain  redress  or  to  defend  himself*  No  interest^ 
therefore,  but  that  of  the  client,  permits  the  attorney  to  refuse  to 
give  in  his  testimony  in  the  case,  and  this  interest,  it  is  said, 
^^  comprehends  the  entire  professional  intercourse  between  client 
•and  attorney,  whatever  it  may  have  consisted  in." 

As  already  shown,  high  Englidi  authority  pronounces  all  this 
kind  of  testimony  an  anomaly  in  law ;  and  ChiefJustice  Shaw 
has  said  that  ^  the  privil^e  of  exemption  from  testifying  to  Acts 
actually  known  to  the  witness,  is  in  contravention  to  the  gen^ 
rules  of  law ;  it  is,  therefore,  watched  with  some  strictness^  and 


^  Greenough  v.  Gaskill,  1  Mj.  &  B.  102;  108. 
n  M y.  d?  R.  94,  95. 
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is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that  principle  of  policy 
upon  which  it  is  allowed.'^  And  again :  ^  So  strictly  is  the  role 
hdd,  that  the  piivil^e  extends  only  to  communications  made  by 
file  client  to  his  attorn^  for  the  porpose  of  obtaining  legal 
advicey  that  in  a  late  case  it  was  held,  that  a  communication 
made  by  a  client  to  his  attorney,  not  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
his  l^al  advice^  but  to  obtain  inibrmation  as  to  a  matter  of  feet, 
IB  not  privileged,  and  may  be  disclosed  by  the  attorney,  if  called 
as  a  witness  in  a  cause  :^"  and  again,  in  another  case,  he  says,  as 
ihe  rule  is  one  ^  haying  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  truth,  it  ought  to  be  construed  strictly."' 

Where  there  is  no  particular  motive  for  the  disclosures  of  the 
(£ent  to  the  attorney,  or  to  get  information  upon  a  point  of  &ct, 
it  will  not  be  in  eitlier  case  a  privileged  communication.  The 
reason  for  this  privilege  does  not  apply  to  instruments  of  con- 
veyance. Public  policy  requires,  that  the  fiu;ts  attending  the 
execution  of  such  instruments  should  be  publicly  known,  for  the 
preven(»)n  of  fiaud.'  The  attorney  is  not  permitted  to  be  the 
judge  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  privileged  from  disclosure,  but  the 
question  is  decided  by  the  court  If  the  communication  was  made 
to  the  counseller  in  the  character  of  a  Mend,  and  not  as  counsel ; 
or  before  he  was  employed ;  or  after  the  employment  has  ceased ; 
or  when  the  attorney  was  consulted  as  attorney,  but  refused  to  act 
as  such ;  or  when  the  &ct  merely  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  attorney ;  or  when  the  matter  communicated  was  not  in  its 
nature  private ;  or  when  the  thing  disclosed  had  no  reference  to 
professional  employment,  though  disclosed  while  the  relation  of 
attorney  and  client  subsisted,  or  when  the  attorney  made  himself 
a  subscribing  witness ;  or  when  he  was  directed  to  plead  the  facts 
to  which  he  is  called  to  testify ;  or  when  he  acts  simply  as  an 


» 14  Pick.  42a-8. 
»  Foster  v.  Hall,  12  Pick.  98. 

*  1  Stark.  Ev.  204 ;  Wadsworth  v.  Hamsliaw,  2  Brad.  &  Bingb.  6,  note ;  Wil- 
liams  V.  Mandie,  Byau  &  Moody,  94 ;  S.  C.  C.  d?  P.  158. 
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agent;  the  attorney  is  not  privileged;  so  anzioosare  the  cooits  td 
Mmit  this  kind  of  testimony  in  as  dose  a  compass  as  possibla^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  attorney  can  be  pennitted  to 
occupy  the  position  of  a  privileged  witness  to  the  extent  laid 
down  by  the  learned  Mr.  Greenleaf,  as  ahready  quoted.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  tendency  of  jurisprudence  is  to  lunit^  to  a  great 
eictent^  if  not  altogether  abolish  tibis  privily ;  therefore;^  under 
the  statutes  of  Ohio  and  other  States,  the  party  to  a  civil  action 
may  himself  be  put  upon  the  stand  by  the  adverse  party  as 
a  witness,  and  compelled  ^^to  testify  as  a  witness,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  other  witnesses.''^  If 
the  privilege  of  the  attorney  depends  upon  his  r^resentathre 
capacity,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  how  can  he  be  privileged  iit 
his  ^  entire  professional  intercourse,''  while  the  client  himself  is 
not  himself  privil^ed.  The  reason  for  the  attorney's  privily 
Ms  to  the  ground  when  the  client  himsdf  is  not  privil^ed. 
True,  in  the  Common  law  practice,  the  party  is  not  a  witness; 
but  statutor}'^  law  is  in  advance  of  the  Common  law,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  struggling  to  throw  off  all  restraints  to  the  complete 
investigation  of  all  facts  bearing  upon  the  issue  involved.  Where 
the  client  is  a  competent  witness,  the  testimony  of  his  attomqr 
can  not  certainly  be  privileged  upon  principla 

On  what  ground  is  the  criminal  exempted  from  being  a  witness? 

Confession  of  guilt  has  always  been  encouraged  by  the  courtSi 
The  criminal  can,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  calcic 
late  upon  a  milder  punishment  if  he  shows  penitence  by  confess* 
ing  his  guilt;  the  court  then  is  ready  and  glad  to  get  the  evidences 
of  the  indicted  person's  guilt,  even  Prom  his  own  lips.  Why  then 
is  he  not  compelled  to  answer  all  questions  that  might  be  put  to 
him  tending  to  elicit  the  truth,  either  by  the  direct  answer  or  by 


»  5  P.  S.  J.  65,  Penn.  Sharewood,  J. ;  1  Cain's  R.  157 ;  1  Vert.  197  ;  2  Atk. 
524;  43  R.  431 ;  43  R.  753 ;  Ck»wp.  846;  2  Ves.  189 ;  Str.  1122 ;  7  East  R. 
357 ;  2  B.  &  B.  176  ;  3  John.  198  ;  Peake's  R.  77 ;  10  Mod.  40,  3  Burr.  1687 ; 
7  N.  S.  179  ;  14  Pick.  422. 

8  Swan's  R.  S.  6^^. 
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involving  him  in  oontxadictions  ?  Is  it  said  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  pe^uiy  ?  Is  there  not  an  inducement  to 
peijury  to  almost  the  same  extent^  where  the  pariy  in  a  civil  suit 
is  compdled  to  testify  against  his  own  interests?  If  that  is  an 
objection  in  one  case^  it  certainly  is  in  the  other.  The  courts  can 
not^  in  any  case^  prevent  a  witness  from  swearing  &lse^  they  can 
cmly  puni^  him  when  proven  guilty ;  this  reason  then  is  hardly 
sofilc^t  to  privU^e  the  criminal  party  where  the  civil  party  is 
obliged  to  testify. 

The  rule  is,  that  when  the  answer  tends  to  criminate,  make 
liable  to  a  penalty,  or  to  disgrace  the  witness,  he  is  excused.  In 
chril  cases  this  rule  does  not  apply :  in  all  such  cases  a  witness 
can  not  refiise  to  answer  any  question  rdevant  to  the  matter  in 
WBoe,  though  such  answer  may  subject  him  to  a  civil  suit,  or  to 
pecuniary  lo6&^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  but  one  reason  for  the  rule  privileging  the 
witness  in  criminal  cases,  and  that  is,  that  the  courts  would  find 
it  embarrassing  in  the  extreme  to  enforce  an  opposite  rule. 
Jwt  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
€rime  which  the  witness  convicts  himsdf  o^  will  be  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  necessary  to  compel  such  witness  to  testify ;  if 
the  penalty  is  death,  the  witness  will  suffer  every  thing  short  of 
death  before  he  will  admit  his  guilt,  when  such  punishment  follows 
the  admission.  Hence,  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  rule  requiring 
the  witness  to  criminate  himself,  the  court  must  resort  to  all  the 
severity  and  horrors  of  the  inquisition.  To  avoid  this  savage 
necessity,  and  not  on  account  of  any  special  rights  of  a  criminal 
party  over  a  civil  one,  the  rule  has  properly  been  adopted, 
although  the  reason  for  it  may  not  be  admitted. 

TJnd^  this  view  of  the  whole  question,  how  can  the  medical 
man  ask  exemption  from  giving  to  the  court  and  jury  all  the 
light  he  may  possess  bearing  upon  the  issue?  The  question  can 
not  be  treated  cavalierly,  by  saying :  ^^  who  can  believe  that  there 


1  BaU  V.  Loveland,  10  Pick.  9 ;  Bosooe's  Gr.  Et.  im 
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1b  any  eartUy  powdr  which  ought  to  wring  from  us  such  en- 
dence;  or  wfai<di  can,  if  we  rightly  understand  our  pri^egoB 
and  our  duties.*'  There  must  be  a  good  and  substantial  reason 
for  the  privilege  ^en  if  it  should  enst^  because  audi  a  rule 
eontravenes  justice.  The  Common  law  knovrs  no  private  oonfr 
dence^  except  between  husband  and  mk^  and  that  of  attorney 
ind  client,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  cases  it  is  closely  guarded, 
and  only  permitted  to  a  certain  extent,  for  reasons,  as  it  is  tboi^i^ 
of  the  highest  public  good.  The  rule  can  not  be  considered  as 
established,  that  dei^gjrmen  in  certain  cases  shall  be  ex^npt  fi^Hn 
testifying  in  courts  of  justice,  thoi^  there  have  been  sone 
decisions  and  statutory  acts,  permitting  them  to  be  privileged 
witnesses. 

By  the  laws  of  New  York  and  oi  Missouri,  no  minister  of  tiie 
Ck)spel  or  priest  of  any  demomination,  is  allowed  to  disclose  any 
confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional  character,  in  the  course 
of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  his  denomi- 
nation.^ 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  a  person  will  be  guilty  of  suiddal 
neglect  of  medical  attendance,  for  fear  of  the  testimony  of  medi- 
cal men.  No  such  case  has  ever  been  heard  of  It  would  be 
criminal  for  a  physician  to  aid,  by  his  knowledge  and  science 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  the  p^petration  of  a  frauds  and 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  in  such  cases  the  medical  witnees 
should  be  excused  from  testifying. 

If  a  medical  witness  is  allowed  to  decline  on  his  own  judgmei^ 
he  is  privileged  beyond  tiie  attorney,  for  the  court  deddes  and 
not  the  witness,  whether  he  shall  be  privil^ed.  If  the  i^ysidan 
does  not  decide  for  himself  in  what  case  he  shall  be  privil^ed, 
then  the  court  must  hear  the  testimony,  and  this  will  invdve  the 
necessity  of  the  testimony  of  experts,  because  the  courts  are  not 
informed  on  medical  subjects,  and  can  not  decide  as  to  the  duurao- 
ter  and  necessity  of  medical  treatment 


>  PhiUippflP  Sfidence,  ISIk 
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Do  medical  men  daim  immimity  because  their  patients  would 
not  be  compelled  to  testify?  In  civil  cases  the  patient,  if  a  party^ 
inaj  be  called  upon  to  testify ;  and  m  criminal  cases,  if  the  physician 
attempted  to  shield  the  indicted  person,  would  he  not  be  partidps 
crimrds  f 

So,  in  either  case,  it  would  seem,  he  ought  to  give  in  his  testi- 
mony in  ftdl,  that  justice  may  be  secured,  by  the  punishment  of 
tiie  guilty  and  the  protection  of  the  innocent  None  of  the 
reasons  for  permitting  the  privilege  of  the  attorney  in  behalf  of 
Ids  client  applies  to  the  physician  in  b^ialf  of  his  patient  The 
I^iysician  in  no  sense  represents  his  patient  in  court ;  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  attorney  is  permitted  to  rdiise  to  testify. 
Is  the  extremity  of  the  patient  the  reason  why  the  physician 
should  be  privileged^  Just  as  well  might  the  benevolent  man, 
who  has  fed  and  lodged  the  hungry  fugitive  from  justice,  who  has 
lain  in  the  woods  until  death  from  starvation  has  driven  him  forth, 
daim  that  he  ought  to  be  a  privileged  witness,  in  r^ard  to  such 
frgitive  criminal,  because  the  great  danger  and  suffering  of  the 
person,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  apply  to  lum  for  help,  as 
patients  apply  to  the  physician.  The  patient  has  no  privil^es 
fhat  any  other  person  in  an  extremity  has  not  The  great  ends 
of  justice  would  be  defeated,  if,  because  a  stem  necessity,  or 
supposed  necessity,  for  the  act  done  would  exclude  the  evidence. 

Those  writers  and  medical  men,  who  claim  the  privil^e  of 
refusing  to  testify  for  the  medical  witness,  feel  that  the  honor  of 
the  professional  man  is  involved  if  he  does  divulge  what  has 
transpired  in  his  practice, — ^they  are  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives, — ^but  would  not  such  a  general  rule  produce  more 
evil  than  good  ?  Are  not  the  rights  of  society  paramount  to  those 
of  individuals  in  cases  of  tins  kind  ? 

It  is^  another  and  very  different  question,  and  one  which  will 
not  be  discussed  here,  whether  the  physician  or  surgeon  is 
mider  obligations  of  secrecy,  when  not  called  upon  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  court,  to  withhold  information  that  would  lead  to  the 
detection  of  crime  or  the  advancement  of  justice. 
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Two  cmm  bsre  ktdy  triflea  in  the  city  i£  New  Yoik  inyd?- 
ng  tins  qntftMML  One  is  tint  of  the  yoongier  Dr.  Mott^  who 
was  aJled  npon  to  attend  as  soigeon,  a  barglar,  who  had  been 
dut  whfle  in  the  ad,  but  who  escaped  woonded,  witfaoat  being 
idfntHifld,  From  the  aoconnt  as  poblidied  in  the  papers  the  next 
day.  Dr.  Mott  was  attti^ed  that  the  man  whom  he  treated  the 
mg^  before  fiv  a  pistol  shot  wound,  was  the  boiglar ;  and  rqK>rt6d 
the  cue  to  the  authorities,  by  whom  the  individual  was  arrested. 
Tboe  is  no  doob^  whatever  may  be  the  o^nion  of  the  act  itsd^ 
hot  that  Dr.  Mott  was  infloenoed  by  the  hi^iest  patriotic  motives^ 
in  thus  exposing  himself  to  great  peraonal  danger  for  the  advaooe- 
aent  of  justice. 

The  other  case  was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Burddl  and 
Gonnin^iam  tragedy.  Dr.Uhl  being  consulted  profesaonally  by 
lfr&  Cunningham,  to  carry  out  her  conq^racy  to  secure  the 
Burdell  estate^  he  repeated  the  matter  voluntarily  to  the  distrjot 
attorney,  who,  through  this  information,  was  able  to  d^iect  and 
expose  the  whole  plan.  Both  of  these  cases  have  been  ezten* 
sivdy  discussed  and  criticised  by  the  medical  profession,  as  to  the 
obB^rfion  or  right  of  medical  men  under  these  drcumstanoes^ 
to  make  known  information  thus  acquired,  when  not  upon  the 
witness  stand. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MEDICAL  BOOKS  AS  EVIDENCE 

Not  only  do  medioal  men  insist  upon  the  rights  of  ^  privileged 
witnesses,''  but  they  also  claim  the  right  of  introducing  the 
authorized  text  books  and  elementary  works  of  the  profession  in 
taatimonyy  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  opinions  of  the 
best  and  ablest  minds  are  upon  the  particular  question  at  issue. 
They  think  the  rule  upon  the  subject  has  not  been  a  consistent 
one^  as  books  have  sometimes  been  admitted,  and  at  other  times 
ezduded.  The  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  books  has 
thus  been  kept  open ;  the  witness  claiming  the  right  to  support 
his  opinions  by  reference  to  authority,  and  the  court,  if  permitting 
it  at  all,  doing  so  by  general  consent  and  not  upon  principle. 

Dr.  Beck  says :  ^^  In  this  country,  I  believe,  the  objection  to 
medical  books  has  never  been  made.  There  is  scarcely  a  case 
of  any  note,  where  testimony  has  been  required,  in  which  frequent 
reference  has  not  been  had  to  medical  works.  They  are  quoted 
and  commented  on  by  the  bench  and  bar  and  by  the  professional 
witnesses."^  The  learned  author  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  if  he 
means  that  these  books  were  generally  admitted  as  a  right  It 
18  only  when  there  is  no  objection  that  they  are  testimony. 

On  the  trial  of  Abner  Rogers,  jr.,  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Oharies  Lincoln,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  in  1844,  the  defense 
was  insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  able  ever  made.  Every  point 
was  contested  on  both  sides  with  marked  ability,  Chief-Justice 


1 2  Beck,  Medical  JarisprodeDce,  919, 
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Shaw  presiding.    On  this  taial  medical  books  were  admitted,  but 
in  a  subsequent  case  the  same  court  refused  to  admit  them. 

The  English  and  American  authorities  agree  that  profesdonal 
or  scientific  books  are  not  competent  evidence  in  courts  of  justica 
In  the  case  of  Collier  v.  Simpson,  where  the  question  was,  whether 
a  prescription  was  proper  and  the  dose  not  too  laige^  ChiefJustice 
TiNDALL  ruled  that  medical  books  could  not  be  introduced  as  evi- 
dence to  determine  whether  the  dose  was  too  laige,  sa3ing: 
^  Physic  depends  more  on  practice  than  law.  I  think  you  may 
ask  a  witness  whether,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  has  found 
tills  rule  laid  down.''  An  attempt  was  made  to  ebow  that  the 
works  of  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  and  Dr.  Merriman  were  authority, 
and  acted  upon  in  the  medical  profession,  when  the  CM^Justice 
said :  ^I  do  not  think  that  the  books  themsdves  can  be  read, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  your  asking  Su:  Henry  Halfoid 
his  judgment^  and  the  grounds  of  it^  which  may  be  in  some 
degree  founded  on  books  as  a  part  of  his  gj&oiml  knowledge.*^ 
This  is  now  the  rule  in  England.*  On  the  trial  of  the  Common- 
wealth V.  James  Wilson,  P.  H.  Sears,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
defendant^  proposed  to  read  to  the  jury  a  definition  of  insanity, 
firom  works  of  established  reputation  on  the  subject ;  and  con- 
tended that  books  written  by  lawyers  were  admissible,  even  if  the 
court  should  hold  that  the  treatises  of  medical  writers  were  not 
But  Chief-Justice  Shaw  said :  ^  Facts  or  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  insanity,  as  on  any  other  subject^  can  not  be  laid  before  the 
jury  except  by  the  testimony  under  oath  of  persons  skilled  in 
such  matter.  Whether  stated  in  the  language  of  the  court  or  of 
the  counsel  in  a  former  case,  or  cited  firom  the  works  of  l^al  or 
medical  writers,  they  are  still  statements  of  &cts,  and  must  be 
proved  on  oath.  The  opinion  of  a  lawyer  on  such  a  question  of 
bet,  is  entitied  to  no  more  wdght  than  that  of  any  other  person 
not  an  expert    The  principles  governing  the  admissibilitiy  of 


1  Collier  v.  Simpson,  6  Car.  A?  Pajoe,  78. 
3  Cocks  &  Puidaj,  2  Car.  &  Kirw.  27a 
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saoh  eTidenoOy  have  bera  My  considered  by  this  court  since  the 
trial  of  Rogers;  and  the  more  recent  English  autboritiee  are 
ag^nst  the  admission  of  such  evidence."^  So  in  the  case  of  Ada- 
line  Phelps,  tried  in  the  same  State  about  the  same  time,  Charles 
Allen,  for  the  defense,  undertook  to  read  from  yarious  medical 
works  in  support  of  his  views,  but  Judge  Dewet  said :  ^  The 
rule  had  been  changed  since  the  trial  of  B.ogers^  and  that  the 
court,  upon  full  consultation,  had  decided  to  exclude  all  medical 
books."^  The  courts  in  an  Iowa  case,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
decided  that^  ^  they  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  physician 
may  not  read  the  views  and  opinions  of  distinguished  writers. 
The  opinions  of  an  author,  as  contained  in  his  works,  we  r^ard  as 
better  evidence  than  the  mere  statement  of  those  opinions  by  a 
witness,  who  testifies  as  to  his  recollection  of  them  from  former 
reading.  Is  not  the  latter  secondary  to  the  former?  On  the 
whole,  we  think  it  the  safest  rule  to  admit  standard  medical  books 
as  evidence  of  their  opinions  upon  questions  of  medical  skill  or 
practice  invoWed  in  the  trial.  This  rule  appears  to  us  the  most 
accordant  with  well-established  principles  of  evidence."^  The 
reasoning  in  the  above  opinion  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examm- 
atbn.  It  is  not  good  law  because  not  good  logic,  and  against 
precedent 

The  medical  witn^  should  bear  in  mind,  that  this  rule  applies 
not  to  medical  books  especially  or  peculiarly,  but  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  treatises  on  law,  or  any  other  science.  Chief-Justice 
J.  C.  Spencer  says  of  law  books,  that  they  ^^  may  be  sometimes 
read  to  inform  the  mind  of  the  courts  but  never  as  evidence."  A 
general  history  of  a  country  may  be  read,  not  precisely  as  evi- 
dence, but  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  court  in  respect  to 
general  &cts,  which  it  is  presumed  to  know.  In  an  English  case, 
Sergeant  Ludlow  proposed  to  read  from  Nidiolls'  History  of 


1  GDmmonwealtli  v.  Wilson,  1  Gray,  338. 

s  The  Monthly  Law  Beporter,  May,  18&4,  p.  9. 
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Brecknockshire,  a  statement  of  the  boundaries  of  that  oonniy,  at 
the  spot  in  controversy ;  when  Baron  Aldebson  said :  ^This  is  a 
history  of  Brecknockshire.  The  writer  of  this  history  probably 
had  the  same  interest  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  county 
as  any  other  inhabitant  of  it  It  is  not  like  a  general  history  of 
Wales.  I  shall  not  receive  it"^  Mr.  Justice  Buller  says :  that 
a  general  history  may  be  admitted  to  prove  a  matter  relating  to 
the  kingdom  at  large,  but  can  not  be  received  as  a  proof  of  a 
private  right  or  particular  custom.'  In  Percy's  case,  which  was  an 
ejectment  for  the  baroncy  of  Gackermouth,  the  lessor  of  plaintiff 
derived  his  title  firom  Sir  Inghram  Percy,  and  offered  in  evidence 
Dugdale's  Baronage  of  England ;  where  it  was  stated  that  Sir 
Inghram  Percy  died  without  issue,  but  it  was  not  aUowed  to  be 
given  in  evidence.  Lord  Hale  once  refiised  to  let  Camden's 
Britannica  be  read  as  evidence,  to  prove  a  custom,  but  held  that 
a  general  history  might  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  a  matter 
relating  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  because  the  nature  of  the 
thing  requires  it,  but  not  to  prove  a  particular  right  or  custom. 
Counsel  are  permitted  to  read  from  their  law  books  in  courl^  not 
by  right  of  any  rule  of  evidence,  but  as  part  of  their  argument 
Counsel  have  the  right  to  argue  any  law  point  or  matter  of  feet 
to  the  court,  but  any  thing  they  read  from  elementary  works,  is 
no  more  evidence  than  what  they  say  on  their  own  responsibility, 
but  it  may  have  more  weight  in  influencing  the  court  because  of 
the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  author,  than  the  language  of  the 
counsel.  The  court  frequently  says  to  counsel,  "  you  need  not 
read  that  authority,  I  am  familiar  with  it,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  what  your  opinion  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  is,  and  your 
reasons  for  such  opinion."  But  after  the  elementary  works  and 
reports  are  read,  the  court  is  at  liberty  to  charge  the  jury,  or 
decide  contrary  to  those  authorities,  if  they  are  not  the  reports 
of  a  Superior  court,  to  which  an  appeal  will  lie.    The  lawyer  sdectB 


1  Evans  v.  GettiDg,  6  Gar.  &  Payne,  &86. 
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tiie  authorities  which  he  beUeves  contains  the  law,  hut  then  he 
supports  this  position  by  argument ;  so  the  medical  witness  may 
base  his  opinion  more  or  lees  upon  the  authorities  he  deems 
worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence,  and  he  has  a  right  to  give  the 
opinions  of  such  writers  in  evidence,  but  he  must  be  so  &r  master 
ai  their  opinions  and  so  understand  them,  as  to  make  them  his 
own  under  oath. 

The  medical  witness,  therefore,  has  no  just  grounds  of  comr 
j^aint,  because  his  books  are  not  received  in  evidence.  The  court 
honors  his  individual  opinion  as  of  higher  value  than  that  of  an 
outside  author.  The  court  presumes,  that  from  reading  these 
authors,  close  thought  and  actual  observation  and  experience; 
the  witness  under  oath,  subject  to  a  cross-examination,  will  more 
oertainly  enlighten  the  case  than  if  it  depends  upon  the  published 
opinions  of  authors,  who  perhaps,  had  a  favorite  theoiy  to  support 
or  an  old  prejudice  to  influence  them,  on  a  question  or  subject 
oonstantly  advancing.  Then  the  author  himself  may  have 
changed  his  opinions  since  the  book  was  written. 

Experience  alone  does  not  make  up  a  valuable  scientific  opinion : 
if  this  is  the  principal  element  it  is  comparatively  worthless. 
Experience  in  medicine,  though  of  some  value  to  a  witness,  yet 
it  is  often  placed  higher  than  its  proper  place.  An  intelligent 
medical  opinion  is  but  seldom  based  upon  experience  alone,  or 
principally.  Abercrombie  says :  ^  In  point  of  fact,  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  acquired  by  an  individual,  through  his  own  percep- 
tion and  reflection,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  possesses ; 
much  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  every  one  is  acquired 
through  the  perception  of  other  men."^  Dr.  Campbell,  an  English 
writer,  observes  that,  "  what  has  been  rightly  perceived  may  be 
misremembered,  —  what  is  rightly  remembered,  may,  through 
incapacity,  or  through  ill  intention,  be  misreported,  and  what  is 
rightly  reported  may  be  misunderstood.  In  any  of  these  four 
ways,  therefore,  either  of  defect  of  memory,  of  elocution,  or  of 

^  Abercromlne  on  the  iDtellectual  Powers,  p.  47. 
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Tencity  in  ihe  zektoTy  or  by  misappidbeiudoii  in  tbe  heaier,  there 
IB  a  chance  that  the  troth  recdved  by  the  information  of  the  sensee^ 
may  be  misrepresented  or  mistaken."  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  says: 
^It  is  very  possibly  therdbr^  that  he  who  depends  upcm  Us 
experience  may  be  inferior^  as  to  knowledge  and  intdligence^  to 
the  diligent  student ;  for  an  accidental  observer  may  be  anqnalt- 
fied  to  make  use  of  his  opportunities^  while  the  other  may  acquire 
much  information^  without  going  beyond  the  labors  of  others. 
The  man  of  experience^  moreover^  has  to  labor  as  much  ain^ 
lianded  as  all  the  rest  put  together,  ere  he  can  equal  them  in 
pretension;  while  the  student  again  may  have  of^Knrtunities  of 
experience  to  a  minor  extent,  but  will  make  a  vastly  better  use 
of  a  few  than  the  uninformed  can  of  many.  Presumed  expm&DOd, 
for  that  is  certainly  what  the  word  in  its  ordinary  use  must  be 
restricted  to,  is  in  a  great  measure  accidental;  it  must  fidl  to  flie 
share  of  different  individuals,  in  different  forms  and  degrees;  and 
I  believe  that  no  small  portion  of  that  odious  discrepancy  which  has 
prevailed  among  medical  witnesses,  wherry  the  lustre  of  mediciQe 
itself  has  been  so  much  tarnished,  is  chargeable  to  the  prevalent 
afifectation  of  being  men  of  experience  rat^  than  men  of  learn- 
ing,— to  the  over-anxious  desire  of  being  extenfflvdy  employed, 
rather  than  solidly  instracted  and  properly  qualified."^  It  is 
dangerous,  therefore,  for  a  medical  witness,  when  upon  the  stand, 
to  depend  in  making  up  his  opinions  upon  his  own  personal 
experience,  instead  of  basing  them  upon  the  elementary  writers 
upon  the  subject  With  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  tibe  standard 
writers  on  the  science  of  medicine,  he  is  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  of  his  own  on  the  matter  at  issue.  It  may  be  his  own 
experience,  but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  sus- 
tained by  authority.  This  gives  to  him  confidence  and  certainty, 
and  the  opinion  is  so  received  by  the  court  and  jury.  He  leaves 
the  stand  with  an  enhanced  reputation, — ^his  profession  vindicated 
and  honored. 

1  Smitli's  ADalyns  of  Medical  Evidence,  p.  128. 
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Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee^  remarks  upon  this  point :  ^  How  often  do 
we  see  medical  men  of  scanty  experience^  priding  themselves 
npon  their  experience,  and  disparaging  all  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  and  by  so  doing,  demonstrating  alike  their  ignorance 
and  want  of  sense ;  for  what  is  individual  experience  at  the  best, 
when  compared  with  the  vast  store  accumulated  by  the  sages  of 
the  profession  in  all  ages.  It  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  compared 
with  the  ocean;  a  moment  of  time  with  eternity.  Personal 
experience,  unless  enlarged,  improved,  and  corrected  by  that  of 
others,  is  of  little  valua  Medical  testimony,  when  of  any  value, 
is  but  little  else  than  a  reference  to  authority.'^ 

The  authorities,  as  we  have  seen,  permit  the  witness,  in  giving 
his  opinions,  to  give  the  reasons  that  bring  him  to  his  conclusions, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Tindall,  ^  may  be  in  some  d^ree 
founded  on  books,  as  a  part  of  his  general  knowledga''  He  may 
even  read  from  medical  books  while  on  the  stand,  adopting  what 
he  reads  or  refers  to  as  his  own  opinions,  and  the  jury  will  be 
instructed  to  receive  and  weigh  such  matter  as  evidence. 

In  this  way  and  under  such  a  license,  all  that  the  medical  wit- 
ness wishes  to  indorse  under  oath  from  any  particular  writer  goes 
to  the  jury  and  nothing  more ;  thus  avoiding  the  loose  habit  of 
permitting  whole  medical  Ubraries  to  be  given  in  evidence,  at  the 
option  of  counsel  or  witnesses. 

*  Guy's  Medical  Jniteprndenoe,  p.  20l 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.. 

INSANITY— KNOWLEDGE  ON  THE  SUBJEOT  LUflTED. 

Insantit  stands  at  the  head  of  Medioo-legal  qaestioii%  in  lis 
relation  to  Criminal  and  Civil  Jorispradenoe.  The  difltooliieB 
that  surround  its  study  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  As  an  de- 
ment in  criminal  trials  it  is  dafly  becoming  more  prominent  and 
troublesome. 

Countless  volumes  having  been  written  by  the  ablest  mmds 
of  the  medical  profession  upon  the  great  subject;  quaiterVf  and 
monthly  periodicals  having  been  established  expressly  for  itd  dis- 
cussion and  elucidation ;  some  of  the  ablest  Hunkers  in  ihedidne 
having  made  it  for  a  life  time  a  specialty ;  the  patronage  and  sc^ 
port  of  governments  being  fieely  given  to  sdd  its  unfortunate 
victims  and  those  who  take  care  of  them ;  the  popular  mind  and 
general  reader  come  very  naturally  to  conclude  that  Hie  whole 
subject  is  well  understood :  or  at  least,  that  very  much  must  be 
well  settled  and  satis&ctorily  established ;  so  that  when  the  usually 
calm  and  transparent  mental  ocean  worlds  becomes  turbid  and 
tumultuous  from  the  action  of  the  storms  that  sometimes  swe^ 
across  its  surface ;  it  may  still  be  safely  navigated, — each  sunken 
rock  and  shallow  bottom  detected,  aided  and  guided  by  the  beacon 
lights  thus  established  upon  the  headlands. 

With  this  general  impression  prevalent,  it  may  be  humiliating 
to  the  pathological  and  psychological  student  or  scholar,  to  admit, 
that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  and  the  enunciation  and  discussion  of 
theories  upon  the  subject  of  insanity,  especially  during  the  last 
century,  the  whole  question  is  still  8uh  judice. 

This  state  of  the  subject  results,  not  from  want  of  laborious, 
patient  research  by  those  best  qualified  to  make  it ;  but  it  depends 
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upon  die  inherent  elementary  difBcoltieB  investing  and  piotecting 
the  whole  subject  of  abenation  of  mind;— difficulties  that  no 
human  effort  however  great>  has^  up  to  this  time^  been  able  to 
surmount  or  remova 

After  a  protxacted,  learned  and  almost  profitless  discussion 
between  the  two  schools  of  psychologists, — ^the  materalist  or 
pathological  pcrychologist^  and  the  sfnritualist^  or  pure  metaphysi- 
cian, the  main  points  of  dispute,  whether  hallucinations  in  par- 
ticular and  insanity  in  general  are  uft'cpa/Ai(^— depending  upon 
a  derangement  in  the  very  essence  of  mind  itself — or  whether 
they  are  symptomaticy — arising  firom  actual  disease  in  the  brain, 
through  which  the  mind  manifests  itsdf  to  the  external  world,~- 
are  perhaps  as  &r  from  being  settled  as  when  the  question  was 
jBrst  propounded.  Each  party,  it  is  true,  considers  the  question 
settled  according  to  its  favorite  theory.^ 

The  ablest  authors  and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  insanity,, 
generally  hold  to  the  material  or  somatic  theory ;  yet,  able  as  they 
are  admitted  to  be,  and  notwithstanding  the  time  and  labor  many 
of  them  have  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  the  confidence  they 
fed  that  their  theory  is  correct,  we  have  no  settled  classification  or 
definite  description  of  the  pathological  changes  upon  which  they 
say  the  insane  phenomena  depend.  Nor  indeed,  have  they  told  u& 
definitely  where  these  pathological  changes  are.  They  are  genei>- 
ally  located  in  the  brain.    Dr.  Rush  based  the  disease  in  the  blood. 

Dr.  Ray,  whose  ability  is  only  equalled  by  his  ardor,  in  his 
defense  of  the  phyacal  view  or  character  of  the  subject,  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  ^  these  pathological  changes  are 
not  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  classification,  or  of  practical 
application  in  the  various  kinds  of  insanity."  For  what  usefiil 
purpose  then,  is  this  theory  of  value  in  solving  the  mighty  prob- 
lem of  insanity  ?    The  same  writer  thinks  these  changes  in  the 


» Dr.  H.  110™*  "  Bemarks  on  Insanity,  ite  Nature  and  Treatment,**  London^ 
1S50 ;  Criminal  Jariapradenoe  Gonaidered  in  its  Relation  to  Cerebral  Organisation^ 
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organic  structare,  '^  to  ub  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  showing  the 
frequent  liability  to  disease,  either  from  exces^ve  exertion  or 
disuse  of  its  own  powers^  or  from  its  proneness  to  be  affected  by 
morbid  irritations,  that  radiate  from  other  parts  of  the  hodjf. 
We  learn  from  these  also,  that  changes  of  structure  may  proceed 
in  the  brain  as  in  other  organs,  to  an  incuraUe  degree,  without 
giving  rise  to  muchy  if  any  very  perceptible  disturbance  of  its 
functionsy  until  some  striking  and  unexpected  act  leads  the  en- 
iightened  physician  to  suspect  ite  existence,  and  draws  down  upon 
the  unfortunate  subject  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  the  law.*' 
It  is  the  act  of  the  person,  and  not  the  pathological  symptom^ 
that  determines  the  insanity,  according  to  this  writer.  This  is 
not  very  clear.  The  distinguished  author  not  only,  fails  to  ^ye 
any  cases  wherein  his  theory  is  of  practical  use>  but  thus  direoify 
admits  its  impractability. 

If  the  brain  may  suffer  from  disease  to  an  ^  incurable  degree^ 
without  giving  rise  to  much,  if  any  perceptible  disturbance  of 
its  functions,''  how  is  it  that  this  condition  of  structure  forms  the 
basis,  and  gives  rise  to  insanity  ?  Or  how  do  we  know  it  depends 
upon  diseased  brain  ?  Again  he  says :  '^  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  nature  of  mind,  it  is  generally  admitted,  at 
least  by  all  enlightened  physiologists,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be 
put  in  connection  with  matter,  and  that  the  brain  is  the  part  of 
the  body  by  means  of  which  this  connection  is  effected.  Little 
as  we  know  beyond  this  single  fact^  it  is  enough  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  derangement  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  vital  actions 
of  the  brain,  must  be  followed  by  abnormal  manifestations  of  the 
mind ;  and  consequently,  that  the  presence  of  the  effect  indicates 
the  existence  of  the  causa  This  leads  us  to  the  source  of  the 
hesitation  that  has  been  evinced  by  pathologists  to  consider  the 
bmin  as  the  seat  of  insanity." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  enlightened  physiologists  agree 
that  the  mind  must  be  put  in  connection  with  matter  before  it 
can  be  manifested ;  still  it  is  equally  true  that  they  agree  that 
matter  must  be  put  in  connection  with  mind,  before  there  are  any 
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mental  phenomena.  A  anion  bmng  necessary  to  produce  a  mani- 
fest effect^  how  are  we  to  determine  upon  which  the  disease  origi- 
nally depends  7  Yet  Dr.  Ray  stakes  his  &yorite  theory  upon 
^  tMs  single  facty  little  as  we  know  beyond  it,^'  and  argues  that 
it  wanante  the  inference  that  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the 
bnun,  or  of  the  nital  adtanSjmxist  be  followed  by  abnormal  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind ;  and  that  consequently  the  effect, — ^insanity^ — 
indicates  the  existence  of  the  cause.  He  has  already  told  us  that 
there  may  exist  disease  of  the  bram  to  a  fatal  extent,  without 
the  mind  apparently  participating  or  sympathizing,  or  being 
a£fected  by  it  But  he  speaks  of  the  vital  actiam  being  diseased. 
These  vital  actions  connected  with  and  constituting  mental  mani- 
festations, are  the  yeiy  phenomena  under  discussion,  and  may  be 
principally  mind;  at  least  they  partake  largely  of  the  mental 
force  operating  as  it  does  through  the  brain. 

The  proposition  is  well  established  that  an  injury  or  disease  of 
the  brain  or  disease  of  the  body  may  produce  insanity,  but  &cts 
also  show  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  insanity,  a  post  mortem 
examination  reveals  no  diseased  structure.  Sometimes  insanity 
arises  from  a  sudden  injury  to  the  brain ;  at  other  times  it  is 
cured  by  the  same  kind  of  an  injury. 

Able  physiologists  and  metaphysicians,  like  Professors  Parker 
and  OUman,  of  New  York,  while  they  agree  with  Dr.  Ray,  that 
insanity  always  depends  upon  diseased  physical  organization, 
like  him,  they  are  wholly  unable  to  show  wherein  this  physical 
derangement  consists. 

On  the  trial  of  Charles  B.  Huntington,  for  forgery,  where  the 
defense  was  ^  moral  insanity,'*  Mr.  Noyes,  attorney  for  the  State, 
asked  Dr.  Parker  the  following  questions : 

Mr.  N. — ^"When  you  say  that  he  has  no  appreciation  of  his 
situation,  because  of  that  diseased  organization,  you  mean  of 
course  by  that,  mental  organization  ?" 

Dr.  Pw — ^^'No,  I  do  not;  I  mean  the  organization  of  the  brain, 
— ^I  mean  the  disease  of  the  brain.*' 
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Mr.  N. — ^  Do  you  mean  diseased  mo«d  oiguuBation  t^ 

Dr.  P. — ^^I  mean  the  diseases  of  Hie  functions  of  die  fanuL*' 

Mr.  Nw — ^  What  partioular  oigan  is  dbeasedf 

Dr.  P.— «  The  brain." 

Mr.  N. — ^^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  hia  m^ital  oiganizalaoii 
was  such  that  he  eould  not  resist  the  impulse  or  tendmqy  to 
commit  forgery  ?" 

Dr.  P. — ^I  do ;  the  ^  tendency/  that  is  the  word^  sir/' 

Mr.  N. — ^  That  is  the  point  tiien,  upon  which  you  place  ikr^ 
tiiat  his  mental  organization  was  such  that  he  could  not  leosb 
the  tendency  to  conmiit  forgery.    Now  why  could  he  not  xesisb 

itr 

Dr.  P. — ^^Becauae  of  his  diseased  organizaticm.  I  do  not 
mean  mental  organization.  The  orgcoMation  of  the  mind  I 
know  nothing  ahouV^ 

Mr.  N. — ^  Do  you  say  physical  or  mental  f* 

Dr.  P.— «I  say  physical." 

Mr.  N. — ^  You  say  so  because  of  his  ^seased  physical  organi- 
zation ?" 

Dr.  P.— «  Yes." 

Mr.  N. — ^'  What  was  the  disease  of  his  physical  organization 
which  prevented  him  from  resisting  the  tendency  to  commit 
forgery  ?" 

Dr.  P. — ^  /  am  unable  to  give  you  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
the  case.^^ 

Mr.  N. — ^  Is  that  equiyalent  to  saying  that  you  are  unable  to 
give  the  reason  why  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  tendenqr  to  com- 
mit forgery  in  consequence  of  his  organization?" 

Dr.  P.— ^*  No,  sir." 

Mr.  N.— «  State  what  it  is." 

Dr.  P. — '^  He  had  certain  manifestation— certain  symptoms. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  what  I  saw." 

Mr.  N. — ^  My  question  was :  what  was  there  in  his  physical 
organization  which  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  reosfc  the 
tendency  to  commit  forgery  ?" 
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Dr.  P.—''  That  ii  the  difiaM^^  tie  precUe  nature  of 
can  mt  explaitL    It  ie  diffiatU  to  give  a  reaeon^^ 

Professor  Gilman  being  a  witaesft  on  the  same  oocasion,  made 
Ae  following  statement^  after  saying  tbat  he  beU^ed  the  prisoner 
tobeinsane. 

Mr.  N^ — ^  How  woold  you  diandBrize  that  onsonndness  ?*' 

Dr.  G^ — ^^I  do  not  know  that  I  can  gjive  it  any  name  other 
than  that  it  was  insaniiy  or  unsoundness." 

Mr.  N. — ^  Would  you  say  intelleotaal  or  meral  ?" 

Dr.  G. — ^^I  think  the  two  things  were  mixed  together.  If 
this  man  had  no  inteUectual  disturbance^  he  woukl  appreciate  his 
position,  and  not  talk  of  getting  out  of  this  as  he  did.  Then,  as 
to  this  moral  senses  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  of  it" 

Mr.  N. — ^  Now,  whether  insanity  be  intellectual  or  moral,  what 
is  your  view  of  it?" 

Dr.  G. — ^  I  refer  insanity  to  physical  organization." 

Mr.  N. — '^Tou  take  it  then  that  the  brain  is  diseased  in  all 
oases  where  insanity  existSb" 

Dr.  a— ^  I  think  so." 

Mr.  N. — ^  Insanity  of  intellect  is  that  which  affects  the  intellect 
atone?" 

Dr.  G. — ^^The  brain  is  injured.  In  one  case  the  intellect  is 
impaired ;  in  another  the  moral  nature  is  destroyed.  They  are 
both  insane, — ^both  result  &om  physical  change  in  the  brain." 

Mr.  N. — ^^And  what  that  physical  change  is,  is  entirely  im- 
possible to  tell  ?" 

Dr.  Q.—'' Entirely:' 

Mr.  N. — ^  That  is  not  witUn  the  compass  of  human  knowlr 
edge?" 

Dr.  G. — ^^  It  is  not  J  so  far  ae  I  knowy  within  the  measure  of 
the  acquired  knowledge  which  we  at  present  haee^^ 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  the  able  editor  of  the  Psycholc^cal  Journal, 
of  London,  says :  he  has  examined  no  less  than  ten  thousand  cases 
of  insanity  reported  by  different  authors,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  physical  disease  as  the  basis  of  the  trouble;  and 
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the  result  is  perfectly  satis&ctory  to  him,  of  the  material  csiise 
of  mental  derang^nent :  yet^  he  siiys:  ^I  do  not  maintain  that 
I  am  in  a  portion  to  describe  the  peooliar  and  specific  alterationB 
which  some  allege  to  give  ori^  to  that  derangement  <^  the 
action  of  thought  to  which  we  apply  the  term  insanity.  Admit- 
ting sach  a  discovery  to  be  beyond  the  rar^  of  finite  intelligence^ 
it  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  militate  against  the  material 
view  just  propounded."^ 

Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese  thinks :  ^  The  brain  is  now  recognized 
as  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  mind,  in  every  enlightened 
creed,  either  among  jurists,  theologians^  (m:  physicians.  The 
mind  sits  enthroned  in  its  immaterial  miyesiy,  emfdoying  the 
brain,  and  its  continuous  elongation  in  the  nerves,  not  only  in 
directing  all  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  instinctive  fiiculties^  but 
in  the  perception  by  the  several  senses,  and  in  the  mobility  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  in  obedience  to  the  will ;  and  in  a  subordir 
Date  way,  by  innervation,  it  may  be  regarded  as  enabling  eveiy 
organ  and  tissue  in  the  human  body  to  perfcnrm  its  destined 
function,  in  conformity  to  the  vital  laws.** 

Thus  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  that  insanity  depends 
always  upon  disease  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  or  of  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  are  unable  to  tell  what  or  where  it  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater 
magnitude,  stare  those  psychologists  in  the  £ice  who  reject  the 
material  explanation,  and  thereby  admit,  if  not  squar^y  declare^ 
that  the  immaterial,  immortal  essence  of  pure  thought  may  be 
subject  to  disease.^  That  this  Godlike  principle  is  liable  to  be(X>me 
diseased  like  the  grosser  parte  of  the  singulariy  intricate  com- 
bination we  call  the  physical  man.  Is  not  this  contrary  to  our 
conception  of  that  wonderiul  spirit  that  thinks  within  us  ?  If  the 
spiritual  principle  is  subject  to  disease  why  not  to  death, — to 
complete  destruction  or  dissolution,  the  natural  result  of  disease? 


^  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  Vol.  7,  212. 

>  See  Dr.  Monroe's  Bemarks  on  Insanity,  eta,  London,  ISGKk 
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^  How  can  that  sabile,  mental  essence,  which  has  neither  members 
nor  parts,  be  disordered?  How  can  the  immortal  principle 
within  us  decay  ?  It  can  not  be ;  disease,  disorder,  decay,  all 
belong  to  the  body,  and  to  Ihe  body  only ;  and  consequently  we 
most  place  the  essential  seat  of  insanity  in  the  body,  not  the 
mind-"* 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  condosively  that  becaose  mind  is 
immaterial,  it  can  not  become  diseased  in  itself  nor  does  this  view 
render  the  immortality  of  the  soul  less  probable  and  troa 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart,  D.  0.  L.,  the  distinguished  surgeon, 
physiologist  and  psychologist,  says :  *^  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
in  tiie  opinion  that  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  the  Ddty  as 
a  fitct  wdl  established  as  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that 
in  doing  so,  we  must  further  admit  that  mind  may  and  does  exist 
independently  of  bodily  organization.  Be  it  also  admitted  that 
mndj  in  its  humblest  form,  is  still  mndy  and  that  immeasurable 
as  the  distance  between  them  may  be,  it  must^  nevertheless^  be 
r^arded  as  being  of  the  same  essence  with  that  of  the  Deify 
himself.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
existence  of  mind  independently  of  corporeal  organs.  It  seems 
to  me,  the  best  writers  on  mental  philosophy  have  erred  in  con- 
sidering the  mind  too  abstractedly,  and  in  not  taking  sufficiently 
into  the  account  the  physical  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  I 
am  aware  that  mental  derangement  may  in  many  instances  be 
traced  to  moral  causes  as  its  original  source,  and  far  he  it  from 
me  to  assert  that  the  one  indivisible  precipient  thinking  being, 
wMch  each  of  us  feels  himself  to  be,  may  not  be  in  itself  liable 
to  changes^  independently  of  any  previous  change  in  the  material 
structure  with  which  it  is  associated."' 

Insanity  may  not  be  either  a  disease  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind,  but  may  involve  both.  If  this  is  not  the  true  view  of  the 
matter,  how  is  it  that  the  disease  is  more  firequently  cured  by  a 

*  Prof.  Oillman'B  Introdactory  AddresB  on  the  BelatioDB  of  the  Medical  and 
Legal  Profession,  p.  18. 
a  Mind  and  Matter,  pages  40,  96. 
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jadidoos  oombiiiatioii  of  monl  and  medioal  treatmeni^  and 
almost  always  remediless  by  onassisted  oature? 

An  able  writer  says:  ^It  is  not  a  purely  corporeal  diseaao^ 
Eke  one  of  the  nervosis;  it  is  not  a  nervous  affection  merelyi 
bat  a  nervods^  and  something  more;  ndther  is  it  purely  a 
mental  affection,  or  disease.  Both  mind  and  body  are  at  &nlU 
According  to  the  views  of  Frachterleben,  it  is  their  rdoHon  ttiat 
18  diseased^ — of  the  body  to  the  mind^  so  that  percq^ition  is  mor* 
I)id,— of  the  mind  to  tiie  body, — so  that  Tolition  is  diaordeied. 
From  which,  then,  does  that  disturbed  relation  proceed,  iriiich 
when  established,  becomes  reciprocal  f  *  *  *  m  j  iepeat| 
that  insanity  is  not^  strictly  speaking,  to  be  termed  either  a 
bodily  or  a  mental  disease, — that  it  is  a  disturbed  redprocal 
relation  of  mind  and  body ;  but  that^  in  its  origin,  it  is  sometimes 
a  mental,  sometimes  a  bodily  diseasa''^ 

Dr.  Carpenter,  the  distinguished  En^ish  phydologist^  says: 
^  The  degree  in  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  dependent 
upon  its  material  instruments,  is  a  question  which  can  not  be 
regarded  as  conclusiyely  determined  by  scientific  evidence  alons^ 
and  it  has  little  practical  bearing  on  physiological  research.  The 
doctrine  usually  regarded  as  having  the  best  Scriptural  baas^ — 
that  the  mind  has  an  existence  altogether  distinct  firom  that  of  the 
body, — is  attended  with  several  difficulties,  of  which  those  arising 
firom  the  phenomena  of  insanity  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  held  by  some,  that  mental  {die- 
nomena  are  the  mere  result  of  material  changes,  appear  to  involve 
difficulties  at  least  equal,  among  which  may  be  noticed,  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  identity,  preserved  throughout  the  con- 
tinued and  rapid  changes  to  which  the  nervous  system  is  sabjeot 
The  assertion,  however,  that  physiological  operations  can  not  be 
the  result  of  material  changes,  is  based  on  the  assumption  thst 
we  know  &r  more  of  the  essential  character  of  both  than  is 


1  Robert  Jameson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jarispradenoe  in  the  JJvkfwaSiJ 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
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admitted  by  the  best;  metaphyadaaa  to  be  tiie  ease  regarding 
either.  TUs  is  a  question  tchieh  search  comes  within  the  boiat 
dories  of  human  kwnoledge* 

Thus  we  see^  at  the  very  thredbold  of  inyestigation  on  this 
sobjeety  that  the  meti^hysioiaii  and  pathdo^  are  unable  to  detei^ 
mine  satisfiu^rily  the  nature  of  the  cause  or  the  nature  of  the 
eflfect  they  witness.  Though  enthusiastic^  and  anxious  to  press 
up  directly  into  this  wonderful  and  luminous  temple,  where  thought 
dwells^  they  hear  a  voice  like  the  Toice  of  God,  saying:  ^Put 
off  thy  shoes  firom  off  thy  feet^  for  the  ground  whereon  thou 
standeth  is  holy  ground.'' 

Not  only  at  the  outset  do  difficulties  arise,  but  they  de^Mn 
and  multiply  constantly  at  every  step,  in  the  investigation  of 
insanity.  Iliese  difficulties  form  an  essential  element  in  determin- 
ing all  questions  of  insamty.  It  is  because  of  these  difficulties, 
that  the  great  labor  and  study  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  have  proved  so  fruitiess.  It  should  be  no  rq[>roach 
however,  to  this  great  profession,  that  because  it  has  sunk  many 
shafts  with  great  skill,  labor  and  perseverance,  that  the  deep  and 
extensive  mine  is  still  hardly  reached,  and  to  a  great  extent  unex* 
plored* 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  arranging  sanitary  insti- 
tutions  and  &vorable  external  circumstances  for  the  insane  man, 
and  grappling  with  the  invisible,  intangible^  ever  varying  spirit 
of  insanity  itself  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  former, 
nothing  comparatively  in  the  latter. 

The  various  eccentricities  of  sane  men,— the  diverrity  of 
motives  influencing  their  conduct^  and  the  cunning  of  the  insane^ 
greatly  embarrass  the  problem. 

The  eccentricities  of  genius  in  particular,  so  much  resemble 
insanity,  who  can,  without  long  observation  and  the  careful  weight 
and  conaderation  of  a  series  of  various  acts,  detonnine  and  ascer- 
tain which  is  the  normal  and  which  the  insane  state? 

KnaggB,  in  his  wiurk  on  unsoundness  of  mind,  says:  ^  There 
was  an  <dd  man  well  known  in  London  during  the  last  centmry, 
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wbo  was  of  an  ungainly  appearance  and  snlgect  to  occasional 
attacks  of  hereditary  melancholy.  So  inconsistent  was  he  in  his 
habits,  that  sometimes  he  practiced  great  abstemionsness^  and  at 
other  times  devoured  large  meals  with  brutish  dovenliness  and 
Yoracity.  Sometimes  he  would  persist  in  drinking  nothing  but 
water,  but  occasionally  drank  wine  by  tumblersfuL  His  income 
was  &r  from  large,  and  not  of  a  certain  amount^  yet  he  kept  a 
set  of  old  men  and  women  about  his  house,  whose  bickerings  and 
disagreements  now  and  then  drove  him  out  of  doors.  He  was  in 
general  very  loquacious,  but  has  been  known  to  sit  in  company 
and  drink  a  dozen  cups  of  tea,  without  speaking  a  syllabla 
When  not  engaged  in  discoursing,  it  was  his  custom  to  ke^ 
muttering  to  himself  In  walking  he  performed  strange  gestico- 
lations,  and  would  not  go  in  at  a  door  unless  he  could  effect  his 
entry  in  a  certain  preconceived  number  of  stq)s,  and  so  as  to 
introduce  himself  on  a  particular  foot^ — ^turning  back  and  recom- 
mencing until  he 'Succeeded  as  he  desired.  There  was  a  row  of 
posts  near  his  house,  which  he  would  not  pass  without  touching 
singly,  and  if  he  omitted  one  in  the  series,  be  retraced  his  steps 
to  remedy  the  Delect  He  hoarded  up  orange  skins  for  some 
mysterious  purpose  he  would  never  divulge.  He  suffered  remorse 
of  conscience  for  having  taken  milk  in  coffee  on  Grood  Friday.  He 
believed  in  ghosts,  and  went  ghost  hunting  in  Cock  Lane,  and 
maintained  that  he  heard  his  mother  calling  for  him  by  name  in 
the  world."  Was  not  this  man  insane?  So  far  from  it^  Dr. 
Johnson  was  by  consent^  regarded  one  of  the  most  yigoroos 
thinkers  of  his  time,  and  to-day  he  is  called  one  of  the  greatest 
sages  and  ablest  writers  that  ever  lived. 

The  lunatic  not  unfrequently  shows  more  judgment  and  cunning 
than  the  sane.  ^  A  short  time  ago,  a  parish  officer,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Middleton,  took  a  lunatic  to  the  asylum,  pursuant  to 
an  order  signed  by  two  magistrates.  As  the  man  was  respectably 
connected,  a  gig  was  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  merely  an  excurdon  of  pleasure  on  which  he  was 
going.    In  the  course  of  the  journey,  however,  something  occur- 
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red  to  arouse  the  sospioions  of  the  luoatio  with  respect  to  his  real 
destination ;  but  he  said  nothing  on  the  subject)  made  no  resist- 
ance^  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  jaunt  When  they  arrived  at 
Lancaster,  it  was  too  kte  in  the  evening  to  proceed  to  the  asylum, 
and  ihey  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  an  inn.  Very 
early  m  the  morning  the  lunatic  got  up  and  searched  the  pockets 
of  the  officer,  where  he  found  the  magistrate's  order  for  his  own 
detention,  which,  of  course,  let  him  completely  into  the  secret 
With  that  cunning  which  madmen  not  unfirequently  display,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  asylum,  saw  one  of  the  keepers, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  got  a  sad  mad  fellow  down  at  Lancaster, 
whom  he  should  bring  up  in  the  course  of  the  day,  adding :  ^^He's 
a  very  queer  fellow,  and  he  has  got  very  odd  ways.  For  in- 
stance, I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  to  say  I  was  the  madman, 
and  that  he  was  bringing  me ;  but  you  must  take  good  care  of 
him,  and  not  believe  a  word  that  he  says."  The  keeper,  of 
course,  promised  compliance,  and  the  lunatic  walked  back  to  the 
inn,  where  he  found  the  officer  still  &st  asleep.  He  awoke  him, 
and  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  together.  ^^  You're  a  lazy  fellow 
to  be  sleeping  all  day;  I  have  had  a  long  walk  this  morning," 
says  the  lunatic.  ^Indeed,"  says  the  officer,  ^^I  should  like  to 
have  a  walk  myself  after  break&st ;  perhaps  you  will  go  with 
me  ?"  The  luntatic  assented,  and  ailer  break&st  they  sat  out, 
tiie  officer  leading  the  way  toward  the  lunatic  asylum,  intending 
to  deliver  his  chaige;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  examine 
whether  his  order  was  safe.  When  they  got  within  sight  of  the 
asylum  the  lunatic  exclaimed: — ^^^What  a  fine  house  that  is!" 
^Yes,"  said  the  officer,  ^I  should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  it" 
^  So  should  I,"  observed  the  lunatic.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  they 
win  let  us  through, — I  will  ask,"  was  the  response.  They  went 
to  the  door;  the  officer  rang  the  bell,  and  the  keeper  whom  the 
lunatic  had  previously  seen,  made  his  appearance,  with  two  or 
three  assistants.  The  officer  then  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets 
for  the  order,  when  the  lunatic  produced  it,  and  gave  to  the 
keeper,  saying :  ^  This  is  the  man  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  about 
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Ton  will  take  care  of  him ;  ahave  his  head^  and  pot  a  attait 
waistcoat  on  him."  The  men  immediatdy  laid  hands  on  the 
poor  dficer,  who  vociferated  loudly  that  the  other  was  the  mad- 
man, and  he  the  officer;  bat^  as  this  only  confirmed  the  story 
previously  told  by  the  lunatic,  it  did  not  at  all  tend  to  procure 
his  liberation.  He  was  taken  away,  and  became  so  indignantly 
furious  Uiat  a  straight  waistcoat  was  speedily  put  upon  faun,  and 
his  head  was  shaved,  secundum  arlem.  Meanwhile^  the  Innatus 
walked  deliberately  back  to  the  inn,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  set 
out  on  his  journey  homeward.  The  good  people  in  the  ooontry 
were,  of  course,  surprised  on  seeing  the  wrong  man  retom ;  they 
were  afraid  that  the  lunatic,  in  a  fit  of  phrensy,  had  murdered  the 
officer,  and  they  asked  him,  with  much  treindation*  what  he  had 
done  with  Mr.  Stevenson.  ^  Done  with  him  ?"  said  the  madman, 
^why,  I  left  him  at  the  Lancaster  Asylum,  as  mad  as  a  fiiryT 
which,  indeed,  was  not  very  &r  from  the  truth ;  for  the  wits  of 
the  officer  were  well  nigh  upset  by  his  une3q)ected  detention  and 
subsequent  treatment 

Further  inquiry  was  forthwith  made  by  his  ndghbors,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  man  was  actually  in  the  asylum.  A 
magistrate's  order  was  produced  for  his  liberation ;  and  he  le- 
tumed  home  with  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head  in  lieu  of 
the  covering  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it"* 

There  is  no  standard  of  health  or  disease^  and  so  gradually  do 
they  mingle, — ^mental  as  well  as  physical, — ^that  the  line  between 
them  is  an  imaginary  one.  Who  at  the  close  of  day  can  mark 
where  daylight  ends  and  darkness  begins ;  or  who  can  tell  where 
a  child  passes  the  line  of  accountability  ?  **  When  do  virtue  and 
vice  fade  into  each  other  ?  Where  is  the  boundary  of  courage 
and  rashness,  between  prudence  and  cowardice,  between  frugality 
and  avarice,  liberality  and  profligacy?  A  good  action  is  not 
distinguished  from  a  bad  action  by  marks  so  plain  as  those  which 
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dwUingiiiwh  a  hexBgon  from  a  square  l**^  When  anj  or  all  of 
ttese  things  can  be  done^  th^  and  not  tin  then,  may  insanity  be 
defined  and  its  bonndaries  established*  ^  Who  can  mark  predsely 
die  firontiers,  the  almost  imperceptible  limits  which  separate  insanity 
from  sanity?  Who  can  number  the  degrees  by  which  reason 
dedikies  and  fiJls  into  annihilation  7  This  woold  be  to  prescribe 
limits  to  that  which  is  illimitable,  to  give  roles  to  folly,  to  be 
bewildered  with  order,  to  be  lost  with  wisdom/*^ 

In  cases  of  sadden  or  lingering  dea&  firom  poison,  the  medical 
witness,  if  a  toxioologist,  is  in  a  field  where  tiie  landmarks  are 
wdl  defined, — ^he  has  the  data  to  guide  him  to  a  reasonable  and 
a  coireet  condusion, — ^he  has  those  tests  to  direct  him,  the  cer- 
tainty of  which  has  been  established  beyond  a  question ;  his  de- 
ductions are  therefore  sound  and  safe.  Courts  of  justice  may 
and  do  act  upon  his  opinions^  in  these  cases,  with  an  assurance 
amounting  almost  to  certainty  that  they  are  true,  exact,  and  not 
theoretical  and  speculative.  So  with  a  great  variety  of  Medico- 
legal questions.  A  post  mortem  examination  will,  in  many  cases, 
under  the  light  of  science,  bring  out  the  truth,  and  the  court 
^adly  receives  it  firom  the  medical  witness.  The  criminal  may 
have  poisoned  his  victim,  and  the  body  of  such  victim  may  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  scores  of  years  passed  over  his  grave, 
when  the  chemist  will  sift  those  ashes  and  separate  the  incontro- 
vertible evideuce  of  the  guilt  of  the  murderer;  the  court  will 
pronounce  sentence,  and  justice  will  be  vindicated  by  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  chemist  applied  to  the  question. 

^  How  difTerent,  however,  is  the  position  of  the  witness,  when  his 
mind  is  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  questions  connected  with 
morbid  mental  phenomena !  In  bis  exalted  inquiries,  he  has  no 
fixed  or  certain  tests, — no  infallible  standard, — ^no  well-defined 
rules, — DO  principles  of  exact  science  to  aid  him, — no  beacon  to 
protect  him  firom  the  rocks  and  quicksands  which  beset  his 
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oouise^ — ^no  chart  to  lefer  to  in  times  of  difficoliy^ 
to  guide  him  in  the  hoar  of  danger, — ^no  harbor  of  rdoge  into 
which  he  can  run  his  fragile  vessel  when  the  tempest  is  howling 
and  destruction  impending.  As  Medico-l^al  witnesses,  the  ob- 
stacles with  which  we  have  to  contend,  are  often  of  a  grave  and 
serious  character.  We  have  to  deal  with  phenomena,  of  the 
essence  or  intimate  nature  of  what  we  know  absolute j  positivdy 
nothing.  It  is  our  duty  to  elucidate  princi^es  of  bdi^ — to 
unravel  motions  of  action, — to  explain  erratic  conduct  the  most 
anomalous  and  extraordinary.  We  have  to  trace  the  line  wUflh 
separates  passion, — ^the  subtie  and  shifting  transformations  of  wild, 
ungovernable,  impetuous  passion, — from  fhe  excitement  of  mania, 
and  the  morbid  emotions  incident  to  the  minor  forms  of  diseased 
mind ;  to  sketch  the  varying  frontier,  the  nice  and  shadowy  dis- 
tinction, which  separates  lunacy  from  malignity, — madness  from 
brutality ;  to  point  out  where  folly  merges  into  mental  derange- 
ment,— where  responsibility  terminates,  and  irre^nsilnlity  com- 
mences ;  to  distiuguish  between  eccentricity  and  insamty,— crime 
and  alienation  of  mind, — ^vice  and  mental  derangement, — ^between 
the  delusion  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  Mse  conclusions, — the  illogical 
deductions, — ^the  unphilosophical  reasoning  of  men  of  sound  intd- 
lect  and  of  rational  understanding, — ^to  separate  rhapsodies  of  the 
healthy  imagination,  and  the  Arcadian  illusion  of  the  poet^  from 
the  morbid  conceptions  of  the  fancy : 

'  Daggers  of  the  miod, — false  creations, — 
ProccediDg  from  the  heat-oppressed  brains,' 

^  those  thick-coming  fancies,'  the  products, — ^the  well-reoognized, 
indisputable  symptom  of  a  mind  thrown  off  its  healthy  balance 
by  actual  cerebral  disease. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  our  placing  the  mental  elements  sub- 
mitted to  our  critical  examination  in  a  physiological  or  testrtube; 
and  we  can  not  avail  ourselves,  in  these  investigations,  of  the  aid 
of  the  microscope ;  there  is  no  mode  by  which  we  can  penetrate 
behind  the  curtain,  or  tear  aside  the  vdl  that  divides  the  material 
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from  the  immaterial, — ^mind  from  matter ;  there  is  no  possibifiiy 
of  our  obtaining  access  to  those  mysterious  chambers  where  ths 
spiritual  portion  of  our  nature  is  elaborated ;  we  have  no  gauge^ 
no  square  rule,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  in  all  cases,  with  any 
approach  to  chemical  or  mathematical  accuracy,  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  mind,  when  ai^)arently  under  a 
doud.  In  the  elucidation  of  these  pointe,  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  our  own  unaided  mental  sens^ — ^to  the  uncertain 
guidance  of  our  deceptive  experience,  and  alas!  often  fidlible 
judgment"^ 

The  absurd  and  contradictory  classifications  or  nosology  adopted 
by  different  authors  upon  the  subject  of  insanity,  add  greatly  to 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  surround  it;  placing  the 
matter  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unprofessional  The 
extent  and  minuteness  to  which  these  classifications  are  carried 
tend  only  to  embarrass  the  courts.  With  them  the  question  is 
not  as  to  what  order,  class  or  division  does  tiie  malady  belong 
but  it  is  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  party.  ^  Is  he  insane  ?^ 
When  a  court  is  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  poison  has 
been  administered,  the  question  is  not,  ^  to  what  class  or  order 
does  the  article  administered  belong^''  but  it  is,  '^  is  the  article  a 
poison  V^  So  in  the  investigations  of  insanity ;  the  important 
point  is  not  as  to  the  species  of  the  disease;  it  is,  ^whether  the 
party  is  re^Kmsible  for  his  acts  ?'' 

Every  writer  upon  insanity  has  a  system  of  nomenclature  of  his 
own.  Dr.  Bay  modifies  that  of  Esquirol,  and  makes  it  the  basis 
of  his  clasidfications  as  Mows :  General  divisions, — ^Idiocy,  Imbe- 
cility, Mania,  Dementia.  Idiocy  is  subdivided  into  two  kinds. 
Imbecility  is  also  subdivided  into  two  kinds.  Mania  is  divided 
into  Intdlectnal  and  Affective^  and  these  each  into  General  and 
Partial  Dementia  he  divides  into,  Consecutive  to  Mania,  and 
SenDe. 

'  Of  these  groups  he  says:  ^We  shall  often  find  them  runnhig 
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into  one  anoQier,  and  be  pozzled  to  asagn  to  a  pariiccilar  disease 
its  proper  place;  but  idnce  sach  is  the  order  of  nature^  we  mnst 
make  the  most  of  the  good  it  presents,  and  remedy  its  efvib  in 
the  best  manner  we  can." 

The  classification  of  flemming  is  still  more  complex  and  difli- 
cnlt  EQs  first  divisions  are  two :  imbedliiy  and  mental  con- 
fiiaon.  Imbecility  he  subdivides  according  to  origin  and  extent 
Its  origin  may  be  congenital,  or  arise  from  wounds  on  the  head, 
from  nervous  fevers  or  epilepsy,  or  firom  old  aga  As  to  extent^ 
it  may  be  limited  imbecility,  and  this  he  divides  up  into  three 
kinds :  weakness  of  memory,  imbecility  of  the  deaf  and  dmnb, 
and  imbecility  of  the  blind ;  or  there  may  be  general  weakness 
of  mind.  Mental  confiision  he  subdivides  into  disorder  of  tempeia- 
ment,  disturbance  of  the  understanding,  and  general  depravity. 
Disorder  of  temperament  he  divides  again  into  six  kinds.  The 
symptoms  of  the  first  order  are  irritability,  proneness  to  agitation, 
irascibility,  excessive  disgust,  etc.  The  characteristic  of  the  second 
kind  is,  ^^  being  an  anomalous  condition  of  particular  states  of 
feeling,  inclination,  and  impulses."  This  is  again  divided  up  into; 
1.  Cases  of  ^^  sadness,  fear,  dread,  homesickness,"  etc.;  2.  That 
of  ^^  hilarity,  recklessness  of  manner,  raillery,  proneness  to  see 
all  things  in  the  most  vivacious  light;"  3.  ^^VadUation  between  the 
two  foregoing  formsy  The  third  form  of  disorder  of  tempera- 
ment is  characterized  by  ^^  apparent  obtuseness,  doll,  heavy 
reveries  and  abstractions,  indistinct  sensation  of  discomfort,"  eta 

His  second  subdivision  of  ^^  mental  unsoundness,"  consists  of 
disturbance  of  understanding.  The  characteristic  here  is  ^  the 
depravity  of  the  physical  powers,  with  a  controlling  anamalaus- 
ness  of  the  inteUectml  faculties^^  •etc  This  ^anomalonsness" 
is  run  out  to  a  very  fine  point;  1.  ^The  characteristics  being 
unexpected  appearances  and  rapid  subsidence;  2.  Febrile  de- 
lirium; 3.  Drunkenness;  4.  Maduess,  caused  by  agitation  of 
mind;  5.  Confusion  of  mind  in  sleep;  6.  Somnambulism;  7. 
Chronic  anoesia;  8.  Remittent  anoesia ;  9.  Partial  anoesia;  10. 
Hallucinations;  11.  Eccentricity,  etc.;  12.  General  anoesia,  etc." 
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The  third  sabdiTisioii  of  mental  oonfosioii  contains  ten  or 
a  dozen  other  subdiyisions. 

This  dasfflfication  Wharton  and  Stille  adopts  saying  it  ^is 
Teiy  valuable,  both  for  the  delicate  precision  of  its  analysis,  and 
for  the  important  aid  it  affords  to  the  nomenclature  of  forensic 
psychology/'^  This  may  all  be  true,  but  it  is  so  ^^ delicate'* 
we  fail  to  perceive  any  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  such 
a  classification.  It  is  certainly  liberal  enough  to  encompass 
within  its  folds  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  sane  or  insane. 
It  tends  only  to  render  the  darkness  of  the  subject  more  visible. 

Then  we  have^  in  the  ^moral "  department  of  the  subject^  a 
sabdivision  as  extensive  as  are  the  propensities  to  commit  various 
kinds  of  crime,  viz :  homicidal  mania,  kleptomania,  pyromania, 
aidoiomania,  pseudonomania,  oikdomania,  suicidal  mania,  ianar 
tico-mania,  politico-mania,  eta  There  indeed  seems  to  be  a 
name  for  every  conceivable  kind  of  mania,  except  that  of  maniacal 
dasafication,  or  insane  nomenclatura 

The  divison  of  the  subject  by  some  late  writers  into  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  instinctive,  when  well  defined  and  guarded,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  is  less  objectionable,  because  th»  divisions  are 
fewer  and  more  natural  than  the  common  system. 

These  divisions  and  subdivisions  being  found  in  all  the  text 
books  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  the  attorney  has  a  right  to 
expect,  that  when  the  medical  witness  comes  upon  the  stand,  if  he 
has  given  to  the  subject  particular  attention,  that  he  will  be  able 
to  assign  each  case  to  its  proper  class,  order  and  species ;  and 
when  the  witness  Ms  to  do  this,  as  fail  he  always  must,  he  is 
considered  and  looked  upon  as  a  pretender,  not  possessed  of  the 
accessible  knowledge  upon  the  subject  The  witness  is  mortified, 
the  attorney  is  disgusted,  and  the  court  and  jury  are  left  in  greater 
doubt  upon  the  issue  before  them  than  at  the  outset  of  the  inves- 
t^tion. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  POSITION  OP  THE  COURTS  UPON  INSAIHTY. 

In  view  of  all  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  surround  the 
question  of  insanity^  it  seems  lingular  that  Dr.  Ray,  Dr.  Oilman, 
and  other  writers  upon  insanity,  should  arraign  the  oourts  so 
critically  and  severdy,  because  of  an  alleged  delinquency  in  not 
liayiDg  adopted  a  certain  and  podtive  rule  by  which  an  insane 
iman  may  not  be  improperly  punished.  Dr.  Ray  and  Prof.  Gil- 
man  are  particularly  severe  in  their  strictures  upon  the  judidaiy. 

Prof.  Oilman  says :  ^  Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  all  its  force  and 
in  all  its  apparent  harshness,  the  proposition  is  true,  that  where 
this  right  and  wrong  test  has  controlled  the  administration  of  the 
law,  the  result  has  been  the  perpetnition  upon  the  scaffold  of  most 
CTuel  murders  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  the  reckless  haste  that 
•denied  to  poor  Bellingham  the  few  days  necessary  to  establish  Ins 
defense,  was  ought  less  than  murderous  ? 

Was  the  partiality  that  sent  Laurence  to  the  gallows,  wlule 
Ross  Touchet  was  spared,  any  thing  but  murderous  ? 

Above  all,  was  the  hanging  of  Thomas  Bowler  after  he  had 
been,  upon  due  legal  investigation,  declared  insane,  and  as  insane 
deprived  of  the  control  of  his  property,  aught  but  murder  ? 

The  law  must  not  continue  this  ahready  too  long  catalogue  of 
judicial  murders.  The  law  must  not  keep  in  her  rusty  armory  a 
test  of  sanity  which  every  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  knows  to  be  vain  and  futile ;  the  law  must  not  keep  this 
relic  of  an  unenlightened  age  by  her,  to  be  brought  out,  as  whim, 
or  chance,  or  the  feeling  of  the  hour  may  dictate  to  day  those 
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whom  the  Afanighty^  in  his  mysterioosi — most  mysterious  provi- 
dence^ — has  visited  with  a  disease^  compared  to  which  all  other  and 
mere  physical  diseases  are  but  as  nothing.  Sach  beings,  instead 
of  being  dragged  to  the  scaffold  or  throst  into  the  prison-hoos^ 
should  be  hallowed  by  their  great  misery.  The  heathen  wor- 
shipped the  tree  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning;  let  not 
Christian  men  be  found  less  easily  moved  to  sympathy  with 
human  sorrows."^ 

Dr.  Bay  also,  is  unsparing  in  his  charges  against  the  courts^ 
while  he  at  the  same  time  admits  the  slow  progress  thus  &r  made 
in  mental  aberration.  He  says :  ^  If  the  above  hasty  review  of 
the  judicial  opinions  and  practices  that  have  hitherto  prevailed 
rdative  to  insaniiy,  left  the  impression  that  this  disease  is  as  yet 
but  imperfectiy  understood,  as  well  in  the  medical  profession  as 
out  of  it,  an  explanation  of  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  demanded ; 
but  as  it  would  be  hardly  relevant  to  the  present  purpose  to  enter 
largdy  into  a  discussion  of  this  point,  nothing  more  will  be  afr 
tempted  than  merely  to  indicate  what  seems  to  have  had  the 
principal  share  in  producing  it  To  explain  the  little  progress^ 
comparatively  speaking,  that  has  been  made  by  medical  men  in 
the  knowledge  of  insanity,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  allege 
that  they  have  neglected  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  or  that 
of  mind  in  the  healthy  state,  which  is  indispensable  to  correct 
notions  on  the  disordered  condition  of  the  mind.  So  &r,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  here  indicated  firom  being  true  generally,  that 
one  can  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  result  in  question  has  been 
owing  to  the  undue  account  that  phyi^cians  have  made  of  the 
popular  philosophy  of  mind,  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
insanit}%  and  that  they  have  failed^  in  consequence  of  studying 
metaphysics  too  much  instead  of  too  littie.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  of  healthy  structure  and  functions  is  neces- 
sary to  a  thorough  understanding  of  diseased  structure  and 
functions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  converse  of  the 
^"■^"*  ^—^^^  '  '  — ^— ^— i^"^— —      111  ■        I  I » 

1 A  Medioo-legal  Examiimtkm  of  the  case  of  Charles  B.  Hontiogton,  23,  24. 
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proposition  is  equally  trae;  neither  can  be  aaocessfiilly  studied 
independently  of  the  other.  In  the  prosecaiion  of  psychological 
science^  this  latter  truth  has  been  almost  entirely  disregarded,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  see  the  metaphysician  looking  for  his  &ct8 
and  his  theories  in  the  healthy  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and 
directed  in  his  course  solely  by  lus  own  sel^consciousness^  while 
the  student  of  insanity,  after  collecting  his  facts  with  conmiend- 
able  diligence  and  discrimination,  amid  the  disorder  and  irr^go- 
larify  of  disease,  resorts  to  the  theories  of  the  former,  for  the 
porpose  of  generalizing  his  results,  instead  of  building  upon  them 
a  philosophy  of  his  own.  Metaphyidcs,  in  its  present  condition, 
is  utterly  incompetent  to  furnish  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  fhe 
phenomena  of  insanify,  and  a  more  deplorable  waste  of  ingenmty 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  is  witnessed  in  the  modem  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  &cts  of  the  one  with  the  speculations  of  the  other. 
In  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  it  is  enough  barely  to 
mention,  that  the  existence  of  monomania,  as  a  distinct  form  ai 
mental  derangement,  was  denied  and  declared  to  be  a  fiction  ci 
medical  men,  long  after  it  had  taken  its  place  among  the  estab- 
lished truths  of  science,  because  probably,  it  was  a  condition  d 
mind  not  described  by  metaphysical  writers.  All  this,  however, 
is  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of  the  human  mind,  whidi 
resists  important  innoyatious  upon  the  common  modes  of  think- 
ing till  long  after  they  shall  have  been  required  by  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge.  The  dominant  philosophy  has  prevmled 
80  long  and  so  extensively,  and  has  become  so  firmly  rooted  m 
men's  minds,  that  they  who  refuse  to  take  it  on  trusty  and  who 
seriously  inquire  into  its  foundations,  and  after  finding  them  too 
narrow  and  imperfect,  are  bold  enough  to  endeavor  to  remedy  its 
defects  by  laying  foundations  of  their  own,  are  stigmatized  as 
visionaries,  and  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  and  censure.  The 
only  metaphysical  system  of  modem  times  which  professes  to  be 
founded  on  the  observation  of  nature,  and  which  really  does 
explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity  with  a  cleamess  and  verisimili- 
tude that  strongly  corroborate  its  proofs,  was  so  far  from  beiDg 
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jojrfblly  leoeived,  ihafc  it  is  still  confined  to  a  sect,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  world  at  large  as  one  of  those  strange  vagaries  in  which 
the  human  mind  has  sometimes  loved  to  indulge.  So  true  it 
ia,  that  in  theory,  all  mankind  are  agreed  in  encouraging  and 
applauding  the  humblest  attempt  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our 
ideas,  while  in  practice,  it  oflen  seems  as  if  they  were  no  less 
agreed  to  crush  them  by  means  of  every  weapon  that  wit^  argu- 
ment and  calumny  can  furnish.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the 
reader  will  have  firequent  occasion  to  see  how  the  popular  miscon- 
ceptions,— which  are  too  much  adopted  by  professional  men,— 
d  the  nature  of  various  forms  of  mental  derangement,  have  been 
produced  and  fostered  by  the  current  metaphyidcal  doctrines,  and 
thus  may  have  some  means  of  judging  for  himself,  how  &r  the 
imperfect  notions  of  insamityy  thai  are  prevalenty  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  cause  above  assigned."^ 

The  learned  author  would  have  less  of  metaphyidcs  and  more 
of  pathology, — ^the  former  fitiling  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
insanity,  he  adopts  the  latter, — attributing  insanity,  as  he  does, 
wholly  to  disease  of  the  brain,  as  if  the  scalpel  could  reveal  the 
hidden  sources  and  springs  of  insane  actions.  We  fear  ndther 
morbid  anatomy  nor  an  analysis  of  the  blood, — ^where  Dr.  Rush 
supposed  insanity  to  be  located, — ^will  throw  but  a  very  dim  light 
upon  the  subject  Let  anatomists  and  physiologists  labor  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  Dr.  Kay  admits  metaphysicians  have  done,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  should  they  denounce  the  study  of  metaphysics 
as  fruitiess,  and  as  laying  the  ground  for  false  theories  and  con- 
clusions as  to  the  understanding  and  the  treatment,  medically  and 
l^^y,  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Ray,  by  whose  own  writings  we  have  shown  the  want  of 
definite  knowledge  upon  the  question  of  insanity,  commences  his 
book  with  a  criticism  upon  the  courts,  as  severe  as  it  is  unreason- 
able ;  and  from  the  assurance  and  confidence  with  which  he  starts 
oat,  we  naturally  expect  that  before  he  closes  his  labors  he  will 

« 

1  Bay's  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  OS. 
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set  the  ooarts  rights  by  ddSning  the  boundarieB  of  inaanity  aocoF- 
ately,  and  point  out  its  indices  so  clearly  that  they  may  not  ezr 
in  future.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do.  When  he  comes  to  the 
troublesome  points, — ^those  upon  which  rest  all  the  diq>ate  and 
doubt, — he  deals  in  generalities^  leaving  the  matter  reaUy  wh^ne 
ho  found  it, — a  terra  incognita. 

Of  the  judicial  aspect  and  condition  of  the  question^  he  says: 
^  Few,  probably,  whose  attention  has  not  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject,  are  aware  how  &r  the  condition  of  the  law  relative 
to  insanity  is  behind  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  coDcem* 
ing  that  disease.  While  so  much  has  been  done,  within  a  oont- 
paratively  short  period,  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  insane,  and 
80  much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  methods  of  treating 
their  disorder,  as  to  have  deprived  it  of  half  its  terrors^  it  is  both 
a  curious  and  a  melancholy  &ct,  that  so  little  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  regulating  their  personal  and  social  lights^  by  moie 
correct  and  enlightened  principles  of  jurisprudence.  While 
nations  are  vying  with  one  another  in  the  excellence  of  thdr 
public  institutions  for  the  accommodation  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow  men,  and  physicans  are  every  year  publishing  some 
instances  of  an  unexampled  proportion  of  cures,  we  remain  peifectiy 
satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors  in  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  their  l^al  relations."  And  yet,  in  the  same  paragraph 
there  is  an  admission  that  ^^  insanity  itself  is  an  affection  so 
obscure  and  perplexing,"  that  an  ample  field  is  required  for  its 
illustration  and  discussion.  Afler  stating ^ the  onfy  difficulty y'* — 
and  it  looks  like  a  most  radical  one,  embodying  the  whole  ques- 
tion,— -^  or  diversity  of  opinion,  consists  in  determining  who  are 
really  insane^  in  the  meaning  of  the  law," — or  he  might  add  with 
more  propriety,  in  the  meaning  of  medical  men, — "  which  has  been 
content  with  merely  lading  down  some  general  principles,  and 
leaving  their  application  to  the  discretion  of  the  judicial  authori- 
ties." At  this  very  spot;^  has  always  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  with  the  courts  as  well  as  with  every  body  else,  and  firom 
whence  arises  all  the  difficulty,  ^  of  determining  tvho  are  really 
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insane.^^  The  reason  of  this  differenoe  of  opimon  and  difficulfy,  is 
accounted  for  by  Dr.  Ray  as  follows :  ^  Inasmuch  as  the  greatest 
possible  variety  is  presented  by  the  mental  phenomena  in  a  state 
of  health,  it  is  obvious,  that  profound  study  and  extensive  obser- 
vation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  can  alone 
prevent  us  from  sometimes  confounding  them  with  the  effects  of 
disease.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  an  almost  self-evident  propo- 
sition, that  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  mind  m  its  healthy  state,'' 

the  attainment  of  correct  ideas  concerning  its  diseased  manifes- 
tations." And  yet  he  blames  and  denounces  the  courts  for  not 
having  general,  fixed,  and  liberal  rules,  on  a  subject  where  each 
ease  is  unlike  all  others. 

Dr.  Ray  also  complains  that  while  in  criminal  cases  the  courts 
are  too  severe,  in  civil  ones  they  are  too  lenient,  or  too  ready  to 
admit  the  insanity  of  the  party.  He  says :  ^^  we  can  not  but 
ilvnk  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  obtained  if  no 
general  rule  at  all  were  adopted,  and  every  case  decided  on  its 
own  merits.  Where  the  insanity  of  one  of  the  parties  is  per- 
fectiy  well  known  to  the  other,  or  might  have  been  so  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  sagacity,  a  contract  between  them,  except 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  comforts  and  luxuries  suitable  to  his 
wealth  or  situation,  should  obviously  be  held  invalid,  because  the 
insane  party  is  deprived  by  the  act  of  Providence  of  his  natural 
share  of  discernment  and  foresight  It  often  happens,  however^ 
that  a  person's  insanity  is  not  generally  known  and  is  not  very 
^>parent,  and  in  such  cases,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  contract 
IS  a  fair  one  and  reasonable  on  the  &ce  of  it,  and  was  entered 
into  in  perfect  honesty  and  good  fhith,  he  certainly  should  not 
be  permitted  to  stultify  himself  in  order  to  escape  its  performance. 
Ndither  does  his  death  or  interdiction  so  change  the  case,  as  to 
render  it  proper  for  his  heirs  or  guardians  to  do  that  which  he 
oould  not  do  for  himself  Much  as  the  law  is  bound  to  protect 
tibie  interests  of  the  insane,  it  is  no  less  required  to  protect  those 
who  deal  with  them,  unacquainted  with  their  mental  condition. 
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It  as  often  happens,  that  the  same  party  soffers  from  the  aymd- 
anoe  of  the  contract^  as  that  the  msane  or  his  hdrs  do  firom  its 
Talidiiy ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  nnjust  than  the  applir 
cation  of  a  maxim  or  general  rule  that  &vors  only  the  interesis 
ci  the  nnsonnd  party ."^  In  the  well  marked  cases  of  insanity,  in 
both  Civil  and  Criminal  Jarispnidence,  ^^  where  the  insanity  of 
one  of  the  party  is  perfectty  wdl  known  to  the  other,  or  mi^ 
have  been  so,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  sagacity,''  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  determining  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
all  parties  concerned ;  but  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases^  the  diffi- 
oolty  arises  where  the  symptoms  are  indistinct, — ^not  well  marked, 
^  for  it  often  happens,  that  a  person's  insanity  is  not  generally 
known  and  is  not  very  apparent ^^  according  to  Dr.  Ray  himselC 

In  discussing  this  question,  one  of  the  errors  of  Dr.  Ray  ooo- 
fflsts  in  taking  the  rulings  of  a  particular  court,  in  an  individual 
case,  and  considering  it  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  every  caae^ — 
or  so  applied  by  the  courts  in  all  cases.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  judges  always  confine  themselves  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  very  points  made  before  them  in  the  particular  case,  and 
that  the  reports  generally  give  the  case  in  brie^  leaving  all  bat 
the  very  points  at  issue  out,  or  untouched.  Mr.  Bishop,  an  aUe 
writer  upon  Criminal  law,  says :  ^^It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the 
l%al  principles  which  are  immutable,  from  those  views  of  &ctB 
of  insanity  which  are  open  to  inquiry  in  each  particular  case.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  various  phases  and  manifes- 
tations are  next  to  infinite  in  number.  No  reason  indeed 
appears,  why  they  may  not  be  even  more  numerous,  and  certainly 
more  difficult  to  be  understood,  than  the  diverse  qualities  aiul 
phenomena  of  sound  minds."^ 

While  there  is  so  much  acknowledged  difficulty  and  doubt 
surrounding  this  whole  subject  among  psychologists  and  medical 
men  generally,  in  whose  especial  keeping  the  question  is  supposed 


^  Bay  on  Insanity,  p.  IL 

*  1  Bishop's  Criminal  Law,  254. 
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ta  reet,  can  it  be  leaBombly  expeoted  that  the  eonrte  oan  have 
well-established  and  settled  roles  upon  tbe  'sabject>  by  which  to 
determine  correctly  questions  of  insanity, — ^that  they  will  take 
a  h^er  position  than  the  medical  profession  itself?  Is  it  just^ 
that  judges  should  be  censured  for  not  knowing  where^  in  every 
case^  to  draw  the  line  of  accountability,  if  those  who  make  the 
study  a  sgemity  are  unable  to  determine  it? 

When  psychdogists  and  pathologists  will  estaUish  certain 
roles  by  which  insanity  and  its  extent  may  be  soiely  known, 
the  courts  will  not  be  slow  in  applying  those  rules  to  the  relief 
rf  every  one  laboring  under  the  malady,  from  the  punishment 
ci  crime.  Judge  Capron,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the 
Huntington  case^  truly  said:  ^You,  doubtless^  need  not  be  UAdf 
gentlemen,  that  the  law  holds  no  person  bereft  of  reason,  respon- 
sible for  his  acts.  Deprived  of  mind,  man  is  but  an  automatic 
machine ;  and  human  courts  in  holding  him,  when  thus  afiUcted^ 
acquit  of  guilty  do  but  humbly  and  obscurely  imitate  the  perfect 
justice  of  Ddty.  Insanity,  or  mental  alienation,  has  from  time 
immemorial  received  the  attention  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
tribunals  of  all  enlightened  governments ;  able  professors  in  all 
the  learned  profesaons,  and  other  profound  scholars  have  studied 
and  examined  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  system, 
the  laws  and  operations  of  mind,  the  relations  of  each  to  the 
other  and  their  mutual  influence  as  a  united  organism,  and  have 
deduced  results  and  demonstrated  their  correctness  by  practical 
illustration  and  logical  deductions  fcom  established  data ;  these 
results  the  courts  have  never  Med  to  sanction  as  soon  as  their 
learned  authors  had  agreed  among  themselves  on  the  subject,  and 
practical  experience  had  attested  their  certainty.  Acting  in  this 
spbrit,  the  theories  of  the  schools  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  as 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  learned  in  that  department  of 
smence,  have  been  from  time  to  time  recognized  by  the  courts, 
and  placed  among  the  rules  of  evidence  and  law."  No  special 
class  of  cases,  perhaps,  has  occupied  so  much  time  in  the  courts 
as  that  of  insanity,  and  no  class  of  cases  has  been  heard  and 
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examined  with  more  patience^  anxiety,  stem  and  earnest  endeayor 
to  arrive  at  truth  by  judges^  than  when  this  plea  has  been  made 
by  the  defense:  so  anxious  have  the  oourts  been,  that  when  any 
^ubt  existed  as  to  whether  the  oonyiction  was  ri^t^  a  new  tiki 
has  been  granted  or  the  old  one  continued.  The  case  of  Abnsr 
Rogers  was  thus  continued.  The  courts  are  ever  merciiiiL  Loid 
Kenton,  in  Hadfield's  case,  said :  ^Insanity  must  be  made  out  to 
the  satis&ction  of  a  moral  man,  meeting  the  case  with  fortitode 
of  mind,  and  knowing  the  anxious  duty  he  has  to  dischaige ;  $et 
if  the  scales  hang  tremulously^  throw  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
fnercff  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.^^^ 

Parker,  G.  J^  of  New  Hampshire,  in  one  of  his  diaig^s  to  the 
grand  jury,  says:  ^The  public  papers,  in  giving  reports  of  tEialfl^ 
often  say,  ^the  defense  was,  as  usual,  insanity,'  or  make  use  of  some 
other  expression,  indicating  that  this  species  of  defense  is  resorted 
to,  in  desperation,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  escape  of  Grimi* 
nals  from  justice.    Such  opinions  are  propagated  in  many  instances 
by  those  whose  feelings  are  too  much  enlisted,  or  whose  ignorance 
respecting  the  subject  is  too  great,  to  permit  them  to  form  a 
dispassionate  and  intelligent  judgment,  and  they  have  a  very 
pernicious  tendency,  inasmuch  as  they  excite  the  public  mind, 
and  the  unfortunate  individual  who   is  really  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  such  defense,  is  thereby  sometimes  deprived  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.    They  tend  to  make  the  defense  of  insanity 
odious,  to  create  an  impression  against  its  truth  in  the  outset, 
and  thus  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  jury  against  the  prisoner,  and 
to  induce  them  to  give  little  heed  to  the  evidence,  in  the  very 
oases,  where  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  and  impartiality  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  truth,  and  the  attainment  of 
justice. 

We  all  concur  in  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  that  for  acts  com- 
mitted during  a  period  of  insanity,  and  induced  by  it,  the  party 
is  not  responsible ;  that  when  the  criminal  mind  is  wanting,  when, 

1 27  Howell,  St  Tr.  1364. 
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instead  of  being  godded  by  the  reason  which  Ood  bestowed^  the 
individaal  is  excited  and  led  on  by  insane  fury  and  impolse^  or 
by  the  aberratbns  of  a  wandering  intellect^  or  a  morbid  and 
diseased  imagination,  or  a  felse  and  distorted  vision  and  percep- 
tion of  thii^  punishment  should  not  follow  the  act  as  for  an 
offense  committed;  that  when  the  fiu^ulty  of  distingnishing 
between  right  and  wroi^  is  wanting,  the  individual  ought  not  to 
be  held  as  a  moral  and  accountablo  agent  As  well,  nay,  mudb 
better,  might  we,  as  was  formerly  done  in  France,  institute  prose- 
cutions against  the  brute  creation  for  offences  committed  by  them, 
and  hang  a  beast  for  homicide,  than  to  prosecute  and  condemn 
a  human  being  who  is  deprived  of  his  reason ;  for  in  such  case 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  restoration  to  a  right  mind,  and  a  reinstating 
of  a  fellow  citizen,  who  has  been  once  lost  to  the  community,  in 
the  rights  and  affections  of  humanity.  But  if  we  imbibe  the 
idea  that  mstances  of  insanity  are  very  rare, — ^that  derangement 
exists  only  when  it  manifests  itself  by  incoherent  language  and 
unrestrained  fury, — that  the  defense,  when  offered,  is  probably 
the  last  resort  of  an  untiring  advocate,  who,  convinced  that  no 
real  defense  can  avail,  will  not  hesitate  to  palm  off  a  pretended 
derangement  to  procure  the  escape  of  his  client  from  merited 
punishment, — ^if  in  this  way  we  steel  our  hearts  against  all 
sympathy,  and  our  minds  against  all  conviction,  it  is  of  littie  avail 
that  we  agree  to  the  abstract  proposition,  that  insanity  does  in 
fact  fiimi^  a  sufficient  defense  against  an  accusation  for  a  crime. 

There  are  undoubtedly  instances  where  this  defense  is  attempt- 
ed from  the  mere  conviction  that  nothing  else  will  avail, — cases 
where  the  advocate  foigets  the  high  duty  to  which  he  is  called, 
and  excites  a  prejudice  against  the  case  of  others,  by  attempting 
to  procure  the  escape  of  a  criminal  under  this  pretence ;  but  such 
cases  are  truly  rare  and  usually  unsuccessful/' 

Thus  the  courts  talk  and  act  upon  the  subject  of  insanity. 

Notwithstanding  this  relation  of  the  courts  to  insanity,  and 
their  practice  under  this  relation,  they  have  been  constantiy 
charged,  both  by  writers  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  by 
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counsel  who  defend  on  this  ground,  with  being  piejodiced  against 
the  plea  of  insanity,  even  when  well  taken,  and  that  sach  defense 
18  heard  with  impatience.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  work 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  can  be  found  where  this  oomplaint 
is  not  rriteiated  against  the  courts ;  and  it  forms  the  staple  in 
the  plea  of  almost  every  attorney  who  may  have  charge  of  a 
defense  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  This  charge  has  been  made 
so  often,  no  one  seems  disposed  to  dispute  it;  yet  the  oomplaint 
is  unjust  and  groundless. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

INSANITT— THE  MEDICAL  WITNESS— THE  COURTS. 

While^  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  candid  and  able  medical 
men  of  both  continents  admits  that  compaTativety  little  is  known 
as  to  the  essential  elements  of  insanity ;  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  courts  should  be  troubled  in  determining  who  are  non  campus 
mentis^  and  that  their  history  on  this  point  should  present  some 
conflict, — often  only  apparent, — of  decisions^  and  that  writers 
upon  Criminal  law  should  complain  that  the  medical  profession 
have  not  given  to  the  courts  sufficient  data  upon  which  they  can 
act  intelligently,  or  from  which  can  be  deduced  general  principles 
of  law. 

The  distinguished  author  and  physician,  Prof  D.  Meredith 
Reese,  of  New  York,  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  courts 
and  counsel  defer  to  and  depend  upon  the  medical  profession 
for  authority  upon  insanity.  He  says:  "The  bench  and  bar 
have  everywhere  deferred  to  medical  testimony,  in  all  questions 
of  forensic  medicine ;  and  especially  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
insanity.  No  man  in  any  civilized  country  can  be  confined  in 
an  asylum,  abridged  of  his  liberty,  deprived  of  the  control  of 
his  property,  or  released  from  his  responsibilities  to  Civil  and 
Criminal  law,  without  the  judgment  or  testimony  of  medical  men, 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  being  non  compos  mentis^  or  of  '  unsound 
mind,'  in  the  language  of  the  law.  The  courts  and  juries  every- 
where rely  upon  physicians  for  their  guidance  in  all  such  ques- 
tions. And  we  owe  it  to  this  deference  everywhere  extended  to 
our  profession  in  these  important  cases,  to  see  to  it,  that  the 
administration  of  justice  is  not  embarrassed  by  the  incompetency 
of  our  representatives,  for  lack  of  adequate  instruction  being 
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included  in  the  traimng  provided  in  our  medical  colleges  and 
schools. 

But  how  have  we  responded  to  the  just  demand  of  the  I^ 
profession  in  this  regard  ?  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  justly  complains  thit 
this  ^  subject  of  insanity  does  not  enter  into  the  progranune  of 
lectures  in  any  of  our  leading  medical  schools.  It  is  safe,  pe^ 
hapS;  to  assert  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  graduates  of  those 
schools  have  ever  read  a  treatise  upon  mental  disorders.'  Indeed, 
the  department  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  itself  is  either  whoOff 
ignored  in  the  curriculum  of  our  universities  and  coUeges,  or 
merely  appended  to  some  other  chair  or  chairs^  hy  way  of  formA 
recognition^  and  this  for  the  most  part  stat  nominis  umbra. 

In  Germany,  this  subject  attracts  greater  attention  than  in  any 
other  country.  As  early  as  1811,  the  University  of  Leipsic 
founded  the  first  professorship  of  Psychiatrie,  which  was  long 
filled  by  the  late  Dr.  Heimoth.  Soon  after,  the  establishm^ 
of  clinical  teaching  in  the  asylums  was  sanctioned  by  gqY&mmmi, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  several  faculties,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  include  such  clinics  among  the  requisites  for  graduation, 
on  the  rational  ground  that  if  physicians  are  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  they  should  be  obliged  tu  study  the 
disease  under  capable  and  experienced  teachers.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added  that,  with  such  opportunities  in  the  German  asylums,  a 
multitude  of  students  are  found  improving  them,  so  that  in  most 
of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  that  country,  those  phydciane 
who  have  been  thus  clinically  trained  are  employed  as  superin- 
tendents. It  is  full  time  that  this  subject  should  receive  greater 
attention  in  the  United  States,  as  it  doubtless  will  do  under  the 
enlightened  guidance  of  the  American  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  The  demands 
of  our  civil  and  criminal  courts  all  over  the  landj  for  competent 
and  intelligent  medical  testimony j  must  he  met  hy  raising  up  an 
army  of  experts  in  every  department  of  Medical  JurisprudeneSj 
and  especially  on  this  important  topic  of  mental  aberration. 
Else  the  ignorance  of  too  many  physicians^  displayed  before  the 
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eourte  and  juries,  may  lead  to  the  undervaluatioD,  if  not  the 
rejection  of  medical  evidence  in  all  such  cases.''^ 

There  should,  therefore,  be  no  general  chaise  brought  against 
iiie  courts  for  want  of  weU-setUed  rules  on  this  subject,  until  those 
learned  men  who  have  spent  so  much  tune  in  the  investigation  of 
the  disease,  shall  have  agreed  upon  something  themselves,  and 
demonstrated  its  truth  to  the  world ;  a  result  they  admits  as  yet 
unattained.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  courts  will  not  be 
slow  in  putting  into  practical  operation  any  well-settied  tests  that 
may  afford  a  better  chance  of  determining  more  satisfitctorily  thaa 
at  present,  who  is  sane  and  who  is  insane.  Mr.  Bishop,  a  late 
philosophical  and  able  writer  upon  Criminal  law,  says:  ^^The  law. 
of  insanity,  which  seems  simple,  is  in  many  respects  difficult 
and  embarrassing,  in  the  attempt  more  minutely  to  unfold  it^  or 
apply  it  to  cases  arising  in  practice.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  numerous  shades  or  degrees  of  sanity 
and  insanity,  blending  with  one  another,  and  separated  by  no 
vay  distinct  lines.  And  since  the  law  r^ards  not  small  things, 
it  follows,  that  not  every  little  cloud,  floating  over  an  otherwise 
illumined  understanding,  will  exempt  fix)m  criminal  responsibility ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  every  glimmering  of  reason,  over  the 
dark  waters  of  a  troubled  mind,  subject  the  unfortunate  bdng  to  the 
heavy  pains  provided  for  willful  wrong  doing.''  He  suggests  also 
another  difficulty :  ^'  Now  the  Common  law, — ^the  atmosphere  of 
oar  political  and  social  existence ;  elastic  in  form,  but  unchanging 
in  essence ;  to  the  dull  mind  ever  varying,  and  to  the  clear  one 
ever  the  same, — is  often,  from  the  causes  stated,  so  imperfectly 
developed  in  these  adjudications,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  l^al  principles,  which  are  immutable,  from  those  views  of  the 
&ct8  of  insanity,  which  are  open  to  inquiry  in  each  particular  case. 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  various  phases  and  mani- 
festations of  insanity  are  next  to  infinite  in  number.    No  reason, 


1  Report  on  Morel  Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Medical  Jarispnidence.    Extracted 
Ikmn  the  Transactions  of  Um  American  Medical  Association,  p.  13 — 16. 
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indeed  appean^  why  they  may  not  be  even  more  iiiiiiieroa%  and 
oeriainly  more  difficult  to  be  uiderstood,  than  the  div«Be  qoaE- 
ties  and  phenom^ia  of  sound  minds;  and  our  assamnoe  may  well 
be  humbled  when  we  reflect^  that  what  is  called  the  learned  wodd^ 
much  more  the  mass  of  human  kind,  is  stiU  groping  daridy  i^nmi 
the  borders  of  intellectual  and  moial  scienca  And  in  ocMiaidef^ 
ing  the  decisions  of  the  judges^  we  must^  in  each  case^  take  into 
our  view  both  the  errors  of  &ctB  respecting  the  disease  insanity, 
and  the  malformation  of  idiocy,  under  whidi  they  labored;  and 
also  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  itsd^  as  it  Bpfetmi 
in  the  evidence."  Agidn :  ^  Beside  the  intrinsic  difficulty  d  (lie 
subject,  there  is  for  this  ftct,  another  principal  canse,  already 
alluded  to,  namely:  the  peculiar  mingling  of  knowledge  firom  two 
distinct  professions,  the  medical  and  l^al,  which  these  investigih 
tions  require.  An  elementary  writer,  who  diould  bring  to  the 
work  trancendent  skill  in  both  departments,  would  do  an  im- 
mense service  by  a  thorough  elucidation  of  the  entire  question. 
Our  medical  brethren  fail  to  give  us  the  instruction  we  need, 
because  they  do  not  understand  our  wants,  and  we,  in  turn,  do 
not  succeed  in  presenting  the  l^al  yiew  in  a  manner  to  be  rightiy 
apprehended  by  them.  Dr.  Beck  seems  to  have  been  fiilly  con- 
scious of  this  difficulty.  Dr.  Ray,  on  the  other  hand,  in  lus 
excellent  and  useful  volume,  has  undertaken  to  treat  of  the  legal 
branch,  with  the  medical ;  and  he  has  most  soundly  cudgeled  the 
judges,  on  account,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  wholly,  of  kii 
own  failure  to  understand  them.  When  they,  for  example,  have 
laid  down  a  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  particular  facts  under 
consideraiion,  he  has  taken  the  doctrine  in  a  general  sense ;  and 
then,  by  representing  how  Sir  from  just  it  is  when  applied  to 
other  circumstances,  not  under  consideration,  has  shown  up  the 
judges,  whom  he  has  not  intended  to  treat  uufairly,  in  a  veiy 
unfavorable  light  Thus  he  has  made  various  adjudications  of 
the  courts,  on  this  subject,  appear  to  be  bundles  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  absurdities ;  and  the  law,  in  many  respects,  as  prac- 
tically expounded,  any  thing  but  just  and  reasonable.     And  we 
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need  not  wonder  at  thia^  when  we  reflect  how  diffiodt  it  is  for 
men  in  any  one  (Hrofefifiion  to  comprdiend  what  belongs  to  another, 
with  which  they  are  entirely  anfemiliar/*^ 

Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese  says:  ^The  profession  of  law,  in  Tiew 
of  our  reciprocal  relations  and  mntual  responsibilities,  are  entitied 
to  an  intelligible  explanation,  if  not  a  specific  definitbn,  as  well 
as  some  reliable  test,  on  which  they  and  we  can  rely,  as  charac- 
terizing those  forms  and  d^reee  of  insanity  which  are  to  be 
recognized  as  exempting  firom  respcmsibility  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
especially  in  criminal  cases.  It  is  only  in  the  absence  of  any 
medical  definition  or  test,  oar  profession  having  fidled  to  fiimish 
either,  that  the  bench  has  been  i^>pealed  to  by  the  bar  for  sach 
definition  or  test  Hence,  the  recorded  decisions  of  the  conrts  in 
every  country  have,  with  singular  uniformity,  concurred  in  the 
^  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,'  or  the  ^  knowledge  that  the  act 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,'  at  the  time  of  its 
conmiission,  as  the  definition  and  test  of  sanity  for  the  guidance 
of  juries.  But  many  in  our  profession  have  been  ever  remon- 
strating against  these  l^al  decisions  as  defective  and  ecroneous, 
and  ailing  that  such  ^knowledge'  is  often  possessed  by  the 
insane,  who  are  unquestionably  sucL  Still,  however,  we  declare 
ourselves  wholly  unprepared  to  lay  down  any  other  or  better  rule 
of  judgment ;  nor  is  there  any  other  definition  or  tesi^  npon  which 
the  medical  profession  have  ever  agreed.  Our  highest  authorities 
seem  to  content  themselves  with  denying  that  any  definition  is 
practicable,  or  any  test  conclusive,  although  every  medical  sciolist 
and  iyro  expects  his  ipu  dixit  to  be  infallible,  and  the  bench,  the 
bar,  and  the  jury  are  all  profoundly  to  cower  before  a  medical 
certificate  of  insanity,  and  the  dictum  of  a  professional  man  that 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  fifleen  judges  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  irresponsible  insanity,  is  ^absurd  and 
nonsensical,'  must  become  the  law  of  the  land." 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  or  to  exaggerate  the  importance 

1 1  Biahoi^B  Grimiiua  Law,  254. 
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of  the  subject ; — the  great  difficulties  that  surround  it, — its  bear* 
ing  upon  personal  liberty  and  life, — ^the  rights  of  property  and 
the  safety  of  society, — all  enhance  tha  necessity  of  approaching 
insanity  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  the  ramparts 
behind  which  it  is  intrenched. 

What  position  then  can  be  conceived  fi:aught  with  more  diffi- 
culties than  that  of  the  medical  witness  and  courts  of  justice,  on 
•this  vexata  qucBstio.  The  court  depends  mostly  if  not  altogether 
upon  the  medical  witness,  who  must  sustain  the  responsibility. 
The  following  paragraph  is  from  Dr.  Reese : 

^^  There  is  assuredly  no  more  important  or  responsible  position 
in  which  any  medical  man  can  be  placed,  than  when  called  to  be 
.examined  before  a  legal  tribunal  in  a  case  of  this  character.  Nor 
is  there  any  duty  so  difficult  to  perform,  without  special  preparsr 
tion,  by  a  cautious  and  diligent  investigation  of  the  individual 
case,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  its  histoi}',  its  etiology,  its  symp- 
tomatology, and,  in  short,  its  pathological  phenomena,  with  the 
periods  and  order  of  their  development,  together  with  all  the 
morbid  perversions,  intellectual,  moral,  or  instinctive,  which  he 
can  observe,  or  otherwise  authenticate.  Nor  should  an  opinion 
ever  be  given  by  a  medical  man,  in  any  doubtful  case,  on  a 
cursory  or  brief  examination,  nor  without  such  special  preparation 
and  repeated  interviews  as  to  protect  him  fix>m  his  double  liability 
to  imposition  and  error.  The  insiinity  may  be,  and  often  is  feigned 
so  skillfully  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect ;  while,  where  it  exists, 
it  is  sometimes  so  adroitly  concealed  by  ingenuity  and  artifices 
^hich  insanity  itself  can  alone  invent,  and  which  none  but  pro- 
fessional experts  can  readily  detect,  and  these  only  after  oft-re- 
peated and  continuous  vigilance  and  skill  Hence,  we  can  not 
be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  complicated  difficulties  and 
fearful  responsibilities  involved  in  such  professional  positions.'' 

To  the  elementary  difficulties  already  noticed,  which  the  medi- 
cal witness  carries  with  him  to  the  st  md,  are  to  be  added  tho 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  relatives ;  who  are  either  over-sensi- 
tive,— ^not  willing  that  their  friend  should  be  pronounced  insane^^- 
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OTy  on  fhe  other  hand,  dedrous  that  he  should  be  declared  imbecQe 
or  insane,  to  effect  some  selfish  purpose.  The  court  looks  on, 
and  hears  with  jealousy  and  doubt,  perhaps,  what  is  said^  thinking 
that  the  witness  may  not  be  able  to  enlighten  it  upon  a  sub- 
ject, where  theory  and  false  philosophy  are  so  apt  to  sway  the 
mind  of  a  witness,— even  of  good  intention,  and  who  really  desires 
not  to  mislead  the  court,  but  to  come  to  correct  conclusions; 
not,  however,  fully  appreciating  the  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
his  way, — ^the  various  aberrations, — ^reflections  of  the  glass  through 
which  he  attempts  to  examine  the  subject, — and  that  he  may  be 
mistaken,  or  become  lost  in  the  mazes  of  uncertainty  that  surround 
the  subject  That  the  courts  have  at  times  been  illiberal  toward 
the  witness,  who,  anxious  to  discharge  a  solemn  and  thankless  duty, 
appearing  in  answer  to  a  subpoena  without  inclination  or  reward,  is 
not  to  be  denied  or  justified.  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Chie&Justice 
of  England,  in  the  Bainbrigge  case,  alluding  to  the  evidence  of 
three  physicians  who  had  recorded  their  opinion  in  &vor  of  the 
insanity  of  the  testator,  observed,  afler  they  had  retired  from  the 
witness  box :  ^  The  medical  men  who  have  just  been  examined 
need  not  be  detained  any  longer  ?"  Mr.  Keeting. — "  Certainly 
not^  my  lord ;"  and  upon  Sir  A.  Cockborn  assenting,  Lord  Camp- 
bell remarked :  ^^  Let  it  be  fiilly  understood,  on  both  sides,  that 
the  medical  men  may  take  their  departure  ;**  and  addressing  the 
three  physicians,  his  lordship  continued :  ^  You  may  go  home  to 
your  patients,  and  I  wish  you  may  be  more  usefully  employed 
than  you  have  been  here !"  Again  to  the  jury  he  said,  when 
dwelling  upon  the  medical  testimony:  ^We  have  had,  during 
this  trial,  the  evidence  of  three  medical  witnesses,  and  1  think 
they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  and  have  attended  to 
their  patients.*'  This  occurred  in  one  of  those  great  will  cases, 
which  the  English  courts  are  called  upon  occasionally  to  deter- 
mine. Mr.  Bainbrigge  was  immensely  wealthy ;  which  wealth  was 
disposed  of  by  will.  Upon  the  issue  of  the  case  depended  the 
vast  property.  The  trial  occupied  more  than  a  week;  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  advocates  and  equity  lawyers  of  England  wera 
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edgaged  in  oonducting  the  sait  The  only  question  ims  as  to  flie 
sanity  or  insanity  of  the  testator.  The  erideno^  as  usual,  was 
yery  confficting;  the  assumed  fiuits  upon  which  the  alleged  in^ 
sanity  was  based  were  conflicting.  The  medical  fiiculty  in  the 
locality  where  the  case  was  tried,  could  throw  no  light  upon  fiie 
subject^  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  subpoena  fbiw 
of  the  best  London  physicians^  who,  for  experience^  sdence  and 
sagacity,  were  supposed  to  be  unexcelled.  They  heard  the  testi* 
mony,  and  as  experts,  stated  to  the  best  of  their  judgment^  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  testator's  mind, — ^whether  or  not  he^ 
when  the  will  was  executed,  was  of  a  healthy,  sound  and  dii^KM»- 
ing  intellect  The  whole  weight,  therefore,  of  this  great  case^ 
covering  millions,  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  these  three  men  I 
And  because  they  were  not  competent  to  make  the  matter  dear, 
and  solve  the  problem,  they  were,  as  we  haVe  seen,  driven  out  of 
court  amid  contemptuous  jeers.  Owing  to  some  informality,  die 
verdict  of  the  jury,  which  was  against  the  will,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  was  set  aside,  and  the  case  was  to  be  tried  a  second 
time,  and  two  of  these  same  medical  witnesses  were  subpcened  to 
appear  and  give  evidence  again  before  the  same  court  In  this 
way  the  medical  witness  has  been  driven  out  of  court  for  not 
unravelling  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  what  no  human  beings 
however  learned,  is  able  to  make  clear ;  and  then  dragged  back 
again  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  for  not  revealing  a  secret,  so  tidily 
locked  up  amid  the  wonderful  arcana  of  mind. 

A  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  on  one  occasion,  while 
he  expressed  no  disrespect  for  the  medical  witnesses,  said:  ^Ss 
experience  taught  him  there  were  very  few  cases  of  insanity  in 
which  any  good  came  from  the  examination  of  medical  men. 
Their  evidence  sometimes  adorned  a  case,  and  gave  rise  to  very 
agreeable  and  interesting  scientific  discussions;  but  after  all  it 
had  littie  or  no  weight  with  the  jury.'*  This  extract  shows  how 
medical  evidence,  on  the  question  of  insanity,  is  looked  upon  by 
the  best  minds  of  the  legal  profession.  They  should  not  blame 
the  medical  witness  for  not  doing  what  is  impossible^  unless  tha 
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wituMS  jurroggtos  to  himsdf  a  knowledge  of  tiie  satgect  If  be 
pretends  to  explain  and  mark  out  all  the  boundaries  that  define 
and  fleparato  the  limits  of  responsible  intellig^ioe  and  irre^na- 
bility,  whore  the  lives  <^  a  oommonity  or  the  &to  of  property 
depend  upon  tbeee  limits  and  bounds^  he  must  do  it  dearly,  or 
be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  intdligent  men.  The  error  is  most 
frequently  in  the  witness  himself  pretendmg  to  know  what 
is  not  known,  dther  by  himself  (ht  others.  He  should  be  able 
and  willing  to  tell  without  a  bhish  for  his  profession,  or  without 
ooniusion,  what,  and  how  much  is  still  unknown  and  unsettled  in 
this  department  of  medical  inquiry*  Then  he  will  be  under* 
stood,  maintain  his  own  self  respect^  and  secure  that  of  the  court 
and  bar. 

Under  the  unsettled  and  confused  stato  of  this  question  gener- 
ally, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  definition  of  insanity  can 
be  given  that  will  be  satisfactory.  Every  writer  attempts  it^  and 
in  his  turn  fiuls.  Taylor  says:  ^^It  is  impossible^  in  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  to  give  any  consistent  definition  of  insanity.  A 
medical  witness  who  ventures  upon  a  definition  will  generally  find 
himself  involved  in  numerous  inconsistencies.  No  words  can 
possibly  comprise  the  variable  characters  which  this  malady  is 
liable  to  assuma  Some  medical  practitioners  have  attempted 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  insanity  and  unsoundness  of 
mind  1"^ 

Another  writer  on  this  subject  says :  ^  The  term  insanity,  like 
many  other  words  which  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using^ 
seems  to  have  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  to  be  now  generally 
taken  in  too  restricted  a  sense,  implying  those  deviations  from 
the  natural  and  healthy  condition  of  mind,  which  consists  in 
excessive  and  disproportioned  activity  of  all  or  of  some  of  its 
fiunilties,  and  being  rarely  if  ever  applied  to  those  states  of  mind 
characterized  by  deficient  energy  of  action,  whether  original  or 
acquired.    The  term  insanity,  therefore,  does  not  include  all 


1  Medical  Jorifpradence,  p.  61& 
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possible  deviatioDS  fipom  the  soand  and  healthy  conditian  of  .ibe 
miudy  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  present  purposa"^ 

Dr.  Creo.  K  Wood  says :  ^  Insanity  is  a  general  tenn,  indad- 
ing  all  departments  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  functions^  not 
forming  some  other  disease,  nor  an  ordinary  physiological  result 
of  the  time  of  life.  The  deliriom  of  fever,  the  halladnations  of 
hysteria,  the  temporary  cerebral  irregularities  from  excessive  pain, 
or  functional  disturbance  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  irrational 
confidence  and  hopes  of  phthises,  the  equally  irrational  depresakm 
of  dyspepsia,  the  stupor  of  apoplexy,  and  the  imbecility  of  old 
age,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  Ming  within  the  term.  Yet 
it  must  be.  acknowledged  that  the  definition  is  imperfect  and  per- 
haps necessarily  so,  as  our  ideas  of  insanity  are  somewhat  indefi- 
iiite,  and  when  predion  is  wanting  in  our  conception,  it  can  not 
be  given  in  words.'*' 

Dr.  Wood's  Ust  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  includes  every 
possible  phase  and  condition  of  both  disease  and  health.  He 
says :  ^  The  question  of  the  exist^ee  of  insanity  in  a  particular 
case  is  often  difficult  of  solution ;  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion,  because  no  precise  line  can  be 
drawn  between  sanity  and  insanity,  the  two  conditions  running 
into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations."^ 

Again :  ^  It  should  be  remembered,  in  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
existence  of  insanity,  that  patients  oflen  have  lucid  intervals,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  any  trace  of  the 
disease ;  and  a  decision  therefore  should  be  avoided,  until  they 
have  been  seen  on  difierent  occasions ;  and  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
saiy  for  the  phyacian^  in  forming  his  judgment,  to  rely  upon  the 
testimony  of  others.  In  relation  to  moral  insanity  and  insane 
impulse,  a  just  decision  is  often  still  more  difficult  than  in  cases 
of  monomania,  with  one  steady  illusion.     Men  so  often  act 


1  Ouy's  Medical  Jorispradenoe,  p.  258. 
s  2  Wood's  Practioe  of  Medidne,  732-33. 
s  Ibid,  7&7. 
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insanely  under  the  influence  of  misguided  opinion  and  excited 
passion,  that  the  physician  should  be  very  cautious  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion.  When  the  tendencies  of  the  irregular  feeling  or 
impulse  are  materially  to  injure  the  person  of  others,  or  of  the 
affected  individual  himself,  the  judgment  should,  perhaps,  incline 
to  insanity,  so  that  the  proper  guard  may  be  exercised ;  if  the 
tendency  be  quite  innocent,  it  may,  without  barm,  pass  for  mere 
eccentricity  of  feeling.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  feeling,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  first  appear- 
ance, should,  in  this  form  of  insanity,  as  in  monomania,  be  allowed 
some  weight''^ 

Dr.  Oilman  says:  The  first  difficulty  the  medical  witness 
encounters,  is  the  definition  of  insanity.  •  ^  The  prudent  course  is 
to  decline,  saying  to  the  court  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend 
all  the  phenomena  of  insanity  within  the  limits  of  a  definition. 
I^  however,  you  desire  to  give  one,  be  sure  that  it  is  the  result 
of  careful  and  patient  thought  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  yoa 
oan  recollect  a  definition  which  satisfied  your  mind,  in  your  study^ 
you  may  give  it ;  but  rely  upon  it,  if  you  try  to  extemporize  a 
definition,  it  will  be  a  bad  ona  The  best  I  have  been  able  to 
make  is  this :  ^Insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  by  which  the 
fireedom  of  the  will  is  impaired.**^ 


»  2  Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine,  758. 

>  The  Relations  of  the  Medical  to  the  Legal  Profession,  p.  20. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

nrsAsmr  in  its  lbqal  RELATio2r& 

We  prooeed  to  the  oonadention  ci  the  principal  points  m 
Tdved  in  the  l^sl  investigation  of  insanity^  with  the  ftck  befin 
JIB,  that  the  men  of  greatest  eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  medidne^ 
unite  in  deploring  the  want  of  more  definite  knowledge  on  thi 
subject;  and  consequently  the  absence  of  wdl-defined  and  settled 
first  princi[deB  to  r^golate  the  judgment  of  the  coorti^  and  thi 
ocmdnct  of  counsd  and  witnesses.  Ndther  court  or  oonnsel  cu 
feel  the  want  of  settled  principles  more  than  the  medical  witneMi 
Complexity,  contradiction,  diflBculty,  doubt  and  obscurity  are  tiis 
rules^  if  ilKsy  may  be  so  called,  that  guide  him !  ThesiB  alone  are 
certun,  and  present  in  every  case. 

All  attempts  to  deduce  general  principles  in  regard  to  Mediae 
legal  evidence  on  this  subject  of  insanity,  therefore^  should  be 
made  with  humility  and  distrust 

There  can  be  no  settled  rules  for  the  courts  or  fer  the  witness 
in  these  cases,  fiom  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  We  have  seen 
that  medical  men  have  no  definition  or  rules  that  fix  and  confine 
insanity,any  more  closely  than  the  normal  mind  is  defined  or 
bounded ;  and  on  the  court  side  of  this  question  the  twelve  judges 
say  to  the  House  of  Lords :  ^  They  deem  it  at  once  impracticabk^ 
and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  administration  of  justice^ 
if  it  were  practicably  to  attempt  to  make  minuto  iq[>plication  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  answers  given  by  thrad  to  their 
lorddiip^s  questions.'*  In  their  answer  thqr,  therefixn^  nanowty 
and  closely  confine  themsdves  to  the  abstract  questicm  proposed. 
Mr.  J.  llaule  delivered  a  s^arate  (^nnion  on  this  occasbi^  and 
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goes  even  fiirilier  in  dedining  to  lay  down  any  predae  rule  whidi 
should  serve  as  an  unbending  precedent  In  the  debate  which 
oalled  out  the  expression  from  the  judges^  Lord  Lyndhurst^  the 
Lord  Chancellor  who  had  tried  OiTord,  (5  Gar.  &  Payne,)  espiess&i 
himself  with  great  doubts  as  to  the  propridy  of  undertaking  to 
make  a  universal  rule  or  declaration  of  law  in  the  matter. 

But  when  is  Medical  Evidence  needed  upon  this  question,  and 
what  has  been  the  course  adopted  by  the  courts^  in  regard  to  it? 

The  occasions  upon  which  Medical  Evidence  is  required  in 
courts  of  law  on  questions  of  insanity,  are : 

L  When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged  in  extenuation  of  crime. 

2.  When  attempts  are  made  to  invalidate  the  legal  operation 
ci  testamentary  disposition  of  property,  on  the  ground  of  mental 
inoompetency. 

8.  When  l^al  proceedings  are  instituted  to  invalidate  a  mar- 
nage  contraction  the  plea  of  insanity  and  imbecility. 

4.  Gases  where  medical  men  are  called  upon  to  certify  to  the 
codstence  of  insanity,  justifying  an  interference  with  the  person 
of  the  lunatic,  and  depriving  him  of  his  free  agency,  dther  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  him  under  treatment,  or  protecting  him 
from  the  commission  of  acts  of  viol^tice  to  himsdf  or  others. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  courts  for  tiie  last  two 
hundred  years,  it  would  be  singular  if  we  did  not  find  much  con- 
fusion and  vacillation  on  the  subject  of  insanity. 

At  an  early  day,  so  great  was  the  difficulty  felt  to  be,  in  deter- 
mining where  Uie  line  should  be  drawn,  it  was  held  that  no  degree 
of  insanity  should  be  an  excuse  for  crime^  but  absolute  disposes' 
don  of  the  free  and  natural  agency  of  the  mind.  It  was  no 
defense  that  the  party  was  partly  insane,  or  insane  on  some  sub- 
jecta  This  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Hala  He  says : 
^  It  is  the  condition  of  many,  especially  melancholy  persons,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears  and 
griefi,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason ;  but 
tiua  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  committal 
of  any  capital  offense.     Doubtless^  most   persons  who  kill 
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tbemselyes  are  under  a  partial  d^ree  of  insanity  when  tliey  0(» 
mit  these  offensesy  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  inmhb 
line  that  divides  perfect  fipom  partial  insanity ;  but  it  most  nrt 
upon  circumstances,  to  be  duly  weighed  by  the  judge  and  jmy, 
lest,  on  the  one  hand,  there  be  an  inhumanity  toward  the  defecta 
of  human  nature ;  or,  on  the  other,  too  great  an  indolgenoe  Asm 
to  great  crimes."* 

CoUinson  says :  ^  There  must  be  an  absolute  disposseBsion  ctHm 
free  and  natural  agency  of  the  human  mind.  The  prisoner  most 
have  been  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  wai 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  what  he  was  doing."*  ShflUxd, 
from  a  number  of  adjudged  cases  deduces  the  fidlowing  nde: 
^  If  a  person,  liable  to  partial  insanity,  which  only  relates  to  jw- 
ticular  subjects  or  notions,  upon  which  he  talks  and  acts  like  a 
madman,  still  has  as  much  reason  as  enables  him  to  distingiBflii 
between  right  and  wrong,  he  will  be  liable  to  pnmshment  wlndi 
the  law  attaches  to  his  crime."  He  dtes  Lord  Ferrer*s  oase^  10 
HoweU's  State  Trials,  947 ;  Arnold's  case^  16  Howeirs  State 
Trials,  764;  Parker's  case;  1  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  477 ;  Bdling- 
ham's  case,  1  Collinson,  635;  OiTord's  case,  5  Gar.  &  Payiw^ 
168 ;  Bowler's  case,  1  Collinson,  673. 

Sir  John  Mitford  said  on  Hadfield's  trial :  ^  Because  there  is  a 
natural  impression  on  the  mind  of  man,  of  the  distinction  betwesi 
good  and  evil,  which  never  entirely  loses  hold  of  the  mind,  whilst 
the  mind  has  any  capacity  whatever  to  exert  itself^  nothing  bat 
total  and  absolute  debility  deprives  the  mind  of  any  man  of  that 
If  conscious  of  the  act,  as  the  result  of  design  and  contrivance^ 
and  of  the  consequence  of  the  act,  is  there  not  a  moral  senses 
which  indicates  criminal  responsibility  ?"^ 

In  1723,  Mr.  Justice  Tracy,  proceeding  upon  the  common 
error,  that  the  derangement  must  be  total  in  its  character, 


1 1  Hale's  p.  C.  29,  30. 

>  Collinson  on  Insanity,  473. 

s  27  Howell's  State  Trials,  1290. 
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manifesting  itself  in  wild,  ungovernable,  and  incongruous  actions, 
^  or  in  stupid  imbecility,  and  that  a  person  can  not  appear  like 
other  men  in  most  or  many  respects,  ordinarily,  and  yet  be  the 
subject  of  insanity  on  some  particular  matters,  said :  ''  A  man 
to  be  insane,  must  have  no  more  reason  than  an  infant,  a  brute 
or  a  wild  beast*'  Another  judge  proposed  a  knowledge  of  the 
muUipUcation  table  as  a  test  of  legal  sanity. 

But  when  it  b^an  to  be  suspected  that  an  individual  might  be 
insane  on  one  particular  subject, — that  he  might  be  a  monoma- 
niac,— subject  to  a  particular  delusion, — and  yet  appear  perfectiy 
natural  and  r^ular  in  r^ard  to  every  other, — both  medical  and 
,  legal  men  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  diiferent  rule  than 
tbat  requiring  absolute  dementia. 

To  the  great  Erskine, — a  lawyer, — ^more  than  to  any  other 
man,  perhaps,  is  the  world  indebted  for  having  emancipated  the 
oourts  from  the  old  stem  rule,  and  having  incorporated  into  our 
laws  the  principle  that  a  person  might  be  insane  or  deluded  on 
one  subject  and  apparently  sound  and  regular, — ^having  a  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  WTong,— on  all  others.  This  doctrine  he  laid 
down  in  the  celebrated  Hadfield  case,  where  he  was  for  the  defense. 
He  thus  first  applied  successfully  in  law,  that  which  physicians 
had  claimed  for  some  time  before. 

Erskine's  main  propositions  were,  that  '^  the  most  diiEcult  cases, 
are  where  reason  is  not  wholly  driven  from  her  seat^  but  distrac- 
tion sits  down  upon  it  along  with  her,  holds  her  trembling  upon 
it  and  frightens  her  from  her  propriety.  Such  patients  are  victims 
to  delusions  of  the  most  alarming  description,  which  overpower 
the  faculties  and  usurp  so  firmly  the  place  of  realities  as  not  to 
be  dislodged  and  shaken  by  the  organs  of  perception  and  sense. 
Delusion,  therefore,  when  there  is  no  phrenzy  or  raving  madness, 
is  the  true  character  of  insanity,  and  when  it  can  not  be  predi- 
cated of  a  man  standing  for  life  or  death  for  crime,  he  ought  not 
to  be  acquitted.'*  And  again :  ^  To  deliver  a  lunatic  from  re- 
sponsibility to  criminal  justice,  above  aU,  in  a  case  of  atrocity, 
the  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  act  should  be  apparent; 
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the  delusion  and  act  must  be  connected.  I  can  not  allow  ike 
protection  of  insanity  to  a  man  who  exhibits  only  violent  pasnou 
and  malignant  resentments  acting  upon  real  ciroamstances,  win 
is  impelled  to  evil  from  no  morbid  delusion,  but  who  proceeds 
upon  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  the  mind." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Hadfidd  was  tried  for  shoothig  tt 
King  George  the  Third,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  the  jm 
1800.    The  effort  was  ineffectual;  but  as  the  attempt  was  itadf 
high  treason  by  the  law  of  England,  he  was  tried  for  his  life  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.    At  his  own  request^  Mr.  Erskine^ 
the  ablest  advocate  at  the  English  bar,  defended   him,  beJng 
assigned  by  the  court     In  selecting  Mr.  Erskine,   HadfieU 
showed  great  judgment,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  his  danger. 
The  defense  made  by  Erskine,  was  almost  superhunian.    He 
threw  more  light  upon  the  dark  subject  of  insanity^than  aD  tint 
had  been  said  or  written  on  the  subject  before.     Hadfidd  hmag 
been  a  soldier  in  the  army,  had  recdved  a  dangerous  wound  on 
the  head  which  made  him  insane  for  a  time,  and  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service.     Subsequently  he  was  subject  to  a  partial  de- 
rangement every  year,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months^ 
which  made  him  imagine  that  he  held  intercourse  with  the  Daly, 
and  was  himself  a  Saviour  like  Jescs  Christ.     His  actions  also 
during  these  periods  were  frequently  the  most  extrayagant  and 
irrational.     He  would  threaten  to  kill  one  of  his  children,  of 
whom  he  was  ordinarily  very  fond,  saying  he  was  commanded 
to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  God;  had  his  wife  not  prevented  it^ 
he  would  have   probably,  at  one  time,  executed  his  intrabon. 
Between  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his  child  and  his  atten^t 
upon  the  life  of  the  king,  he  frequently  talked  in  an  incoherent 
and  blasphemous  manner.     He  was  under  a  ddusioo,  that  like 
the  Saviour  he  must  fulfill  his  mission  by  giving  up  his  life,  but 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  it  himself,  so  he  must  perfom 
some  act  which  would  subject  him  by  law  to  capital  punishment 
So  he  procured  a  pistol,  and  having  carefully  loaded  it,  he  re* 
paired  to  the  theatre,  and  took  a  station  where  the  king  would 
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be  in  M  ykm  as  he  enterecL  Having  waited  neariy  an  hour  for 
the  king,  when  he  came^  he  rose  with  the  rest  of  the  audience  on 
the  king's  entrance^  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  jfired,  but  with  no 
eflfeoi^  the  slugs  going  above  and  below  the  king's  person.  He 
was  immediately  arrested,  making  no  attempt  to  escape ;  he  said 
he  knew  perfectly  weU  that  his  life  was  forfeited;  that  he  was 
tired  of  it^  and  regretted  nothing  but  the  &te  of  his  wife ;  that 
be  did  not  intend  any  thing  against  the  life  of  the  king ;  he 
knew  the  attempt  only  would  answer  his  purpose.  Se  showed 
m  (qfpearance  of  derangementy — spoke  with  calmness.  Many 
witnesses  testified  that  in  his  whole  conduct  in  the  theatre,  they 
witnessed  no  mark  of  mental  aberration. 

In  many  respects  this  case  is  very  contradictory  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  plea  of  insanity  succeeded ;  and  yet  there  was  much 
appearance  of  cool  calculation,  and  slow,  patient  deliberation; 
reasoning  on  the  whole  transaction  correctly  from  beginning  to 
end ;— evincing  a  clear  understanding  of  the  crime  and  the 
punishment,— even  a  minute  knowledge, — for  he  said  he  knew 
the  attempt  alone  was  sufficient  to  bring  upon  him  the  penalty  of 
deatL  He  appreciated  fully  the  destitute  condition  of  hi§  &mily, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  able  advocate.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
nndoubtedly  insane  upon  one  point,  to  wit :  that  he  was  a  Saviour 
like  Christ  ;  and  what  he  did  was  to  save  mankind,  even  to  the 
taking  of  the  life  of  the  king,  and  was  right  He  wished  to  kill 
the  king,  and  yet  said  he  did  not  intend  any  thing  against  his 
life.  AltogietheTy  the  case  of  Hadfield  is  an  important  one,  and 
worthy  of  study. 

To  illustrate  how  an  individual  might  be  insane  on  one  subject 
and  reason  correctly  on  all  othera,  so  far  as  observation  could 
determine,  Erskine  related  the  following  circumstance.  ^  I  well 
remember,*'  says  he,  ^^  examining,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
in  this  very  place,  (the  Court  of  King's  Bench,)  an  unfortunate 
gentleman,  who  had  indicted  a  most  affectionate  brother,  together 
^th  the  keeper  of  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton,  for  having  imprisoned 
as  a  lunatic,  whilst,  according  to  his  evidence,  he  was  in  his 
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perfect  senses.  I  was,  unfortunately,  not  instructed  in  what  his 
lunacy  conasted,  although  my  instructions  left  me  no  doubt  cf 
the  &ct ;  but  not  htiviug  a  clue,  he  completely  foiled  me  in  ever^ 
attempt  to  expose  his  infirmity.  You  may  believe  that  I  left  no 
means  unemployed  which  long  experience  dictated ;  bat  without 
the  smallest  effect  The  day  was  wasted,  and  the  prosecutor^  bf 
the  most  affecting  history  of  unmerited  suffering,  appeared  to  the 
judge  and  jury,  and  to  a  humane  English  audience,  as  the  Tidaoi 
of  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  oppression ;  at  last  Dr.  Sam 
came,  who  had  been  prevented  by  business,  from  an  earlier  atten- 
dance ;  from  him  I  soon  learned  that  the  veiy  man  whom  I  had 
been  above  an  hour  ineffectuaUy  examining,  and  with  eveiy  poo- 
sible  effort  which  counsel  are  in  the  habit  of  exerting  believed 
himself  to  be  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind ;  not  merely  it 
the  time  of  his  confinement,  which  was  alone  necessary  for  my 
defense,  but  during  the  whole  time  he  had  been  triumphing  over 
every  attempt  to  surprise  him  in  the  concealment  of  his  disease. 
I  then  affected  to  lament  the  indecency  of  my  ignorant  esamin- 
ation,  when  he  expressed  his  forgiveness,  and  said  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of  the  court :  ^  I  am  the  Chbisi;' 
and  so  the  cause  ended/' 

Anotiier  illustration  of  partial  insanity  was  given  by  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  on  the  same  occasion,  from  Lord  Mansfield.  ^A  man  by 
the  name  of  Wood/'  said  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  had  indicted  Dr. 
Monroe  for  keeping  him  as  a  prisoner,  when  he  was  sana  He 
underwent  the  most  severe  examination,  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel, without  exposing  his  complaint;  but  Dr.  Battye,  having 
come  upon  the  bench  by  me,  and  having  advised  me  to  ask  him 
what  had  become  of  the  princess  whom  he  had  corresponded  widi 
in  cherry-juice,  he  showed  in  a  moment  what  he  was.  He 
answered,  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  that,  because,  having 
been,  (as  every  body  knew,)  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower,  and 
being  debarred  the  use  of  ink,  he  had  no  other  means  of  corre^n- 
dence  but  by  writing  his  letters  in  cherry-juice,  and  throwing  them 
into  the  river  which  surrounded  the  tower^  where  the  piinoeoB 
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would  leodye  them  in  a  boat  There  existed,  of  comse^  no 
tower,  no  imprisonment^  no  writing  in  eheny-juice,  no  river,  no 
boat^  bnt  the  whole  the  inveterate  phantom  of  a  morbid  imagi- 
nation." ^  I  immediatdy,"  continaed  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  directed 
Dr.  Monroe  to  be  acquitted ;  bnt  this  man  Wood,  being  a  merchant 
in  Philpot  Lane,  and  having  been  carried  through  the  city  in  his 
way  to  the  mad-house,  he  indicted  Dr.  Monroe  over  again,  for  the 
trespass  and  imprisonment  in  London.  Knowing  that  he  had  lost 
his  cause  by  speaking  of  the  princess  at  Westminster,  and  such 
is  the  extraordinary  subtilty  and  cunning  of  mad-men,  that  when  he 
was  cross-examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  he  had  successfully 
been  before^  in  order  to  expose  his  madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  bar,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  court,  could  not  make  him 
say  a  single  word  about  the  topic  which  had  put  an  end  to  the 
indictment  before,  although  he  still  had  the  same  indelible  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  as  he  agnified  to  those  who  were  near 
him ;  but  conscious  that  the  delusion  had  occasioned  his  defeat 
at  Westminster,  he  obstinately  persisted  in  holding  it  back.  And 
it  was  only  by  proving  the  particulars  of  the  former  examination, 
tiiat  Dr.  Monroe  established  his  innocence  of  the  charge.'* 

In  this  way  did  Erskine  carry  his  defense  through  successfully; 
satisfying  the  court  and  jury  that  a  person  may  have  great  judg- 
ment^  caution  and  prudence, — ^that  he  may  appear  to  the  worid 
to  be  sane,  and  bafiOe  the  ablest  counsel  in  demonstrating  the 
contrary,  and  still  be  absolutely  insane  upon  one  or  more  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Noyes  rdated  the  following  fiict,  in  his  argument  in  the 
Huntington  case :  ^  I  know  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  lady, 
who  thought  her  feet  were  made  of  glass ;  she  was  clearly  insane 
in  regard  to  that  subject  I  have  seen  her,  at  the  dinner  table^ 
move  the  chairs  all  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  her  feet  would  be 
smashed.'' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  in  his  ^Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit^" 
relates  the  Mowing  &cts  in  the  life  of  the  Bev.  Danid  HaskeU^ 
s  literary  graduate  of  Yale  College^  a  theolo^cal  graduate  df 
25 
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Prinorton,  and  was  for  eleven  years  aetiled  over  a  ehnroh  in 
Barlingtoiiy  Vermont^  which  office  he  held  with  gMaral  aooe^ 
tanoe^  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Vermont  Umversify. 
After  holding  this  position  a  short  time  he  became  derangedy 
fimn  what  appeared  to  be  a  metastasis  of  rheumatism.  He  was 
separated  for  many  years  torn  his  &mily,  wanderii^  from  State 
to  State,  often  placed  in  insane  institations>  without  relieC 

His  peculiar,  partial  insanity  or  delusion  was^  that  he  wa%  as 
he  supposed,  ^  shut  out  firom  a  woild  of  hope ;  a  wanderer,  where^ 
he  could  not  tdl;  save  oiJy  of  this,  that  he  had  not  passed  the 
judgment  At  the  hight  of  his  malady,  there  was  a  time  when 
he  supposed  himself  to  have  passed  out  of  this  state  of  being; 
he  knew  it,  and  firom  this  &ct  all  hope  for  him  was  gone  forever. 
Christ  and  his  salvation  were  only  offered  to  sinners  in  the  world 
where  he  once  was ; — ^he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  &l6e  appearances ; — ^he  would  not  believe  a  lie.  For  a  time 
he  was  incapable  of  business  or  esgoyment^ — his  flesh  wasted 
away,  and  he  had  the  look  of  despair  at  times,  but  not  alwaya 
In  his  latter  years  he  was  cheerful,  and  though  he  did  not 
acknowledge  any  change  of  opinion,  he  lost,  in  a  measure,  the 
sense  of  his  miserable  condition,  and  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  realize  what  he  supposed  to  be  true.'' 

Yet,  while  this  delusion  held  its  position  inflexibly,  all  the 
other  intellectual  operations  were  clear,  strong,  correct  and 
active.  He  would  reason  and  investigate  correcUy.  He  was 
engaged  by  schools  and  lyceums  to  lecture,  and  his  addresses 
were  able  and  instructive,  and  often  sought  after  for  publication. 
Associated  with  another  person,  he  published  the  Gazetteer  of 
the  United  States,  and  afterward  edited  McGuIlock's  G^graphical 
Dictionary.  He  also  was  an  adept  in  mechanism,  constructing 
apparatus  for  schools,  etc. 

Dr.  Cox,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  for  some  years  the  pastor  of 
Mr.  Haskell,  says :  ^^  He  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  sound- 
ness of  mind, — ^with  this  single  exception;  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  in  science,  literature,  general  read- 
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Ing^  well  digested  fiion^t  and  tfaeologied  eniditioB;  that  lie  wee 
a  person  of  deep  and  genuine  piety ;  beneficent  and  useful  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  a  profound  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  and  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  time,  in  the  almost 
twelve  years  that  I  was  his  pastor,  as  well  as  before,  in  ezplorii^ 
the  wonders  of  that  magnificent  science,  in  preparing  and 
mauufiu^turing  globes,  planetariums,  instruments,  and  learrod 
helps  for  its  prosecution ;  in  studying  history,  chronology  and 
antiquities,  always  engaged,  and  seeming  to  abhor  idleness.** 
'^His  words  were  fine,  his  conversation  rather  reserved.  He 
seemed  to  court  solitude  rather  than  society/' 

Dr.  Cox  says  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  delusion  under 
which  Haskell  labored :  ^  He  thought  he  was  dead,  since  some 
definite  epoch  gone  by ;  that  he  was  no  longer  a  prisoner  of  hope 
or  probationer  for  eternity;  that  it  was  in  some  other  world, 
not  this,  be  formerly  lived ;  that  he  was  a  rebel, — selfish,  dis- 
obedient, antagonistic  to  his  God ;  and  that  God  had  removed 
him  into  another  state,  where  he  was  then  remaining,  although  it 
was  a  mystery !  Hence  be  would  not  pray.  It  would  be  wicked- 
ness and  impiety  for  him  to  attempt  it  Sometimes  Mr.  Haskell 
would  forget  his  mania,  interested  in  some  object  or  topic  of 
conversation.  But  any  reference  made  to  it,  or  recollection  of  it 
by  himself  at  once  restored  his  melancholy  consistency,  as  the 
solemn  contraction  of  his  countenance  always  evinced.  Once, 
in  conversation,  it  suddenly  thundered,  after  a  very  vivid  flash 
of  lightning,  interrupting  the  course  of  thought  and  speech. 
As  he  was  thus  abruptly  stopped  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  talk, 
one  of  the  company  asked  him  if  that  was  not  very  much  like 
real  thunder  and  lightning.  The  absurdity  struck  him,  and  he 
said  with  an  involuntary  smile :  *  It  seems  very  like  what  I  re- 
member in  the  world  where  I  once  was.'  His  mania  was  quite 
incurabla  It  was  indeed  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  mono- 
mania, or  insanity  on  one  point  only,  that  I  ever  knew ;  on  all 
other  subjects,  especially  when  he  forgot,  he  was  sane,  sensible, 
learned,  instructive  and  enga^ng.    He  loved  his  fiiends,  and 
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seemed  ever  to  have  on  his  spirit  a  dear  and  sobdcdiig  sense  of 
the  ubiquity  and  sapremacy  of  God.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Haskell  was  conipletefy' 
insane  on  one  subject,  and  at  the  same  time,  dear^  logically  cor- 
rect, and  strong  in  all  his  other  intellectual  phenomena ;  with  a 
consdence  tender,  enlightened  and  morally  sound.  Dr.  Hoogh^ 
professor  in  Middlebary,  attests  all  of  this. 

How  can  cases  of  this  kind  be  accounted  lor  on  the  theory  <^ 
the  individualiiy  of  the  mind  and  the  unity  of  consdousneBs  ? 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 


THE  COUBTB-PARTIAL  INSAVITY— DKLUSIOK. 


The  term  ^partial  inaamiy^^  as  used  by  writers  upon  insanify, 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  One  class 
dedare^  while  they  admit  that  there  is  a  state  of  the  mind  called 
monomania^  that  the  mind  being  a  anit^  there  is  no  sach  con- 
dition as  partial  insanity ;  that  if  the  mind  is  diseased  at  all,  it 
is  ansoond  as  a  whole  in  every  req)ect. 

The  effort  of  Erskine^  therefore,  thoagh  saocessfiil  in  the  Had* 
field  case,  did  not  render  his  position  satis&ctory  and  concludve 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  so  the  discussion  still  goes  on. 

Dr.  Gtilman,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Noyes,  on  the 
Huntington  trials  sud:  ^I  pronounce  Huntington  insane.'  I 
make  no  distinction.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  a  man  being  partially 
insane.  There  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  called  fnanomaniaf 
but  I  call  him  insana  According  to  Lord  Brou^iam,  the  mind 
is  a  totality!^  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  same  occasion,  while  agreeing  with  Dr.  GHhnan 
in  most  of  his  views,  differed  with  him  in  this,  holding  that  there 
was  such  a  state  as  ^  partial  insanify.''  The  English  medical 
authority  is  also  divided  on  this  question,  consequentiy  the  1^1 
state  of  the  question  is  somewhat  unsettied. 

The  term  ^delusion,''  so  much  used  by  judges  and  others, 
seems  sometimes  to  mean  complete  insanity,  but  generally  only 
partial  or  limited  dementia.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  set- 
tied.  In  the  case  of  Drew  r.  Clark,  Sir  John  NiCHOLL  says :  ^^The 
true  test  of  insanify,  I  take  to  be  the  absence  or  presence  of  what, 
used  in  a  certain  senses  is  comprehended  in  a  ^ngle  term,  viz : 

(380) 
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ddusUm.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  ddnsioi^ 
the  sapposed  lunatic  is^  in  my  judgment,  not  properly  inaana" 
Lord  Denmak  also  says,  in  R^ina  v.  Smith :  ^To  say  a  man  was 
inesponsible,  without  positive  proof  of  any  act  to  show  that  he 
was  laboring  under  some  delusum,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge^  which  none  but  the  great  Creator  could 
himself  possess.'' 

Mr.  Chitty  says :  ^  The  test  of  insanity,  where  there  is  no 
phrensy  or  raving,  is  the  absence  or  presence  of  delusion ;  and 
delasion  exists  whenever  an  individual  once  conceives  somrilnng 
extravagant  to  exist,  which  has  no  existence,  and  when  ha  is 
incapable  of  bdng  reasoned  out  of  that  absurd  conception.  la 
criminal  cases,  therefore^  the  question  is  simply  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  juryman,  whether  at  the  time  that  the 
act  was  committed,  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  judging  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  did  not  then  know  that  the  particular  act 
was  an  offense  against  the  law  of  God  and  nature.*' 

Lord  Brougham  defines  a  delusion  to  be  ^  a  belief  of  tiungs 
as  realities,  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  patient" 
Sir  John  Nicholl  says :  ^  A  delusion  is  a  belief  of  &ct8  which 
no  rational  reason  would  have  believed."  To  this  last  definiti<m 
Lord  Brougham  takes  exception,  and  aays  it  gives  a  caru^ 
quence  for  a  definition.  Mr.  Winslow  gives  still  another  definition, 
which  be  thinks  is  fi^ee  from  the  objections  to  which  the  above 
are  obnoxious.  ^  A  delusion,"  he  says,  ^  is  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  something  extravagant,  which  has^  in  reality,  no 
existence,  except  in  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  party,  and 
the  absurdity  of  which  he  can  not  perceive,  and  out  of  wldch  he 
can  not  be  reasoned."  Then  again,  it  has  been  held  that  delusion 
was  not  essential  to  insanity.  Lord  Gamfbeli,  in  the  celebrated 
Bainbrigge  will  case,  said:  that  ^Mama  may  exist  wUhmt 
delusion.^^  In  extreme  cases,  the  person  being  insane  on  all  sqIh 
jects,  there  is  no  special  delusion,  but  a  general  one  on  matters 
of  reason.  The  test,  therefore,  of  a  delusion,  does  not  necessarily 
difier  fix>m  that  of  partial  insanity,  and  it  ia  about  as  L 
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Bor  is  it  inqprobable  tibat  the  oouris  ]mf%  genoiatty  intended  tbe 
one  for  the  oth^. 

There  has,  perhqNs^  been  lees  oonfunon  on  this  subjeet  in  the 
Ameiiean  oonrts,  than  in  those  of  England  There^  the  regard  fox 
dd  precedents  and  old  opinions  are  a  little  stronger  than  in  this 
ooontry.  Our  courts^  therefiMre,  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
the  equity  and  circumstanoes  of  the  case  than  in  England,  thouj^ 
governed)  to  a  great  extent^  by  the  decisions  (^that  oountry. 

This  point  was  ably  discussed  by  W.  H.  Seward  and  John  Van 
Buren,  and  thoroughly  considered  by  the  courts  in  the  case  of 
Freeman  v.  The  Pec^le^  4  Denio^  R*  27.  In  this  case  the 
oourt  bdow  charged  the  jury,  impanneled  to  try  whether  the 
prisoner,  indicted  for  murder,  was  at  tbe  time  of  trial  insane^ 
that  they  were  to  decide^ ^whether  the  prisoner  knew  right  from 
wrong  and  if  he  did  not,  then  he  was  to  be  considered  insana" 
This  charge,  it  was  claimed,  was  6rroneou&  Bkabdblbt,  C.  J^ 
held:  ^  That  a  state  of  general  insanity,  the  mental  powers  being 
wholly  prevented  or  obliterated,  would  necessarily  preclude  a  trial ; 
Sox  a  being  in  that  deplorable  condition  can  make  no  defense  what* 
ever«  Not  so,  however,  where  the  disease  is  partial,  and  confined 
to  one  subject,  other  than  tbe  imputed  crime,  and  contemplated 
trial  A  person  in  this  condition  may  be  fully  competent  to 
understand  his  situation  in  respect  to  the  alleged  offense^  and  to 
conduct  his  defense  with  discretion  and  reason*  Of  this  the 
jury  must  judge :  and  they  should  be  instructed,  that  if  such 
is  found  to  be  his  condition,  it  will  be  then:  duty  to  pronounce 
him  Sana  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  court  professed  to  fiimish  a 
single  criterion  of  sanity,  that  is,  a  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  This,  as  a  test  of  insanity,  is  by  no 
means  invariably  correct;  for,  while  a  person  has  a  very  just 
perception  of  the  moral  qualities  of  most  actions,  he  may,  at  tlie 
same  time^  as  to  some  one  in  particular,  be  absolutely  insane^  and 
consequently,  as  to  thi$  be  incapable  of  judging  accurately 
between  right  and  wrong.  If  the  delusion  extends  to  the  alleged 
crimej  or  the  contmiplated  trial,  the  party  manifestly,  is  not  in  a 
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fit  condition  to  make  his  defense,  however  sound  his  mind  may  be 
in  other  respects;  still  the  insanity  of  such  a  person  beiqg  oulj 
partial,  not  general,  a  jury,  under  a  charge  like  that  given  by  tbe 
court  below  on  this  case,  might  find  the  prisoner  sane^  for  is 
some  respects  he  would  be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  ng^ 
and  wrong.    Had  the  instruction  been,  that  the  prisoner  was  to 
be  deemed  sane,  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wroxig  in 
respect  to  the  crime  with  which  he  stood  charged,  there  wonld 
have  been  but  littie  fear  that  the  jury  could  be  misled ;  fixr  a 
person  who  justiy  apprehends  the  nature  of  a  charge  made 
against  him,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  mcapable  of  defending 
lumself  in  regard  to  it  in  a  rational  way.    At  the  same  time^  it 
would  be  well  to  impress  distinctiy  on  the  minds  of  jurors^  that 
they  arc  to  gauge  the  mental  capacity  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to 
determiue  whether  he  is  so  &r  sane  as  to  be  competent  in  mind 
to  make  his  defense,  if  he  has  one ;  for,  unless  his  faculties  are 
equal  to  that  task,  he  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  put  on  his 
trial.    For  the  purpose  of  such  a  question,  the  law  regards  a 
person  thus  disabled  by  disease,  as  non  compos  mentisy  and  he 
should  be  pronounced  unhesitatingly  to  be  insane  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  statute. 

Where  insanity  is  interposed  as  a  defense  to  an  indictment  f(^ 
an  alleged  crime,  the  inquiry  is  always  brought  down  to  the 
single  question  of  a  capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  done.  In  such  case,  the 
jury  should  be  instructed  that,  Mt  must  be  clearly  shown  tha^ 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not 
to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or  if  he 
did  know  it^  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 
The  mode  of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the  question  to  the  jury, 
on  tliese  occasions,  has  generally  been,  whether  the  accused,  at 
the  time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong;  which  mode,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  leading  to  any 
mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not  deemed  so  accurate,  when  pot 
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generally  and  in  the  absfaract,  as  when  pot  with  reference  to 
the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  respect  to  the 
very  act  with  wUch  he  is  charged.'  Tins  is  the  role  laid  down 
by  all  the  En^h  jadges  but  one,  in  the  late  case  of  Mo- 
Naghton,  while  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords.  10  C.  &  F.  210. 
In  the  case  of  Oxford,  Lord  DHfiiAN,  C.  J.,  charged  the  jnry  in 
tins  manner :  ^  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  laboring 
under  that  species  of  insanity  which  satisfies  you  that  he  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  nature  or  diaiacter  and  consequences  of  the 
act  he  was  committing ;  or,  in  other  words^  whether  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious,  at 
the  time  he  was  committing  the  act,  that  it  was  a  crime.*  The 
insanity  must  be  such  as  to  deprive  the  party  charged  with  crimen 
of  the  use  of  reason  in  regard  to  the  act  done.  He  may  be 
deranged  on  other  subjects,  but  if  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong  in  the  particular  act  done  by  him,  he 
is  justiy  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  criminal  Such  is  the  un- 
doubted rule  of  the  Common  law  on  this  subject  Partial 
insanity  is  not,  by  that  law,  necessarily  an  excuse  for  crime,  and 
can  only  be  so  where  it  deprives  the  party  of  his  reason  in  regard 
to  the  act  charged  to  be  criminal  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  was 
the  statute  on  this  subject  intended  to  abrogate  or  qualify  the 
Ck>mmon  law  rule,  'the  words  of  the  statute  are :  ^  No  act  done 
by  a  person  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be  punished  as  an  ofiense.  * 
The  clause  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  terms,  and  at  first  blush, 
might  seem  to  exempt  from  punishment  every  act  done  by  a  per- 
son who  is  insane  upon  any  subject  whatever.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  a  mighty  change  in  the  law,  as  it  would  aiford  absolute  impunity 
to  every  person  in  an  insane  state,  although  his  disease  might  be 
confined  to  a  single  and  isolated  subject  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  jurors  are  no  longer  to  inquire  whether  the  party  was 
insane  ^in  respect  to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged,'  but 
whether  he  was  insane  in  regard  to  any  act  or  subject  whatever ; 
and  if  they  find  such  to  have  been  his  condition,  render  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.    But  the  statute  is  not  so  understood  by  me.    I 
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mterpzet  it  as  I  should  have  done  if  the  woids  had  been  ^  no  ttft 
done  by  a  person  in  a  siate  of  insanity,  in  rupect  to  sooh  ao^ 
oan  be  punished  as  an  offense.'  The  act^  in  my  jadgmeni^  mmt 
be  an  insme  act,  and  not  merely  the  act  of  an  insane  paaoDi 
Thia  was  plainly  the  rale  before  the  statute  was  passed,  and 
although  that  took  place  more  than  mzteen  years  ainoe^  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has,  at  any  time^  been  held  or  intimated  by  aqr 
judicial  tribunal,  that  the  statute  had  abrogated,  or  in  any  n* 
qwct  modified,  this  principle  of  the  Common  law.'' 

!Qie  above  opinion  was  given  on  the  construction  of  a  New 
York  statute;  yet^as  the  statute  is  based  on  the  Common  kW| 
the  decision  has  a  general  bearing  and  application,  and  may  be 
oonmdered  the  Conmion  law  rule. 

It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  rule  of  the  Common  law  has  been 
as  uniform  as  intimated  by  the  court;  still,  at  present  tfaia  is  on- 
doubtedly  the  rule  of  law  in  En^and  and  this  country,  and  hai 
been  once  the  trial  of  Badfield,  that  if  the  person  is  sound  ott 
every  other  subject^  and  insane  on  the  one  under  which  tbe 
crime  was  committed^  he  is  irresponsibla^  Or,  as  settied  in  the 
Freeman  case;  if  the  party  is  insane  or  laboring  under  a  delusMn 
on  one  subject^  and  commits  a  crime  not  connected  with  such 
delusion,  he  is  responsible. 

K  the  act  complained  of  has  been  committed  under  an  insane 
condition  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  particular  act  done ;  in  other 
words^  if  the  act  was  an  insane  act^  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to 
go  unpunished,  though  in  every  other  respect^  in  regard  to  all 
other  acts^  he  may  appear  to  be  perfectiy  sana  On  the  othor 
hand,  if  he  is  insane  on  all  other  questions^  and  rational  on  the 
one  complained  o^— if  such  a  condition  is  possible, — he  is  to  be 
punished.  The  whole  question  depends  upon  the  &cty  whdiher 
he  fiiUy  comprehended  the  moral  and  civil  wrong  of  the  transaO" 
tion,  in  rcfford  to  the  act  done. 

1  Beg.  V.  ReDshaw,  11  Jur.  615,  616 ;  Lord  Ferrers'  Case,  19  Bt  Tr.  886— 
946,  947 ;  Hadfield's  Case.  27  Howell's  St  Tr.  1281—1310 ;  4  Barr.  264 ;  Maitirt 
Case,  SheUgtil  on  Lunacy,  466. 
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This  ral6^  tiioagh  much  oompfadned  o^  is  nevertfadesB  a 
reasonable  one  under  the  present  state  of  the  subject^  and  shonUl 
be  praettoed  upon  until  the  revehtians  of  physiology,  pathology, 
or  psycboli^  oan  show  it  to  be  wron^  by  substituting  a  better 
one^-— a  thing  not  yet  acoomidished.  Nor  will  theoretical  reason* 
ing  remove  the  cUflSculiy,  upon  the  assumption  ibat  the  mind 
bang  a  unit,  it  can  not  be  i^ected  in  party — that  all  must  suflfer 
tc^ther, — that  all  parts  are  shadowed  by  a  doud,  however  small, 
that  may*  chance  to  pass  over  one  portion  oi  an  otherwise  mi^ 
lightened  intelleot.  At  present,  this  is  only  theory*  It  is  an 
assumption  that  the  mind  is  a  unit ;  it  is  anotiier  assumption  that 
if  a  unity  one  part  can  not  be  affected  without  the  whcde  participat- 
ing. It  may  be  true,  and  it  may  not  As  yet,  this  theory  has 
not  taken  so  tan^ble  and  positive  a  dutpe  as  to  permit  the  courts 
to  take  cognizance  of  it  as  an  element  upon  which  they  are  to  act 
in  protecting  society,  personal  rights^  and  in  the  punishment  of 
cnme^ 

Lord  Brougham's  opinion,  though  of  great  weight,  does  not 
establish  the  &ct  of  the  unify  of  the  mind,  and  the  consequences 
daimed  to  depend  upon  such  unify* 

Ghie^ustice  Gibson  charged  ttie  jury  as  follows^  in  a  leading 
Pennsylvania  case :  that  of 

MOSLES  «.  THE  COHMONWEiaTH,  4  But.  SM. 

^  A  man  may  be  mad  on  all  subjects;  and  then,  though  he 
may  have  glimmerings  of  reason,  he  is  not  a  responsible  agent 
This  is  geneial  insanify ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  great  in  its  extent 
or  degree  as  to  blind  him  to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his 
moral  dufy,  it  is  no  defense  to  an  accusation  of  crime.  It  must 
be  so  great  as  entirely  to  destroy  his  perception  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  it  is  not  until  that  perception  is  thus  destroyed, 
ttiat  he  ceases  to  be  re^nsible.  It  must  amount  to  delusion  or 
halludnation,  controlling  his  will,  and  making  the  commission  of 
the  aot^  in  lus  apprehension,  a  duty  of  ov^rulmg  necessity.  The 
most  apt  illustration  of  the  latter  is  the  perverted  sense  of  re- 
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ligiooB  obligation,  which  has  caused  men  sometimes  to  smSm 
their  wives  and  children. 

Fkfftial  insanity  is  confined  to  a  particDiar  sabgeot^  the  mi 
bang  sane  on  every  other.  In  that  spedes  of  madiwws  ^  ■ 
plain  that  he  is  a  responsible  agent^  if  he  were  not  inetigiitBd  hj 
his  madness  to  perpetrate  the  act  He  oontinaes  to  be  a  hgA' 
mate  subject  of  punishment,  although  he  may  have  been  hbonf 
under  a  moral  obliquity  of  perception,  as  much  so  as  if  he  nm 
merely  laboring  under  an  obliquity  of  vision.  A  man  who06 
mind  squints,  unless  impelled  to  crime  by  this  very  menU 
obliquity,  is  as  much  amenable  to  punishment  as  one  whose  ey« 
squints.  On  this  point  there  has  been  a  mistake,  as  melanehdf 
as  it  is  popular.  It  has  been  announced  by  learned  doctors^  ttrf 
if  a  man  has  the  least  taint  of  insanity  entering  into  his  nNnetd 
structure,  it  discharges  him  of  all  responsibility  to  the  laws. 

To  this  monstrous  error  may  be  traced,  both  the  fecondity  rf 
homicides  which  has  dishonoured  tins  country,  and  the  immiu% 
that  has  attended  them.  The  law  is,  that  whether  the  insanity  bo 
general  or  partial,  the  d^ree  of  it  must  be  so  great  as  to  have 
controlled  the  will  of  its  subject,  and  to  have  taken  from  Um 
the  freedom  of  moral  action. 

But  there  is  a  moral  or  homicidal  insanity,  consisting  of  ta 
irresistible  inclination  to  kill,  or  to  commit  some  partJcnlar  oflenaa 
There  may  be  an  unseen  ligament  pressing  on  the  mind,  drawiifg 
it  to  consequences  which  it  sees,  bat  can  not  avoid,  and  {dadog 
it  under  a  coercion,  which,  while  its  results  are  clearly  peroeivied, 
is  incapable  of  resistance.  The  doctrine  which  acknowledges  thB 
mania  is  dangerous  in  it  relation,  and  can  be  recognized  only  ia 
the  clearest  cases.  It  ought  to  be  shown  to  have  been  habitoal, 
or  at  least  to  have  evinced  itself  in  more  than  a  single  instanoa 
It  is  seldom  directed  against  a  particular  individual ;  but  that  it 
may  be  so  is  proved  by  the  young  woman  who  was  dduded  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  destroy  her  child,  though  aware  of  the 
heinous  nature  of  the  act  The  frequency  of  this  constitatioiiil 
malady  is  fortunately  small,  and  it  is  better  to  confine  it  witfam  the 
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Btrioteet  limiiflL  If  jariee  were  to  aUow  it  as  a  general  motiye^ 
operating  in  cases  of  this  character,  its  recognition  would  destroy 
aooial  order  as  well  as  personal  safety.  To  establish  it  as  a  jasttfi- 
cation  in  any  particular  case^  it  is  necessary  either  to  show,  by 
olear  proofi^  its  eictemporaneous  existence^  of  an  habitual  tendency, 
deyeloped  in  preTious  cases,  becoming  in  itself  a  second  nature. 
NoWy  what  is  the  evidence  of  mental  insanity  in  this  particular 
case? 

1. — ^The  prisoner's  counsel  rely  on  his  behaviour,  appearance^ 
and  exclamations  at  the  time  of  the  scb,  or  immediately  after 
it  According  to  one  witness,  his  conduct  was  that  of  reckless 
determination,  evincing  an  unsound  mind.  ^  I  do  it,'  he  repeated 
three  times^  it  is  said,  like  a  raving  maniac.  But  you  must  recol- 
leot  that^  to  commit  murder,  a  man  must  be  wound  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  None  but  a  butcher,  by  trade,  could  go 
about  it  with  circumspection  and  coolness.  The  emotion  shown 
by  the  prisoner  was  not  extraordinary.  He  seemed  to  know  tiie 
ooDsequences  of  his  act, — ^was  under  no  delusion, — and  was  self- 
poasessed  enough  to  find  a  reason  for  the  scb,  that  reason  being 
her  allied  ill-treatment 

2. — ^It  is  urged  that  the  want  of  motive  is  evidence  of  insanity. 
If  a  motive  were  to  be  necessarily  proved  by  the  Commonwealth, 
it  18  shown  in  this  case  by  the  prisoner's  own  declaration ;  but  a 
motive  need  not  always  be  shown^-— jt  may  be  secret;  and  to 
hdd  every  one  mad  whose  acts  can  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
otdinary  prindides  of  cause  and  effect^  would  give  a  general 
Hoensa  The  law  itself  implies  malice  where  the  homicide  is 
aecompanied  wiili  such  circumstances  as  are  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  a  wicked,  depraved  and  malignant  spirit, — a  heart  regard- 
leas  of  social  duty,  and  deliberately  bent  on  mischief 

3. — ^But  it  is  said  there  is  intrindc  evidence  of  insanity  from  the 
natore  of  the  act.  To  the  eye  of  reason,  ever}*'  murderer  may 
aeem  a  madman;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  is  still  responsible. 

4. — IBjb  trip  to  Pittsburgh  and  voyage  to  Qermany,  it  is  con* 
tendedi  have  not  been  accounted  for,  except  that  he  expected  to 
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get  property  in  the  latter^  but  did  not;  and  there  is  an  eqod 
obflcurity  about  the  motive  of  his  setting  fire  to  hia  wife's  po- 
p^y, — ^her  bam,  I  think  it  was ;  but  these  things  do  not  diOT 
an  insanity  connected  with  his  crime.  The  only  oiicamstiiitt 
which  seems  to  point  to  a  foregone  conclosiony  is  tlie  lepeaki 
visions  he  had  after  he  started  for  Pittsburgh,  of  his  wife  and  her 
grand-daughter,  whose  throat  he  also  attempted  to  cut,  staodhg 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  This  foreboding  may  tend  to  show  a 
morbidness  of  mind  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject;  but  it 
is  for  you  to  say, — keeping  in  mind  the  &ct^  that,  to  oonstitote 
a  sufficient  defense  on  this  ground,  there  must  be  an  entire  d»- 
struction  of  freedom  of  the  will,  blinding  the  prisoner  to  the  nataie 
and  consequences  of  his  moral  duty, — ^whether  these  drcon* 
stances  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  responsiUfily ." 

Thus  the  law  is  laid  down  by  the  courts  of  New  York  tad 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  followed  perhaps  by  all  the  otkr 
States.  The  rule  is  general,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subjaet 
must  necessarily  be  so.  No  arbitrary  rule  more  definite  than 
this  would  be  at  all  practicable.  And  even  such  as  it  is^  tfl 
explained  and  understood  by  the  courts,  it  can  not  be  apjAed 
strictly.  What  is  said  about  ^  right  and  wrong,*'  does  not  mean 
that  a  knowledge  or  admission  barely,  that  the  act  was  a  bad  or 
unlawful  one,  will  warrant  conviction  in  every  case, — the  whole 
character  of  the  act  must  be  rationally  comprehended,  or  the 
party  is  not  amenable  to  law. 

The  able  editors  of  the  Americal  Journal  of  Insanity,  who  are 
always  clear  and  correct  in  what  they  say  upon  the  subject  of 
insanity,  make  the  following  sensible  suggestions :  ^  The  samfy 
or  insanity  of  one,  whose  case  is  under  legal  investigation,  is 
his  responsibility  or  his  irresponsibility, — ^rather  his  punishability 
or  non-punishability, — his  capacity  or  his  incapacity.  The  medi- 
cal man  does  not  form  an  opinion  in  such  cases,  apart  from  these 
considerations ;  and  he  could  not  if  he  would.  They  are  for^nost 
with  him  in  all  cases  presented; — are  primary  and  insqyaiable 
fix)m  other  considerations,  and  enter  into  all  his  plans  of  tieatm^ 
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Insanity,  in  a  purely  medical  sense,  is  a  hypothetical  fonn  of 
bodily  diseasa  To  the  term  are  referred  only  those  cases  in 
which  mental  derangement  exists,  and  in  which  no  organic  basis 
or  other  proximate  cause  can  be  determined.  Thus,  soflening  of 
the  brain,  sunnstroke,  fracture  of  the  skuU,  fevers,  and  alcoholic 
and  other  poisoning,  are  not  insanity,  though  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  derangement  of  mind.  How  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
thought  that  this  classification  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  in  any  case.  A  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  mental  disorder,  and  the  bearing  of  facts  in 
the  medk»d  history  of  a  case,  can  only  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  prime  question  of  responsibility.  Insanity,  in  any  case, 
18  irresponsibility,  or  incapacity,  in  such  a  case.  And  yet  we  are 
asked  to  define  insanity  before  the  courts  I  We  may  be  thought 
hypercritical  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  theory  and 
classification  of  insanity,  but  we  remember  for  whom  these 
papers  have  been  written.  The  mass  of  medical  practitioners  can 
have  but  little  practical  experience  of  mental  disease,  and  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  these  theoretical  divisions.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  medical  witnesses,  in  the  Huntington  case,  would  have 
made  their  unfortunate  error  in  diagnosis,  but  for  the  admission 
by  authorities  of  a  ^  moral  insanity,'  which  they  could  not  appre- 
hend in  the  sense  given  it  by  experts  in  insanity.  Although  we 
are  convinced  that  this  theory  would  not  have  warped  the  esti- 
timate  of  this,  or  perhaps  any  ease  of  questioned  insanity,  by  their 
distanguished  friend,  who  is  its  chief  advocate  in  this  country."^ 
In  determining  the  responsibility  of  a  person,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  extent  of  deviation  fix)m  the  standard  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind  there  may  be,  before  the  responsibility  of  the  party 
is  lost  Each  person,  too,  must  be  judged  by  his  former  sel^ 
rather  than  by  the  mental  character  of  another,  as  be  may  have 
eccentricities  peculiar  to  himself 

1  Joanial  of  Intanity  for  April,  1859. 
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Wb  have  had  occasion  already  to  allude  to  that  sp 
and  dangerous  form  of  insanity,  or  sentimentality,  known  and 
dignified  by  the  name  of  '^  moral  insanify/*  The  importanoa 
given  to  it  by  two  of  the  first  physicians  in  the  coontryy  and  tht 
use  made  of  it  by  one  of  the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  Net 
York,  in  the  celebrated  Huntington  cas^  render  it  a  phase  of  tb 
great  subject  of  insanity  worthy  of  attention  and  discussion. 

The  history  of  the  Huntington  case  is  full  of  interesi^  whether 
we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  money  inyolved,  the  chano> 
ter  of  the  defendant,  the  ability  of  the  prosecution,  or  the  singuhr, 
bold,  and  magnificent  defense. 

Huntington  had  lived  a  most  reckless  life  in  New  Yoik. 
Always  ready  for  a  venture,  no  matter  what  it  was ; — flaying  out 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinities  of  large  towns  and  cities, — gettipg 
charters  from  State  legislatures  and  establishing  banks, — ^settiiig 
up  a  great  laundry  upon  the  Isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  doing  op 
the  washing  of  all  who  passed  over  that  thoroughfare, — and  finsDjr 
establishing  himself  in  Wall  Street  as  a  banker  or  broker,  doing 
business  with  the  sharpest  financiers  in  the  world,  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions  of  dollars,  upon  forged  pa^er.  When  at  the 
hight  of  these  magnificent  operations,  living  in  the  most  cositf 
and  extravagant  style^ — having  the  fastest  horses,  the  finest  fiv- 
nished  houses,  eta,  he  is  arraigned  for  the  crime  of  forgery.  The 
proof  is  overwhelmiug,  and  the  amount  incredible,  and  the  defeoee 
is  ^^  moral  insanity."  ^^  Two  phyacians  of  the  first  rank  in  their 
profession  learn  the  history  of  the  prisoner  firom  his  relatioDS 
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wd  coansel)  examine  him  briefly,  and  under  nn&vorable  circam-> 
stances,  two  or  three  times  while  in  prison,  listen  to  the  evidence 
at  the  trial,  and  afterward  testify  to  his  insanity.'* 

Never  before  had  moral  insanity  assumed  a  character  so  bold 
and  dangerous.    Never  was  a  man  defended  with  greater  ability. 

We  consider  it  proper,  therefore,  to  devote  some  attention  to 
the  subject 

The  leading  advocates  of  the  theory  of  moral  insanity  in  this 
country,  are  Dr.  Ray, — who  may  be  properly  regarded  as  its 
diampion, — ^Prof  Oilman,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Coventry,  of 
tJiaca,  New  York.  These  distinguished  writers  uige  moral  insanity 
as  an  excuse  or  defense  for  crime ;  and  they  call  upon  the  courts 
to  suspend  ^  the  perpetration  upon  the  scaffold  of  most  cruel  mui^ 
der,*'  charging  that  its  practice  presents  a  ^  long  catalogue  of 
judicial  murders.'*^  This  stem  and  serious  charge  against  the 
judiciary,  coming  as  it  does  from  so  high  a  quarter,  meiits,  and 
requires  candid  consideration.  Moral  insanity  is  a  state  of  mind, 
art  described  by  its  advocates,  where  there  is  no  iUusimy  nor 
affection  of  the  intellect^  unless  it  may  arise  from  an  inscrutable 
disease  of  the  brain,  but  in  which  there  is  simply  a  perversion 
of  the  moral  sentiment ;  the  individual  laboring  under  an  impulse 
to  perform  certain  extravagant  and  outrageous  acts,  injurious  to 
ISmself  and  others, — such  impulse  being  irresistible,  so  that  he  is 
to  be  held  as  being  no  more  responsible  for  hb  acts  or  conduct 
than  an  ordinary  lunatic,  or  in&nt 

Prichard's  definition  is :  ^  A  disorder  of  the  moral  affections 
and  propensities^  without  any  symptoms  of  illusion  or  error,  im- 
pressed on  the  understanding.'*  Again,  it  is  defined  by  its  advo- 
cates as  ^^  A  perversion  of  the  natural  feelings^  affectioi»,  inclina- 
tions; temper,  habits,  moral  dispositions,  or  impulses,  without  any 
iUusion  or  hallucination,  the  intellectual  Acuities  being  more  ov 
less  weakened  or  impau:ed." 

The  ^q[>lication  of  principles  like  these  to  criminal  jurispro- 
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dence,  seems  impracticable  and  unsafe,  while  the  present  standod 
of  psychological  science  is  so  low. 

The  Divine  law  alone  takes  cognizance  of  motiTes;  hmnaB 
law  is  limited  to  acts,  and  to  motives  only,  as  developed  by  aets. 
With  the  refined  theories  of  ethics,  human  law  does  not^  and  cui 
not  contend.  It  endeavors  to  arrive  at  the  intent  of  the  actor  by 
the  act,  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  the  result  therefore  may 
not  be  certain,  for  the  agencies  involved  are  Mible.  The  Divine 
Judge  is  not  limited  to  an  overt  act  in  determimng  the  intent^ — 
the  purpose,  the  motive,  the  hidden  thought,  being  at  once  seen 
by  the  Omniscient  eye.  His  judgments  alone  are  without  posn- 
biliiy  of  error. 

The  law  has  its  subtilties,  but  none  so  indefinite  and  shadoiiy 
as  that  involved  in  ^^  moral  insanity.''  If  this  theory  is  to  be  fid- 
lowed  in  this  department  of  Criminal  law,  the  courts  launch  at  onos 
upon  an  unexplored  and  unknown  sea,  without  chart  or  magnet 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity, — a  journal  that  has,  fiom 
the  beginning,  steadily  and  ably  borne  up  against  the  poweifbl 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  incorporate  this  new  rule  of 
criminal  responsibility   into  our   jurisprudence,   says:   ^ Moral 
insanity,  as  commonly  understood  and  defined,  does  not  fall  witUn 
the  precedents  of  the  Common  law,  and  is  not  provided  for  by 
statute,  unless  it  be  under  the  general  term,  ^  insanity.'     It  may 
be  as  palpable  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  and  possibly,  to  tbe 
scrutiny  of  an  expert,  {expers  expertissimtiSj  he  must  be^)  as 
many  forms  of  physical  disease;   but  to  legal  tribunals  it  is 
shadowy  and  intangible; — ^its  very  name  of  ^ moral  insanity' 
seems  to  deprive  it  of  legal  recognition  as  a  disease  within  the 
compass  of  exact  definition  and  discrimination ;  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  it  be  a  disease ;  and,  therefore,  if  tolerated  as  a 
plea  of  irresponsibility,  it  would,  like  charity,  cover  a  muUitudi 
of  sins.     Almost  any  man  may  satisfy  his  mind,  if  not  his  con- 
science,— a  sane  man,  perhaps,  the  most  readily, — ^that  he  has 
been  surprised  into  a  crime  by  some  strange  and  irresistible 
impulse,  some  demoniacal  instigation,  some  fatal  propensity,  or 
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some  unacooantable  phrensy,  that  he  could  not  master  for  its 
suddenness  and  its  force.  Such  casualties  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less are ;  but  God  only  can  judge  of  them.  Human  laws  can 
not:  their  nicest  refinements  are  too  gross  for  such  subtilties. 
Beside,  much  of  mond  insanity,  in  the  popular  understanding 
of  the  term,  is  the  want  of  discipline,  and  of  habitual  self-con- 
trol ; — nature  uneducated  and  unchecked  is,  or  very  soon  becomes 
the  spirit  of  Csdn, — a  propensity  to  something  wrong, — ^to  theft, 
to  perjury,  to  homicide,  to  forgery.  K  such  impulses,  instiga- 
tions, propensities  or  phrensies  are  permitted  to  shield  offense 
against  punishment,  St  Giles*  and  the  Five  Points  might  surfeit 
the  Criminal  courts  with  pleas  of  that  character,  the  result,  not  of 
disease,  but  of  habit  not  absolutely  uncontrollable, — of  such 
defective  discipline,  and  of  such  voluntary  indulgence  in  vicious 
courses  as  have  deadened  the  moral  sense,  and  confounded  the 
appreciation,  without  obliterating  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  much  less  the  power  of  choosing  between  then.''^ 

The  same  high  authority  upon  matters  of  insanity  says :  '^  The 
exercise  of  any  discretion  in  criminal  cases,  for  the  tempering  of 
justice  to  society,  with  mercy  to  the  accused,  is  legally  confided 
to  the  executive  authority,  and  not  to  the  tribunals;  subject  to 
the  practical  qualification,  that  juries  sometime  leave  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  any  discretion  but  their  own,  by  finding  a  verdict 
that  absolves  the  accused.  A  humane  jury  will,  in  cases  appeal- 
ing to  their  sympathy,  and  showing,  what  in  France  are  called 
'extenuating  circumstances,*  seize  upon  the  most  trifling  evi- 
dence of  insanity  to  justify  a  verdict  in  consonance  with  their 
sense  of  humanity,  rather  ihkn  with  the  rigidness  of  the  law. 
Jmies  are  usually  above  law,  when  law  itself  is  not  flexible 
enough  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  a  reasonable  sympathy,  and 
then  it  is,  their  leycd  conscience  surrenders  to  the  dictates  of  their 
moral  conscience,  confident  that  the  common  suffirages  of  the 
humane  will  applaud  their  decision.** 

*  The  American  JFowial  of  iDsanity,  Vol.  12,  p.  339. 
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Sir  Benjamia  Brodie^  the  distdnguished  philosopher  and  Borgeao, 
says :  ^^  The  law  makes  a  reasonable  allowauce  of  time  for  tht 
subsiding  of  passion  suddenly  provoked,  but  we  are  not  therefore^ 
to  presume  that  the  same  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  those  in 
whom  a  propensity  to  set  fire  to  their  neighbor's  hoose^  or  commft 
murder,  is  continued  for  months,  or  weeks,  or  even  for  hour&    Is 
it  true  that  such  persons  are  really  so  regardless  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences which  may  arisen  so  incapable  of  the  fear  of  punidunen^ 
and  so  absolutely  without  the  power  of  self-restraint^  as  they  haye 
been  sometimes  represented  to  be  ?    If  not,  there  is  an  end  of 
their  want  of  responsibility.     Take  the  case  of  a  gouty  pstieoL 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  every  impression  made  on  Us 
nervous  system  is  attended  with  uneasy  sensations.     If  such  t 
person  has  exerted  himself  to  acquire  the  habit  of  selfcontroli 
the  evil  ends  with  himself  but  otherwise  he  is  fractious  imd  peev* 
ish ;  flies  into  a  passion  without  any  adequate  cause,  with  tiioee 
around  him,  and  uses  harsh  words  which  the  occasion  does  not 
justify,  conduct  of  which  he  can  offer  to  himself  no  explasation 
except  that  he  can  not  help  it,  and  for  which,  if  he  is  a  right* 
minded  man,  he  is  afterward  sorry.     If  he  were  to  yield  to  t2ie 
impulse  of  his  temper  so  far  as  to  inflict  on  another  a  severe 
bodily  injury,  ought  it  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse,  that  Dr. 
Garrod  bad  examined  his  blood  and  found  in  it  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  lithic  acid  ?     Yet  when  the  boy,  Oxford,  yielded  to  what 
was  probably  a  less  violent  impulse,  which  caused  him  to  endea* 
Tor  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Queen,  the  juiy  acquitted  him, 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  subject  of  *  moral  insanity.'    It 
seems  to  me  that  juries  have  not  unfrequently  been  misled  by 
the  refinements  of  medical  witnesses,  who,  having  adopted  tiie 
theory  of  purely  moral  insanity,  have  applied  that  term  to  cases 
to  which  the  term  insanity  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  alL    It  is 
true,  that  difference  in  the  character  of  individuals  may  frequently 
be  traced  to  a  difierence  in  their  organization,  and  to  different 
conditions  as  to  bodily  health ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  person 
has  more,  and  another  less  difficulty  in  oontroUmg  his  temper 
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and  regolatiiig  his  conduct  Bat  we  have  all  oar  duties  to  p^^ 
foHD,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  is^  that  we  should 
atrive  against  whatever  evil  tendency  there  may  be  in  us  arising 
out  of  our  physical  condition.  Even  if  we  admit,  (wluch  I  do 
not  admit  in  reslity,)  that  the  impulse  which  led  Oxford  to  tiie 
commission  of  his  crime  was  at  the  time  irresistible^  still  the 
question  remains,  whetiier,  when  the  notion  of  it  first  haunted 
him,  he  might  not  have  kept  it  under  his  control,  and  thus  pra«> 
vented  him  fix)m  passing  into  that  state  of  mind  which  wae 
beyond  his  control  afterward.  If  I  am  rightiy  informed,  Oxford 
was  himself  of  this  opinion ;  as  he  said,  when  anothar  attempt 
was  made  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Queen,  ^that  if  he  himsdf 
had  been  hanged  this  would  not  have  happened.'  We  have  been 
told  of  a  very  eminent  person,  who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  touch- 
ing every  post  that  he  met  with  in  his  walks.  So  at  last  it  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  his  nature  to  do  so ;  and  that  if  he  found  that  he 
had  inadvertentiy  passed  by  a  post  without  touching  i<^  he  would 
actually  retrace  his  steps  for  the  purpose.  I  knew  a  gentieman 
who  was  accustomed  to  mutter  certain  words  to  himself  (and  they 
were  always  the  same  words,)  even  in  the  midst  of  company.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  I  believe  that  he  muttered  these 
words  for  fifty  or  fflxty  years.  These  were  foolish  habits ;  but 
they  might  have  been  mischievous.  To  correct  them  at  last 
would  have  been  a  very  arduous  undertaking.  But  might  not 
this  have  been  easily,  done  at  the  beginning?  and  if  so,-«4f 
instead  of  touching  posts,  or  muttering  unmeaning  words,  these 
individuals  had  been  addicted  to  stealing  or  stabbing, — ought  they 
to  have  been  absolved  firom  all  responsibility?  It  has  been 
observed  by  a  physknan,  who  has  had  large  opportumties  of 
experience  in  those  matters,  that  'a  man  may  allow  his  ima^- 
nation  to  dwell  on  an  idea  until  it  acquires  an  unhealthy  ascen- 
dency over  lus  intellect*^  And  surely,  if  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  were  to  commit  a  murder,  he  ought  to  be  held  a 
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murderer,  and  would  have  no  more  claim  to  be  excused  tban  a 
man  who  voluntarily  associated  himself  with  thieves  and  mm- 
derers  until  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  modi 
less  than  one  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of  being  bom  and  bred 
among  such  malefactors.  *  *  *  *  It  certainly  seems  to 
me  to  be  not  less  absurd  in  itself  than  it  is  dangerous  to  sodety 
at  large^  to  hold  that  any  one,  whom  the  dread  of  being  punished 
might  deter  from  the  commission  of  crim^  is  not  a  fit  snlgect  aS 
punishment  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  a  more  or  less 
unsoundness  of  mind  may  afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  commot- 
ing, or  modifying  the  nature  of  the  praalty.  Allow  me  to  add^ 
that  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  question 
which  can  be  determined  only  by  medical  praciitioDers.  Any 
one  of  plain,  common  sense,  and  having  a  fair  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  who  will  give  it  due  consideration,  is  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  and  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  administer  the  law,  as  it  does  to  the  medical 
profession."* 

Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  who  has  discussed  this  question  in  an  able 
report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  upon  the  sulgec^ 
says : '"  But  we  now  proceed  to  inquire  ^  wherein  does  such  moral 
insanity  differ  from  moral  depravity j  as  defined  by  our  stand- 
ards ?  '  I  find  a  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  in 
my  mind,'  '  When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me' 
^  He  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.' 
^  He  that  knoweth  his  Master's  will,  and  doeth  it  not,  ho  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes.'  '  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.'  '  Vid$ 
mdiora  proboquey  dcteriora  sequor^  *I  see  the  good,  and  yet 
the  ill  pursue.'  Here  we  see  by  Christian  and  heathen  authorities^ 
that  such  ^  moral  insanity '  is  a  syuonyme  of  ^  moral  depravity,' 
and  that  responsibility  and  ^  punishability '  are  not  to  be  shunned 
or  evaded  by  this  plea.     Intellectual  insanity,  resulting  fix>m 


1  Mind  and  Matter ;  or,  Physioloorical  Inqairies,  etc.,  by  Sir  Benjamin  BrodM^ 
Bart,  D.  C.  L.;  Vice-president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  9d— 104. 
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physical  disease  in  the  brain,  either  fiinctional  or  oiganic,  and  to 
an  eid^ent  which  incapacitates  from  reasoning  correctly,  by  reason 
of  illusion,  delodon,  delirium,  or  hallucination,  can  alone  release 
fiom  the  obligation  of  morals  and  law,  in  the  judgment  of  sound 
judicial  authorities. 

The  writers  who  have  successively  urged  this  plea  of  '  moral 
insanity,'  in  behalf  of  criminals  of  every  grade,  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  the  instances  of  moral  depravity,  and  especially  the 
examples  of  the  most  hideous  crimes,  all  are  so  many  evidences 
that '  moral  insanity '  exists,  and  that  the  parties  are  thus  de- 
praved, because  of  this  malady.  The  greater  the  criminal,  say 
they,  the  more  reason  exists  for  interposing  this  plea,  for  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  or  could  perpetrate  such  ^  deeds  of  blood,  as 
make  the  cheek  of  darkness  pale.'  Hence,  the  practical  effects 
of  their  creed  are  avowed  to  be  sought  in  the  abolition  of  the  gal- 
lows, and  the  conver^on  of  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  into 
hospitals,  where  the  perpetrators  of  capital  crimes  should  be 
treated  as  patients,  and  not  as  criminals.  Such  men,  the}'  aigue, 
are  only  the  victims  of  a  ^&ulty  organization,'  their  'moral 
organs '  being  too  active,  by  reason  of  morbific  causes,  which 
impel  them  to  their  guilty  career,  with  an  '  irresistibility,'  of  which 
they  are  the  hapless  victims. 

They  differ  with  the  great  German  expert,  Heinroth,  who 
stoutly  maintained  that  all  insanity  originates  in  vice,  for  they 
assume  the  opposite  doctiine,  that  all  vice  has  its  origin  in 
insanity.  Hence,  they  avow  the  opinion  that  the  commisdon  of 
crime  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  '  moral  insanity.'  Irresponsi- 
bUity  is  tiierefore  claimed  for  all  law-breakers,  and  the  more  des- 
perate the  criminal,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  that  he  is  morally 
insane. 

There  is  a  specific  sense  in  which  all  the  guilty  and  depraved 
may  be  said  to  be  morally  insane,  as  is  distinctly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  insisted  on  by  a  large  class  of  theologians.  The 
mooted  questions  of  natural  abQity,  and  moral  inability,  co-exist- 
ing in  the  same  mind,  are  urged  as  exhibiting  a  clear,  intellectual 
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pcrceptioQ  of  the  path  of  duty,  in  those  who  are  so  iiid[)ecil6  ia 
their  will  that  their  corrupt  paadons^  strengtheDed  by  evil  habiti 
and  vicious  associations^  overrule  their  intellect  and  predjMifde 
them  into  vice  and  crime.  Such  depravity  may  become  inm^ 
tiblcy  and  yet  irresponsibility  can  not  be  predicated  in  such  cases; 
but  the  contrary,  since  their  moral  inability  is  sel^ri^oated. 
Insanity  may  be,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  result  of  such  dfr> 
pravity,  by  the  vicious  indulgence  when  often  repeated  and  loi^ 
continued,  involving  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  serious  or 
.hopeless  physical  disease. 

That  distinguished  philosopher  and  philanthropist^  Dr.  Benj^ 
min  Rush,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  centmy, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  that  form  of  insaniiy, 
since  called  dipsoma^ua,  and,  indeed,  he  preceded  Pinel  himself 
in  pleading  for  habitual  drunkards,  by  ascribing  their  fellies  and 
crimes  to  morcd  insaniti/,  which  he  defined  ^  derangement  of  the 
moral  faculty,  or  morbid  operations  of  the  will*  Henc^  to 
rescue  such  from  the  penalties  of  Criminal  law,  he  arged  the 
opening  of  hospitals,  or  sober  houses,  for  their  physical  restraint 
and  moral  treatment,  alleging  that  they  were  as  fit  subjects  for 
such  sympathy,  as  other  mad  people.  He  declared  all  such  to 
be  monomaniacs,  the  victims  of  physical  disease,  which  he^  with 
philosophical  accuracy,  located  in  the  brain.  He  taught  that^ 
although  their  drinking  habits  were  the  fruit  of  moml  depravity 
at  first,  yet,  afler  the  brain  itself  had  become  diseased  by  this 
vice  of  indulgence,  their  continued  drinking  was  the  result  of 
insanity. 

The  professions  of  both  medicine  and  law  have  conceded  to 
the  justice  of  his  views,  and  hence  a  wise  distinction  has  been 
miide  in  the  statutes  between  the  delirium  of  recent  intoxication, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  courts  as  no  excuse  but  rather  an  aggra- 
vation of  crime,  and  the  insanity  which  accompanies  a  paroxysm 
of  delirium  tremens,  which  is  held  to  be  a  legitimate  de&use 
against  the  penalties  of  the  law.  This  may  be  called  a  moial 
insanity,  but  it  is  primarily  a  physical,  and  secondarily,  an  intet 


lectual  iiifiaiiiiy,  and  is  included  in  our  proposed  definition,  by  the 
presence  of  disease  in  the  brain,  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
change  which  has  occurred  in  the  mental  functions,  even  while 
they  are  terrific  and  appalling  to  every  beholder.  Our  professiop 
are  at  no  loss  in  identifying  this  form  of  maniordrpotUy  nor  are 
the  courts  and  juries  embarrassed  by  any  conflicting  decisions 
or  precedents.*' 

The  question  too,  whether  the  punishment  of  those  whose  minds 
axe  partially  under  a  cloud,  or  who  have  less  control  over  theijr 
actions,  resulting  firom  their  own  fault,  or  of  original  or  accideor 
tal  organization,  can  be  graduated  according  to  the  circumstances 
43S  the  particular  case,  is  well  worthy  of  close  and  careful  coo^ 
aideration. 

This  view  of  the  difficult  subject  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  able  writers.  Dr.  John  Charles  Bucknill,  of  England, 
Mr.  Wharton,  the  author  of  the  ^  American  Criminal  Iaw,"  and 
the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  all  unite  in  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for  the  confinement 
and  special  use  of  that  class  of  alleged  lunatics  guilty  of  crimes, 
who  may  actually  labor  under  some  ameliorating  circumstance, 
where  proper  punishment  may  be  administered,  and  the  necessary 
hdp  afforded  to  restore  the  person  to  a  healthy  control  of  his 
aetionSb 

There  are,  doubtiess,  many  cases  of  alleged  unsoundness  of 
mind,  perhaps  real,  which  the  courts  can  not  recognize,  that 
demand,  nevertheless,  mUder  and  difierent  treatment  from  that 
measured  out  to  ordinaiy  criminals,  and  if  such  cases  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  oriminal  propensities  corrected,  and  virtuous 
tendencies  invigorated  by  the  necessaiy  restraint  and  proper 
punishment,  it  should  be  done.  The  effort,  at  least,  is  worthy  of 
a  patient  trial  In  almost  every  lunatic  asylum  may  be  found 
those  who  have  come  to  r^rd  themsdves  highly  &vored  and 
privO^ed  above  most  men  on  this  account,  that  they  have  conv- 
mitted  aod  still  may  commit  crime  with  impunify,  where  ordinaiy 
mortals,  even  children,  would  be  held  to  answer  to  the  law ;  aiid  the 
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idea  will  q)Tead  like  an  epidemic  among  this  class;  tliejr  beir 
ihemselyes  as  a  privileged  class,  or  like  potentates.  It  is  possible 
and  probable  that  a  little  wholesome  punishment^  well  n^gokted^ 
when  they  commit  crime,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pre?6nk 
a  repetition  of  it,  by  reminding  them  that  they  still  beloi^  to  (Im 
human  race,  and  that  they  can  and  must  suffer  for  the  Tiolatkn 
of  the  ri^ts  of  others. 

There  may  be  illusion,  delusion,  or  a  morbid  habit  of  iboii^ 
without  real  madnes&  K  the  illusion  of  sense  is  coigoined  witb 
the  loss  or  a  defect  of  the  comparing  power,— of  reasoning  upon 
his  delusion,  he  should  not  be  held  responsible.  But  if  there  ii 
only  a  want  of  resolution, — an  inertia  of  thought,  fix>m  whidi 
cause  comparison  and  consideration  are  not  exercised,  and  tlie 
illusion  thrown  ofl^  then  tlie  individual  is  himself  to  blam^  and 
should  be  held  to  answer  for  what  has  resulted  from  his  own  want 
of  resolution.  If  the  power  to  reason  by  a  special  eflfort^  on  tfaa 
part  of  the  individual  is  destroyed,  he  will  be  no  longer  respon- 
sible for  his  acts. 

There  being  but  very  few  well-balanced  minds,  it  wonid  be  a 
dangerous  practice  to  hold,  that  because  a  man  labored  under 
some  d^ree  of  mental  delusion  or  error  in  his  judgment  ia 
r^ard  to  his  transactions  or  ideas,  he  is  not  a  responsible  agent 
Both  sanity  and  insanity  may,  in  many  cases,  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  resolution  exerted  by  the  individual  in  reasoning  upon 
the  subject  If  his  intellectual  machinery  is  ^quickened  b^ 
disease,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  may  still  be  under  the  c<mtrol 
of  the  will  or  judgment,  though  requiring  a  greater  effi>rt  than 
when  in  a  well-balanced  and  healthy  condition. 

Fear,  is  one  of  the  lowest,  if  not  the  very  lowest  motive  that 
can  influence  the  conduct  of  men.  Still  it  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  human  mind  for  the  highest  purposes,  and  doubtless 
with  advantage,  for  after  a  man  is  arrested  in  a  vicious  course 
of  conduct  by  fear,  and  brought  to  stop  and  think,  he  may,  and 
in  most  cases  does,  take  higher  grounds.  First,  he  avoids  the 
wroi^  because  of  the  punishment,  then  he  does  ri^t  because  he 
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8668  it  is  ben^cial  to  him  and  others,  and  finally^he  is  led  to 
fiiUow  a  virtaous  coarse  of  life  for  the  sake  of  virtue  itself,  and 
fiom  a  sense  that  it  is  well  pleasing  to  GK>d. 

This  motive  of  fear  must  be  a  powerful  balance  wheel  in  the 
nmital  apparatus  of  the  insane,  especially  those  who  are  capable  of 
arousing  themselves  to  a  correct  train  of  thought  and  reasoning, 
bat  from  habit  or  indolence,  are  unwUling  so  to  do.  When  all 
power  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  is  destroyed,  then,  of 
ooorse,  the  motive  of  fear  can  not  be  brought  to  bear ;  but  when 
it  will  influence  conduct  and  prevent  crime,  then  it  should  be 
inflicted  upon  those  of  insane  or  unbalanced  mind,  as  well  as 
upon  the  sane. 

A  man  may  be  insane  from  passion.  A  fidse  report  may  in- 
oense  him  to  a  degree  of  fury ;  he,  however,  believes  it  to  be 
tme,  and  he  seeks  his  supposed  enemy  and  inflicts  upon  him 
severe  punishment ; — ^he  does  not  take  his  life,  because  he  fears 
ponishment  No  love  for  order  or  law  restrains  him,  for  he 
transgresses  law  by  thus  revenging  himself  But  he  may 
slop  short  of  assassination,  because  of  fear  of  punishment  The 
madman  does  the  same  thing, — ^his  own  senses  suggest  to  him 
what  the  former  received  from  a  second  person ;  wherein  do  they 
differ  ?  If  dther  had  taken  the  proper  measures  within  his 
reach  to  ascertain  truth,  then  the  result  might  have  been  avoided. 
Both  knew  that  such  summary  vengeance  is  forbidden  by  law. 
The  former  is  subjected  to  the  degree  of  punishment  his  crime 
deserves,  why  should  not  the  latter  be  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  intellectual  powers  of  man  may 
be  let  down  and  prostituted  by  habit,  by  giving  way  to  passion, 
instead  of  being  properly  restrained, — by  permitting  tiie  mind 
to  dwell  upon  improper  subjects,  or  take  what  he  well  knows  to 
be  a  wrong  view  of  things,  from  a  controllable  indisposition  to 
make  the  necessary  effort,  until  a  morbid  state  is  superinduced. 
The  stimulus  of  passion,  or  a  steady  fixedness  of  thought  in  a 
particular  channel,  causes  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain; 
it  liightens  and  intensifies  the  fimctions  of  mind,  and  this  may 
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be  oontinuecl  until  there  is  actual  change  of  Btmetam^  adapted  % 
and  brought  about  by  this  passion  or  habit  of  thooglit  upon  m 
improper  subject^  just  as  tiie  sexual  ^ipetite  may  be  intenoM 
by  habit  of  life  and  thought  until  it  is  beyond  control,  and  flie 
victim  sinks  to  a  premature  grava  EOsd  the  paBakm  hm 
properly  restrained,  which  was  at  one  time  possible^  then  it  wmdl 
have  been  a  blessing,  and  completely  under  control  tfarou^  Eft. 
The  attributes  of  man,  mental  and  physical,  are  to  be  used  witt 
judgment^ — if  he  neglects  to  use  them  enough,  tihej  perish,  aad 
atrophy  of  mind  or  body  is  the  result;  if  he  overtasks  tibem,  %m 
the  vital  forces  are  too  strong  for  the  machinery,  and  plefiiorf, 
apoplexy,  h}rpertrophy,  or  even  insanity  may  supervene.  But  wiA 
the  judidous  guidance  of  that  reason  and  judgment  tliat  nnbe 
man  a  moral  and  responable  agents  he  sails  securely  past  flm 
dangerous  ree&  and  whiripools,  enjoying  a  happy,  ihrXivng^  bsn- 
tiful  life. 

The  alternative  is  most  generally  with  the  individual  faini8dl( 
whether  a  strong  desire  or  tendency  to  do  a  particular  act^  ddl 
be  controlled  and  kept  under,  until  it  disappears  or  subades  alio- 
gether ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  indulged  in  until  its  influence  ks 
increased  and  become  irresistible.  ^Inefficiency  of  intellectnl 
force'^  is  a  convenient  plea  for  the  gratification  of  proscribed  and 
dangerous  indulgences  or  passionate  revenges,  but  it  would  be 
both  puerile  and  dangerous  to  admit  it  in  courts  of  justica 

That  man  who  has  attained  mature  life^  without  having  ever 
put  the  brakes  upon  his  passions,  will  find  it  no  light  work  to 
check  them  then.  Every  year  it  requires  more  resolution  to 
summon  the  necessary  force,  until  that  which  at  first  had  been 
easy,  becomes  almost  an  imposdbility,  and  the  moiaL  intdligent 
youth  grows  into  a  passionate  animal,  driven  by  the  whirlwind  of 
his  instincts,  his  appetites  and  passions  unbridled  and  intensified. 
Without  disease  of  brain,  except  what  he  has  himself  prodneed 
by  criminal  neglect  of  the  proper  use  of  reason,  he  is  the  slavB 
of  self  indulgence  and  cherished  sins. 

The  child  penmtted  to  run  wild,  and  have  the  fiill  gratification 
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of  bis  wishes  for  a  few  years,  when  finally  checked  up,  rebels 
agEonst  it,  and  will  not  be  restrained  except  by  a  superior  force  or 
fear ;  so  it  is  with  the  brain  or  mind  unaccustomed  to  the  steady 
restraint  of  a  tender,  healthy  conscience  and  enlightened  intel- 
lectual force;  when  the  latter  attempts  to  assert  its  sway,  it  is  in 
a  measure  powerless. 

Many  insane  criminals  are  educated  and  formed,  by  their 
own  ne^igence^  in  this  way.  Should  they  not  be  hdd  to  a  strict 
accountability  ?  To  say  such  a  one  is  insane,  and  therefore  not 
(object  to  punishment,  is  to  utter  a  dangerous  foUy,  and  to  en'* 
courage  unchecked  passion  and  &talism. 

Pinel  gives  the  following  case :  ^^  An  only  son,  educated  by  a 
silly  and  indulgent  mother,  was  accustomed  to  give  way  to  all  his 
passions  without  restraint  As  he  grew  up,  the  violence  of  his 
temper  became  quite  uncontrollable,  and  he  was  constantly  in* 
Tolved  in  quarrels  and  lawsuits.  If  an  animal  offended  him,  he 
instantly  killed  it ;  yet  when  calm  he  was  quite  reasonable,  man* 
aged  his  large  estate  with  propriety,  and  was  even  known  to  be 
beneficent  to  the  poor ;  but  one  day,  provoked  to  rage  by  a 
woman,  who  abused  him,  he  threw  her  into  a  well.  On  the  trial 
ao  many  witnesses  deposed  to  the  vk)lence  of  his  actions,  that  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  mad-house.'^ 

This  is  the  histoiy  of  very  many  passionate  men,  who  are 
oounted  among  the  sane  until  they  commit  some  great  ciime^ 
then  thdr  irr^ularities  are  at  once  counted  up  and  pronounced 
evidence  of  insanity.  For  the  time  being  the  person  may  be  in 
a  state  of  mania,  or  in  a  condition  bordering  thereon,  but  he  is 
not  the  less  responsible,  for  he  has  wrongfully  permitted  himself 
to  become  so.  K  he  becomes  thus  insane,  permanently  or  con* 
tinually, — ^not  momentarily,'*--even  though  he  has  brought  it  on 
himself  wrongfully,  he  is  not  considered  in  law  responsible.  Thus 
insanity  produced  immediately  by  drunkenness  does  not  shield 
the  criminal,  because  he  voluntarily  made  himself  so;  while 
insanity  produced  immediatdy  by  delirium  tranensj  affects  and 
relieves  the  responsibility,  because  delirium  tremens  is  not  the 
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intended  result  of  drink,  in  the  same  way  that  drankenneBB  ie^' 
there  being  no  possibility  that  delirium  tremens  will  be  Tohmtuiljr 
generated  in  order  to  afford  a  cloak  for  a  particular  crima^ 

Most. cases  of  insanity  are  undoubtedly  induced  by  some  ftntt 
of  the  person  himself, — some  infraction  of  the  laws  of  his  hda^ 
which  he  need  not  have  violated,  yet  being  so  remote  the  bw 
does  not  regard  it. 

^A  man  unacxnistomed  to  sdf-control  becomes  occupied  inft 
one  thought ;  his  ambition  has  been  disappointed  perhaps^  w  a 
lawsuit  has  perplexed  him,  or  he  has  been  much  employed  in 
some  engrossing  pursuit,  until,  unable  to  r^olate  his  thoogbts  at 
will,  he  finds  the  one  which  circumstances  have  made  hafaitii4 
recur  uncalled  for.    An  effort  would  probably  dismiss  it^  for  evoy 
one  who  has  studied  much,  knows  that  he  has  had  to  disrass 
many  an  intruding  thought,  and  with  some  effort  too,  if  be 
wiished  to  make  progress  in  what  he  has  undertaken;  but  this 
individual  has  never  been  accustomed  to  make  any  such  eSSnif 
and  he  knows  not  how  to  free  himself  from  the  subject  whidi 
thus  haunts  him.     If  it  is  an  unpleasant  one  he  is  wearied  and 
worn  by  it ;  but  ever}'  day  that  it  is  not  driven  ofl^  it  assumes  t 
greater  power,  for  the  part  of  the  brain  thus  brought  into  action 
is  now  by  habit  rendered  more  unfit  for  use  than  any  other;  he 
has  not  resolution  enough  to  free  himself  from  his  tormentor  by 
a  determined  application  to  something  else  which  would  reqdie 
all  his  attention ;  he  sits  brooding  over  it,  and  when  life  has  thus 
become  irksome,  he  strives  to  terminate  his  discomfort  by  siudde; 
yet  here  is  no  structural  disease,  and  if  the  man  could  be  pe^ 
suaded  to  exert  himself,  he  might  be  sane.     I  will  give  an 
instance :  The  master  of  a  parish  work-house,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  was  subjected  frequently  to  groundless  suspicions  of 
peculations.    Being  naturally  a  taciturn,  low-spirited  man,  these 

*  Wharton's  Crim.  Law,  135 ;  U.  S.  v.  Dre\r,  6  Mason  U.  S.  Rep.  28;  U.  8.  f. 
Forbes,  Crabbe's  Rep.  558  ;  Rennet  v.  State,  Mart  &  Yerg,  133  ;  U.  S.  v.  Clari[,  S 
Cranch,  C.  C.  Rep.  158 ;  K  v.  Thomas,  8  G.  &  P.  820 ;  1  Ras.  on  Cr.  7 ;  4  BlftdL 
Com.  26. 
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fidse  aooQsations  which  inyolved  his  chaiaoter,  and  consequently 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  a  pro- 
found melancholy  was  the  result,  attended  by  the  usual  symptom- 
atic derangement  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  a  constant  appre- 
hension that  he  had  done  something  wrongs  he  did  not  know 
what  No  assurance  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew  and  esteemed 
him  had  any  effect,  and  finally,  after  some  months  of  melancholy, 
he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  He  was  then  removed  to  St 
Luke's  hospital,  whence,  afler  a  year  had  elapsed,  he  was  dis- 
chai^ed  incurable.  He  was  now  placed  in  a  private  receptacle  of 
the  insane,  and  here  suffered  all  the  misery  which  at  that  tJme 
pauper  lunatics  were  subject  to.  He  was  visited  at  this  place 
by  a  benevolent  man,  who  seeing  his  state,  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  removed  into  the  gentleman's  apartments,  and  paid 
for  his  maintenance  there.  In  a  few  months  aderward  he  was 
visited  by  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  who  on  conversing  with 
him,  considered  him  sane.  The  man  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
rejoin  bis  wife  and  &mily,  and  the  rector,  after  many  difficulties 
and  some  threats  to  the  parish  authorities,  succeeded  in  setting 
him  free.  The  man  from  that  time  was  able  to  maintain  his 
fiimily  by  his  trade  of  shoemaking,  for  if  ever  a  fit  of  melancholy 
came  over  him  bis  wife  would  threaten  that  he  should  go  back  to 
the  mad-house^  which  was  sufficient  to  engage  him  to  make  an 
effort  to  resume  his  cheerfulness ;  and  he  remained  to  old  age  a 
sane  man.  Here  the  insanity  had  been  mere  inefficiency  of  the 
intellectual  force.  Placed  in  a  place  of  comparative  ease  his  mind 
had  become  calm ;  the  wish  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family,  and 
the  hope  of  it,  kept  up  by  the  visits  of  benevolent  friends,  did  the 
rest;  for,  be  it  observed,  during  the  whole  time  he  never  felt  him- 
self abandoned.  The  poor  and  the  uneducated  are  the  classes 
which  most  usually  suffer  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  intellectual 
force ;  it  is  among  the  higher  ranks  usually  that  its  misdirection 
is  a  source  of  insanity.''^ 

^Barlow  on  Man's  Power  oyer  himself  to  prevent  or  control  Insanitj. 
London,  1843. 
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The  same  author  says  that  Henri  of  Boarbon,  son  of  the  gnit 
Conde,  at  times  imagined  himself  transformed  into  a  do^  add 
would  then  bark  violently.  Once  this  notion  seized  him  whOe  in 
the  king's  presence ;  he  then  felt  it  needful  for  him  to  eontnl 
himself,  and  he  did  so ;  for  though  he  turned  to  the  windoir  and 
made  grimaces  as  if  barking,  he  made  no  noise.  Had  the  kit^ 
eye  been  on  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  avoided  Ab 
grimaces  also. 

K  these  general  views  are  correct^  then  it  behooves  sodefcy  fir 
its  protection,  and  the  courts  representing  society,  to  oonstantfy 
keep  the  preventive  influence  of  just  and  well-r^alated  pnnisb- 
ment  before  all  who  may  be  unwilling  to  restrain  an  evil  tendenej 
to  commit  crime,  or  to  do  that  which  ine^tably  leads  to  i(^  until 
they  themselves  believe  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  because  thef 
are  told,  they  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  temptation.  ^  They 
can  not  hang  him,''  said  the  inmates  of  York  lunatic  asylum,  what 
a  supposed  lunatic  like  themselves,  Martin,  who  burnt  Yorit 
Minster,  was  being  tried,  ^he  is  one  of  ourselves ! '' 

The  celebrated  Sickles  case  illustrates  the  tendency  to  drift 
from  the  old  moorings,  that  now  exists  on  this  subject 

The  distinguished  counsel  who  conducted  the  defense  in  fb6 
Huntington  ease^  defended  Sickles  when  arraigned  for  kilfiag 
Key,  where  he  also  interposed  the  defense  of  insanity ;  not  calling 
it,  however,  moral  insanity,  but  "jealousy."  He  uses  the  tenn : 
**  Jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man,"  repeatedly,  and  says, "  it  converts 
him  into  a  phrensy,  in  which  he  is  wholly  irresponsible  for  iriat 
he  may  do." 

Mr.  Brady  claimed  that  the  immediate  circumstance  attending 
the  seduction  of  Mr.  Sickles'  wife,  and  the  death  of  Key,  were  of 
so  atrocious  a  natore  as  to  overwhelm  the  mind  of  Sickles  instan- 
taneously, and  thus  render  him  irresponsible  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  He  therefore  drew  up  the  following  propositions^  and 
requested  the  court  to  embody  them  in  its  charge  to  the  juiy: 

"  1. — 15  from  the  whole  evidence  the  jury  bdieve  tiiat  Mr. 
Sickles  conmiitted  the  act^  but  at  the  time  of  doing  so  was  under 
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the  inflaence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious  that 
he  was  committing  a  crime,  he  is  not  in  law  guilty  of  murder. 

2. — ^If  the  jury  believe  that  from  any  predisposing  cause  the 
prisoner's  mind  was  impaired,  and  at  the  time  of  killing  Mr.  Key 
he  became,  or  was  mentally  incapable  of  governing  himself  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Key,  as  the  debaucher  of  his  wife,  and  at  the 
tune  of  committing  said  act,  was,  by  reason  of  such  cause,  un- 
conscious that  he  was  committing  a  crime  as  to  said  Mr.  Key,  he 
IB  not  guilty  of  any  offense  whatever. 

3. — ^It  is  for  the  jury  to  say  what  was  the  state  of  the  prison- 
er's mind  as  to  the  capacity  to  decide  upon  the  criminality  of  the 
particular  act  in  question, — the  homicide, — at  the  moment  it 
occurred,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  parties  respectively 
as  to  being  armed  or  not  at  the  same  moment 

These  are  open  questions  for  the  jury,  as  are  any  other  ques^ 
tions  which  may  arise  upon  the  consideration  of  the  evidence,  the 
whole  of  which  is  to  be  taken  into  view  by  the  jury. 

4. — ^The  law  does  not  require  that  the  insanity,  which  absolves 
from  crime,  should  exist  for  any  definite  period,  but  only  that  it 
exbts  at  the  moment  when  the  act  occurred  with  which  the 
accused  stands  charged. 

5. — ^If  the  jury  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  case,  either  in  refer- 
ence to  the  homicide  or  the  question  of  sanity,  Mr.  Sickles  should 
be  acquitted.'' 

These  propositions  were  argued  at  great  length  by  counsel, 
especially  by  Mr.  Brady,  who  contended  that  the  great  sorrow 
that  had  iallen  upon  Mr.  Sickles,  had,  in  fact,  dethroned  his 
intellect^  and  for  the  moment  he  was  not  accountable  for  what 
he  did.    Crawford,  J.,  charged  as  follows  on  these  propositions : 

^  QenUemen  of  the  Jury :  The  court  is  asked  to  ^ve  to  the 

jury  certain  instructions^  whether  on  the  part  of  the  United 

States  or  on  the  defense.    The  first  instruction  asked  for  by  the 

United  States,  embodies  the  law  of  this  case  on  the  particular 

branch  of  it  to  which  it  relates,  and  is  granted  with  some  explanar 

tory  remarks  as  to  insanity,  with  a  reference  to  which  the  prayer 
27 
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doses.    A  great  English  judge  has  said,  on  the  trial  of  Chdnd, 
who  shot  at  the  Queen  of  England :  *  That  if  fhe  priacxner  im 
laboring  under  some  controUing  disease  which  wsa,  in  trotfay  the 
acting  power  within  him  which  he  could  not  resist^  then  he  wiD 
not  be  responsible.'    And  again :  '  The  queBtbn  is^  whether  ha 
was  laboring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which  satisfies  jroo 
that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character  and  coofle- 
quences  of  the  act  he  was  committing,  or  in  other  words,  whefher 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  niind  and  was  really  on- 
conscious  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act  that  that  was  a 
crima'   A  man  is  not  to  be  excused  from  responsihiliiy  if  he  has 
capacity  and  reason  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  as  to  the  particular  act  he  is  doing;  a  knowledge 
and  consciousness  that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  wrong  and  erimiod 
and  will  subject  him  to  punishment    In  order  to  be  responsiUe^ 
he  must  have  sufficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  oth^s  stand  to  him ; 
that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  pkdn  dictates  of  justice 
and  right,  injurious  to  others,  and  a  violation  of  the  dictates  of 
duty.     On  the  contrary,  although  he  may  be  laboring  under  a 
partial  insanity,  if  he  still  understands  the  nature  and  character 
of  his  act  and  its  consequences ;  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is 
wrong  and  criminal,  and  a  mental  power  sufficient  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  his  own  case,  and  to  know  that  if  he  does  the  ac^ 
he  will  do  wrong  and  receive  punishment,  such  partial  insanity 
is  not  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from  responsibility  for  criminal 
acts. 

Now  we  come  to  those  asked  on  the  part  of  the  defense,  the 
first  of  which  is  in  these  words : 

In  reply  to  the  ninth  instruction,  the  court  responds  thus:  'It 
is  for  the  jury  to  say  what  was  the  state  of  Mr.  Sickles'  mind 
as  to  the  capacity  to  decide  upon  the  criminality  of  the  homicide 
receiving  the  law  as  given  to  them  in  relation  to  the  degree  of 
msanity,  whether  it  will,  or  will  not,  excuse,  they  (the  jury)  find- 
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ing  the  &ct  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  snch  degree  of 
insanity.' 

The  tenth  prayer  reads  thas :  '  The  law  does  not  require  that 
the  insanity,  which  absolves  firom  crime,  should  exist  for  any 
definite  p^od,  but  only  that  it  exist  at  the  moment  when  the  act 
occurred,  with  which  the  accused  stands  charged.' 

That  instruction  is  granted.  The  time  when  the  insanity  is  to 
operate  is  the  moment  when  the  crime  charged  upon  the  party 
was  committed,  if  committed  at  all.  The  eleventh  and  last 
instruction  asked  reads  this  way : 

'  If  the  jury  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  case,  either  in  refer- 
ence to  the  homicide  or  question  of  sanity,  Mr.  Sickles  should 
be  acquitted.' 

This  instruction,  as  I  mentioned  in  referring  to  prayer  four 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  answered  in  conjunction  with  it 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  questioned  that  if  a  doubt  is  enter- 
tained by  the  jury  the  prisoner  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  As 
to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  prisoner  at  the  moment  of  com- 
mitting the  act  charged,  it  is  argued  by  the  United  States  that 
every  man  bdng  presumed  to  be  sane,  the  presumption  must  be 
overcome  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  jury,  that  he  was  insane 
when  the  deed  was  done. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  inqmry  has  engaged  my  attention. 
The  point  was  made  and  decided  at  the  June  Term,  1858,  in 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Devlins,  when  the  court  gave  the 
Mowing  opinion,  which  I  read  fix)m  my  notes  of  the  trial :  This 
prayer  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  jury  must  be  satisfied,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  of  the  insanity  of  the  party  for  whom  the 
defense  is  set  up ;  precisely  as  the  United  States  are  bound  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  a  defendant  to  warrant  a  conviction.  I  am 
well  aware,  and  it  has  appeared  on  this  argument,  that  it  has  been 
held  by  a  court  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  that  there  must  be 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  &vor  of  the  defense  of  insanity 
to  overcome  the  presumption  of  law,  that  every  killing  is  a  mur- 
der;  and  that  the  same  court  has  said  that  if  there  is  an  equili- 
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briam,  inclnding,  I  suppose^  the  presumption  mentioned  of  eri- 
dence,  the  presumption  of  the  ddendant's  innocence^  makes  the 
preponderance  in  his  favor. 

Whether  a  man  is  insane  or  not^  is  a  matter  of  fiu^t;  what 
degree  of  insanity  will  relieve  him  fix)m  responsibility  is  a  matter 
of  law,  the  jury  finding  the  &ct  of  the  degree  too.  Under  the 
instruction  of  the  court,  murder  can  be  committed  only  by  a 
sane  man.  Everybody  is  presumed  to  be  sane  who  is  changed 
with  a  crime,  but  wheu  evidence  is  adduced  that  a  prisoner  is  in- 
sane, and  conflicting  testimony  makes  a  question  fi>r  the  jmy, 
they  are  to  decide  it  like  every  other  matter  of  &ct^  and  if  they 
^ould  say  or  conclude  that  there  is  uncertainty,  that  they  can 
not  determine  whether  the  defendant  was  or  is  not  so  insane  as 
to  protect  him,  how  can  they  render  a  verdict  that  a  sane  man 
perpetrated  the  crime,  and  that  no  other  can? 

Nor  is  this  plain  view  of  the  question  unsupported  by  authority. 
In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Ley,  in  1840,  Lewins  C.  C,  p. 
239,  on  a  preliminary  trial  to  ascertain  whether  a  defendant  was 
sufficiently  sane  to  go  before  a  petit  jury  on  an  indictmeni^ 
HuLLOCK,  B.,  said  to  the  jury:  ^If  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
prisoner's  sanify,  and  the  surgeon  says  it  is  doubtful,  you  can 
not  say  he  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  put  on  trial.'  This  opinion  was 
approved  in  the  People  v.  Freemen,  VoL  4  Denio's  Report,  p.  9. 
This  is  a  strong  case,  for  the  witness  did  not  say  the  prisoner  was 
insane,  but  only  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  so  or  not 
The  humane,  and,  I  will  add,  just  doctrine,  that  a  reasonable 
doubt  should  avail  a  prisoner,  belongs  to  a  defense  of  insanity,  as 
much,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  any  other  matter  of  fact  I  believe^ 
gentlemen,  that  that  answers  all  the  questions." 

In  the  Huntington  case,  a  wild,  reckless  and  criminal  spirit  of 
speculation  was  urged  as  one  form  of  insanity,  and  should  be  a 
defense  and  turn  aside  the  edge  of  the  law ;  while  in  the  Sickles 
case,  the  same  able  lawyer  labored  with  great  skill  to  show  that 
*  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  man,"  that  ^it  converts  him  into  a  phiensy, 
in  which  he  is  wholly  irresponsible  for  what  he  may  da" 
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In  the  latter  case  it  is  to  be  rraiarked,  and  to  the  honor  of 
the  medical  profession,  that  the  defense  received  no  assistance 
fipom  distingaished  medical  men. 

Medical  witnesses  should  wdgh  well  the  effect  of  their  evi- 
dence on  the  question  of  insanity  when  it  is  of  a  speculative 
character.  They  should  remember  that  it  may  be,  in  the  hands 
of  able  criminal  lawyers,  a  powerful  agency  for  shielding  crime, 
through  the  interve^rof  a  hamane^d  Ld-hearted  jury. 

If  the  defense  in  the  cases  of  Huntington  and  Sickles  had 
succeeded, — and  we  do  not  know  how  &r  this  element  in  the  de- 
fense of  Sickles  influenced  the  jury  that  acquitted  him, — ^then 
would  we  have  the  propositions  established,  that  a  long  course  of 
vice  and  reckless  speculation,  based  upon  forgery,  and  that  sudden 
violent  pasaon,  resulting  in  homidde^  are  each  evidences  of  in- 
sanity, and  a  legitimate  defense  for  the  accused,  thus  overturning 
the  very  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  society. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

oFnnoNS  OF  laymen,  as  evidenoe  upon  alleged  nrsAHirr. 

An  unsetQed  question  of  much  impoifanoe,  oonneofeed  w& 
tiie  Medical  Evidence  of  insanity,  is  whether  or  not  the  testf* 
mony  of  those  who  are  not  medical  experts  should  be  reoaved  in 
determining  the  mental  character  of  the  alleged  insane  party. 

Able  medical  and  l^al  authority  is  found  on  botb  sides  of  the 
question. 

While  it  should  not  be  denied  that  the  learned  and  experienced^ 
like  Drs.  Ray,  Gilman,  Coventry  and  Woodward,  can  determine 
dose  questions  of  mental  aberration  more  correctly  and  certainly, 
than  any  other  persons  of  less  experience,  yet  there  are  but  few 
such  men,  and  if  they  were  more  numerous,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  these  questions  should  be  submitted  to  them  alone. 

A  medical  man  not  connected  with  insane  asylums,  is  in 
general  but  little,  if  any  better  qualified  to  ^ve  an  opinion  upon 
insanity  than  the  intelligent  unprofessional  man.  He  may  not 
be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  alleged 
insane  person,  as  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  previous  history 
of  the  party,  and  who  can  compare  his  present  condition  with 
his  previous  acts  and  character.  Hence  the  folly  of  shutting  oat 
all  evidence  but  that  of  experts  on  the  trial  of  these  cases. 

The  distinguished  American  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practi- 
cal Medicine,  upon  this  point,  says : 

^  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  testimony  relied  upon  in  cases 
of  insanity,  and  the  mode  of  judging  of  the  same,  there  is  much 
room  for  animadversion.  Too  great  weight  appears  to  be  given 
to  medical  testimony  in  such  cases.    It  has  always  been  the 

(422) 
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expressed  conviction  of  tke  writer,  that  medical  men  are  no  better 
judges  of  the  existence  of  mental  alienation,  than  well-informed 
and  discriminating  individuals  not  of  the  profession.  The  only 
advantage,  at  leasi^  which  they  can  be  presumed  to  have,  is  from 
the  constant  habits  of  observation  and  discrimination,  which  the 
practical  exercise  of  thdr  profession  requires.  Yet,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  belong  to  the  medical  profession,  inferior 
men,  whose  judgments  on  any  other  subject  would  be  contemned, 
are  often  called  upon  to  decide  and  establish  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  mental  condition  which  demands  the  most 
careful  and  ri^d  scrutiny.^' 

An  able  writer  in  the  British  'and  Foreign  Medical  RevieWi 
thinks  it  '^  essential  for  justice  to  abolish  medical  testimony  as  it 
is  at  present  given  on  trials  for  crime,  when  insanity  is  the  plea; 
and  that  questions  of  this  important  nature  should  be  referred  to 
a  board  of  twelve  or  more  competent  men.  The  state  of  mind 
of  a  person  accused  of  crime,  should  not  be  lefl  to  be  decided  by 
those  members  of  the  profession  whom  the  prisoner  or  his  friends 
may  select,  for  their  known  support  of  his  case.  As  to  the  quea? 
tions  of  his  responsibility  and  punishment,  these  should  be  intrusted 
to  the  authorities  of  law.  The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  hence  much  room  is  left  for  the  ingenuity  of 
counsel,  to  act  upon  a  jury  generally  composed  of  men  who  are 
eminentiy  unqualified  for  forming  any  correct  judgment  on  the 
intricate  subject  submitted  to  their  decision." 

Dr.  Meredith  Reese  adds  the  weight  of  his  testimony  to  the 
above  views.  He  says:  ^Many  medical  men  announce  their 
opinions  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  defendant^  as  an  oracle^ 
and  with  a  confidence  proportionate  to  their  ignorance.  And 
when  called  upon  by  the  ministers  of  the  law  for  the  grounds  or 
reasons  upon  which  their  opinion  is  based,  they  are  ^  wiser  than 
twenty  men  who  can  give  a  reason,'  while  they  reply, '  no  definition 
is  possible,  no  test  is  reliable,  but  your  right  and  wrong  theory 
is  arrant  nonsense.'  We  doctors  are  tiie  judges,  and '  wisdom  wUl 
die  with  us.'    Verily,  we  assume  that  another  Daniel  has  come 
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to  jadgmeni  That  oar  brethren  of  the  bench  and  bar  ahodd 
smile  at  our  lacdcrons  assumption  of  infidlibilityy  and  that  a 
oommonHsense  jury  should  ignore  such  moohermt  testinionj'i 
and  even  impute  'moral  insanity'  to  Such  doctors^  is  not  aiaD 
marvellous."^ 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  sayB:  ^  Allow  me  to  add,  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  question  whidi  can  bo 
determined  only  by  medical  practitioner&  Any  one  of  jim, 
common  sense,  and  having  a  lair  knowledge  of  buman  nature^ 
who  will  give  it  due  consideration,  is  competent  to  form  an  opmioa 
on  it ;  and  it  belongs  folly  as  much  to  those  whose  oflSce  it  is  to 
administer  the  law,  as  it  does  to  the  medical  profession."* 

How  are  most  cases  of  insanity  determined  ?     We  have  seen 
there  are  no  purely  scientific  or  medical  tests.    There  beings  ther^ 
fore,  no  scientific  standard  by  which  the  act  in  controversy  eaa 
be  determined  positively,  a  responrible  or  irresponsible  one^  Am 
question  must  be  determined  by  weighing  well  all  the  attending 
drcumstances  connected  with  the  act, — the  previous  history  of 
the  individual, — ^his  character  and  conduct  in  early  life,  and  mature 
manhood, — ^the  causes  that  may  have  indted  him  to  the  allied 
insane  act, — the  manner  of  its  execution,— the  conduct  before 
and  afler  the  act, — ^the  eccentricities  of  character  and  conduct, — 
peculiar  opinions, — ^in  what  respect  the  individual  differs,  not 
with  all  others,  but  with  himself — his  former  self, — whether  the 
careful,  prudent,  and  cautious  man,  suddenly  becomes  a  caielesfi^ 
visionary  speculator,  squandering  his  property, — ^whetlieT  the  fond 
and  affectionate  parent  becomes  tyrannical  and  morose  without 
any  known  adequate  cause, — whether  a  previous  blameless  Hfo  is 
suddenly  changed  into  one  of  crime,  apparently  ¥rithont  any  motive^ 
— ^if  he  assigns  a  reason  for  his  conduct^  whether  it  is  not  wholly 
extravagant  and  insufficient ; — ^these  considemtions  and  very  many 


1  Pamphlet  Report  on  Moral  Insanity,  in  its  Relations  to  Medical  Joiispm- 
dence,  16. 
*  Mind  and  Matter ;  or,  Physiological  Inquiries^  lOS. 
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oibers,  enter  largely  into  the  detenmnation  as  to  insanity  or 
sanity ;  and  who  are  better  able  to  mark  and  weigh  these  dements, 
than  those  persons  nearest  and  best  acquainted  with  the  alleged 
insane  person,— having  the  best  opportanity  of  knowing  his 
history, — the  changes  in  it,  if  any, — than  his  &mily,  and  those 
clear-headed  business  men  with  whom  he  has  dealt,  and  who  have 
observed  him  closely,  perhaps  for  years.  Yet  these  persons,  who 
are  of  all  others,  often  best  qualified  to  decide  these  questions,  are 
not  competent  witnesses  on  insanity ;  and  its  solution  is  handed 
over  to  a  medical  man,  who  perhaps,  sees  the  party  for  the  fiist 
time  in  court,  or  a  half  an  hour  in  jail. 

Haslam  and  Shelford  remark,  ^^that  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  medical  evidence  to  prove  insanity,  be  not  inferior  to  that 
of  other  people  who  may  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
individuals,  when  the  same  opportunities  have  not  been  in  the 
power  of  the  practitioner.'' 

-  This  question  has  generally  divided  the  bench,  when  it  has  been 
called  to  pass  upon  it  It  was  iidly  discussed  and  considered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  an  important  case,^  and  also 
in  a  late  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  same  State.* 
These  are  undoubtedly  the  leading  cases  upon  this  point  in  this 
oountry. 

In  the  case  of  Culver  v.  Haslem,  the  majority  of  the  court 
hdd,  that  any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  allied  insane 
person,  though  not  a  professional  man,  might  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  question.     The  court  says : 

^  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  restraining  a  witness  from  inter- 
mingling his  opimons  with  his  testimony,  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  there  are  strong  reasons  why  he  should  be  permitted  to  do 
80,  when  he  discloses  the  &ct8  and  circumstances  within  his  knowl- 
edge, upon  which  they  are  founded.  Human  language  is  imperfect ; 
and  it  is  often  imposmble  to  describe,  in  an  intelligible  maimer,  the 


1  ColTer  V.  HaBlem,  7  Barb.  314. 

s  Dewitt  «.  Barlej  A  Sohoonmaker,  6  Selden,  37L 
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operations  of  the  mind  of  anotber.  We  learn  its  condition  <ttl]r 
l^  its  manifestations,  and  these  are  indicated,  not  only  by  artiai* 
late  words,  but  by  ugns,  gestures,  conduct^  the  expression  of  tin 
countenance,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  man.  Nor  is  there  any 
danger  that  a  court  and  jury  will  be  misled  by  such  opinicMii 
when  the  reasons  for  them  are  disclosed.  The  force  and  vdoe 
of  opinions  depend  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  witoe^ 
the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  it,  the  opportunities  he  has  had 
for  accurate  and  full  observation,  and  his  entire  fireedom  fam 
bias  or  interest  Lagree  with  Judge  Cowen,  in  Norman  v.  Welb^ 
that  causes  are,  in  general,  better  tried  without  them,  and  I  oofr 
cur  with  him,  the  Chancellor,  Senator  Yerplanck  and  Judge  Bar- 
culo,  that  mere  opinions  of  an  ordinary  witness,  unless  supported 
by  good  reasons,  and  founded  on  &cts,  are  entitled  to  no  n^gpud. 
The  question  under  consideration,  is  not  what  weight  should  be 
given  to  such  opinions,  but  whether  they  are  can^etent.  The 
learned  judge  correctiy  instructed  the  jury  that  they  were  eo- 
titied  to  but  litUe  weight  I  think  he  was  right  also  in  holding 
them  admissible,  with  the  qualification  under  which  they  were 
received." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  was  re- 
versed by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Dewitt  v.  Bariejr 
&  Schoonmaker,  when  the  whole  question  was  again  ably  dis- 
cussed by  the  counsel  and  court  The  decision  however  of  the 
court,  is  essentially  shaken  by  the  able  dissenting  opinion  of  a 
large  minority,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Justice  Denio.     He  says : 

^  In  a  case  of  doubtful  competency,  witnesses  will  ordmarity 
be  produced  who  knew  the  individual  when  in  health,  who  have 
observed  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place,  and  have 
incidentally  tested  his  memory  and  judgment  in  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  instances  in  the  relations  of  social  and  domestio 
life,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  forgotten,  thou^  the 
impression  caused  by  them  remains  upon  the  mind  of  the  witr 
ness.  Such  a  witness,  if  possessed  of  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment, will  usually  have  formed  an  opinion  of  considerable  value 
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to  the  capacity  of  the  party  fordoing  an  act  requiring  memory 
and  judgment  But  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  him  to  lay 
before  the  jury  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  tlie  circumsiBnces  upon 
fvluch  his  opinion  is  based.  The  judgment  which  we  form  as  to 
file  mental  condition  of  an  acquaintance^  dq>ends  as  much  upon 
Ins  looks  and  gestures  connected  with  his  conversation  and  con- 
dttoi^  as  upon  the  words  and  actions  themselves^  and  yet  it 
would  be  a  hopdess  task  for  the  most  gifted  person  to  clothe  in 
language  all  the  minute  particulars^  with  their  necessary  accom* 
paniments  and  qualifications^  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion  which 
he  has  formed.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  testamen* 
taiy  competency,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  mental  capacity  to 
do  an  act  requiring  the  fiiculty  of  judgment  and  memory,  does, 
upon  principle,  form  a  well-defined  exception  to  the  rule  which 
excludes  the  mere  opinions  of  the  witness ;  and  unless  the  point 
has  been  otherwise  settled  by  adjudication  which  all  are  bound  to 
ve^rd,  the  ruling  in  this  case  should  be  sustained. 

In  testamentary  cases  in  England,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
nniversal  practice  of  the  Spiritual  Courts  to  receive  the  opinions 
ci  witnesses  who  are  acquainted  with,  or  have  seen  and  conversed 
with  the  alleged  testator  as  to  his  competency.  In  White  i;. 
Driver,  which  was  the  case  of  a  contested  will.  Sir  John  NichoU 
laid  great  stress  upon,  if  he  did  not  wholly  decide  the  cause,  in 
consequence  of  the  fovorable  opinion  of  a  fiiend  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  his  clergyman,  solicitors,  nurses  and  apothecaries,  against 
the  pretty  strong  testimony  on  the  other  side.  Kinleside  t;. 
Hiarrison,  arose  upon  the  probate  of  the  will  and  codicil  of  a 
person  ninety  years  old.  A  great  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined  upon  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  deceased,  who 
freely  gave  their  opinions  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  differing 
TCfy  much  in  their  conclusions.  Sir  John  Nicholl  commenced 
his  elaborate  judgment  by  some  remarks  upon  the  difficulties  of 
eases  of  this  nature.    In  the  first  (dace,  he  said : 

'It  may  be  observed  that  a  large  portion  of  evidence  to 
capacity  is  evidence  of  mere  opinion,  and  to  matter  of  opinion 
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differ  even  to  a  pioyerb.'     Further  on,  he  obiem^ 
that  discrepancy  woold  arise ;  *  firsts  from  the  diflbrent  abiliiMB  cf 
witnesses  to  form  such  opinions ;  secondly,  from  their  diflbnt 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  person ;  and  Ihirdly;  from  the  dife 
ent  state  and  condition  of  the  testator's  mind  at  diflfevent  tuw 
It  is  certainly  true>  that  the  study  of  the  human  mmd  is  m 
abstruse  science ;  the  different  lines  and  traits  of  the  andentul 
ing  are  matters  which  attract  the  notice  and  consideration  of  flu 
intelligent    Ignorant  persons  and  enlightened  ones^  will  ftm 
different  opinions  upon  subjects  of  this  kind ;  ignorant  penoH^ 
servants,  and  those  in  their  condition,  who  form  thdr  jadgnMb 
on  the  conversations  of  the  kitchen  circle,  are  very  apt  to  fioi 
erroneous  opinions  on  matters  of  this  sort ;  and  this  will  be  flu 
case  even  without  throwing  in  the  additional  ingredient  lAUk 
takes  place  in  those  circles,  the  loose  suspicions  and  prqjodioeBtj 
which  then*  judgments  are  often  biased  and  carried  oat  of  iiMir 
true  course.    In  the  next  place,  from  the  diflbrent  opportonitia 
persons  have  of  judging,  they  will  form  different  opinions;  po^ 
sons  who  see  the  testator  only  occasionally,  will  form  diflfareot 
opinions  from  those  who  have  better  opportunities  of  judging 
We  know  that  littie  appearances,  occurring  in  this  way,  are 
extremely  fallacious,  yet  we  oflen  find  occasional   observm 
depose  with  great  confidence.    It  frequentiy  happens  that  the 
most  ignorant  are  the  most  confident    This  kind  of  opinion  b 
still  more  various  when  the  testator's  capacity  is  fluctuatiiigy 
when  he  is  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse ;  and  tins  is 
generally  the  case  with  persons  laboring  under  old  age  or  oUier 
infirmities ;  it  is  so,  even  when  there  is  no  special  attack  occasioD- 
ally  operating ;  accidental  cold  or  other  indisposition  often  ren- 
ders an  old,  infirm  person  worse  one  day  than  another.    After  a 
good  or  bad  night,  a  person  will  be  alert  or  dull ;  so,  after  a 
night's  sleep,  a  person  may  be  active  and  capable  of  consider 
able  exertion,  even  in  matters  of  business,  who,  in  the  afteInool^ 
when  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on,  shall  appear  drowsy 
and  stupid,  and  not  able  to  rouse  himself  into  action.    Uie 
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lumior  of  a  testator  will  sometimes  make  him  appear  almost  iata- 
ous^  or  induce  him  to  rouse  himsdf  into  exertion  as  the  occasion 
IB  either  interesting  or  disagreeable  to  his  inclinations.  Now, 
tiieae  considerations,  while  they  tend  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
oontiadictions  of  witnesses,  render  it  necessary  for  the  court  to 
wei^  such  evidence  with  great  attention ;  to  rely  but  littie  upon 
mere  opinions ;  to  look  at  the  ground  upon  which  opinions  are 
ftrmed,  and  to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  by  &cts  proved  and 
by  acts  done,  rather  than  by  the  judgment  of  others.'  I  have 
referred  to  these  remarks  so  much  at  lai^  depreciatory  though 
they  are  of  the  kind  of  testimony  in  question,  in  order  to  show, 
tiiat  though  opinions  are  entitied  to  but  littie  confidence,  except 
when  connected  with  and  supported  by  fitcts,  yet  that  it  was  not 
tiboaght  0^  that  they  might  be  excluded  altogether  as  incompe- 
tent To  show  that  opinions  are  habitually  received  and  relied 
on  in  these  courts,  when  connected  with  fiicts,  I  might  refer  to 
many  decisions.  The  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been  distinctiy 
decided  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  if  we  except  the  recent  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  hereafter  noticed.  In  Jackson  v.  King, 
where  a  conveyance  was  attacked  for  the  alleged  incapacity  of 
the  grantor,  unprofessional  witnesses,  who  were  acquainted  with 
him,  were  examined  as  to  their  opinions  respecting  the  soundness 
of  his  mind,  without  so  far  as  it  appears  any  objection  having 
been  taken.  Those  who  testified  for  the  plaintif)^  based  their 
<^inions  upon  specific  fitcts,  which  were  held  by  the  court  not 
sofllcient  to  warrant  the  opinions  which  they  expressed.  In 
Clark  V.  Fisher,  which  was  an  appeal  fi*om  a  decree  of  the  Surro- 
fgktef  admitting  a  \^  ill  to  probate^  testimony  of  the  kind  under 
consideration  had  been  received.  In  commenting  upon  it  the 
Chancellor,  I  think,  recognizes  the  rule  as  contended  for  by  the 
respondents  in  this  case.  He  says,  in  commenting  upon  the 
case,  that  ^the  evidence  of  capacity,  in  most  contested  cases, 
conasts  in  the  opinions  of  witnesses,  sometimes  with  and  ire- 
qoentiy  without  the  particular  facts  on  which  such  opinions  are 
fconded.'    After  adverting  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
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opinions  genemDy,  he  adds ;'  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
of  witnesses  are  never  received  in  evidence  when  all  the  ftdi 
on  which  snch  opinions  are  founded  can  be  asoertained  and  made 
intelligible  to  the  court  and  jury.  And  when  the  epimoiiBcf 
witnesses,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  reodved  as  evidfl&M^ 
the  weight  of  testimony  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  nambo^ 
as  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  witnesses^  and  thdr  capacity  Id 
form  correct  opinions,  their  means  of  information,  the  uiqnqii- 
diced  state  of  their  minds,  and  the  nature  of  the  &ot8  testified 
to  in  support  of  these  opinions.'  The  case  of  Culver  p.  Haahn, 
contains  an  able  examination  of  the  precise  qnestion  now  undff 
consideration ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  majoiily  of 
the  court,  that  the  opinion  of  a  witness  acquainted  with  the  indi- 
vidual whose  capacity  is  in  question,  in  connection  witii  thw 
facts  and  circumstances  within  the  knowledge  of  the  witness^  ii 
admissible,  meets  with  my  entire  assent^' 

Thus  the  question  stands  in  New  York, — the  Coort  of  Appedb 
having  decided  with  a  heavy  dissenting  sentiment^  that  none  bat 
professional  witnesses  are  competent  to  testify  on  the  subject  of 
insanity,  while  the  Supreme  Court  admits  the  opinions  of  laymen, 
— or  did,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  passed  upon  it  The  ques- 
tion can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  settled,  even  in  that  Stuia 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  point  seems  to  be  settled  in  &vor  of 
admitting  the  testimony  of  non-professional  witnesses.  In  the 
case  of  Rambler  v.  Tryan,^  the  right  of  the  defendant  depended 
upon  the  validity  of  a  will,  which  was  impeached  by  the  plamtiff 
on  the  ground  of  the  imbecility  of  mind  of  the  allied  testator; 
and  witnesses  who  had  known  him  intimately  from  his  childhood 
to  his  death,  were  offered  to  prove  certain  fiicts  tending  to  shoir 
an  extraordinary  dullness  of  understanding,  followed  up  by  the 
opinions  of  the  witnesses,  founded  on  these  fiicts,  that  he  was 
incapable,  from  defect  of  understanding,  to  make  a  wiU.  The 
court  admitted  the  evidence,  and  the  defendent  excepted.    Id 

^  7  Seig.  Sc  Bawle,  90. 
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rsviewing  this  ruling,  the  court  said  they  did  not  know  how 
otherwise  the  alleged  imbecility  of  mind  could  be  proved,  than 
by  the  evidence  of  those  who  grew  up  with  him,  who  marked  his 
oonduct  in  in&ncy,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  his  decline.  The 
opinion  of  witnesses,  they  said,  without  stating  the  grounds  of 
such  opinions,  ought  not  to  be  received.  But  when  they  state 
&cts  indicative  of  want  of  common  intellect,  their  opinion  is  always 
recdved.  In  Wogan  v.  Small,^  on  .the  trial  of  an  issue  of  de- 
visamt  vd  natij  the  plaintiiT  was  allowed  to  ask  a  witness,  sworn 
in  his  behalf,  whether,  from  his  actual  knowledge  of  Peter  Eipe, 
the  supposed  testator,  he  considered  him  unfit  to  make  a  will, 
and  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  for  an  allied  error  in  that  respect 
was  denied. 

The  same  view  has  been  taken  of  the  question,  in  Connecticut 
An  action  on  a  promissory  note  was  defended  on  the  ground  of 
the  insanity  of  the  defendant  On  the  trial,  the  court  rejected 
the  mere  opiDion  of  the  witnesses,  but  permitted  them  to  state 
their  opinions  in  connection  with  facts  on  which  such  opinions 
were  founded,  that  there  was  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  lunacy 
and  total  want  of  understanding  of  the  defendant,  commencing  at 
a  time  prior  to,  and  continuous  at^  and  after  the  execution  of  the 
note.  The  opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  exceptions,  was  given 
by  Chief-Justice  Hosmer,  who  declared  that  the  judge,  at  the  trial, 
^  discriminated  soundly  and  legally,'^  and  that  the  holding  was 
sanctioned  by  the  usual  practice  of  courts  in  such  cases.^  In 
the  subsequent  case  of  Kinne  t;.  Kinne,  similar  testimony  was 
received,  upon  which  the  court  remarked,  that  upon  the  facts 
stated  in  support  of  the  opinions,  the  triers  would  draw  the  infer- 
ence as  to  the  state  of  the  testator's  mind. 

In  Indiana,  the  rule  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  opinions  of  unpro- 
fessional witnesses  may  be  taken  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  testator 
or  grantor,  but  the  facts  upon  which  the  opinions  are  founded 
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most  also  be  stated.^    It  has  been  so  held  in  Tennesseeiy  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio.' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  passing  upon  this  poini^  said : 
^It  may  be  impossible  for  a  physician,  who  has  not  becpine 
familiar  by  experience,  with  some  of  the  peculiar^  indefiDaUe^ 
but  certain  indicia  of  insanity,  in  a  case  where  it  is  feigned^  to 
determine  that  it  is  so,  without  watching  the  patient  by  m*{^ 
as  well  as  by  day,  for  son^  time,  and  when  he  does  not  knoir 
that  he  is  watched,  to  see  whether  he  can  resist  hunger,  cold  and 
sleep,  and  whether  his  conduct  affords  any  sure  test  to  distiiigaidi 
feigned  appearances,  assumed  for  a  particular  purpose,  fiom  a 
case  of  real  disordered  intellect    It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  none 
but  medical  men  can  do  this ;  and  as  idle  to  assume  ihsit,  when 
done  by  an  intelligent  observer,  his  conclusions  would  be  worth- 
less.   Doubtless  an  opinion  formed  by  a  pei^oj^  professionaSf' 
conversant  with  disease,  upon  the  same  observations,  would  be  the 
most  reliable ;  but  if  formed  upon  any  relation  of  the  &Gts  wludi 
the  observer  would  be  able  to  ^ve,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in 
many  cases,  that  it  would  be  the  safest    A  careful  daily  observer 
of  a  person  feigning  madness,  would  witness  innumerable  acte^ 
motions  and  expressions  of  countenance,  which,  with  the  attending 
incidents  and  circumstances,  conclusively  satisfying  him  of  the 
fictitious  character  of  the  pretended  makdy ;  but  which  he  coaU 
never  communicate  to  a  jury  of  scientific  men,  so  as  to  ^e 
them  a  &ir  conception  of  their  real  importanca 

From  the  poverty  of  language,  these  fiicts,  should  a  wibiesB 
attempt  to  detail  them,  would  necessarily  be  mixed  up  wifii 
opinions,  general  or  partial,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  avcnd  it 
There  are  things  well  known  to  all  persons,  which  our  language 
o^y  enables  us  to  express  by  words  of  comparison, — such  are 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  fiice  indicating  an  excitement  of  the 


1  Doe  V.  Reagan,  5  Black.  217. 
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The  State  v.  Clark,  12  Ohio,  483. 
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paadoDSy  afifectlons  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  hope,  fear,  love, 
hatred,  pleasure^  pain,  eta  Testimony  affirming  the  existence 
or  absence  of  either  of  these,  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion.  So,  the 
statement  of  the  fitct  that  a  man's  whole  conduct  is  natural,  is  but 
the  opinion  of  the  witness,  formed  by  comparing  the  particular 
conduct  spoken  of  with  the  acts  of  the  past  life  of  the  individual 
It  would  hardly  be  claimed  that  such  evidence  should  be  ex- 
cluded, yet  it  is  equivalent  to  an  opinion  that  the  person  is  sane. 
We  are  not  now  considering  whether  the  professional  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  ^ve  an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  sanity, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  but  whether,  in  the  absence  of 
such  testimony,  and  under  any  chx^umstances,  an  opinion  may  be 
evidence,  coming  from  non-professional  witnesses.  Medical  testi- 
mony is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  disr^rded.  When 
delivered  with  caution,  and  without  bias  in  favor  of  either  party, 
or  in  aid  of  some  speculative  and  &vorite  theoiy,  it  becomes  a 
salutary  means  of  preventing  even  intelligent  juries  from  follow- 
ing a  popular  prejudice,  and  deciding  on  inconsistent  and  unsound 
principles.  But  it  should  be  given  with  great  care,  and  received 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  like  the  opinions  of  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  should  be  r^rded  as  of  littie  weight  if  not  well 
sustained  by  reasons  and  &cts  that  admit  of  no  misconstruction, 
and  supported  by  authority  of  acknowledged  credit'^ 

In  Vermont,  it  is  stated  by  the  court,  in  two  cases,  that  upon 
questions  of  insanity,  witnesses,  not  professional  men,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  thdr  opinion  in  connection  with  facts  observed  by 
them ;  but  in  ndther  of  the  cases  was  the  question  material  to 
the  judgment  which  was  given.^ 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  New 
Jersey,  it  was  held  on  trial  of  an  issue  devisavit  vd  notij  that  a 
witness  might  be  asked  what  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  sanity 
of  the  testator  at  about  the  time  of  the  will  being  made.'    It  is 


1  Lerter  v.  Pittsfoid,  7  Verm.  168 ;  Hone  v.  Crawford,  19  Id.  499. 
s  Harrison  v.  Bowao,  3  Wash,  a  a  R.  68a 
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presomed  that  the  witness  was  acquainted  with  the  testatoTi 
though  the  fact  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

This  exact  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  decided  in  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts.     In  Needham  t^.  Ide^^   Mobton,  J, 
instructed  the  jury,  in  a  probate  case^  to  the  effect  that  the  attest- 
ing witnesses  might  lawfully  give  thdr  opinions  as  to  the  testator's 
sanity,  ^but  that  mere  opinions  of  other  witnesses  were  not  com- 
petent evidence^  and  were  not  entitled  to  any  waght^  farther  tium 
they  were  supported  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  proved  on 
the  trial/'    This  charge  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court'     Judge  Denio,  in  the  case  already  referred  to,  says: 
^  If  a  rule  could  be  formed  which  should  confine  the  evidence  of 
opinions,  in  this  class  of  cases,  to  witnesses  who  were  well-infonned| 
judicious  and  discriminating,  and  whose  opportunites  of  observ- 
ing the  mental  operations  of  the  individual  whose  competencjr 
was  in  question,  were  ample,  and  who  were,  moreover,  firee  from 
bias,  no  one  would  seriously  object  to  the  doctrine  of  admitting 
it  to  be  given.    But  a  rule  so  limited  would  be  obviously  im- 
practicable, from  the  number  of  collateral  issues  which  it  would 
involve.    There  are,  however,  certain  qualifications  which  are 
indispensable.     In  the  first  place,  the  witness  whose  opinion  is 
received,  should  be  one  acquainted  with  the  person  of  whom  he 
is  to  speak,  and  should  have  heard  him  converse,  and  have  ob- 
served his  conduct  generally,  or  in  respect  to  some  particular 
transaction,  and  the  opinions  should  be  such  as  the  witness  has 
formed  firom  his  own  observation,  and  not  from  information  othe^ 
wise  derived ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  his  opinion  is  unfavorable 
to  the  competency  of  the  party,  he  should  relate,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  the  &cts  upon  which  it  is  based.    With  these  necessaiy 
limitations,  we  think  such  evidence  should  be  received,  and  that 
its  weight  may  be  safely  lefl  to  the  decision  of  the  jury." 


» 6  Pick.  610. 

*  Dickinson  v.  Barber,  9  Mass.  225 ;  Poole  v.  Richardson,  3  Id.  33a 
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WHAT  MENTAL  INCAPACITY  INVALIDATES  A  WILL. 

Wills  are  wholly  void^  unless  the  testator  is  m  a  competent 
state  of  mind.  Lord  Coke  laid  down  the  rule  of  law  upon  this 
subject,  thus:  ^^It  is  not  enough/'  he  says,  ^^that  the  testator, 
when  he  makes  his  will,  should  have  sufficient  memory  to  answer 
fimiliar  and  usual  questions,  but  he  ought  to  have  a  disposing 
memory,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  lands  with 
understanding  and  reason ;  this,"  he  adds,  ^^  is  such  a  memory  as 
the  law  calls  sane  and  perfect."^  Mr.  Phillipps  says :  ^^  Apparent 
samiy,  on  some  subjects,  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  delusion  on 
particular  subjects,  and  showing  itself  on  particular  occasions, 
does  not  exist  And  it  seems  that,  in  civil  cases,  this  partial 
insanity,  if  existing  at  the  time  of  an  act  done,  invalidates  that 
act,  though  it  be  not  directly  connected  with  it  It  has  been 
said,  that,  when  there  is  delusion  of  mind,  there  is  insanity ;  as 
when  persons  believe  things  to  exist,  which  exist  only,  or,  at 
least,  in  that  degree  exist  only,  in  their  own  imagination,  and  of 
the  non-existence  of  which,  neither  argument  nor  proof  can  con- 
vince them,  and  which  no  rational  person  could  have  believed. 
This  delusion  may  sometimes  exist  on  one  or  two  particular  sub- 
jects, though,  generally,  there  are  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances, such  as  eccentricity,  irritability,  violence,  suspicion, 
exaggeration,  inconsistency,  and  other  marks  and  symptoms 
which  may  tend  to  confirm  the  existence  of  delusion,  and  to 
establish  its  insane  character.^ 


1  Stewart  v.  Lispenard,  26  Wend.  255 ;  9  Paige,  G18. 
*  Dew  V.  Clark,  East  T.  1826,  Edited  by  Dr.  Haggard. 
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If  a  pariy  impeaches  the  vafidiiy  of  a  will  on  accoant  of  a 
supposed  incapacity  of  mind  in  the  testator,  from  whatever  canse 
it  may  proceed,  whether  from  natural  decay  of  intellect^  firom 
derangement,  or  partial  insanity,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  establish  such  incapacity,  by  the  clearest  and   most  satis- 
&ctory  evidence.'     The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  party 
attempting  to  invalidate  what,  on  its  face,  purports  to  be  a  l^gd 
act    If  he  succeeds  in  proving  that  the  testator  had  been  aflfeo- 
ted  by  habitual  derangement,  then  it  is  for  the  other  party,  who 
claims  under  the  wiU,  to  adduce  satisfactory  proo^  that,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will,  the  testator  had  a  lucid  interval,  and  was 
restored  to  the  use  of  his  reason.'    Lord  Thurlow  has  obserred, 
in  the  case  of  The  Attomey-Greneral  v.  Paruther,  ^  that  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  all^ation  of  a  lucid  interval,  after  the 
proof  of  the  derangement,  at  any  particular  period,  should  be  as 
strong  a  demonstration  of  such  &cts,  as  wheie  the  object  of  the 
iproof  is  to  establish  derangement    Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
just  to  observe  that^  if  on  the  one  side  derangement  has  been 
clearly  proved,  a  lucid  inter^'al  must  also  be  clearly  and  satis&o- 
torally  proved  on  the  other  side.    But  there  appears  no  reason 
for  requiring,  in  the  proof  of  each  of  these  several  Cicts,  pre- 
cisely the  same  measure  of  evidence  or  the  same  degree  of 
demonstration.     It  is  possible,  that  both  facts  may  be  the  most 
satisfactoniUy  established,  though  the  proof  in  the  one  case  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  stronger  or  so  demonstrative  as  in  the  other. 
Insanity,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  admits  of  more .  easy  and 
obvious  proofs,  than  the  existence  of  a  lucid  interval.     The  wild- 
ness  and  unnatural  appearance  of  insanity  can  never  be  misunder- 
stood ;  but  whether  light  and  reason  have  been  restored,  is  often 
a  question  of  the  greatest  difficulty.     It  may  happen,  therefore, 
that  insanity,  at  a  particular  period,  is  established  by  such  a  body 


»  White  V.  Wilson,  13  V<».  Juris.  89. 

*  Stewart  v.  Kedditt^  3  Md.  67 ;  Levy  v.  Buffiogton,  11  Gea  R.  337 ;  Fiti- 
hngh  v.  Wilcox,  12  Barh.  235. 
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of  cogent  evidenceSy  na  to  dissipate  every  possible  shade  of  doabt^ 
and  to  convince  the  mind  cf  tike  trath  of  the  &c(^  as  strongly  as 
(rf*  its  own  existence.  Bat  to  insist  on  the  same  w^ht  of  evi- 
dence^ and  the  same  d^ree  of  demonstration  in  the  proof  of  a 
lucid  interval,  is  requiring  more  than  ahnost  any  case  can  be 
expected  to  supply,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
question  will  generally  admit  It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to 
be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  great  degree  of  caution  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  examining  tiie  proof  of  a  lucid  interval ; 
but  the  law  recognizes  acts  done  during  such  an  interval  as  valid, 
and  the  law  must  not  be  defeated  by  any  overstrained  demands 
of  the  proof  of  the  &ct''^ 

Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  patient  had  been 
restored  to  as  perfect  a  state  of  mind  as  tiiat  whidi  existed  before 
his  derangement,  in  order  to  be  competent  to  make  his  wQl,  or  to 
do  any  otlier  legal  act  ^^  The  strongest  mmd,'*  says  Lord  Eldon, 
^may  be  reduced,  by  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  some  other  causey 
to  a  very  inferior  d^ree  of  capacity ;  but  the  conclueion  is  not 
just,  that  because  the  person  is  not  what  he  had  been,  he  should 
not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  make  a  wilL''^  Mr.  Phillipps  says : 
^  A  great  intellect  may  lose  half  its  powers,  and  still  retain  more 
reason  than  &lls  to  the  lot  of  the  common  order  of  minds."  All 
that  the  law  requires  is  tiiat  the  person  should  be  restored  to  a 
^  disposing  mind,"  capable  of  doing  an  act  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment; not  that  he  should  regain  all  the  powers  of  intellect  which 
cUstinguished  him  before  the  malady.' 

Some  important  observations  on  the  subject  of  lucid  intervals 
have  been  made  by  Sir  W.  Wynne,  in  a  case  lately  reported,  in 
the  Court  of  Prerogative.  After  observing  that  a  person  is  not 
incapacitated,  even  after  general  habitual  insanity,  provided  there 
is  an  intermission  of  the  disorder  at  the  time  of  the  act,  and 


1  Sir  John  Nioholl's  Jadgment  in  Wliite  v,  DriTer. 

'  Expiirte  Holjrland,  IX  Ves.  IL 

>  Idem.  .« 
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that  where  an  habitual  insamty  is  established,  then  the  partjrwhD 
would  take  advantage  of  the  fact  of  an  interval  of  reuon^  mmt 
prove  such  &ct ;  he  proceeds  thos :  '^Now  I  think  the  atrui^esi 
and  best  proof,  that  can  aiise^  as  to  the  lodd  interval^  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  act  itself;  that  I  look  upon  as  tiie  thingio 
be  first  exanuned ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  and  established  that 
it  is  a  ratiooal  act,  rationally  done,  the  whole  case  is  proved.    In 
my  apprehension,  when  you  are  able  completely  to  establish  thai^ 
the  law  does  not  reqmre  you  to  go  further;  and  the  citatian  finHB 
Swinburne  states  it  to  be  so.    The  mann^  in  which  he  has  laid 
it  down  is,  if  a  lunatic  person,  or  (me  that  is  beside  himself  at 
times,  but  not  continually,  makes  his  testament^  and  it  k  not 
known  whether  the  same  were  made  while  1^  was  ci  a  sound 
mind  and  memory,  or  not^  then,  in  case  the  testEument  be  so  oon* 
oeived  as  thereby  no  argument  of  phrensy  or  toUy  can  be 
gathered,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  same  was  made  dmring 
the  time  of  his  calm  and  clear  intermission,  and  so  the  testamsot 
shall  be  adjudged  good ;  yea,  although  it  can  not  be  proved,  thai 
the  testator  useth  to  have  any  dear  and  quiet  intermissions  at  al^ 
yet^  nevertheless,  I  suppose^  that  if  the  testament  be  wisely  and 
orderly  framed,  the  same  ought  to  be  accq)ted  for  a  lawful  testa- 
ment   Unquestionably,  there  must  be  a  complete  and  abedute 
proof,  that  the  party  who  has  so  framed  it^  did  it  without  any 
assistance.    If  the  &ct  be  so,  that  he  has  done  without  asastance, 
as  rational  an  act  as  can  be^  what  more  is  there  to  be  proved  ?    I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  by  any  authority,  or  law, 
what  the  length  of  the  lucid  interval  is  to  be,  whether  an  honr, 
a  day  or  a  month.    I  know  no  such  law  as  that    All  that  is 
wanting  is,  that  it  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  do  the  rational 
act  intended.     I  look  upon  it^  if  you  are  able  to  establish  the 
fact^  that  the  act  done  is  perfectly  proper,  and  that  the  party  who 
is  alleged  to  have  done  it,  was  free  from  the  disorder  at  the  tim^ 
that  is  completely  sufficient"^ 

1  3  Phillipps  on  Ev.  606-7 ;  1  Williams  on  Execaton,  p.  17—80 ;  1  Jarman  oo 
Wills,  ch.  3 ;  Johnson  v.  Moore's  heirs,  1  Little's  Beports^  37L 
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POISOKS-OENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AKD  OBSEBVATIOKa 


Next  to  the  qaeetioius  rdating  to  insanity,  those  oonneoted 
with  poisons  ^ve  most  troaUe  to  the  medical  witness  and  to  the 
ooorts. 

The  plan  we  have  adopted,  and  which  will  be  followed  as  &r  as 
possible  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  poisons^  is  to 
flimply  record  what  is  now  conadered  settled  and  reliable  aathor- 
ily  in  this  dqwurtment  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  While  this 
oourse  will  greatly  abridge  the  subject  in  some  respects^  compared 
witii  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  treated,  it  will  also  be  more 
satis&ctory  and  useful  to  the  lawyer  and  to  the  medical  witness. 

The  disputed  questions^  and  theories  connected  with  poisons^ 
most  be  fiilly  discussed  in  the  proper  place ;  but  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  that  place  is  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
text-book  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Those  who  would  examine  the  matter  in  detail,  will  find  all  they 
wish  upon  the  subject  in  Taylor's  work  upon  poisons^  or  that  of 
Mr.  Ghristison,  and  also  in  the  several  works  upon  Materia 
Medica,  as  well  as  in  most  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.* 


1  Taylor's  Medical  Juris.;  Christison  on  Poisons ;  Palmer's  Trial,  England, 
London  Ed.  1856 ;  2  Beck's  Elements,  p.  573 ;  Orfila,  Vol.  18,  p.  6 ;  Thomp- 
son, p.  477 ;  Guy's  For.  Med.;  W.  d?  S.,  Med.  Juris.  501, 105 ;  Wharton's  Grim. 
Law,  p.  453 ;  Wills  on  Circum.  Ev,  209 ;  Roscoe's  Grim.  Law,  702 ;  Bishop's  Grim. 
Law,  Sec  1  517,  519 ;  Mittermaier,  Deutsch.  Straf.,  Sec.  124 ;  Meckel,  LehTl\ 
Sea  145 ;  Ann.  d'Hygiene  ei  de  Med.  Leg.,  Jnellet,  1830,  p.  365 ;  Fodere  Med. 
Leg.,  3,  p.  449 ;  Lafarge  case,  Raspoil,  Paris,  1840 ;  Puocinotti  Med.  Leg.,  p. 
195—255;  Gelebrated  Trials,  p.  140.  For  a  large  number  of  references  to 
Oennan  and  French  authorities,  sed  American  Griminal  Law,  p.  453—457. 
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The  great  number  d  agents  that  may  be  poisonoiia  to  fts 
human  system, — ^the  impcnrfection  of  the  tests  nsed  to  detect 
many  of  them, — the  great  vaiieiy  of  symptoms  which  result  tarn 
poisons^  often  resembling  those  attending  natural  disease^ — (]» 
diabolical  skill  and  ingenuity  practiced  by  the  crimiiiai  in  their 
administration, — all  tend  to  complicate  and  embarrass  the  medicd 
witness  in  determining  what  poisonous  agent  has  been  used,  if 
any,  and  what  its  effect,  in  a  case  of  alleged  poisoning.  Then 
there  are  the  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution,  and  actiye  or  latent 
disease  in  the  system,  rendering  the  exact  effect  of  a  poison- 
ous agent  in  many  cases,  extremdy  doubtfuL 

Although  there  may  be  at  this  day  no  professional  poisonei^ 
like  Brinvilliers,  or  Anna  Maria  Zwanziger,  yet  the  increasoig 
frequency  of  criminal  poisoning  is  actually  alarming. 

It  appears  from  the  B^strar  General's  Report  and  irom  otbei 
sources,  that  in  England  there  are  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
known  cases  of  poisoning  per  annum.  We  see  no  reascm  to 
doubt  but  that  the  murders  in  this  country,  from  poisoning  may 
equal  those  of  England,  in  proportion  to  our  population.  The 
popular  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
of  the  poisons,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  them  are  sud, 
that  poisoning  has  become,  perhaps,  the  most  common  form  of 
homicide. 

No  class  of  cases,  therefore,  can  be  fraught  with  more  importance 
to  the  public,  or  to  the  individual  arraigned  for  having  adminis- 
tered one  of  these  deadly  agents  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  life. 
In  them  the  medical  witness  is  aided  by  no  well-defined  lines, 
or  positive  knowledge,  as  a  general  thing,  .in  their  elucidation, 
except  by  analysis,  in  the  case  of  a  few  poisons.  He  has  not  even 
the  aid  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  poison.  It  will  trouble 
him  to  draw  a  boundary  line  between  a  poison  and  a  medicine. 
Dr.  Taylor  says  it  can  not  be  done. 

M.  Bernard  thinks  a  correct  definition  of  a  poison  is  impos- 
sibla  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  no  complete  definition  is  to  be 
found,  notwithstanding  almost  every  author  upon  the  subject  tiitf 
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to  fiame  ona  Legislators  in  their  statutory  aots^  do  not  pretend 
to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  when  used  therein.  In  the  Eng- 
lish statute,  it  is  enacted  inter  aliOf  ^that  whosoever  shall  adminis- 
tar  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thingy  with  intent  to  commit 
nnirder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  upon  being  convicted  thero- 
of  shall  suffer  death."  Here  the  meaning  of  the  two  important 
terms  poison  and  destructive  thing  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
medical  witness,  if  determined  at  all.  And  how  can  there  be  a 
oonviction  until  the  terms  of  the  statute  are  positively  defined  ? 

In  Ohio,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  other  States,  the  statutory 
language  is,  ^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  administer 
poison  to  another,'*  etc^  leaving  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  be 
eettled  by  the  courts. 

Some  articles,  simple  and  harmless  in  themsdves,  as  used  by 
pec^le  in  general,  may,  by  reason  of  some  idiosyncrasy,  be  deadly 
poisons  to  soma  Yet,  they  are  not  poisons^  in  a  general  sense. 
Those  articles  that  act  by  reason  of  a  peculiar  temporary  con- 
dition of  the  system,  as  cold  water  on  a  heated  circulation;  or  in 
a  mechanical  way,  such  as  steel  or  glass,  or  needles^  are  not 
pmsons ;  still  the  effect  in  some  cases  may  be  poisonous. 

Dr.  Guy  defines  a  poison  as  follows :  ^  A  poison  is  any  sub- 
stance which,  when  applied  to  the  body  externally,  or  in  any  way 
introduced  into  the  system,  without  acting  mechanically,  but  by 
its  own  inherent  qualities^  is  capable  of  destroying  life.''  Mr. 
Taylor  does  not  attempt  a  definition,  but  says :  ^^  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  definition  which  may  be  suggested  is  this:  A 
poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  taken  internally,  is  capable  of 
destroying  life  without  acting  mechanically  on  the  system.''  This 
definition  is  at  &ult  in  this,  making  it  essential  that  the  agent 
must  be  taken  internally.  Other  attempts  at  a  definition  have 
been  made,  but  with  no  better  success. 

The  term,  deadly y  is  often  used  in  indictments.  It  should  not 
be  used  unless  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  most  potent  poisons^ 
like  prusac  add  or  strychnine,  has  been  given.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  the  medical  witness,  as  to  the  deadly  diaraqj^er  of 
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a  particularly  deleterious  medidne,  he  shoold  confine  Ae  tenk 
deadly,  to  pmsnc  acid,  morphine,  strychnine,  and  a  few  ofims  rf 
the  most  virulent  kind.  Other  agents^  poisonona  in  their  efaaiib- 
ter,  may  produce  death,  and  in  that  sense  they  are  deadly^  Imtt 
is  those  that  prodaoe  death  in  small  quantities,  and  irith  gMt 
rapidity,  that  are  really  and  technically  ^  deadly/*  In  law  (^  mA 
due.  Some  poisons  act  upon  q)ecific  organs^  and  leave  ^ittit 
parts  of  the  system  comparatively  uninjured.  Tobacoo,  hendoeA^ 
digitalis  and  upas  antiar,  produce  a  paralyzing  eflfect  upon  Aft 
heart  Tartar  emetic,  inflames  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
lungs.  The  narcotic,  and  narcotico-acrid  poisons  aSect  the  bnm. 
Strychnia  affects  the  qpinal  cord,  producing  vident  attacks  of 
tetanus,  and  oxalic  add  sometimes  produces  the  same  effiet 
Arsenic  also  produces  iiiflammation  of  the  muooos  membruM^ 
like  antimony,  and  sometimes  affects  the  heart  like  digitalis^  aid 
the  brain  like  the  narcotics,  and  the  muscular  s^tem  like  hid 
Mercury  attacks  the  salivary  glands,  cantharides  the  bladder, 
manganese  and  copper  the  liver,  iodine  the  lymphatic  glandi^ 
lead  the  muscular  system  generally,  spurred  rye — ergot^ — firo- 
duces  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  and  acts  specifically  upon  tbe 
uterus^  and  chromate  of  potassa,  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyea 

Most  poisons  act  by  entering  the  drculation,  while  some  opente 
through  sympathy.  Some,  that  enter  the  blood-vessds,  impron 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  hence  are  carried  to 
the  great  nervous  centers,  and  to  the  organs^  upon  which  they  wt 
specifically. 

The  more  soluble  any  poison  is  when  administered,  the  sooner 
and  more  certainly  it  (grates  upon  the  systrai ;  and  when  mixed 
with  food  or  mucilage^  the  effect  produced  is  comparativdy  sbir 
and  uncertain.  When  there  is  a  chemical  combination  formed  in 
the  stomach,  as  a  general  result,  the  poison  is  destroyed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  those  animal  poisons  which  find 
their  way  into  the  system  through  a  sting,  or  pmsonons  cysl^  do 
not  always  thus  affect  the  system  when  introduced  into  tiie 
stomach.    Thus^  the  venomous  poison  fiom  «  viper  or  mad  ds% 
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may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  imponity.  It  would  seem 
that  these  poisons  are  not  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the 
mucous  membrane^  but  must  be  introduced  directly  into  the 
drculation. 

While  some  poisonous  agrats^  like  opium,  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
lose  their  effect  by  continued  use^  others,  like  arsenic  and  mercury, 
have  a  more  positive  and  certain  efifect,  the  oftener  they  are  re- 
peated. Zinc  and  antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  taken 
by  a  healthy  person,  in  continually  increasing  doses,  with  the 
same  effect 

From  some  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution,  some  articles,  whose 
action  is  well  known  to  be  innocent  in  their  general  effect,  may 
prove  a  poison.  Epsom  salts  has  sometimes  acted  like  opium, 
and  opium  like  the  salts, — ^this,  however,  is  rara  Ipecacuanha  is 
sometimes  poisonous. 

In  disease,  poisons  do  not  act  upon  the  system  as  in  health ; 
indeed,  all  medicines  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  the  system  in  its 
normal  condition,  but  in  disease  they  act  differently,  and,  if  given 
properly,  act  innocently  and  beneficially.  This  does  not  apply 
to  those  poisons,  the  action  of  which  tends  to  produce  the  same 
state  that  already  exists ;  for  irritants  would  increase  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  if  given  internally,  aod  narcotics 
night  aggravate  a  difficulty  of  the  brain. 

Poisoning  may  be  reasonably  suspected  when  a  healthy  person 
is  suddenly  taken  sick,  after  having  swallowed  moderately  of  a 
usually  healthy  article.  If  the  poison  taken  is  soluble,  the  symp- 
toms may  appear  suddenly,  but  if  in  a  solid  shape,  hours  may 
elapse  before  the  poisonous  effect  is  produced,  and  the  cause  may 
be  thus  entirely  lost  sight  oC 

Much  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  post  mortem  appearances^ 
when  any  of  the  irritant  poisons  have  been  taken ;  but  the  vege- 
table poisons  leave  but  few  traces  for  the  anatomist  or  pathologist 
to  follow  indicative  of  the  agent  of  death. 

Tetanic  convulsions  are  sure  to  attend  poisonous  doses  of  strych- 
nine.   When  arsenic  has  been  administered,  there  is  generally, — 
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bat  not  always^ — traces  cf  its  eflfeets  in  the  maoons  membmn 
especially  of  the  stomach.  If  it  still  easts  in  fhe  system,  tb 
chemist  will  find  it, — even  in  the  smallest  quantities.  It  niy 
have  been  taken  in  sufficiently  laxge  doses  to  prodace  deatl^  anl 
yet  leave  no  post  mortem  appearance  indicating  that  agency^ 
not  a  particle  bdng  iband  by  the  chemist  in  the  systmy  beans 
vomiting  will  sometimes  relieve  the  system  fiom  its  prasenx^  a 
it  may  be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys^  after  having  done  Hie  mA 
of  death.  The  body  of  the  deceased,  having  died  fiom  the  efibet 
of  arsenic,  is  generally  found  in  a  wonderfiil  state  of  preservation 
fix)m  the  antiseptic  nature  of  the  poison. 

Disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  poisoning;  and  poiaoiiiiy 
for  diseasa  Cholera  may  be  mistaken  for  poisoning;  becns 
of  the  suddenness  of  its  invasion  of  the  system, — the  vondfiqg 
and  purging  that  attends  it, — and  its  usual  &tal  termination.  Tk 
witness  must  study  well  the  distinctive  character  of  this  diseua 
(Gastritis,  enteritis,  gastro-enteritis,  and  peritonitis,  resemble;  h 
many  respects,  the  effects  produced  by  irritant  poisons;  as  doeB 
also  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Jntossosception 
of  the  bowels  may  be  taken  for  poisoning.  Colic  may  be  mjjrfy^ii 
for  lead  poisoning. 

The  above  diseases  are  confounded  with  irritant  poisomng; 
while  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  convulsions  generally,  diseases 
of  the  spina]^  marrow  and  brain  and  heart,  are,  without  much  eare 
and  experience,  mistaken  for  neurotic  poisoning.  The  eflect  of 
various  accidents  also,  often  resemble  poisoning. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  sleep,  intoxication,  a  full  stomadi 
and  disease,  render  poisons  slower  in  their  operation. 

It  is  now  well  setUed,  that  the  system  does  not  adapt  itsd( 
as  was  once  supposed,  to  the  use  of  mineral  poisons,  so  that  a 
large  quantity  can  be  introduced  by  habit  into  the  systrai  with 
impunity.  The  system  may,  to  some  considerable  extent,  become 
reconciled  to  the  use  of  v^table  or  organic  poisons,  so  that 
large  doses  will  be  tolerated,  as  in  the  case  of  opium  or  tobacco. 
If  Mithridates  fed  on  poison,  until  it  became  as  nutrimeo^ 
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tiie  poison  most  have  been  opium.  It  is^  however,  but  a  poetio 
fioense,  that  permitted  him  to  thus  indulge  in  poisons  until  they 
became  a  healthy  diet 

These  are  some  of  the  general  points  with  which  the  medical 
witness  should  be  fiuniliar.  The  counsel  also,  must  understand 
these  leading  and  settled  matters  connected  with  poisons,  for  they 
will,  to  some  extent^  arise  in  every  case  of  poisoning. 

Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  think  that  in  cases  of  poisoning,  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  witness  is  apt  to  become  a  ^professional 
witness,"  or  ^tum  advocate."  If  his  professional  brethren  in 
England  are  one  half  as  bad  as  he  represents  them,  the  condition 
of  medical  testimony  in  that  country  is  truly  deplorable.  We 
think,  however,  he  has  overdrawn  the  matter.  At  least,  some 
of  his  legal  cotemporaries  have  felt  caUed  upon  to  criticise  this 
feature  of  his  late  work  on  poisons,  and  defend  the  medical 
profession.  In  the  London  Law  Magazine  and  Review  we  find 
the  fdlowing : 

^  There  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Taylor^s  book  which  we  can  not 
help  alluding  to.  We  mean  the  controversial  and  personal  tone 
which  the  author  falls  into  too  frequentiy, — unless  indeed  it  is 
unavoidable.  In  the  present  state  of  the  practice  of  experts,  and 
the  morale  of  ^  professional  witnesses,'  it  may  be  true  that  an 
upright  and  honorable  mind  can  not  avoid  taking  every  oppor- 
tanity  of  bitterly  denouncing  the  abuse  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  disregard  of  the  responsible  office  of  assisting  public 
justice  and  securing  private  rights.  Yet  we  wish  the  frequency 
of  the  attack  and  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  certain  well-known 
professional  men,  were  not  so  perpetually  recurring,  and  so  broadly 
put  forth.  We  are  far  fi'om  saying  that  the  autiior  condemns 
unfiurly ;  but  is  it  necessary  in  a  standard  work  to  adopt  the 
bitter  and  pointed  language  which  we  are  now  noticing  ?  We  are 
fiilly  aware  of  the  evils  he  complains  of;  indeed,  in  an  article  in 
the  Law  Magazine  for  August,  1856,  (^The  Evidence  in  Palm« 
er^s  case,')  we  have  ourselves  expressed  our  opinions  strongly 
with  r^^  to  the  disreputable  mode  in  which  Medical  Evidence 
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is  proffered.  We  there  have  said:  'The  witness-box  seems  to 
be  sought  by  some  as  a  cheap  adyertiseinent^  by  oilierB  as  ib 
means  of  contradicting  or  discomfiting  a  rival ;  bat  fix>m  who- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  the  worst  danger  to  the  adminisba&B 
of  justice,  and  the  greatest  injury  to  the  scientific  character,  viU 
be  incurred  whenever  it  shall  be  known  that  professional  wit- 
nesses may  be  retained  to  establish  indifferently  a  case  finr  eitbei 
side.  This  is  no  fanciful  danger ;  for  we  believe  that  there  tre 
few  lawyers  of  considerable  practice  who  could  not^  within  their 
experience,  give  instances  of  the  profligacy  with  which  sdentifie 
testimony  is  tendered,  and  not  in  criminal  cases  only.*  And 
again :  '  That  there  have  been  fi^uent  occasions  when  (to  nae 
Lord  Campbell^s  expression,)  the  medical  witness  is  turned  into 
the  ^  retained  advocate,'  is  as  true  as  it  is  grievous^  and  when 
such  occasions  occur  they  call  for  most  unrelenting  comment* 

It  is  not,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  concur  with  the  author  in 
condemning  notorious  and  scandalous  misconduct  of  so^Ded 
scientific  ^  professional '  witnesses ;  but  we  think,  in  a  standard  wodc 
like  Dr.  Taylor's,  contemporary  culprits  need  not  be  so  perpetu- 
ally pilloried.  We  get  tired  of  perpetually  seeing  notes  of  adiim>- 
ation  placed  after  the  assertions,  doctrines,  and  imperfections  of 
Dr.  Letheby  and  Mr.  Herepath.  These  seem  to  be  Dr.  Taylor's 
especial  aversion,  and  their  inconsistencies  are  frequent  themes 
of  observation.  One  effect  of  Dr.  Taylor*s  remarks  on  this  head 
will  be,  that  every  unscrupulous  jail  attorney  or  accomplice  rf 
felons,  who  seeks  to  have  a  case  made  out,  go  up,  or  carried 
through,  has  had  plainly  indicated  to  him  that  there  is  a  market 
of  ^  scientific  evidence,'  where  he  can  procure  the  testimony  best 
suited  to  his  wants." 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  medicnl  witness  should  yield  to 
improper  influences  in  cases  of  poisoning  particulariy ;— 4he 
difficulties  of  these  cases,  may,  and  probably  do,  leave  a  wida 
margin  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  than  in  almost  any  other,  and 
the  importance  of  the  issue  gives  to  attorneys  good  cause,  as  they 
think,  to  magnify  these  differences ;  but  medical  witnesses  certainly 
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ahoold  not  There  is  no  doubt  bat  that  most  Medical  Evidence 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  requires  a  vigorous  cross-examination  to 
strip  the  subject  of  the  mere  theory  and  speculation  of  witnesses, 
as  well  as  to  determine  his  honesty  and  intelligence.  The  Palmer 
case,  and  a  great  many  others  upon  record,  illustrate  this  necessity. 

In  most  cases,  when  a  mineral  poison  has  been  given  or  taken, 
a  well-informed  and  expert  chemist  will  detect  it  It  may,  how- 
ever, require  a  long  and  laborious  investigation.  The  substance 
used,  not  being  known,  the  experimenter  may  have  to  go  through 
1^  large  range  of  poisons.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  pro* 
vision  by  law  being  made,  both  to  encourage  and  to  compensate 
the  chemist  in  making  thorough  investigations.  When  there  is 
&llacy  or  error,  it  usually  results  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  chemist 
did  not  spend  time  enough  upon  the  case,  in  trying  the  several 
tests  as  thoroughly  as  certainty  demands.  So  certain  is  science 
in  this  department,  that  its  results  are  almost  always  conclusive 
and  correct,  in  regard  to  certain  poisons.  The  examination  of 
the  body,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  dishes  used,  the 
victuals  last  eaten  from,  the  matter  ejected  from  the  somach,  and 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  last 
sickness,  will  almost  invariably  enable  the  medical  witness  to 
detect  the  cause  of  death,  if  from  poison.  It  has  abready  been 
said,  that  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  stomach  or  body  does  not 
prove  the  corpus  delicti^  nor  do  the  other  circumstances  just 
enumerated ;  but  when  the  inference  is  strong,  and  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  any  other  presumption  less  probable,  the  offense  is  suf* 
ficienUy  established. 

When  the  poison  is  found  in  the  body,  or  when  the  unmis- 
takeable  symptoms  of  poi^^on  are  present,  and  unaccounted  for, 
the  probabilities  arc  greatiy  increased  that  the  death  was  from 
poison.  Still,  it  must  bo  remembered ;  1,  That  the  absence  of 
poisons  in  the  body,  or  the  failure  to  find  it,  does  not  prove  that 
poison  was  not  the  cause  of  death;  2,  That  though  it  is 
clearly  established  that  poison  was  taken,  it  does  not  prove  that 
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the  death  resulted  therefrom ;  3.  That  though  poison  is  finud  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deceased,  it  don't  necessarily  fidloir 
that  he  partook  of  it;  4.  Though  there  may  be  no  trace  of 
poison  in  the  body,  as  is  often  the  case  when  y^etabk  poiaoiK 
have  been  taken,  the  surrounding  circumstances  and  symptOBs 
may  point  directly  to  a  poisonous  agent  Mr.  Taylor  propedy 
cautions  the  medical  witness  against  giving  a  positive  opinio^ 
before  the  process  of  chemical  analysis  is  complete^  when  it  is  iofiti- 
tuted.  Those  who  are  interested,  are  very  apt  to  urge  the  mediod 
witness  to  give  an  opinion  before  he  has  had  time  to  thoroughly  ei- 
amine  the  case.  It  often  happens  that  the  last  step  in  the  analj^ 
OS,  is  the  one  that  determines  the  question  of  poison  or  no  poisoa 
In  the  Boughton  case.  Dr.  Rattray  gave  an  opinion  in  the  first  it- 
stance,  that  the  poison  administered  to  the  deceased  was  aiseou^ 
but  he  subsequently  attributed  death  to  laurel-water.  Taylor 
speaks  of  a  case  where  arsenic  was  pronounced  to  be  preseo^ 
when  really  sulphuric  add  was  the  poison ;  and  of  another  cas^ 
where  the  medical  witness  stated  at  the  coroner's  inquest^  that  it 
was  arsenic,  when  it  was  afterward  found  to  be  oxalic  acid  In 
another  case,  the  witness  said  oxalic  acid  had  been  given,  when  it 
turned  out  to  be  arsenic. 

This  mistake  respecting  the  nature  of  the  poison,  not  odj 
impedes  and  prevents  the  attainment  of  justice,  but  it  serioosij 
affects  the  reputation  of  a  witnes&  It  all  arises  from,  other 
ignorance,  or  from  hasty  and  ill-formed  opinions.  It  is  a  nik^ 
that  no  opinion  should  be  formed  from  a  few  experiments^  and; 
2.  That  no  opinion  should  be  expressed  until  the  analysis  is 
completed.  Where  the  medical  witness  is  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge, on  cross-examination,  that  he  has  once  been  mistaken  on  a 
question  so  important,  and  requiring  so  decided  an  answer,  i 
jury  may  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  witness  may  have  made 
a  second  mistake,  and  that  his  last  positive  opinion,  is  of  no  mm 
value  than  that  which  he  first  expressed,  and  afterward  retractei* 

1  Taybf  •  Med.  Jorii.  60. 
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We  will  next  examine  the  action  of  the  courts^  in  regard  to 
cases  of  poisoning  and  Medical  Evidence  theran,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  poisonous  agenta  As 
most  substances  denominated  poisons,  may,  under  certain  circum* 
stances,  be  used  and  act  as  medicines,  and,  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  same  agents  may  be  dangerous  to  life  or  injurious  to 
health ;  the  inteni  of  the  party  determines  the  character  of  the 
act  Upon  this  intent^  therefore^  more  than  upon  the  exact 
nature  of  the  agent  used,  does  the  criminality  of  the  act  depend. 

Mr.  Roscoe  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks,  on  the 
evidence  of  medical  men  in  cases  of  murder  by  poisoning :  ^^  In 
proving  murder  by  poisoning,  the  evidence  of  medical  men  is 
frequently  required,  and  in  applying  that  evidence  to  the  &cts 
of  the  case,  it  is  not  unusual  fpr  difficulties  to  occur.  Upon  this 
Bobject  the  following  observations  are  well  deserving  of  attention. 
In  general,  it  may  be  taken,  that  where  the  testimonials  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  affirmative,  they  may  be  safely  credited ;  but 
where  native,  they  do  not  appear  to  amount  to  a  disproof  of 
a  chaige  otherwise  established  by  strong,  various,  and  independ- 
ent evidenca  Thus,  on  the  view  of  a  body  afler  death,  on  sus- 
picion of  poison,  a  physician  may  see  cause  for  not  positively 
pronouncing  that  the  party  died  by  poison ;  yet^  if  the  party 
charged  be  interested  in  the  death, — ^if  he  appears  to  have 
made  preparations  of  poison  without  any  probable  just  motive, 
and  this  secretly ;  if  it  be  in  evidence  that  he  has  in  other 
instances  brought  the  life  of  the  deceased  into  hazard ;  if  he  has 
discovered  an  expectation  of  the  fatal  event ;  if  that  event  has 
taken  place  suddenly,  and  without  previous  circumstances  of  ill- 
health  ;  if  he  has  endeavored  to  stifle  the  inquiry  by  prematurely 
burying  the  body,  and  afterward,  on  inspection,  signs  agreeing 
wit^  poison  are  observed,  though  such  as  medical  men  will  not 
positively  affirm  could  not  be  owing  to  any  other  cause,  the 
accumulative  strength  of  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  such 
as  to  warrant  a  conviction,  since  more  can  not  be  required  than 
that  the  charge  should  be  rendered  highly  credible  from  a  variety 
29 
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of  detached  points  of  proof^  and  that  supposiiig  poiflon  to  itm 
been  employed,  stronger  demonstrations  could  not  reasonaUjr 
have  been  expected,  under  all  the  circamstaooes^  to  have  beeo 
produced."* 

The  same  distinguished  author,  makes  this  distinction  between 
principal  and  accessory,  in  cases  of  murder  by  poisonings  and 
murder  resulting  from  other  causes.    ^  With  regard  to  the  lav 
of  principal  and  accessory,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  murder  by  poison,  and  other  modes  of  Ifilling-     In  gen- 
eral, in  order  to  render  a  party  guilty  as  principal^  it  is  neces- 
sary, either  that  he  should,  with  his  own  hand,  have  oonimitted 
the  offense,  or  that  he  should  have  been  present  aiding  and 
abetting ;  but  in  the  case  of  killing  by  poison  it  is  oth^iriBa 
If  A.,  with  an  intention  to  destroy  B.,  lays  the  poison  in  his 
way,  and  B.  takes  it  and  dies.  A.,  though  absent  when  the 
poison  is  taken,  is  a  principal    So  if  A.  had   prepared  tbe 
poison,  and  delivered  it  to  D.,  to  be  administered  to  BL,  as  i 
medicine,  and  D.,  in  the  absence  of  A.,  accordingly  admimsteied 
it,  not  knowing  that  it  was  poison,  and  B.  had  died  of  it,  A, 
would  have  been   guilty  of  murder  as  principal,  for  D.  being 
innocent)  A.  must  have  gone  unpunished,  unless  he  could  be 
considered  as  principal.    But  if  D.  had  known  of  the  poison  as 
well  as  A.  did,  he  would  have  been  a  principal  in  the  murder, 
and  A.  would  have  been  accessoiy  before  the  fact'** 

Where  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  A.  B.  by  poison, 
stated  that  the  prisoner  gave  and  administered  a  certain  deadly 
poison,  and  was  supported  by  proof  that  the  prisoner  gave  the 
poison  to  C.  D.  to  administer  as  a  medicine  to  A.  B.,  but  C.  D. 
neglecting  to  do  so,  it  was  accidentally  given  to  A.  B.  by  a 
child,  it  is  sufficient ;  the  prisoner's  intention  throughout  being 
to  murder.^ 


1  Roscoe'8  Criminal  Evidence,  701. 

*  Roscoe's,  Crira.  Ev.  702 ;  Foster,  349. 

>  B.  V.  Michael,  2  Moo.  C.  G.  120 ;  3S  Eng.  Com.  L.  R.  152. 
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It  has  been  held  that  an  ^  attempt  to  poison/'  is  not  committed 
by  administering  a  substanoe  not  poisonous^  even  though  believed 
to  be  so ;  because^  if  it  actually  killed  the  person,  he  would  not 
have  been  poisoned  to  deatL^ 

Though  the  poisonous  article  given  may  be  completely  protect- 
ed, so  that  its  poisonous  properties  are  not  manifested,  the  intent 
being  to  kill,  the  person  administering  it^  is  as  guilty  as  if  it  had 
not  been  thus  protected  The  English  judges  have  unanimously 
hdd,  under  a  statute  against  administering  ^^  poison  or  other 
destructive  thing,"  with  intent  to  kill,  that  cocculus  indicus 
berries,  while  inclosed  in  their  exterior  pod  unbroken,  given  to 
a  child  nine  weeks  old,  aife  poisonous ;  though,  by  reason  of  this 
covering,  over  the  poisonous  part,  they  could  not,  as  they  did  not, 
harm  the  child.' 

An  indictment  for  mixing  sponge  witii  milk,  with  intent  td 
poison,  has  been  held  bad,  for  not  setting  out  that  the  sponge  was 
of  a  deleterious  or  poisonous  nature.^ 

When  the  prisoner  gave  the  prosecutor  a  cake  containing 
poison,  which  she  merely  put  into  her  mouth,  and  spit  out  again 
without  swallowing  it ;  the  judge  held  that  a  mere  delivery  did  not 
constitute  a  crime  within  the  act  of  43  Qeo.  3,  a  58,  and  that 
there  was  no  administering  unless  the  poison  was  taken  into  the 
stomach.^  Harley's  case  settles  the  point,  that  to  constitute  an 
administering,  there  need  not  be  an  actual  delivery  by  the  hand 
of  the  prisoner. 

A  servant  having  put  poison  into  a  coffee-pot,  and  when  her  mis- 
tress came  down  to  break&st,  told  her  that  she  had  put  the  coffee- 
pot there  for  her,  and  the  mistress  drank  of  the  poisoned  coffee ;  it 


»  The  State  v.  Clarissa,  11  Ala.  67 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Manley,  12  Pick.  173 ; 
Bex  V.  Coe.  6  Car.  &  P.  403 ;  Beg.  v.  Williams,  1  Den.  C.  C.  39 ;  Bex  v.  Hughs, 
6  Car.  &  P.  126 ;  Bex  v.  Leddington,  9  Car.  &  P.  79. 

»  Beg.  V.  Cluderay,  1  Den.  C.  C.  515 ;  Car.  &.  K.  907 ;  1  Temp.  &.  M.  219. 

•  Bex.  v.  Powells,  4  Car.  &.  P.  671. 

*  Codman's  case ;  Barley's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  370^  where  the  Beport  of  this  Case 
in  1  Moo.  C.  C.  114  is  stated  to  he  inaccurate. 
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was  held  by  Park,  J^  that  it  was  not  necessaiy;  in  order  to  an 
^^  administering,"  that  there  shoold  be  a  delivery  by  the  hand, 
and  that  this  was  ^a  causing  to  be  taken,''  within  the  9  6ea  L 
So,  where  the  prisoner  knowingly  gave  poison  to  A^  to  adminis- 
ter to  B.  as  a  medicine,  and  it  was  accidentally  given  to  B.  by  a 
child,  the  judge  held  this  to  be  an  administering  by  tiie  prisoner.^ 
When  A.  sent  poison,  intending  it  for  K,  with  ^  intent  to  kill  B, 
and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  C^  who  took  it,  but  did  not 
die,  Gurney,  B.,  held  this  to  be  an  administering  within  the 
statute.^ 

Where  poison  is  given  to  produce  abortion,  the  nature  of  it 
must  be  proven.  * 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  because  poison  has  been  ad- 
ministered, it  does  not  follow  necessarily,  that  the  death  resulted 
therefrom.' 

Either  because  poisoning  is  more  frequently  practiced  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country,  or  for  some  other  reason,  a  more 
thorough  legal  examination  is  made  there,  on  the  least  suspicion 
of  poisoning,  than  here.  In  Germany,  in  particular,  it  is  the  duly 
«f  the  officer  who  prosecutes,  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  sus- 
picion, to  secure  the  services  of  thorough  chemists,  and  a  pro- 
fessed forensic  physician,  to  make  an  analysis  and  pathological 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  In  this  country,  the  law  does  not  make  it 
the  duty  of  any  person  to  make  these  examinations,  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  detecting  the  presence  of  poisoc 
It  is  usually  done  in  important  cases,  but  it  is  done  voluntarily 
by  the  profession,  and  usually  without  any  certain  prospect  of 
an  adequate  compensation.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  viscera 
of  a  dead  person,  in  search  of  an  unknown  poison,  is  a  tedious 
process,  often  costly  and  nauseating  in  the  extreme.  The  courta 
should  pay  the  chemist  liberally. 


»  R.  V.  Michael,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  120 ;  9  C.  &.  P.  366. 

«  R.  V.  Lewins,  C.  C.  &.  P.  161. 

•  Wills  on  Circum.  Ev,  209 ;  Wharton's  Crim.  Law,  Sea  749. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ABSKNIO— FATAL  D0SB-SYMPT01I8— POST  MORTEM  KXAMIKATIOira 

Arsenic  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  criminal  poison  in  exist- 
mice,  or  the  agent  most  fireqnently  selected  for  criminal  purposes ; 
while  opium  is  the  one  most  commonly  selected  by  the  suicide. 

The  iatal  properties  of  arsenic  bdng  generally  known, — ^the 
small  quantity  required  to  produce  a  deadly  effect, — ^the  &dlity 
and  certainty  of  its  action, — ^its  acquisition  bdng  easy,  and  the 
effect  resembling  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  disease ;  all  tend 
to  make  it  the  most  common  drug  employed  by  the  murderer. 
This  poison  is  better  known  and  understood  by  toxicoli^sts  than 
any  other. 

Arsenic  is  not  a  natural  or  constituent  element  of  the  human 
body,  nor  does  it  remain  there  indefinitely  when  taken. 

Properties  of  Arsenic. — ^Arsenic  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  dissolving  fix)m  one  half  to  a  grain  of  arsenic  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  In  hot  water  more  of  the  mineral  is  held  in  solutioa 
The  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  liquid,  renders  the  poisoJUi 
less  soluble,  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  or  tea,  with  milk  and  sugar.. 
Though  less  soluble  in  milk,  coffee,  tea,  brandy  and  the  like,  thaui 
in  distilled  water,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  render  those  articles 
poisonous.  Mucilaginous  liquids  suspend  the  arsenic  mechanic- 
ally. Mr.  Taylor  says:  ^A  medical  witness  must  always  take 
care  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  actual  solution  and  the 
mechanical  suspension  of  the  poison  in  a  viscid  liquid,  especially 
when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  quantity  taken  was 
sufficient  to  kill*'  The  case  of  Madeline  Smith  involved  a  point 
of  this  natura    A  doubt  was  raised  whether  eighty-eight  grains 
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of  arsenic,  (found  in  the  stomach,)  could  have  been  taken  unknow- 
ingly, and  it  was  considered  difficult  to  suggest  a  vehicle  in  which 
so  large  a  dose  could  have  been  secretly  administered.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this,  or  even  a  still  larger  dose  of  powdered  arsemc 
might  be  secretly  administered  in  such  liquids  as  gruel  or  cocoa. 

Fatal  Dose. — ^Dr.  Christison  places  the  smallest  fatal  dose  of 
arsenic  in  powder  at  thirty  grains.  It  produced  death  in  six 
days.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  in  solution  he  puts  at  four  and  a 
half  grains,  killing  a  child  of  four  years  of  age  in  six  hours. 
Mr.  Guy  thinks  the  minimum  of  a  iatal  dose  is  four  and  a  half 
grains.  Prof  R.  0.  Doremus,  a  distinguished  chenust  of  New 
York,  stated  in  the  Stephens  case,  where  he  was  a  witness,  and 
testified  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  profession, 
that  ^^  a  fiital  dose  of  arsenic  was  variously  estimated,  at  from 
one  quarter  to  four  grains,*'  the  amount  requisite  to  produce 
death,  depending  upon  the  manner  of  its  administration,  and  ago^ 
constitution,  etc.,  of  the  victim. 

Mr.  Taylor  says:  ^^ facts  will  justify  a  medical  witness  in  stat- 
ing that,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  its  operation,  the  fidal 
dose  of  this  poison  is  from  two  to  three  gndns.  When  the  dose 
is  below  two  gi^ins,  although  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be 
violently  developed,  the  pei-son  generally  recovers." 

While  the  general  rule  may  be  as  above  stated,  yet>  a  very 
small  dose  will  sometimes  produce  dangerous  symptoms  or  even 
death,  while  in  other  cases  a  very  large  amount  may  be  taken 
without  such  a  result  Dr.  Burns  has  reported  the  case  of  a 
young  female,  who  very  nearly  lost  her  life  from  one-fifth  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic.  Mr.  Taylor  mentions  a  case  where  a  physician 
took  sixty  grains  and  recovered,  though  suffering  severdy. 

The  medical  witness  should  not  be  expected  to  give  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dose  of  arsenic  from  subsequent  appearances,  nor  the 
time  when  taken. 

Symptoms — ^Difierent  persons  are  affectod  variously  by  arsenic^ 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  transpires  before  the  symptoms  appear, 
as  well  as  to  the  attending  symptoms  themselves.     Within  an 
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hoar  after  the  poison  is  taken  its  effects  art  usoally  mamfested. 
Dr.  Christison  has  seen  an  instance  where  Hie  symptoms  appeared 
in  dght  minutes^  and  Mr.  Taylor  has  known  them  to  sjppeBX  in 
fifteen  minutes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  lie  mentkms  a  case  where 
one  drachm  was  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  and  no  symptcmis 
appeared  £)r  two  hours.  Dr.  Thompson  gives  a  case^  in  which 
firom  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  arsenic  were  taken,  and  yet  then 
were  no  ^mptoms  of  poisoning  for  five  or  six  hours.  A  case  is 
mentioned  where  the  poisonous  effects  did  not  appear  for  ten  hours. 
This  case  Mr.  Taylor  calls  ^the  maximum  period  yet  known." 

The  exact  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning 
and  their  distinctive  features,  should  be  well  understood  by  the 
medical  witness,  so  fiir  as  it  is  possibla 

In  an  acute  case,  the  first  symptoms  manifested  sue  fitintness^ 
nausea,  with  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
increased  by  pressure.  This  pain  in  the  stomach,  Mrs.  Stephens 
idescribed  as  a  ^^  ball  of  fire."  The  matter  vomited  is  generally 
turbid  and  brown,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  occasionally  with  blood. 
There  is  also  at  times  purging,  with  cramps.  The  color  of  the 
matter  vomited,  depends  partiy  upon  the  kind  of  arsenic  taken, 
and  its  nature  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  sometimes  firom  the 
color  of  the  evacuations.  In  the  case  of  L*Angelier,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Madeline  Smith,  it  was  in  evi- 
dence that  he  vomited  a  greenish  colored  matter  of  the  thickness  of 
gruel,  and  it  was  therefore  inferred  that  the  blue  arsenic  was 
used.  Blue  arsenic  was  traced  to  the  prisoner.^  There  is  intense 
thirst,  constrictions,  and  burning  in  the  throat  The  pulse  is 
small,  firequent,  and  irregular ;  the  skin  cold  and  clammy  in  the 
latter  stage,  when  there  is  also  paralyds^  tetanic  convulsions,  or 
spasms.  These  symptoms  are  in  general  continuous  in  fatal  cases^ 
though  there  may  be  remissions  or  interruptions.  Some  of  these 
symptoms,  if  not  all,  will  be  present  in  almost  every  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning. 

1  Beg.  V.  Smitli,  Irvind'f  B.  90,  Edinlmigh ;  Tajlor. 
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In  a  case  recorded  by  Taylor,  three  hnndied  and  Ibxty  dnldvea 
were  poisoned  at  one  time  acddentally,  and  the  symptoma  in  tim 
all  varied  but  slightly.  There  was  shivering;  with  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels^  and  vomiting  of  a  dear  nmoona  fluid  of  a 
green  color. 

In  case  of  chronic  poisoninj^  there  will  be  inflamination  of  the 
coiyonctivay  with  sufiudon  of  the  eyes  and  intoterance  c^  lig^ 
This  may  take  place  in  acute  poisoning.  The  skin  become  at 
footed  by  a  vesicular  eruption  called  ^  eczema  arsenicala*'  TSm 
symptoms  that  follow  chronic  poisoning  are  those  that  indicate  s 
general  and  rapid  giving  way  or  breaking  up  of  the  powa 
of  life. 

Post  mortem  Appearances. — ^Arsenic  produces  bat  few  change 
as  shown  by  a  post  mortem  examination,  except  in  the  stomad 
and  intestines.  Having  a  specific  effect  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomachy  it  is  in  that  organ  that  the  greatest  visiUa 
effects  are  found.  It  generally  presents  a  red,  inflamed  snrfiuia 
Mr.  Taylor  says :  ^  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whidi 
is  oflen  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood, 
and  with  scattered,  white,  pasty-looking  patches  of  arsenious  acid^ 
is  commonly  found  red  and  inflamed ;  the  color,  which  is  some- 
times of  a  dull  or  brownish  red,  becomes  brighter  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  at  other  times  it  is  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  interspersed  with 
black-looking  streaks  or  patches  of  altered  blood.  The  rednea 
is  usually  most  strongly  marked  at  the  greater  extremity :  in  one 
case  it  may  be  found  spread  over  the  whole  mucous  surface^ 
giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  red  vdvet, — in  another  it  will  be 
chiefly  seen  on  the  prominences  of  the  folds.  It  frequently 
assumes  a  dotted  or  striated  form,  stretching  in  curved  lines 
between  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach.  Blood  of  a  dark  color 
is  effused  in  various  parts  between  the  folds,  or  beneath  the  limng 
membrane,  an  appearance  which  has  been  mistaken  for  gangrene 
The  stomach  oflen  contains  a  mucus  liquid  tinged  with  blood 
The  coats  are  sometimes  thickened  in  patches,  being  raised  op 
into  a  sort  of  fungus-like  tumor,  with  arsenic  imbedded  in  them; 
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at  other  times  they  have  been  found  thinned ;  and  in  otheni  of  a 
glutinous  condstency  and  appearance.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
niely  ulcerated,  and  still  more  rardy  gangrenous.  Pearfination 
is  but  very  rarely  found  after  arsenicid  poisoning."^ 

Infliunmation  will  supervene  in  from  two  to  six  hours  after  the 
pmson  has  been  taken,  and  even  ulceration  has  been  produced 
within  the  last  named  period.  It  is  well  settled,  that  inflam- 
mation is  not  invariably  present,  though  death  may  have  resulted 
fiom  the  effect  of  arsenia  Mr.  Taylor  says :  ^  Medical  evidence 
of  poisoning  from  appearances  after  death,  is,  in  such  cases, 
entirely  wanting;  they  are  not  very  common,  but  still  their 
occurrence  proves,  that  unless  great  care  be  taken  in  formmg  an 
opinion,  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  may  be  easily  overlooked. 
They  teach  this  important  fact  in  legal  medicine,  that  the  non- 
eodstence  of  striking  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal  after  death, 
IB  no  proof  that  the  party  has  not  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenia 
When  the  dose  of  arsenic  is  small,  well-marked  changes  in  the 
body  are  rarely  met  with." 

EuBONATiON  OF  AssENic. — ^Experiments  upon  animals  sh&w  that 
•arsenic  is  not  only  rapidly  taken  from  the  stomach  into  the 
sjrstem  by  absorption,  but  that  it  is  equally  rapidly  eliminated 
and  thrown  off  from  the  body,  and  from  analogy,  it  follows  that 
the  same  process  goes  on  in  the  human  subject  Actual  observa- 
tion in  the  human  subject  sustains  this  position.  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  when  an  injurious  agent  finds  its  way  into  the  system, 
tiiere  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself  by  completely  driving 
out  the  enemy.  Orfila  thinks  that  arsenic  does  not  remain  in 
the  living  body  over  twelve  or  fifteen  days  at  the  longest,  and 
that)  very  often  it  is  removed  in  much  less  time.  This  elimi- 
nation goes  on  through  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  intestinal  canal. 

Arsenic  has  been  found  in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  in  &tal 
cases,  m  four  hours  by  Taylor,  and  in  ten  hours  by  Chevallier, 
after  being  taken.    Notwithstanding  the  kidneys  are  the  main 

1  Taylor  on  Poisonf^  830. 
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chaniid  tliroagh  which  the  dimination  takes  place.  Araeiiie  mty 
exists  in  the  systrai  to  a  &tal  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
de  Pnualin,  and  yet  not  show  itself  in  the  bile  or  liyer. 

Aisenio  may  be  eliminated  from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  yd 
lemain  in  certain  organs,  as  the  liyer.    After  death,  arsenic  does  not 
penetiate  the  liyer  by  imbibition  from  the  stomach.     The  li?«r 
does  not  diminate  through  the  stomacL    Mr.  Taylor  says :  ^1m 
the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Hunter,  a  medical  witness  was  asked  how  long 
a  period  was  required  for  the  aitire  removal  of  arsenic  (by  absoip- 
tion)  from  the  body.    There  was  reason  to  believe  that  tb 
deceased  had  died  from  the  efifects  of  arsenic ;  bnt  a  difficotty  is 
the  case  was,  that  although  he  had  died  within  the  short  period  if 
three  days  after  the  dose  of  arsenic  could  have  been  admimstwBd 
to  him  by  the  accused;  and  although  the  symptoms  and  fib 
appearances  in  the  body  were  such  as  isight  have  been  eumd 
by  arsenic,  not  a  trace  of  that  poison  could  be  foand  in  tb 
stomach  or  bowds,  or  in  their  contenta    The  question,  therefiui^ 
was,  if  this  man  had  really  died  from  arsenic,  could  every  pu^ 
tide  of  the  poison  have  been  carried  out  of  his  body  witlun  tlie 
period  of  three  days  ?    The  analysis  of  the  tissues  was  not  so 
well  understood  then  as  it  is  now ;  but  had  these  been  examined, 
some  absorbed  arsenic  might  have  been  found,  and  the  question 
thus  practically  solved.    The  medical  witnesses  answered  tiie 
question  by  saying,  that  they  thought  the  whole  of  the  arseme 
taken  by  deceased  might  have  been  removed  from  the  body  in 
three  days^  partly  by  vomiting,  partly  by  purging,  and  partly  \ij 
absorption,  the  poison  being  carried  off  by  the  urine  and  cutuie- 
ous  exhalation.    The  answer  was  correct  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
thdr  chemical  examination ;  because  they  sought  for  the  poistm 
only  in  a  free  state  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  boweb; 
and  violent  vomiting  and  purging  might  thus  have  got  rid  of  a 
single  dose  taken  three  days  previously ;  but  it  could  not  lie 
apjdied  to  arsenic  deposited  in  the  liver  and  other  organs.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TAYLOR'S  AKALT8IS  OF  ABSENIO. 

A  MOST  important  subject  connected  with  ihe  Medical  Evi- 
dence of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  the  point  upon  which  most 
cases  turn,  is  the  analysis  of  the  mineral,  or  the  chemical  process 
by  which  it  is  detected 

That  this  process  may  be  well  understood,  at  least  by  the  medi- 
cal witness  and  the  attorney,  we  here  give  Mr.  Taylor's  Analysis^ 
as  found  in  the  late  edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  poisons.  It 
is  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  exhibit  of  the  chemical  experiments 
upon  which  the  lifb  of  the  alleged  criminal,  and  the  safety  of 
society,  often  depend. 

TAYLOR'S  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Arsenic  as  a  solid. — ^In  the  simple  staiey  white  arsenic  may  be 
identified  by  the  following  properties :  1.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
powder,  placed  on  platina-foil,  is  entirely  volatilized  at  a  gentle 
heat  (380^)  in  a  white  vapor.  Should  there  be  any  residue  it  is 
impurity.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder  be  gently 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore,  it  will  be  sublimed,  and 
form  a  ring  of  minute  octahedral  crystals,  remarkable  for  their 
lustre  and  brilliancy.  Under  a  microscope  of  high  magnifying 
power  (250  diameters)  the  appearance  of  these  crystals  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  diaracteristic ;  one  not  exceeding  the 
4000th  of  an  inch  in  size  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  aid 
of  this  instrument  The  form  is  that  of  the  r^ular  octahedron, 
of  which  the  sides  are  equal  The  crystals  are  frequently 
grouped^  or  nucleated;  the  solid  angles  are  sometimes  cut  ofi^ 

(4M) 
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and  occaaonally  equilateral  triangalar  plates  are  seen.  Tiie  fern 
are  various ;  but  all  are  traceable  to  the  octahedroiL  Grysii 
which  do  not  exceed  the  10,000th,  or  even  the  16,000th  <^i 
inch  in  diameter,  present  these  microscopical  characters  distinoflj 
and  the  1000th  part  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic  will  fanm 
many  hundreds  of  crystals  visible  under  the  mioroscopa  Oene 
ally  spealdng,  the  smallest  crystals  are  those  in  which  the  oct 
hedral  form  is  the  best  defined.  2.  If  a  portion  of  the  powdi 
be  introduced  on  a  fine  platina  wire  into  the  edge  of  the  flame  c 
a  spirit-lamp,  it  will  impart  a  steel-blue  color,  and  evolve  a  wU 
vapor.  It  will  be  observed,  in  these  experiments^  that  irinl 
arsenic  in  vapor  possesses  no  odor.  S.  On  boiling  a  small  qni 
tity  of  the  powder  in  distilled  water,  it  is  not  dissolved ;  but  i 
partly  floats  in  a  sort  of  white  film,  and  is  partly  aggr^ated  i 
small  white  masses,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  It  requires  kng 
boiling,  in  order  that  it  should  become  dissolved  and  equally  dil 
fused  through  water.  Tins  was  a  point  of  some  importance  i 
the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Lever.  A  question  here  arose,  whether  ane 
nic  would  float  on  tea.  I  have  observed  that  the  film  formed  oi 
putting  powdered  arsenic  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  remainec 
for  five  weeks  on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  occasioiii 
agitation  of  the  vessel.  4.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solatio! 
of  potash  to  the  mixture  of  arsenic  and  water,  and  appl3HLng  heit 
the  poison  is  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  clear  solution  of  arBemta 
of  potash.  5.  The  powder  is  soluble  by  heat  in  hydrochokn 
acid,  and  when  a  piece  of  bright  copper  is  inmiersed  in  the  seda- 
tion, it  acquires  a  dark  iron-gray  stain  fix)m  the  deposit  of  metallic 
arsenic.  G.  When  the  powder  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  hydro 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  in  a  watch-glass,  there  is  no  immediate 
change  of  color  as  there  is  with  most  metallic  poisons.  On  heat 
ing  the  mixture,  the  white  powder  is  dissolved ;  and  on  contino- 
ing  the  heat  until  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  a  rich  yellov  or 
orange-red  film  is  left  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  which  is  soluble  in 
all  alkalies,  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  yellow  oom- 
pound  is  produced  firom  the  mixture  by  spontaneous  evaporatioOi 
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A  solution  of  solpharetted  hydrogen  colors  it  slowly,  and  leaves^ 
by  eviqporation,  the  same  yellow  compound.  7.  It  is  oiddized 
and  dissolved  when  heated  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  and  on  evapor- 
ation to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath,  it  leaves  a  white  deliquescent 
leadue  (arsenic  acid),  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
water,  produces  a  brick-red  colored  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  8.  When  the  powder  is  heated  in  a  tube  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  charcoal,  or  of  a  carbonaceous  flux,  it  yields 
an  iron-gray  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic,  which  has  an  odor  of 
garlic  as  it  is  evolved  in  vapor.  This  is  called  the  ^^  reduction 
test  or  process." 

Xedndion  process^ — ^The  best  reducing  agent  is  soda-flux,  ob- 
tuned  by  incinerating  neutral  acetate  or  tartrate  of  soda,  in  a 
covered  platina  crucibla  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  from 
one-fourth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  the  tube  employed 
for  this  experiment  may  be  three  inches  long,  and  from  one-eighth 
to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  arsenic  is  in  still 
smaller  proportion,  a  tube  of  smaller  diameter  should  be  used ; 
ifff  as  recommended  by  Berzelius,  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  may 
be  drawn  out  into  a  bulb  with  a  narrow  neck,  llie  sublimate  of 
metallic  arsenic  is  then  concentrated  in  the  slender  neck,  instead 
of  being  difiused  over  a  large  sur&ce  of  glass.  Heat  should  be 
gradually  applied,  first  to  the  glass  above  the  mixture,  and  then 
to  the  mixture  itself  As  the  alkali  in  the  flux  retains  some 
arsemc,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  slip  of  charcoal  should  be 
employed  in  place  of  soda-flux  when  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is 
Tery  small  I  have,  however,  never  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  charcoal.  The  reduction  process  with  the  soda-flux 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  any  quantity  of  arsenic  that  is  visible 
to  the  eye. 

During  the  application  of  heat  to  the  mixture  in  the  tube,. 
there  is  a  perceptible  odor  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is 
possessed  by  metallic  arsenic  only  while  passing  from  the  state 
of  vapor  to  arsenious  add.  This  odor  was  at  one  time  looked 
upon  as  peculiar  to  arsenic,  but  no  reliance  is  now  placed  on  it  as 
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a  matter  of  Medical  Evidence, — ^it  is  a  mere  accessory  tcsq 
Many  mistakes  were  formerly  made  respecting  it  Thoa^  we  & 
it  stated  to  have  been  perceived  under  circumstances  in  which 
could  not  have  been  produced !  It  was  not  then  known  fli 
white  arsenic  (arsenious  add)  possessed  no  odor  in  Hie  stite  i 
vapor. 

In  this  experiment  of  reduction,  there  are  commonly  ti 
sublimates  or  rings  deposited  in  the  tube ;  the  upper  ring  has 
brown  color,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  findy  divided  meti 
lie  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid,  or,  according  to  some  cfaemisl 
a  sub-oxide,  more  volatile  than  the  metal.  The  lower  ring 
smaller,  well  defined,  and  of  an  iron  or  steel-gray  lustre.  Tin 
pure  metallic  arsenic.  In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  t 
sublimate^  the  glass  tube  should  be  filed  off  closely  on  each  ai 
of  the  metallic  rings,  and  weighed ;  the  sublimate  may  then  I 
driven  ofi*  by  heat,  and  the  piece  of  glass  again  w^hed;  tii 
difference  or  loss  represents  the  weight  of  the  sublimata  Thes 
sublimates  are  remarkably  light,  and  require  to  be  weighed  in 
delicate  balanca  I  found,  in  one  experiment,  a  large  sublimat 
to  weigh  no  more  than  *08  grains.  By  heating  gently  the  piec 
of  tube,  reduced  to  powder  in  an  agate-mortar,  in  another  tube  <^ 
larger  diameter,  the  metallic  arsenic,  during  volatilization,  fonn 
octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  which,  afler  examination  by  tfa 
miscroscope,  may  be  either  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  an 
tested  by  the  liquid  tests,  or  submitted  to  the  process  mentionei 
herctofora  This  process  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  applicatioi 
of  the  liquid  tests,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  leadioj 
to  the  subdivision  and  dilution  of  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic 
One  of  the  metallic  rings  should  be  also  submitted  to  the  acdoi 
of  nitric  acid, — converted  to  arsenic  acid,  and  tested  by  nitnfa 
of  silver.  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  by  the  reduction  process  t 
distinct  metallic  sublimate  may  be  obtained  from  the  300th  pui 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic.  These  sublimates  may  be  preserred 
unchanged  for  years  by  filing  off  the  ends  of  the  tube^  and  then 
hermetically  sealing  them  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
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Ohjtdiom  to  the  reduction  process. — ^The  demoDstration  of 
the  presence  of  arsenic  is  complete  when  all  the  results  I  have 
described  are  obtained.  The  other  tests  are  useful,  as  indicating 
the  properties  of  arsenic,  but  they  are  not  necessary  when  metallic 
sublimates,  convertible  to  octahedral  crystals  by  heat,  and  to 
arsenic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  add,  have  been  procured. 
With  such  evidence  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sublimates  as 
that  above  described,  there  are  no  reasonable  objections  to  the 
reduction  process.  Cadmium,  selenium,  and  mercury  produce 
sublimates,  but  these  do  not  possess  the  appearance  or  properties 
of  the  arsenical  sublimate.  Fixed  stains  in  the  glass  tube  from 
the  presence  of  lead,  or  from  adhering  charcoal,  can  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  volatile  metallic  deposit  Arsenic  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  the  whole  is  volatUized  during 
the  process.  It  is  contained  as  an  ingredient  in  some  kinds  of 
opal  glass ;  but  this  is  not  used  for  chemical  purposes.  The  pro- 
cess of  reduction,  therefore,  with  the  simple  precautions  above 
mentioned  respecting  the  properties  of  the  sublimate,  is  condu- 
sive  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination. 

Arsenic  in  solution  in  water:  Liquid  tests. — The  aqueous 
solution  of  arsenic  is  dear,  colorless,  possesses  scarcely  any  per- 
oeptible  taste,  and  has  a  very  faint  acid  reaction.  In  this  state, 
we  should  first  evaporate  slowly  a  few  drops  on  a  glass  plate, 
when  a  crystalline  crust  will  be  obtained.  On  examining  this 
crust  by  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  numerous 
minute  octahedral  cr}'stals,  presenting  equilateral  triangular  sur- 
ftces  by  reflected  light  By  this  simple  experiment,  arsenic  is 
distinguished  from  every  other  metallic  poison.  1.  On  adding 
to  the  solution,  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silvery  a  rich  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  arsenite  of  silver  falls  down :  rapidly  changing  in  color  to 
an  olive  brown.  This  test  is  made  by  adding  to  a  very  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
continuing  to  add  the  latter,  until  the  brown  oxide  of  silver,  at 
first  thrown  down,  is  almost  redissolved.  The  yellow  predpi- 
tate  is  soluble  in  nitric,  tartaric,  citric,  and  acetic  acids,  as  well 
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as  in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  potash  oi 
soda.  2.  On  adding  to  the  solution  of  arseoici  Ammofdo'^pkti^ 
of  copper,  a  rich  green  precipitate  is  formed  (Scheeie's  green)^ 
the  tint  of  which  varies,  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenie 
present  and  the  quantity  of  the  test  added ;  hence^  if  the  quaih 
tity  of  arsenic  be  small,  no  green  precipitate  at  first  ai^ieui: 
the  liquid  simply  acquires  a  blue  color  from  tbe  test  In  lea 
than  an  hour,  if  arsenic  be  present^  a  bright  green  depodt  is 
formed,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  blue  liquid  by 
filtration,  or  decantation.  This  test  is  made  by  adding  ammom 
to  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  until  the  bloisbirliib 
precipitate,  at  first  produced,  is  nearly  redissolved :  it  should  not  be 
used  in  large  quantity  if  concentrated,  as  it  possesses  a  deep  violet- 
blue  color,  which  obscures  the  green  color  of  the  piedpitits 
formed.  The  precipitated  arsenite  of  copper  is  soluble  in  d 
acids,  mineral  and  vegetable,  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  potub 
or  soda.  When  collected  and  dried,  it  possesses  this  characteriBtiQ 
property :  by  very  slowly  heating  a  few  grains  in  a  tube  of  smill 
bore,  arsenious  acid  is  sublimed  in  a  ring  of  minute  resplendent 
octahedral  crystals,  visible  to  the  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  or 
microscope.  Objections. — The  tests  above  described  are  called 
the  liquid  tests  for  arsenic.  The  Silver  test,  first  discovered  \sj 
Mr.  Ilumc,  in  1789,  acts  with  remarkable  delicacy,  and  is  of  use 
as  a  corroborative  test  in  the  v^irious  processes  for  determining 
the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the  body.  A  solution  of  an  alkaUm 
phosphate,  which  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
is  not  affected  by  the  ammonio-nitiate  when  properly  made ;  and 
conversely,  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  gives  only  a  faint  tnrbid- 
ness  with  nitrate  of  silver,  while  it  is  copiously  precipitated  of  a 
yellow  color  by  the  ammonio-nitrate.  A  diluted  solution  o£pk»' 
phoric  add  may  be,  in  some  cases,  precipitated  by  this  tesl^ 
exactly  like  a  solution  of  arsenic ;  but  there  is  one  general  answer 
to  these  objections.  We  do  not  rely  upon  the  application  of  ojm 
test,  but  of  several ;  and  the  fallacies  attending  one  are  removed 
by  the  employment  of  others.    With  respect  to  the  deliote 
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niction  of  the  tdlyer-test^  Mr.  Marshall  states^  that  it  is  taHf 
oipable  of  detecting  the  1000th  part  of  a  grain  in  solution^ — a 
proof  that  its  application  was  well  nnderstood  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Traill  asserts  that  the  IC^OOOth  part 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  silyer4eBt^ 
aid  with  the  10,000  part  of  a  grain  a  precipitate  is  visiUe  to  the 
•ye.  I  have  found  the  8000th  part  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  one 
drop  of  water,  gave  a  pale-yellow  film ;  but  the  result  materially 
depended  on  the  quantity  of  wat»  present  Thus  the  4000tii 
part  of  a  grsdn  of  arsenic,  in  ten  drops  of  water,  was  not  perce^ 
tftly  a£fected  by  ^e  test ;  but  the  2000th  of  a  grain,  dissolved 
in  four  drops  of  water,  gave  a  decidedly  yellow  precipitate.  The 
evidence  derivable  from  these  minute  reactions  would  not  be  of 
much  value,  except  that  the  test  is  used  to  corroborate  inferenoet 
from  the  results  of  other  experiments.  The  Copper  test  is  &r 
less  delicate  in  its  reaction,  and  having  an  intensely  blue  color, 
it  entirely  conceals  the  green  tmt  which  may  be  given  by  a  small 
quantity  of  precipitated  arsenite  of  copper;  but,  in  spite  of  thii^ 
if  arsenic  is  present^  the  green  predpitate  is,  after  some  houm, 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  In  cautiously  adding  a 
sdution  of  arsenic  of  known  strength  to  a  few  drops  of  this  testy. 
no  green  tint  was  imparted,  until  the  quantity  of  arsenic  amount^ 
ed  to  the  173d  part  of  a  grain  in  less  than  one  fluid-drachm  of 
water — ^the  degree  of  dilution  being  about  8640  times.  When- 
ever the  arsenic  is  in  small  quantity  in  its  aqueous  solution,  this 
should  be  concentrated  to  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  not  more 
than  one  or  two  drops  of  the  ammonio-sulphate  should  be  added 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 

No  one,  in  the  present  day,  would  think  of  employing  these 
liquid  tests  in  solutions,  in  which  arsenic  was  mixed  with  organic 
matter.  Almost  all  liquids  used  as  articles  of  food,  are  precipi- 
tated or  colored  by  cue  or  both  of  them,  somewhat  like  a  solo* 
tion  of  arsemc,  although  none  of  this  poison  is  present  Thus, 
then,  any  evidence  founded  on  the  production  of  eolorj  unless 

the  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  pure  wateri  or  unless  the  prec^itatoi 
80 
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be  proved  to  contain  arsenic,  should  be  rejected.  These  fiqind 
tests  are  now  employed  rattier  as  adjuncts  to  other  prooesses^  thtn 
as  a  direct  means  of  detecting  the  poison.  An  exduave  reUanoe 
iqK>n  them,  as  cobr  tests^  has  led  to  the  r^ectbn  of  chemiod 
evidence  on  seveial  trials^  where  they  had  been  most  impropeily 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  suspected  liquids  containing  orgamo 
matter.  The  trial  Of  Donnall  at  Launceston,  in  1817,  affiirds  a 
memorable  lesson  to  the  medical  jurist  on  this  subject 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Sulphur  or  Gaseous  test — Th0 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  gives  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
arsenic  until  an  acid  has  been  added,  whereby  arsenic  is  known 
firom  most  metallic  poisons.  On  adding  an  acid  (acetic  or  pore 
diluted  hydrochloric)  a  rich  golden  yellow-colored  precipitate  m 
thrown  down  (orpiment  or  sesqmsulphuret  of  arsenic).  It  is 
better,  however,  to  employ  in  Medico-l^al  analysis^  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  wUch  is  easily  procured  by  adding 
sulphuret  of  iron  to  one  part  of  strong  sulphuric  add  and  thiea 
parts  of  water  in  a  proper  apparatus.  The  arsenical  liquid  should 
be  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  or  very  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
before  the  gas  is  passed  into  it :  at  least  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  not  alkaline.  The  yellow  compound  is  immediately  pro- 
duced and  dissolved  if  arsenic  is  present  in  small  quantity :  but 
it  may  be  coUected  after  boiling  the  liquid  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
surplus  gas.  This  yellow  precipitate  is  known  to  be  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  by  the  following  properties :  1.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  all  acids,  mineral  (muriatic)  and 
vegetable ;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  nitro-mmi- 
atic  acids,  leaving  on  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature  arsemo 
acid,  which  may  be  neutralized  by  ammonia  and  tested  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  A  brick-red  precipitate,  will  indicate  that  the  yellow 
compound  was  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  or  orpiment  If  strong  nitrio 
acid  alone  be  used  there  will  be  no  risk  of  losing  any  portion  of 
the  arsenic.  2.  It  is  immediately  dissolved  by  caustic  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  forming,  if  no  organic  matter  be  present^  a 
Colorless  solution.    3.  When  dried  and  strongly  heated,  with  a 
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mixture  of  three  parts  of  well-dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  one 
part  of  cyanide  of  potassiam,  it  furnishes  a  sublimate  of  metallic 
lusenia  This  sublimate  may  then  be  tested  by  the  processes 
already  described.  4.  The  precipitated  sulphuret  may  be  defblr 
grated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  with  a  mixture  of  pure  nitrate  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  saline  residue,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  should  be  evaporated,  and  the  arseniate  of  potash  dissolved 
out  by  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may 
then  be  added  to  this  solution,  when  the  brick-red  arsenite  of 
mlver  will  be  produced.  Unless  these  properties  are  proved  to 
exist  in  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  an  unknown  liquid,  it  can  not  be  safely  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  arsenic.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  possessed 
by  the  precipitate,  it  must  be  arsenic,  and  can  be  no  other  sub- 
stance. The  sulphur  test  is  extremely  delicate  in  its  reaction.  It 
b^ns  to  give  a  yellow  tinge  when  the  liquid  contains  only  the 
4000th  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid  in  ten  drops  of  water ; 
the  arsemc  therefore  forming  about  the  40,000th  part  of  the 
solution.  This  becomes  more  decided  with  the  2000th  part  of  a 
^rain,  and  still  more  with  the  250th  part  of  a  grain :  the  sulphu- 
ret is  not,  however,  actually  precipitated  until  diluted  hydrochloric 
add,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  has  been  added  to  the  liquid.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  effect  produced  by  this  test  will 
materially  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the  given 
weight  of  arsenic  happens  to  be  difiused.  In  one  experiment  the 
gas  was  passed  into  a  solution  containing  the  400th  part  of  a 
grain  in  twenty  drops  of  water :  the  results  were  clear  and  decided ;. 
the  liquid  acquired  a  rich  golden-yellow  color,  but  when  passed  into 
a  solution  containing  the  same  weight  of  arsenic  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  a  yellow  tint  was  scarcely  perceptibla  The  arsenic  in 
the  first  case  was  in  the  proportion  of  the  8000th,  and  in  the 
second  of  only  the  1,000,000th  part  of  the  solution.  Dilution 
therefore  seriously  affects  the  chemicd  results.  Objections. — 
Many  objections  have  been  taken  on  criminal  trials  to  the  Medi- 
cal Evidence,  founded  on  the  application  of  this  test ;  but  it  may 
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be  at  once  stated  that  there  is  no  objectbn  to  the  inference 
derivable  from  the  sulphur  test^  provided  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  under  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  have  been  determined.     The  ob- 
jections apply  only  to  those  cases  in  which  arsenic  is  said  to  be 
present,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     1.   Cadmium.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  metal 
should  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  a  plausible  ground  of  objectaoa, 
both  to  the  process  by  reduction  from  the  solid  state,  and  to  the 
gaseous  test  applied  to  a  solution  of  the  poison.     Thus  the  soloUe 
salts  of  cadmium  yield,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  rich  yellow 
precipitate  resembling  dosely  that  produced  by  arsenic,  and  this 
also  gives  a  metallic  sublimate  when  heated  with  soda-flux*     There 
are,  however,  these  striking  differences :  the  yellow  compound  of 
arsenic  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  that  of  cadmium  is  insoluble, — 
the  compound  of  arsenic  is  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  add, 
that  o.f  cadmium  is  perfectly  soluble.    Of  the  dried  precipitates^ 
the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  not  perceptibly  affected  in  the  cold  by 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  that  of  cadmium  is  dissolved  readily  in 
the  cold  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  and  a 
colorless  salt  of  cadmium  (chloride)  is  thereby  formed,  precipi- 
tablc  as  a  white  carbonate  by  alkaline  carbonates.     A  solution  of 
a  salt  of  cadmium  is  immediately  precipitated,  of  a  rich  yellow 
color,  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, — ^that  of  arsenic  is  nst 
precipitated  by  this  agent     There  are  many  other  differences: 
thus  cadmium,  when  boiled  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  is  not  pre- 
cipitated on  copper  under  the  same  circumstances  as  arsenic,  and 
it  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  combustible  gaa 
An  objection,  on  the  ground  of  the  strong  similarity  of  cadmium 
to  arsenic,  was  unsuccessfully  taken  to  the  chemical  evidence 
given  on  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Burdock  at  Bristol,  in  1835.     2.  Tm. 
A  persalt  of  tin  is  precipitated  of  a  dusky  yeUow  color  by  the 
gas ;  but  the  precipitate  is  destitute  of  ail  the  properties  of  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic :  it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  it  gives  no 
metallic  sublimate  when  heated  with  flux.     A  solution  of  tin  is 
also  known  fiom  one  of  arsenic,  by  its  being  instantly  precipitated 
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hf  the  hydroeolphiirefc  of  ammonk.  3.  Antimany.  A  solution 
of  this  metal  is  precipitated  of  a  rich  orange-red  (not  yellow) 
oolor  by  the  gas^ — the  predinitate  yields  no  meiaUic  sublimate 
with  flax,  and  the  solution  of  antimony  is  also  precipitated  by 
Iqrdrosulphmet  of  ammonia.  If  suIjAuret  of  antimony  should 
be  mixed  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  antimony  is  retained  and 
the  metallic  arsenic  alone  volatilized  by  the  process  under  Exp.  3. 
4.  Vramum.  A  solution  of  a  persalt  of  uranium  gives,  with  a 
current  of  suli^uretted  hydrogen  gas,  a  yellow-brown  precipitate^ 
wholly  unlike  that  caused  by  arsenic  This  precipitate  dUESsn 
fiom  that  of  sulphurrt  of  arsenic,  in  being  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
eduble  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  in  yielding  no  metallic  sublt 
mate  with  sodarflux.  Besides,  a  solution  of  uranium  salt  is 
predpitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Mabsh's  Process.  Htdboobn  Test. — ^This  process  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  at  Wool- 
wich, in  the  year  1836.  It  is  based  on  the  decomposition  of 
arsenious  add  and  the  soluble  compounds  of  arsenic,  by  hydrogen 
•volved  in  the  nascent  state  from  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  add  on  zinc.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  most 
ample  kind,  and  is  so  well  known,  as  to  need  no  description.  It 
has  undergone  various  modifications,  and  has  received  the  names 
of  various  supposed  inventors  or  improvers,  but  the  prindple  is 
the  same,  and  the  sole  merit  of  Uie  invention  must  be  assigned 
to  Mr.  Marsh.  The  arsenic  may  be  introduced  into  the  short 
leg  of  the  tube  in  the  state  of  powder ;  but  it  is  better  to  dissolve 
it  in  water,  by  boiling,  dther  wiUi  or  without  Uie  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash.  The  metallic  arsenic  combines 
with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  forming  arsenuretted  hydrogen 
jfoSf  which  possesses  the  Mowing  properties :  1.  It  has  an  offen* 
dve  odor,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  garlia  2.  It  immediately 
Uackens  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  may  be  proved 
by  holding  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  wetted  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  <tf  silver,  in  the  current  of  gas  as  it  escapes  firom  the  jet 
The  silver  is  reduced^  and  presents  a  black  metallic  appearance. 
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If  ihe  gas  is  passed  into  a  tabe  containing  a  weak  neutral  aoh- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silyer,  a  black  precipitate  of  redaoed  silTer  is 
formed)  and  the  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yields  arsenic  add  or  red 
arsenite  of  silver.  3.  It  bums  with  a  pale  bluiab-white  flame^ 
and  evolves,  during  combustion,  a  white  smoke  (arsenioos  acid). 
4.  A  cold  plate  of  glass  or  white  porcelain,  held  in  the  flame 
near  the  point,  receives  a  dark  stain  from  the  deposit  of  aisenie 
upon  it  This  stain  is  composed  in  the  centre  of  pore  metallie 
arsenic,  which  may  be  sometimes  raised  up  in  a  distinctly  bright 
leaf  of  metal, — ^immediately  on  the  outside  of  this^  is  an  opaque 
Uack  ring  (suboxide  of  arsenic?),  which,  when. viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light,  is  of  a  clear  haii^brown  color  at  the  extreme  edge : 
if  Uie  quantity  of  arsenic  be  very  small,  the  metallic  lustre  and 
opacity  may  be  wanting,  and  the  depont  will  be  merely  a  film  ni 
a  brown  color  by  transmitted  light  On  the  outside  of  this  blai^ 
ring  is  a  thin  wide  film,  of  a  milk*white  appearance,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  arsenious  acid  reproduced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  gas.  5.  A  white  saucer,  or  a  slip  of  card  or  paper  moistened 
with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  held  about  an  inch  above  the  point 
of  the  flame,  will  be  found,  if  arsenic  be  present^  to  be  colored 
yellow,  from  the  reproduced  arsenious  acid  being  absorbed,  and 
forming  yellow  arsenite  of  silver,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  If 
a  current  of  the  gas  be  conducted  through  a  tube  of  hard  Ger- 
man glass,  and  a  spirit-lamp  applied  to  the  tube  during  the  pas* 
sago  of  the  current,  metallic  arsenic  of  a  steel-gray  color  will  be 
deposited  on  the  glass  at  a  short  distance  from  the  flame.  This 
may  be  removed,  and  tested  by  nitric  acid. 

This  process  is  probably  the  most  delicate  of  all  those  whidi 
have  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  arsenic ;  but  for  this  reason 
it  requires  the  greatest  caution  in  its  applicatioiL  Its  delicacy 
has  been  sometimes  improperly  estimated  by  the  assumed  wei^ 
of  the  metallic  deposit  on  glass ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  one  infinitesimal  deposit,  if  transferred  to 
the  apparatus,  would  give  no  indication  whatever  of  the  presence' 
of  arsenic.    In  operating  on  the  poison  it  must  be  remembered 
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VbBt^  by  this  process^  we  are  diTiding  and  sobdividing  the  meiid 
into  a  series  of  deposits^  the  weight  of  some  of  which  might  not 
be  equal  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  arsenio  which 
18  actually  furnishing  them.  More  or  less  arsenic  is  always  lost 
during  the  combustion  of  the  gas;  and  most  of  the  appamtusea 
axe  so  constructed,  that  they  allow  of  the  escape  of  this  poison- 
oos  gas;  a  &ct  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  sdutioii 
of  nitrate  of  silver  on  iUtering  paper  over  the  open  end  of  the 
tube.  Objeduma. — Other  substances  will  combine  with  nasoenfc 
hydrogen,  and  when  the  gas  is  burnt,  a  deposit  will  be  formed  on 
^ass  or  porcelain,  which  may  be  mistake  for  axsenia  A  liquid 
containing  antimony,  selenium,  phosphorus^  sulphur,  or  eveii 
some  kinds  of  organic  matter,  may  produce  a  compound  with 
hydrogen,  which,  when  bumt^  will  leave  a  .dark  deposit  or  stain 
on  {^ass.  The  only  objection  of  any  practical  force  is  that 
founded  on  the  presence  of  aniimanyy  which,  as  a  result  of  medi- 
dnal  use,  may  be  present  in  the  liquids  as  wdl  as  in  the  tissues 
of  a  dead  body.  A  current  of  antimonuretted  hydrogen  gas 
reduces  silver  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  but  it  has  not  the 
odor  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen.  It  bums  with  a  very  pale  lemoo- 
yellow  flame,  and  forms  a  white  smoke  (oxide  of  antimony). 
When  a  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silv^,  in  a  saucer,  is 
eq;)osed  to  this  white  vapor,  there  is  a  black  stain,  in  place  of 
the  yellow  deposit  produced  by  arsenia  The  diiBbrences  between 
the  arsemcal  and  antimonial  deposits  obtained  by  the  process  of 
Marsh  are,  however,  well  marked.  The  antimonial  deposit  haa 
rarely  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  except  when  seen  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  glass.  By  transmitted  iight,  the  deposit  is  of  smoky- 
black  color,  while  that  of  arsenic  is  hair-brown.  Numerous 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  distinguishing  a  deposit  of  arse- 
nic from  that  of  antimony.  The  plan  which  I  find  to  be  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose  has  been  already  described  in  reference 
to  arsenious  acid  and  reduced  arsenic.  Beceive  the  deposit  fix)m 
the  burning  g^  on  the  interior  of  a  small  white  porcdain  cap- 
nla    Add  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid.    The  deposit  will 
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be  imiMdUdy  diaBolved.   EnqKinte  genUy  to  diyiiaK   Mdohi 
ttie  dry  readoe  with  one  or  two  drops  of  w^er,  and  then  adl 
a  few  drops  of  a  stmiff  sdntion  of  nUzate  of  sUyer.    If  tfce 
■tain  was  owing  to  snenio  whdUy,  or  in  part^  a  biidHed 
adored  precipitate  will  immediately  ajqiear.    This  will  be  man 
er  less  distinct^  aeeording  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present    The 
piredpitate  (if  owing  to  arsenic)  is  entirely  sdable  in  ammonk 
A  deposit  of  antimony  thus  treated,  leaves  a  white  residue  (oxide 
of  antimony),  inecriuble  in  water.    Mitmte  ci  silrer  added  to  it 
produces  no  colored  precipitate;  but  if  a  little  ammonia  be 
brought  near,  either  in  vapor  or  liquid,  and  a  solution  of  potHh 
is  added,  a  predptate  is  formed,  which  becomes  black  by  stand- 
ing.   Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  dieaolyes  the  antamonial  d^ 
posit  inunediatdy,  apd  on  evaporation  leaves  an  oraDge-reddah 
oolored  film  of  sulphnret  of  antimony,  soluble  in  hydrocfaloiie 
add,  and  insoluble  in  ammonia.    The  hydrosulphuret  does  not 
readUy  dissolve  the  arsenical  deposit,  but  when  gentiy  evaporate^ 
it  leaves  a  bright-yellow  fihn  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  not  sohble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  aolable  in  ammonia.     Imponderable 
quantities  of  the  two  metals  may  be  thus  easily  identified.    In 
testing  these  minute  films  for  arsenic,  hydrochloric  acid  must  not 
be  used  with  the  nitric,  since^  on  evaporation,  a  portion,  or  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  may  be  volatilized,  and  lost  as  chloride  of  arsenic 
It  will  be  observed,  in  the  production  d  antimonuretted  hydro* 
gen,  that  antimony  is  rapidly  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
black  precipitate  in  the  tube.    This  arises  from  the  chemiod 
action  of  the  zinc    The  antimonuretted  hydrogen  can  not  be 
kept  long,  as  the  antimony  is  qpeedily  separated  finom  it.    Arse- 
nuretted  hydrogen  may  be  kept  for  use  for  a  mudi  longer  periodi 
but,  sooner  or  later,  some  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  zinc,  as  well 
as  on  the  metallic  parts  of  the  apparatus.    Stopcocks  are  thoe 
coated  with  a  film  of  arsenic ;  hence  firesh  zinc  and  a  dean  stq>- 
eock  should  be  used  on  each  occasion,  or  the  arsenic  of  a  former 
operation  might  be  erroneously  referred  to  a  substance  under 
03ULmination.    The  operator  must  not  only  look  to  the  state  d 
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tiie  apparatasy  but  he  should  also  satisfy  himself  of  the  abedbti 
parity  of  his  materiala 

The  zinc,  sulphurio^  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  are  employed 
in  Marsh's  process,  are  often  contaminated  with  arsenia  Dr. 
Oark,  of  Aberdeen,  informed  me,  some  years  mnce,  that  he  had 
not  discovered  a  specimen  of  zinc  free  from  arsenic,  when  about 
an  ounce  of  the  metal  was  used  in  an  experiment,  and  the  hydro- 
gen gas  evolved  was  tested  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  <tf  silver :  but 
pore  distilled  zinc  may  now  be  procured  from  req[>ectable  drug* 
gists.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  sometimes  contains  a 
laige  quantity  of  arsenia  The  late  Mr.  Scanlan  found  that  2000 
grains  of  one  specimen  of  add  yidded  1-5  grains  of  sesquisut 
phnrd^  of  arsenic  From  the  great  demand  for  a  dieap  and  iwt 
pore  sulphuric  add  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  now  the 
exertion  to  the  rule  to  find  this  add  free  from  arsenia  HydnK 
gen  procured  by  this  acid  is  often  contaminated  with  arsenic  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  An  impure  sample  of  add  led  to  the  death  of 
an  Irish  chemist,  who  breathed  hydrogen  thus  produced,  and  who 
Imd  n^ected  to  test  the  add  before  usa  The  impurity  of  thia 
acid  leads  to  the  contamination  of  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  add 
with  arsenic,  for  the  cheap  arsenical  acid  is  now  largdy  employed 
in  this  manufiu^re.  The  best  answer  to  all  objections  based  on 
the  presence  of  arsenic  from  acddental  sources  is,  that  the 
natmals  were  tried  repeatedly  before  the  suspected  liquid  was 
introduced  into  the  apparatus.  If  no  sublimate  or  dq>odt  be 
formed  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  suspected  liquid,  it  la 
evident  that  the  arsenic  must  have  been  in  the  liquid  introduced ; 
a  fiu)t  which  may  be  considered  as  deaily  established,  i^  on  re- 
moving the  liquid  and  washing  out  the  tube,  no  dqnmts  what- 
ever result  from  employing  the  portions  of  the  same  add  and 
sina 

These  are,  I  bdieve,  the  only  tangible  objections  to  the  uae 
of  Marsh's  test>  and  they  are  not  difficult  of  removal,  when  ordi- 
Baiy  care  is  taken.  It  will  be  apparent^  that  not  one  of  these 
objections  could  apply,  excq^  to  those  cases  where  Maiah's  tsifc 
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18  rdied  on  as  the  9oU  and  ezdoaye  chemical  proof  of  the  pra 
enoe  of  arsemc;  but  in  most  instances,  when  this  procesB  i 
sqfdff  applicable,  other  tests  are  also  applicable ;  and  it  does  u 
at  all  Himifiwh  the  merit  of  this  most  us^ul  a&d  ingenioos  inrei 
tion,  to  say  that  the  results  which  it  furnishes  should  be  conobQ 
rated  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  other  tests^  if  it  were  only  fii 
the  sake  of  preventing  any  plausible  objections  to  the  infersDO 
derivable  from  its  employment  The  great  object  of  chemia 
evidence  is  not  to  show  a  court  of  law  what  may  be  done  by  th 
use  of  one  test  only,  by  peculiar  manipulations  on  impondeoU 
traces,'  but  to  render  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  poison  in  Hm 
substance  examined  most  dear  and  convindng.  I^  in  any  ew 
we  have  no  other  evidence  to  offer  than  that  furnished  by  Marah^ 
process, — a  case  in  which  the  quantity  of  poison  must  be  infi 
nitesimal,  and  the  metallic  depodtes  proportionally  minute^— il 
would  be  better  to  abandon  the  evidence  altogether,  than  to  maia 
tain  that  poison  is  present  from  results  which  admit  of  no  soil 
of  corroboration ;  for  all  who  have  experimented  on  the  sutged; 
must  have  perceived  the  utter  inefficacy  of  applying  liquid  tesb 
to  determine  the  chemical  properties  of  imponderable  and  scaroel) 
visible  sublimates.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  mosi 
objectionable  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Madame  Laliarge.  Orfila  admitted  that  he  had  obtained  ody  i 
few  deposits,  so  slight  that  they  could  not  be  weighed.  He  estt 
mated  the  united  wdght  at  half  a  milligramme  ("0077  gr.),  oi 
about  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain. 

When  reliance  is  placed  on  the  blackening  of  a  solution  of 
mtrate  of  silver  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic^  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  produce  the  same 
dfect^  and  that  sulphur  is  often  contained  in  zinc  The  gu 
should  dthcr  be  first  passed  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,— 
or  so  entirdy  decomposed  by  heat,  that  metallic  arsenic  is  obtained 
in  the  tube  through  which  the  current  part  is  passing. 

DeUcacy  of  Marsh's  process. — ^Marsh's  process  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  great  delicacy.    MM.  Danger  and  Flandin  assert  tbit 
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metallio  depodts  may  be  procured  when  the  arsenic  forms  only 
the  2,000,000th  part  of  the  liquid  examined.  M.  Signoret  states 
that  he  has  procured  metallic  deposits  with  only  the  200|000,000th 
part  of  arsenic  in  the  liquid :  this  is  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  of  arsenic  dissolved  in  about  400,000  ounces,  or  3000 
gallons  of  water !  As  the  delicacy  of  this  test  has  been  already 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  a  court  of  law  (The  Queen  against 
Hunter,  Liverpool  Spring  Assizes,  1843),  it  may  be  proper  to 
oflbr  a  few  remarks  respecting  it  It  was  stated  at  that  trial, 
that  the  one-millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  might  be 
rendered  visible  by  Marsh's  test;  and  the  judge,  guided  by 
tins  statement,  put  the  question  to  another  medical  witness, 
whether  arsenic  could  be  so  removed  from  the  stomach  in  three 
days,  as  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  onMnUUonth 
pmi  of  a  grain  in  the  lody.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  &cts 
relative  to  the  delicacy  of  tests  are  not  always  stated  with  suffir 
dent  deamess  on  these  occasions.  Thus  we  have  to  consider  two 
points :  1.  The  total  quantity  of  poison  experimented  on ;  and 
2.  the  d^ee  of  dilution,  or  the  total  quantity  of  liquid  in  which 
the  poison  is  dissolved  or  suspended.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
considerably  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
may,  by  Marsh's  test,  be  rendered  visible  on  a  glass  plate :  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  with  the  eye  a  piece  of  leaf^old  which 
would  weigh  less  than  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  grain ;  but  the 
practical  question  is,  whether  this  test  will  enable  us  to  discover 
arsenic  in  a  single  drop  of  a  solution,  made  by  dissolving  one 
grain  of  the  poison  in  a  million  grains  or  sixteen  gallons  of  water ! 
If  not)  the  statement  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if 
more  than  one  drop  of  such  an  extremely  diluted  solution  be 
taken,  the  test  is  acting  upon  a  larger  quantity  of  arsenic  than 
the  above  form  of  expression  would  indicate.  I  have  generally 
found  that  the  fractional  quantity  stated  to  be  detected,  referred 
rather  to  the  degree  of  diluUon  than  to  the  absolute  quantity  of 
poison  present :  whereas  a  test  may  fail  to  act,  as  it  has  been 
abeady  stated,  dther  from  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  poison 
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present^  or  from  the  large  quantity  of  water  in  whidi  it  i 
diffused.  The  results  of  my  own  experiments  are^  that  vki 
arsemc  is  mixed  with  the  acid  liquid  in  a  tube  capable  of  hoUqj 
two  fluid-ounces^  very  fidnt  and  scarcely  percqitiUe  d^iat 
b^n  to  be  formed  on  a  ghss  plate^  with  a  quantity  equal  to  th 
2160th  part  of  a  grain:  the  diflSiaon  here  being  equal  to  tw 
million  times  the  weight  of  the  poison.  With  the  lOSOdi  pui 
of  a  grain  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  (the  arBmic  fixni^ 
therefore  one-millionth  part),  slight  brown  annnlar  stuns  mn 
procured.  The  annular  form  is  probably  doe  to  the  cental 
portion  of  the  minute  film  being  yolatflized  by  the  heat  of  tti 
point  of  the  flame:  unless  the  glass  is  speedily  removed,  tfa 
whole  of  the  deposits  may  yanish.  With  the  720tfa  of  a  giam 
the  arsemc  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  the  SOO^OOOth  pal 
of  the  liquid,  the  stains  were  much  more  decided,  but  quite  m 
ponderable.  With  the  100th  grain  in  one  floid-oance  of  wtta 
(the  48,000ib  part),  and  the  67tii  grain  in  two  flnid-onnoes  (dM 
64,800th  part),  the  deposits  on  glass  were  decided  and  diaiBcbep 
istic ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  process  be^ns  to  be  sdUj 
available  for  the  purposes  of  1^1  medicine.  M.  Villain  ha 
attempted  to  determine  how  many  metallic  deposits  can  be  A 
tained  from  a  given  weight  of  arsenious  acid.  The  result  il 
which  he  arrived  is,  that  1-6  5th  part  of  a  grain  of  white  araen 
will  yield  on  an  average  226  metallic  deposits  of  an  avengi 
diameter  of  the  l-12th  of  an  inch.  The  average  weight  of  eadi 
therefore,  even  supposing  there  were  no  loss,  would  be  about  thi 
1-1 5,0  00  th  part  of  a  grain. 

Reinsch's  process. — Hugo  Reinsch  first  published  an  acooool 
of  this  process,  which  originated  in  an  accidental  discoveiy  of 
arsenic  in  muriatic  acid,  in  1843.  Soon  after  the  announcement 
I  examined  the  application  of  the  process  to  the  purposes  of 
Medical  Jarisprudence,  and  a  full  account  of  the  results  im 
published  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  for  Jolj, 
1843,  p.  275.  It  has  since  been  extensively  employed  in  Hk 
eountraiy  in  Medico-legal  practice.    While  it  is  open  to  fera 
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objections  tiban  the  process  of  Marsh,  it  is  preferable  in  its  sim* 
plidty,  and  in  the  facility  of  its  application.  It  enables  the 
analyst  to  trace  arsenic  to  a  minnte  degree  in  all  its  combiDations, 
if  we  except  arsenic  acid  and  the  arseniates ;  and  in  reference  to 
these  compounds,  it  is  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  process  of  Marsh. 
One  substance  only  is  required  of  which  the  purity  must  be 
guaranteed,  namely,  the  muriiitic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic 
copper,  either  in  the  form  of  freshly  polished  foil  or  wire,  is  used 
tor  the  separation  of  the  metal.  The  material  best  adapted  for 
tlua  process  is  the  finest  copper-wire  woven  into  a  gauze  con- 
tdning  fix)m  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  apertures  to  the  square 
ineh.  A  small  piece  of  this,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  suriace 
presented,  will  enable  the  analyst  to  collect  a  comparatively  larger 
proportion  of  arsenic  than  would  be  deposited  on  the  foil  The 
arsenic  adheres  to  it  with  greater  firmness,  and  the  gauze  will 
indicate  by  a  change  of  color  the  presence  of  the  poison,  when 
the  appearance  on  the  foil  would  be  indistinct 

The  liquid  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  is  mixed  with  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-eighth  part  of  its  volume  of  muriatic  acid  (free  from 
arsenic),  and  brought  to  the  boiling-point  A  solid  is  simply 
Imled  in  distilled  water  containing  about  the  same  proportion  of 
Mid.  When  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  about  half  a  square 
inch  of  copper  gauze  is  introduced,  and  if  arsenic  is  present,  even 
in  a  small  quantity,  this  is  indicated  by  the  copper  acquiring  an 
iron-gray  color.  The  gauze  is  removed,  washed  in  water  to  fiee 
it  from  any  trace  of  acid, — dried  on  blotting  paper  and  in  a 
warm  current  of  air,  rolled  into  a  small  cylinder  and  placed  in  a 
dry  and  warm  reduction-tube.  Heat  is  now  gradually  applied  to 
the  cyHnder  of  coated  copper,  and  the  metallic  arsenic,  in  sublim- 
ing, is  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
of  brilliant  octahedral  crystals  of  white  arsenic.  These  may  be 
identified  by  the  microscope,  and  then  tested  in  the  manner 
described.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  small,  the  polished 
oopper  merely  acquires  a  faint  greenish-blue  or  bluish  tint,  and 
the  time  required  for  the  deposit  is  materially  affected  by  the 


([Duitity  of  water  preaeot,  or  in  other  wcnrds,  tbed^reeoTdih] 
But  one  gnat  Ailvaiitsge  h,  that  we  are  not  fiU^ed  to  £ht< 
liquid  in  the  experimeat,  and  then  is  do  material  loss  d'  ar 
Mlier  the  copper  is  introdiKerl,  as  in  )&r^*s  prooess;  the « 
may  be  remored  aod  ooDccted  by  the  introdacdon  or  sooce 
portunts  of  the  metal  This  procees  is  extremely  delkate 
TeaaltB  are  Ter>'  speedy  obtained,  and  are  highly  satisftci 
AiDODg  the  cantiona  to  be  obectred  are  these :  1.  Not  to  ea 
too  large  a  sariace  of  copper  in  the  first  iosfance ;  and  2.  K* 
reiBOTe  the  copper  from  tbc  li<]aid  too  soon.  When  the  an 
is  in  small  qoantity,  and  the  liquid  b  moch  diioted,  the  dq 
does  not  take  place  sometimes  for  half  an  hoar.  If  the  co 
ii  boiled  in  the  liqnid  for  an  hour  or  longer,  it  may  acqoi 
dii^  tarnish,  in  the  absence  of  arsenic,  from  the  action  of 
acid  only  (ox)'chloride  of  copper).  This  is  known  by  its  jiA 
no  cr}'Stalline  sahlimate  ffheo-bented,  its  want  of  metallicta 
as  w^  as  by  its  being  easily  removed  by  friction. 

Objeditmt- — Certain  objections  have  been  urged  to  this 
oesBL  1.  Arsenic  may  be  present  in  the  mariatic  acid ;  this  i 
once  answered  by  boiling  tbe  copper  in  a  mixtore  of  the  mm; 
acid  and  water  before  adding  the  sospected  liqaid.  This  di> 
always  be  a  preliminary  experiment  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Woi 
Eome  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  scientific  evidence  by  reasoi 
the  use  of  arsenical  muriatic  acid.  The  discovery  of  the  impu 
was  not  made,  until  after  the  analysis  was  completed.  2.  Ano 
objection  is,  that  other  metals  are  liable  to  be  deposited  on  eo] 
under  similar  circamstances.  This  is  the  case  with  atUm 
whether  in  the  state  of  chloride,  or  of  tartar  emetic ;  and 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  appearance  the  aotimo 
from  the  arsenical  deposit  Shonlil  the  quantity  of  antimoni 
nnall,  the  deposit  is  of  a  ^"iolet  tint :  if  large,  of  an  iroo-^ 
color,  resembling  arsenic.  In  this  case,  a  portion  of  the  solo; 
may  be  greatly  diluted,  when  the  pecuUar  \ioIet-rcd  color  of 
antimonial  deposit  will  be  made  apparent  There  is  one  ans 
to  these  objections,  namely,  that  liom  an   arsenicat  dapi 
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octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  procured  by  dawly 
heating  the  copper,  and  the  ciystals  may  be  proved  by  other 
tests  to  be  those  of  white  arsenic.  Such  a  corroboration  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  crystalline  form  of  arsenious  acid  is  not  always 
distinguishable  by  the  eye ;  and  the  antimonial  deposit  ^ves  a 
white  amorphous  sublimate,  which,  however,  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  minute  spherules  of 
water,  mercury,  or  muriatic  acid  for  detiiched  crystals  of  arsenious 
add;  and  here  the  microscope  will  be  found  of  great  servica 
The  facility  of  applying  Reinsch^s  process  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  experimentalist  should  be  guarded  by  his  inferences.  It 
is  not  merely  by  the  production  of  a  deposit  on  copper  that  he 
judges  of  the  presence  of  arsenic :  but  by  the  conversion  of  this 
deport  to  arsenious  acid,  demonstrable  by  its  crystalline  form  and 
its  chemical  properties.  If  a  deposit  take  place  on  copper,  and 
arsenious  acid  can  not  be  obtained  by  heating  it,  then  the  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  caused  by  arsenic  is  insufficient.  Owing 
to  the  neglect  of  these  corroborative  results,  antimony  and  other 
substances  have  been  occasionally  mistaken  for  arsenic.  Bismuth, 
alver,  mercury,  gold,  and  platina,  are  deposited  on  copper  from 
^uted  solutions  under  similar  circumstances :  the  four  last-men- 
tioned metals  being  rapidly  deposited  in  a  cold  acidulated  solution. 
The  deposits  of  the  three  first  metals  have  a  silvery  white 
appearance,  quite  unlike  that  of  arsenic,  and  the  only  volatile 
metal  among  them  is  mercuiy,  which  is  sublimed  in  the  form  of 
bright  metallic  globules,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid 
of  a  lens  or  microscope.  Gold  produces  a  yellowish  or  bronze- 
colored  deposit.  Platina  produces  a  deposit  like  arsenic,  but  it 
is  fixed:  no  sublimate  can  be  obtained  from  it  An  alkaline 
sulphuret,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  present,  as  in  a  putrescent 
liquid,  may  give  a  tarnish  to  copper ;  but  this  is  a  fixed  stain  of 
sulphuret  of  copper.  All  objections  are  at  once  answered  by  the 
production  of  a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  the  chemical  proofs  of  its 
properties.  The  above  facts  show  that  a  mere  deposit  or  tarnish 
on  copper  can  not  be  relied  on  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
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Ddicaey  of  ReinsA's  process^ — ^This  test  fidled  to  detect  t 
4000th  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  thirty  drops  of  water,  f 
dilation  being  equal  to  120,000  times  the  wdght  of  the  arseo 
The  d^xKsit  on  oopper  oommenced  with  a  purplish-oolored  fill 
when  the  quantity  of  arsenious  add  was  equal  to  the  3000 
part  of  a  gndn  in  thirty  drops  of  water,  or  under  a  dilution  c 
90,000  times  its  weight  It  was  very  decided  with  the  20001 
part  of  a  grain  in  the  same  quantity  of  frater,  but  in  neither  < 
these  cases  could  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  add  be  obtaiu 
by  heating  the  copper.  The  following  experiments  will  show  ho 
this  test  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  dilution:  The  copper  wi 
coated  in  a  few  seconds,  when  boiled  in  a  solution  contaimifg  it 
4000th  part  of  a  grain  in  ten  drops  of  water,  although  the  tei 
had  failed  to  detect  the  same  wdght  of  arsenic  in  three  times  th 
quantity  of  water.  So,  again,  the  2160th  part  of  a  grain  i 
thirty  drops  of  water  gave  an  arsenical  depodt  on  copper;  whD 
the  same  quantity  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  did  not  produo 
any  change  of  color  in  the  metal  By  concentrating  a  dOoto 
solution  with  the  copper  immersed  in  it,  we  shall,  sooner  or  latei 
secure  a  deposit  of  the  arsenic  and  at  the  came  time  prevent  i 
from  escaping  in  vapor  as  chloride  of  arsenia  The  deposit  ad 
heres  with  great  firmness  to  the  copper  gauze.  In  examimo) 
one  of  these  deports  after  it  had  been  loosely  wrapped  in  pape 
for  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years^  I  found  it  of  a  brownish 
black  color  and  iridescent :  the  eighth  of  a  square  inch,  wha 
heated,  still  gave  a  well-marked  ring  of  octahedral  ciystals  d 
arsenious  add. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marsh's  process  wUl  enable  ai 
operator  to  detect  a  smaller  quantity  of  arsenic  than  that  ol 
Bdnsch ;  but  when  Reinsch's  process  &ils  to  detect  arsenic^  t 
would  be  hardly  safe  to  trust  to  the  evidence  funushed  by  tb 
process  of  Marsh  alona  Our  law  authorities  have  not  yet  beei 
indined  to  receive  with  favor  chemical  evidence  when  it  is  base^ 
on  the  fiftieth  or  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  gndn,  and 
the  numerous  mistakes  respecting  normal  and  cemetery  an»Dk| 
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whidi  have  owed  thmr  origin  to  too  great  a  reliaiice  on  Marsh's 
process,  are  a  justification  of  this  distrust. 

Arsenic  in  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — ^Arsenious  acid, 
when  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  not  liable  to  be  precipitated  by 
any  animal  or  y^table  principles,  althoagh  all  such  substances 
render  it  less  soluble  in  water.  The  liquid  for  analysis  should 
be  filtered  through  muslin,  cotton,  or  paper,  in  order  to  separate 
any  insoluble  matters.  Should  it  be  colored,  this  is  of  little 
moment,  provided  it  be  clear.  If  viscid,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  water  and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid ;  on 
standing,  a  deposit  may  take  place,  and  this  should  be  separated 
by  a  filter.  A  portion  of  the  original  liquid  before  boiling  should 
always  be  filtered  and  tested  for  arsenic,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  poison  is  present  in  a  state  of  solution. 

As  a  trial-test,  we  may  boil  in  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  strongly 
acidulated  with  pure  muriatic  acid,  a  small  piece  of  copper  gauze 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  fine  and  polished  copper  wire.  In  a  few 
seconds,  if  arsenic  be  present,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  gray 
metallic  coating.  If,  after  half  an  hour,  the  copper  remain 
unchanged,  the  arsenic,  if  present,  must  be  in  extremely  minute 
proportion ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  copper  be  covered  by  a 
gray  deposit,  it  should  be  dried  and  heated  in  a  reduction-tube  in 
the  manner  already  described.  From  several  such  slips  of  copper, 
or  copper  gauze,  a  quantity  of  metallic  arsenic  may  be  procured, 
$]fficient,  on  reconversion  to  arsenious  acid,  to  allow  either  of  a 
solution  in  water  being  made,  to  which  all  the  liquid  tests  may 
be  applied,  or  of  its  conversion  by  nitric  acid  to  arsenic  add. 
Some  organic  matter  may  be  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  Hie 
gauze ;  this  may  be  removed,  after  washing  in  water,  by  warming 
the  gauze  in  alcohol,  or  immersing  it  in  ether  or  chloroform ;  it 
should  be  again  washed  in  water  and  dried  before  heat  is  applied 
to  it  When  much  oily  matter  is  present,  it  is  better  to  boil  the 
Clonic  substance  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  strain  the  liquid 
fix)m  it,  through  calico,  and  filter  it  through  a  wet  filter  before 
introducing  the  copper  gauze.  An  even  coating  of  arsenic  was 
81 
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by  this  process  obtained  on  copper  gauze  from  the  decomposed 
tissue  of  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  had  been  buried  neaiiy 
two  years.  As  the  gauze  is  remarkably  hygrometric,  it  always 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  warm  current  of  air  before 
it  is  submitted  to  heat  in  a  reduction-tube.  The  arsenical  nature 
of  the  deposit  on  copper  must  be  then  established  by  the  micro- 
scope and  the  tests  already  described.  In  a  fine  sublimate,  derived 
from  some  hay  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse  that  had  been  killed 
by  arsenic,  I  counted  twenty-eight  distinct  cr^'stals  of  arsenic 
(arsenious  acid),  in  a  space  the  l-2000th  of  an  inch  squaie. 
The  greater  number  of  these  crystals  had  a  diameter  of  die 
l-2000th  of  an  inch;  some  distinct  octahedra,  which  had  a 
diameter  less  than  the  l-4000th  of  an  inch,  were  recognized 
among  them. 

By  this  process,  the  144th  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  was 
detected  in  two  fluid-drachms  of  gruel,  milk,  porter,  and  other 
organic  liquids,  in  so  many  different  experiments.  It  was  also 
thus  easily  separated  from  wine,  brandy,  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  stomach,  the  blood,  and  the  tissues  of  the  viscera.  Here 
our  analysis  might  bo  closed,  if  the  object  were  to  detemiine  only 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  since  a  case  cjin  i-arely  occur  in  jMedico- 
legal  practice,  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  exti*act  the  whoU 
of  the  poison  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or 
from  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Another  process  for  procuring  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this 
poison  in  litjuids,  consists  in  tnuisforming  the  arsenious  acid  to 
the  state  of  sulphuret,  by  a  current  of  sulphurette<i  hydrogen. 
The  liquid  should  be  first  boil<  d,  a  little  diluteJ  niuri:iric  acid 
added,  and  then  filtered  to  sepai-ate  organic  mattei-s.  This  object 
may  be  further  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  filtered  liquid, 
when  cold,  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  again  filtering  and 
concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation.  Sulphuretted  hydrog^i 
gas  may  now  be  freely  passed  into  the  liquid  acidulated  with 
either  of  the  acids  mentioned.  "When  the  precipitation  has 
ceased;  the  liquid  should  be  filtered,  the  precipitate  collected,  and 
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dissolved  in  ammonb  to  separate  it  from  organic  matter;  it  may 
then  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ammonia.  That  the  yellow 
oomponnd  is  solphuret  of  arsenic  may  now  be  proved  by  the 
tests  elsewhere  described.  The  sulphur  process  succeeds  only 
when  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  large. 

Arsenic  is  soluble  in  oil  It  may  require  analyms  either  in 
this  state,  or  mechanically  diffiised  in  fat,  butter,  tallow,  or  similar 
substances.  From  these  mixtures  it  may  be  separated  by  boiling 
them  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  with  about  one-tenth  part 
of  muriatic  add.  The  aqueous  solution  may  then  be  fireed  from 
the  oil  or  &t  by  passing  it  through  a  filter  previously  saturated 
with  water,  and  the  arsenic  obtained  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or  by  Reinsch's  process. 

Contents  of  the  stomach — Vomited  matters. — The  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  oflen  mixed  with  lumps  of  arsenic,  which  may 
be  separated  by  throwing  those  portions  that  do  not  pass  through 
a  filter  into  a  large  glass  of  distilled  water,  and  after  giving  to 
it  a  circular  motion,  suddenly  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid, 
when  the  heavy  portions  containing  arsenic  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom.  The  lumps  may  sometimes  be  left  in  the  contents ;  they 
may  then  be  easily  removed,  dried  on  filtering  paper,  and  tested. 
If  the  arsenic  has  been  taken  in  fine  powder,  there  will  be  no 
lumps,  but  it  will  probaby  be  deposited  in  masses,  mixed  with 
mucus  and  blood,  on  the  coats  of  the  organ  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  much  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  The  arsenic  in  this  state 
looks  like  moistened  plaster  of  Paris,  but  it  is  of  a  darker  color, 
and  when  examined  by  a  lens  it  is  crystalline.  It  may  be  re- 
moved on  a  spatula,  spread  in  masses  on  filtering  paper,  and 
slowly  dried.  As  it  dries,  the  granules  will  detach  themselves 
from  the  masa  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  arsenic  carefully, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  white  particles  are  or  are 
not  mixed  with  either  of  the  coloring  matters  required  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament, — indigo  or  soot.  The  microscope  should 
here  be  used  for  the  examination  of  the  dried  sediment,  and 
after  this  examination  it  may  be  tested  either  by  the  reduc- 
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tion  t^t  or  by  K^osch's  process.  The  suspected  partioles, 
sveD  the  stained  portions  of  paper  on  which  the  organic  mati 
has  become  dried,  may  be  boiled  with  murititic  acid  and  C(^ 
gauze.  MucuB,  blood,  or  even  a  layer  of  the  macons  membn 
of  the  stomach  may  be  thus  easily  tested.  This  is  in  genes 
the  only  method  which  it  is  now  oeceesary  to  employ.  By  t 
use  of  numerous  teets  and  processes,  a  witness  expose  his  er 
dence  moat  unnecessarily  to  many  ingenious  objections.  It 
sufBcient  to  obtain  the  deposit  oq  copper ;  to  convert  this  i 
beat  to  crystallized  arsenions  acid,  and  to  test  the  sublimate.  V 
thus  ayoid  the  troublesome  and  complex  method  of  sepaiati] 
organic  matter  from  arsonic.  Care  must  be  taken  in  examiiHi 
a  stomach  not  to  conlbund  pitces  of  bread,  or  lumps  of  fet 
adipocere  with  arseuic.  Small  porlions  of  such  substances  appe 
very  much  like  lumps  of  the  poison.  In  the  stomachs  of  exhami 
bodies  a  crystailioe  substance  is  found,  resembling  arsenic 
appearance,  but  not  Id  properties.  It  is  the  ammonio-phosi^ 
of  magnesia  derived  from  putrelkction. 

The  liquid  coatents  may  yield  no  arsenic,  although  the  poisi 
is  present.  I  have  Ibund  solid  arsenic  spread  over  the  ooats  i 
the  stomach  in  two  cases,  when  the  liquid  contents  yielded  I 
traces  of  the  poison  in  solution.  In  the  same  way  I  have  i 
tected  no  arsenic  dissolved  in  tea  when  it  was  abundant  in  t] 
sediment  Ifuone  should  be  found  eitherdissolved  in  the  conten 
of  the  stomach  or  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  we  must  remoi 
the  inflamed  aud  ulcerated  portions  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  ot( 
the  whole  of  the  stomach  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boil  the  a 
portions  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  and  copper  for  half  an  boa 
The  liquid  may  be  then  Altered  and  tested.  It  may  happen  Uu 
no  arsenic  will  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  < 
vomited  matters,  until  after  they  have  been  boiled  for  at  least  or 
or  two  hours,  and  the  organic  matter  broken  up. 

Defertion  of  absorbed  arsemc  m  the  tissues. — When  aiseni 
can  not  be  detected  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  i 
necessary  to  examine  the  blood,  secretions,  muscles,  or  visoei 
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ii  the  deceased  for  that  portion  of  the  piHfloo  whidi  has  been 
AarbedL  In  most  cases  of  acute  poisonings  arsenic  will  be  founds 
but  in  variable  quantities,  in  every  one  of  the  soft  structores  of 
the  bodyy — more  abundantly  in  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  than 
elsewhere.  In  general  a  mecHcal  witness  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  a  selection ;  but  even  here  criminal  ingenuity  may  be  exerted 
to  defeat  his  evidence.  In  a  case  tried  in  France^  in  1846,  the 
body  of  a  man  named  Gloeckler,  who  was  alleged  to  have  died 
from  poison  administered  by  his  wife,  had  been  clandestinely 
removed,  and  thrown  into  the  soil  of  a  privy,  where  it  was  subse- 
qoentiy  found.  The  abdomen  had  been  opened,  and  the  organs 
removed,  with  the  intention  of  obliterating  all  traces  of  the 
criminal  act  which  had  been  perpetrated.  The  proof  of  crimin- 
ality rested  entirely  upon  the  chemical  eindence,  for  the  symp- 
toms were  not  wdl  marked.  It  was  clearly  shown  at  the  trial, 
that  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  had  been  made  after  death ;  and 
arsenic  was  readily  extracted  from  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  in 
suflScient  quantity  to  be  wdghed.  The  accused  was  convicted. 
From  this  account,  it  will  be  percdved,  that  but  for  the  process 
of  detecting  arsenic  in  the  tissues,  this  crime  must  have  passed 
ondetected  and  unpunished.  Except  by  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  body  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  a  criminal  can  not 
now  defeat  the  objects  of  a  chemical  investigation.  Dr.  Schafifer 
met  with  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  accused  to 
destroy  the  dead  body  by  fire.  A  woman  had  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  and  died  in  about  eight  hours. 
Notice  was  given  to  the  husband  that  there  would  be  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  on  the  next  night  his  house  was  found  in 
flames.  The  dead  body  of  the  wife  was  so  burnt  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  recognized.  The  stomach,  however,  had  not  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  in  the  shrivelled  remains  of  this,  some 
particles  of  soUd  arsenic  were  found.  The  &cts  were  deariy 
proved  against  the  husband. 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hunter,  tried  at  the  liverpool 
Earing  Assizes,  1843,  arsenic  could  not  be  detected  in  the  ooa- 
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tents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  as  no  anal3rsis  was  made  for 
absorbed  arsenic,  the  benefit  of  the  omission  was  given  to  Ik 
accused  person.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Thomas,  no  anenie 
was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  one 
of  the  deceased  persons;  but  the  poison  is  stated  to  have  been 
detected  in  the  liver  by  the  coarse  process  of  incineration  with 
nitre.  This  evidence,  although  attacked  in  cross-examination  on 
the  ground  (now  refuted)  that  arsenic  was  a  natural  constitooit 
of  the  body,  was  received  as  a  satis&ctoTy  proof  of  the  preBenoe 
of  the  poison.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  this  branch  of  the  aih 
alysis  should  not  be  resorted  to,  although  it  entails  much  additional 
trouble.  The  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  tissues  makes  it  deai^ 
under  the  limitations  elsewhere  pointed  out,  that  the  poison  mnat 
have  been  introduced  during  life,  and  that  it  has  most  probaUj 
caused  death ;  its  detection  merely  in  the  conteiits  of  the  stomadi 
or  intestines,  does  not  give  this  absolute  proof.  Beside,  the 
poison  found  in  these  contents  is  not  that  which  has  caosed 
death ;  this,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  must  be  referred  to 
the  portion  of  poison  which  has  entered  the  blood  by  absorption. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  under  the  Medical  Witnesses*  Act 
(6  and  7  William  IV,  c.  Lsxxix),  a  medical  practitioner  is  only 
required  to  make  ^  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines,"  and  for  this  only  is  a  fee  allowed ! 

The  process  commonly  employed  for  the  discovery  of  ars^ 
in  the  tissues,  are  those  of  Marsh  and  Reinsch ;  and  MarsVi 
process  has  been  almost  universally  employed  by  continental  and 
English  chemists.  When  an  organic  liquid,  containing  arsenic, 
is  placed  in  the  apparatus,  there  is  a  frothiness  produced  which 
interferes  with  the  combustion  of  the  arsenuretted  hydrogen. 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  remove  this  inconvenience 
by  destroying  the  organic  matter,  and  procuring  the  arsenic  in  a 
form  convenient  for  testing.  In  1839,  Orfila  suggested  the  de- 
flagration of  the  organic  matter  (brought  to  a  state  of  dryness) 
with  powdered  nitre.  He  subsequentiy  advised  that  the  oigamc 
matter,  finely  cut  up^  should  be  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of 
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potash,  and  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  pure  powdered  nitre. 
The  saline  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  was  then  deflagrated 
by  projection  in  small  quantities  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Another 
of  his  plans  consisted  in  decomposing  the  organic  matter  by 
strong  nitric  acid, — ^bringing  it  to  the  state  of  a  dry  carbonaceous 
mass, — and  acting  on  this  by  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  arsenic 
was  subsequently  dissolved  by  water,  and  then  placed  in  the 
apparatus.  These  processes  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  arsenic, 
and  they  had  the  disadvantages  that  the  presence  of  any  nitric 
add  or  a  nitrate  interfered  with  the  production  of  arsenuretted 
hydrogen.  MM.  Danger  and  flandin  recommended  the  com- 
plete carbonization  of  the  organic  matter  by  heating  it  in  a  quan- 
tity of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic), 
equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  weight  It  thus  forms  a  tarry- 
looking  mixture,  which  should  be  brought  to  dryness.  The  diy 
carbonaceous  mass  is  then  treated  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
Orfila.  The  vapors  evolved  during  this  operation  are  of  the 
most  offensive  and  persistent  description. 

If  sulphuric  acid  can  be  obtained  pure,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  best  mode  of  carbonizing  organic  matter.  The  car- 
bonaceous ash  should  not  be  too  strongly  heated,  or,  as  pointed 
oat  by  Bloudlot,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  arsenic.  It  will  be  found 
better  for  the  conversion  of  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  to  use 
strong  nitric  in  preference  to  nitro-muriatic  acid,  as  this  will  avoid 
the  volatilization  of  arsenic  as  chloride.  Afler  heating  the  mix- 
ture to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  ash  may  be 
drenched  with  water,  until  all  that  is  soluble  is  removed.  This 
may  be  brought  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  again 
treated  with  nitric  acid  several  times,  until  the  residue  is  without 
eoioT.  The  acid  residue  dissolved  in  water  should  be  neutralized 
by  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  when  again  brought  to  dryness, 
the  arseniate  of  potash  thus  produced  (if  arsenic  were  present)^ 
may  be  separated  from  the  other  salts  by  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  This  solution  may  be  introduced  into  Marshes  apparatus. 
J£  a  deposit  of  metal  is  obtained  on  glass,  or  porcelain,  or  a  ring. 
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of  metal  in  a  tube^  by  heating  the  current  of  gets,  these  norat  be 
tested  by  the  methods  ahready  suggested.  When  Marsh's  pro- 
cess is  employed,  I  have  foand  this  to  be  tlie  best  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding for  destroying  organic  matters  and  avoidii^  a  loss  of 
arsenia 

In  the  event  of  Rdnsch*s  process  being  selected  at  this  stag^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reconvert  the  arsenic  acid,  obtained  by  flie 
above-mentioned  carbonizing  process,  to  arswioos  acid.  Tbk  m 
effected  by  evaporating  it  to  diyness  with  a  strong  solntbn  of 
salphurous  acid. 

Fresenius  and  Babo  destroy  the  organic  matter  by  hydrocUone 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  advise  a  series  of  prooeedingi 
of  a  most  minute  and  elaborate  kind.  In  fact,  this  mode  of 
detecting  arsenic  may  be  designated  an  exhaustive  process,  fi 
provides  for  the  exclusion  of  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  cc^yper, 
tin,  antimony  and  other  metals ;  but  in  thns  excluding  many 
bodies  which  are  never  likely  to  be  found,  it  encumbers  the  in- 
vestigation with  the  employment  of  so  many  chemicals,  that  a 
question  might  fairly  arise  whether  arsenic  had  not  been  actually 
introduced  into  the  organic  matter  during  the  operation.  I  have 
known  only  one  case  in  which  it  has  been  Medico-legally  em- 
ployed in  this  countr}-^,  that  of  Reg.  t\  Woolcr,  and  there  ibrto- 
nately  the  proof  of  death  from  ai-senic  was  so  clearly  made  out 
from  other  £icts,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  this  elaborate 
mode  of  testing  a  subject  of  cross-examination.  The  reader  who 
is  curious  about  this  process,  the  complication  of  which,  according 
to  Orfila,  suipasses  all  credibility,  will  find  the  detsiils  in  Orfila. 

Reins(Jis  process, — I  have  found  that  lieinsch*8  process,  with- 
out any  preliminary  carbonization,  is  well  adapted  for  the  sepfl^ 
ation  of  absorbed  arsenic.     I  have  by  it  separated  arsenic  from 
j .  i|j  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

The  organ  suspected  to  contain  def)ositc'd  arsenic,  is  cut  into  the 
thinnest  pieces.  It  is  then  digested  at  a  gentie  heat,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  by  measure  of  muriatic  acid  (proved  to  be  firee 
from  arsenic),  and  eight  parts  of  water.    When  the  stmoture  of 
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the  oigan  is  broken  up,  a  piece  of  copper  gaoze^  at  the  end  of  a 
fine  and  polished  copper  wire,  is  put  into  the  vessel^  and  the 
liquid  brought  to  Uie  boiling-point  If  no  deposit  takes  place  in 
a  few  minutes,  a  little  more  muriatic  acid  may  be  added.  If 
after  half  an  hour,  there  is  no  change  of  color  in  the  wire  or 
gauze,  there  is  probably  no  arsenic  present  The  liquid  may 
now  be  boiled  down  on  the  copper,  and  the  metal  again  washed 
and  examined.  The  quantity  of  gauze  used  must  be  small,  until 
there  is  dear  evidence  of  a  free  deposit,  and  then  a  number  of 
pecee  may  be  successively  added  until  the  arsenic  ceases  to  be 
deposited.  The  pieces  of  gauze  which  are  coated,  should  be  well 
washed  in  water,  and  if  necessary  in  alcohol,  to  separate  adhering 
organic  matter.  They  may  then  be  tested  for  arsenic  by  the 
processes  already  described.  The  only  precaution  required  here, 
is  that  the  muriatic  acid  should  be  pura  The  water,  the  copper, 
the  acid^  and  the  vessel,  may  be  tested  for  arsenic  before  the 
addition  of  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  it 

In  January,  1852,  six  ounces  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid  were 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. 
As  there  was  no  poison  present, — ^the  copper  gauze  remaining 
unchanged  in  color,  five  drops  of  a  solution  of  white  arsenic, 
equivalent  to  (-06)  six  hundredths  of  a  grain  of  the  poison,  were 
put  into  the  mixture,  and  the  whole  was  well  stirred.  In  ten 
minutes  the  copper  was  coated  of  a  steel-blue  color,  and  crystals 
were  obtained  from  it  by  heat  The  16  th  part  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic  was  here  detected,  in  about  forty  thousand  times  its 
weight  of  a  complex  organic  liquid. 

Sometimes  the  red  color  of  the  copper  is  seen,  owing  to  the 
thinnflflR  of  the  arsenical  deposit  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
dry  the  gauze,  to  heat  a  portion  of  it  in  a  reduction-tube,  and 
examine  the  sublimate,  if  any,  by  the  microscope,  before  giving 
an  opinion  that  arsenic  is  absent. 

Either  of  these  processes  will  enable  the  analyst  to  separate 
araenio  from  the  tissues.  By  Marsh's  process  he  can  accumulate 
in  a  porodain  capsule,  in  a  state  convenient  for  testing  any 
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Dumber  of  metallic  deposits.  Id  reference  to  Reinscli's  procc 
as  sooD  as  the  copper  ia  covered  by  arsenic,  the  chemical  dl 
oeaaes:  the  use  of  gauze  allows  the  operator  to  coDcentnt 
large  qnaatity  of  arsenic  in  a  small  space.  This  yidds  «  r. 
of  crystals  sufficient  for  testiog,  or  it  may  be  made  so  by  heat 
a  number  of  pieces  successively.  There  cau  be  no  doabtt 
Reinsch's  process  is  the  most  simple,  and  the  least  open  to  ol^ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  casual  introduction  of  arsenic,  as  tust 
zinc  nor  sulphuric  acid  is  required.  It  has  also  this  advant^ 
while  searching  for  arsenic  in  the  tissues,  it  enables  the  open 
to  discover  and  separate  at  the  same  tjme  both  mercoiy  i 
antimony,  without  interfering  with  the  search  for  araenic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  arsenic  is  lost  by  eit 
process,  and  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Geogh^^n,  it  appe 
that  but  httle  more  than  one-half  of  the  arsenic  deposited 
copper  in  Reinsch's  process  can  be  reobtaiued  by  sublimation 
the  crystalUne  state,  the  rest  being  retained  as  arsenuret  of  oop] 
So  in  the  combustion  of  arseuuretted  hydrogen  in  Marsh's  [ 
cess,  there  is  an  unavoidable  loss  of  aisenic  on  each  occasion  t 
the  jet  is  opened.  Either  process  is,  however,  so  delicate,  t 
even  making  due  allowance  for  loss  of  the  poison,  the  arsenic 
be  easily  revealed  when  forming  not  more  than  from  the  1-16 
t*  the  '200tb  part  of  a  grain,  and  this  is  itself  a  point  of  ddie 
in  an  analysis  which,  when  the  issues  of  hfe  and  death  are 
volved,  might  almost  suffice  to  justify  a  reasooable  distrust 
the  resources  of  science.  Orfiia  professed  to  have  detected 
■2,000,000th  of  a  grain  by  Marsh's  proce^,  bat  the  small 
quantity  on  which  he  ever  ventured  to  give  evidence  before  a  le 
tribunal  was  in  the  well-known  case  of  Madame  LafSii^  ] 
evidence,  however,  was  strongly  objected  to.  He  admitted  t 
the  quantity  which  he  obtained  from  the  body  of  the  decern 
was  too  small  to  be  weighed,  but  estimated  it  roughly  at  hall 
milligramme,  i.  f.  about  the  one  hundred  and  tkirlieih  part  ol 
grain  !  In  this  country,  I  am  not  aware  that  chemical  evidei 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body  has  ever  been  ba: 
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on  a  smaller  quantity  than  in  the  case  of  Margaret  ¥^hart 
Dr.  Ohristison  did  not  detect  more  than  the  one-fortieth  part  of 
a  grain  of  arsenic  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  this  was 
deemed  sufficient  chemical  evideDce,  and  the  prisoner  was  con- 
demned and  executed.  The  smallest  quantity  on  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  give  evidence  in  criminal  trials^  was  from  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain,  estimated  as  the  quantity  actually  obtained  in 
ocystals  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  tissues.  In  these  two 
cases,  the  accused  were  tried  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
administering  poison  with  intent  to  murder.  The  cause  of  death 
was  not  here  at  issua 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  lawyers  that 
the  chemical  evidence  is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found  is 
8o£5cient  to  cause  death.  The  irrelevancy  and  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  proposition,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  has  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  a  case  in  which 
a  man  had  been  killed  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  to  insist 
upon  a  failure  of  proof  of  the  cause  of  death,  because  only  a 
single  pellet  had  been  found  on  the  body.  The  value  of  chemical 
evidence  does  not  depend  on  the  discovery  of  any  particular 
juantity  of  poison  in  the  stomach, — it  is  merely  necessary  that 
the  evidence  of  its  presence  should  be  clear,  distinct,  conclusive, 
and  satis&ctory.  At  the  same  time  a  reasonable  objection  may 
be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  reliance  upon  the  alleged  discovery  in  a 
dead  body  of  minute  fractional  portions  of  a  grain ;  and  consider^ 
ing  the  great  liability  to  fallacy  from  the  accidental  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  articles  used,  the  chemical  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Laffiurge  was  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  should  have  been 
rejected  by  the  court  No  man  with  any  respect  for  his  character, 
or  for  the  common  sense  of  a  jury,  would  base  chemical  evidence 
on  the  thousandth,  or  less  than  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
pcHSon  in  a  case  of  life  and  death ;  although  he  may  make  use 
of  his  alleged  power  to  detect  this,  or  even  a  smaller  quantity,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  acquittal  of  a  notorious  criminal 

QuAimTAnvE  analysis. — ^The  quantity  of  arsenic  met  with  in 
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a  &ee  Btate  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  after  deatii,  is  subject 
great  variation.  The  quantity  fbuDd  has  varied  &om  half  a  gn 
to  two  ouDceH.  01'  9G0  giuios.  The  circumstaac^e  wbicb  aSfe 
this  quantity  have  been  eltiewhere  cousidei'ed.  In  dealing  m 
a  liquid  article  of  food  or  with  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  anm 
ing  that  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  we  pursue  the  same  plan.  ] 
some  cases,  Bolid  arsenic,  in  lumps  or  ponder,  may  be  sepanti 
by  washing  from  the  contents.  In  this  case  we  simply  collect : 
dry  it,  and  weigh  it.  A  measured  portion  (uue-fuurth  or  on 
dxth)  of  the  Uquid  should  be  acidulated  with  diluted  moriat 
add,  boiled  and  filtered.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  bydrogi 
may  now  be  passed  into  it,  until  there  ia  no  longer  any  predi 
tation.  The  liquid  should  be  again  boiled,  and  the  preopitati 
snlphuret  of  arsenic  collected  by  deeautatioa  or  on  a  filter,  ai 
thoroughly  washed.  While  still  moist,  it  may  be  dissolved 
ammonia,  and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  filtered  into  a  balanced  m 
sole,  from  which  the  ammonia  may  be  driven  off  by  evaporatio 
The  eulphuret  of  arsenic  dried  at  212°  may  now  be  weighe 
and  as  eveiy  hundred  gmins  of  sbulphuret  represents  eighty  grm 
of  white  arsenic  (100  :  80-4),  the  quantity  of  the  latter  may) 
found  sufficiently  close  for  practical  purposes  in  multiplying  ti 
wdght  of  the  precipitate  by  4  and  dividing  the  product  by  5, 
When  we  are  dealing  with  the  tissues,  the  quantity  of  arsei 
is  generally  too  snuill  lor  the  application  of  this  method.  In  i 
cases,  the  deposited  arsenic  is  in  very  small  proportions,  ran 
exceeding  a  few  grains  in  an  organ  like  the  liver  weighing  fonr  ■ 
five  pounds ;  and,  according  to  Fiandin,  although  this  statonei 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  eu^perience  of  others,  mne-iettiht  t 
tlie  deposited  arsenic  are  found  in  the  livnr,  the  other  t^itfa  bcu 
unequally  diifused  through  the  other  organs.  As  a  general  rui 
the  liver  will  be  found  to  contain  the  lai^est  proportion,  and  ne 
to  this  tbe  spleen  and  kidneys,  the  heart  and  muscles  conttui 
ing  the  smallest  proportion.  I  have  sometimes  found  none  i 
the  liver,  while  it  has  been  present  in  the  oth^  orgaas,  and  eve 
in  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  absorbed  arsenic  in  an 
organ  (e.  g.  the  liver),  which,  under  any  circumstances,  can  be 
done  only  approximately,  we  take  a  weighed  quantity  (four 
ounces),  slice  it^  and  treat  it  by  Reinsch's  process,  separate  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic -by  copper  gauze,  and  determine  or  estimate 
the  weight  of  the  sublimates  obtained, — doubling  this  weight  to 
allow  for  the  unavoidable  loss,  and  calculating  from  the  quantity 
found  in  four  ounces,  the  quantity  diilused  through  the  whole  of 
the  liver.  Another  portion  of  liver  may  be  examined,  if  neces- 
sary, to  correct  the  result  1  believe  that  the  quantity  thus 
determined  is  always  below  the  amount  actually  present  Some 
prefer  the  determination  of  the  quantity  from  a  given  weight,  by 
passing  the  arsenuretted  hydrogen,  generated  in  Marshes  appar- 
ttas  (by  the  process  heretofore  described),  into  a  weak  solution 
of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  blacken- 
ing. The  arsenic  is  here  supposed  to  be  converted  entirely  to 
arsenic  acid ;  the  surplus  silver  is  cautiously  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  afler  filtration  and  evaporation  to  dryness,  the 
arsenic  is  precipitated  from  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Another  plan  consists  in  passing  the 
arsenuretted  hydrogen  through  a  tube  of  infusible  glass,  dipping 
into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  when  air  is  expelled,  apply- 
ing heat  to  the  tube.  Metallic  arsenic  is  deposited,  and  any  por- 
tion of  gas  which  escapes  decomposition  is  collected  and  dissolved 
in  the  solution  of  gold,  which  it  decomposes.  The  quantity  thus 
obtained,  is  determined  by  a  process  similar  to  that  above-men- 
tioned. In  pursuing  these  methods,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  arse- 
nic in  carbonizing  and  heating  to  dryness  the  organic  matter  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  portion  of  arsenic  is  liable  to  be  separated  and 
deposited  in  the  apparatus  used ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
portion  combines  with  the  reduced  silver  and  gold.^ 

1  Taylor  ou  Pouoiih. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LEADING  ADJUDICATED  CASES  IN  ARSENICAL  POISON; 


REX  r.  MARY  BLiSUT.  Tried  m  175J ;  Smith  Med.  E..  IM. 


The  case  of  Mary  Biandy,  tried  at  Oxford,  for  the  murder  ■ 
her  father,  Id  17u2,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  case  ofarseDical  poiso 
ing  of  importance  on  record,  where  we  have  a  complete  accoa 
of  the  medical  testimony. 

Dr.  AddiugtoD  testified  that  he  found  the  deceased,  when  I 
Qi^t  saw  him,  io  bed,  and  that  be  told  him,  that  aHer  drioldi 
abme  gruel,  he  had  perceived  an  extraordinary  grittiness  in  I 
mouth,  attended  with  veiy  painful  biimiug  and  pricking  inti 
tongue,  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  with  sickness  and  grr 
ingB,  which  had  been  relieved  by  viimitiog  and  purging.  Th 
00  drinking  the  gruel  he  every  time  tast«d  the  grittiness  u 
became  more  sick.  That  it  did  not  result  from  any  medicine  1 
had  taken.  His  tongue  was  swollen,  his  throat  raw,  his  bowt 
swoolen; — his  upper  lip  was  dry  and  rough,  and  had  angi 
pimples  on  it  His  eyes  were  bloodshot ;  his  pulse  low,  trei 
bling  and  intermitting. 

He  told  Mi.S3  Biandy  that  he  thought  her  iather  had  lafei 
poison :  she  said  it  was  imposBible.  As  he  passed  out,  a  pap 
was  put  into  his  hands,  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire  I 
Miss  Biandy.  The  fire  had  not  consumed  it,  and  there  waa  3 
inscription  on  it,  as  follows :  "  the  powder  to  clean  the  pebbl 
with."  The  paper  contained  arsenic.  The  same  kind  of  powd 
was  found  in  the  gruel. 

The  deceased  being  asked  if  he  thought  he  had  taken  poisoi 
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and  if  so,  from  whom ;  said  he  thought  he  liad,  and  from  ^  a  poor, 
love-sick  girL  I  forgive  her.  I  always  thought  there  was  mis- 
diief  in  those  cursed  Scotch  pebbles."  The  deceased  continued 
to  grow  worse.  His  hands  trembled;  his  &ce  was  cold  and 
dammy ;  he  was  at  times  delirious ;  he  was  like  a  person  bit 
by  a  mad  dog ;  he  wanted  to  drink,  but  could  not  swallow.  His 
symptoms  all  indicated  that  he  had  taken  white  arseiiic.  Dr. 
Lewis  corroborated  Dr.  Addington  in  ever}'  particular,  and  said 
it  was  his  absolute  opinion  that  the  deceased  died  of  poisoning  by 
araenic. 

We  learn  from  this  trial,  the  process  of  detecting  arsenic,  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Addington  was  asked  by  counsel,  on 
cross-examination,  how  he  knew  the  article  in  the  paper  was 
arsenic.  He  replied,  that :  1st,  This  powder  has  a  milky  white- 
ness, so  has  white  arsenic :  2d,  This  is  gritty,  and  almost  insipid, 
80  is  white  arsenic :  3d,  Part  of  it  swims  on  the  surface  of  cold 
water  like  a  pale  sulphureous  film ;  but  the  greater  part  sinks  to 
bottom,  and  sinks  there  undissolved ;  the  same  is  true  of  white 
arsenic :  4th,  This  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron  does  not  flame,  but 
rises  entirely  in  thick  white  fumes,  which  have  the  stench  of 
garlic,  and  cover  cold  iron  held  just  over  them,  with  white 
flowers ;  white  arsenic  does  the  same :  5th,  I  boiled  ten  grains 
of  this  powder  in  four  ounces  of  clear  water,  and  then,  passing 
the  decoction  through  a  filter,  divided  it  into  five  equal  parts, 
which  were  put  into  as  many  glasses.  Into  one  glass  I  poured  a 
few  drops  of  sal  ammoniac,  into  another  some  of  the  lixivium  of 
tartar,  into  the  third,  some  strong  spirits  of  vitriol,  into  the 
fimrth,  some  spirits  of  salt,  and  into  the  last,  some  syrup  of 
^']olet8.  The  spirits  of  sal  ammoniac,  threw  down  a  few  parti- 
cles of  pale  sediment ;  the  lixivium  of  tartar  gave  a  white  cloud, 
which  hung  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  glass ;  the  spirits  of 
vitriol  and  salt  made  a  considerable  precipitation  of  a  lightish- 
odored  substance,  which  in  the  former  hardened  into  glittering 
crystals,  sticking  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass ;  syrup  of 
violets  produced  a  beautiful  pale  green  tincture.    Having  washed 
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the  aauce-paD,  funne]  and  glasses  used  in  the  foregoing  e^ 
ments  yery  clean,  and  provided  a  fresh  filter,  I  boiled  ten  gr 
of  white  arsenic,  bought  of  Mr.  WiJcox,  druggist  in  R«adinj 
four  ounces  of  clear  water ;  aod  filteiing  and  dividing  into 
e'lual  parts,  proceeded  with  them  Just  as  I  had  done  witb 
Ibnner  decoction.  There  was  an  exact  ainiilitude  betweoi 
experiments  made  on  the  two  decoctions ;  they  correspoodo 
nicely  in  each  trial,  that  I  declared  that  I  never  saw  two  th 
in  their  nature  more  alike,  than  the  decoction  made  with 
powder  found  in  Mr.  Blandy's  gruel,  and  that  made  with  n 
arsenic.  From  these  experiments  and  others,  which  I  am  rt 
to  produce  if  desired,  I  believe  that  powder  to  be  white  aiew 
These  were  crude  experiments,  and  at  this  day  would  prove 
thing.  He  did  not,  by  these  experiments,  detect  arsenic, 
some  of  the  foreign  substances  with  which  arsenic  is  sometii 
combined.  The  "spirit  of  aal  aminoniHc," — subcarbonaie 
ammonia, — in  the  experiment  decomposed  the  stdp/iate  of  i 
with  which  white  arsenic  k  often  adulterated,  and  the  fub< 
bonaic  of  potassa,  "lixivium  of  tartar,"  for  the  same  reason  wo 
precipitate  a  white  substance,  as  stated  in  the  evidence.  ' 
"white  glittering  crystals"  were  also  lime,  in  all  probability. 
Mr.  Btandy  may  have  been  poisoned,  and  probably  was; 
symptoms  indicated  it.  There  was  no  post  uiori-em  exainiBRti 
and  the  analysis  was  most  unsatisfiictory,  or  would  be  so  n 
The  daughter  expiated  her  crime  on  the  scaHbld,  declaring  to 
last  that  she  was  innocent. 


REX  r.  ELIZABETH  FENM-VU,  Tr>t'<J  in  ISIS;  Smith's  Med.  Et.  ttt. 

Elizabeth  Penning  was  tried  and  executed  at  the  Old  Bui 
in  1815,  for  administeiing  aisenic.  with  intent  to  kill.  Shei 
cliarge*!  with  mixing  ai-senic  with  yeast  dumptiiigs,  and  tl 
poisoning  Mr.  Jones'  family. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  testified  that  he  was  a  sargeon,  that 
saw  the  tiimily  soon  afler  they  had  been  taken  sick,  that  all  t 
symptoms  attending  the  iamily  were  produced  by  areenic-    ' 
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have  no  doubt  of  it  by  the  symptoms ;  tlie  prisoner  was  also  ilt 
by  the  same^  I  have  no  doubf  He  was  shown  a  dish  the  next 
morning;  he  examined  it^  washed  it  in  a  tea-kettle  of  wanA 
water,  stirred  it,  and  let  it  subside,  decanted  it  oil^  found  half  ai 
teaspoonful  of  white  powder^ — ^found  it  to  be  arsenic.  Question 
by  counsel  ^  Will  arsenic,  cat  with  a  knife,  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  blackness  upon  the  knife?''  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.^' 
Mr.  Marshall  found  arsenic,  simply  from  examining  the  plate 
ak>ne  on  which  the  dough  had  been  made  up.  No  examination 
of  the  veesel  or  water  in  which  the  dumplings  were  boUed.  No 
inquiry  as  to  where  the  water  or  flour  came  from,  or  the  salt  or. 
the  milk.  Mr.  Marshall  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  arsenic  just 
from  looking  at  it  This  is  all  very  loose.  Throughout  the 
whole  case  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  poison  being  administered. 
In  the  case  of  Eliza  Ward,  tried  in  1816,  a  medical  witness 
testified,  in  answer  to  a  question  firom  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  as  to 
how  little  arsenic  would  produce  death,  that  he  thought  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  would  be  sufficient,  though  of  that  sold 
in  the  shops,  it  would  require  one  ounce  and  a  half;  that  sixty 
groins  would  produce  violent  retching,  and  the  effect  would  be 
greater  still  on  an  empty,  than  on  a  full  stomach,  and  much 
would  also  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  administered. 

REX  f.  ROBERT  SWALE  DONNALL,  Tried  1817;  Smith  Med.  Ey.  SU. 

Donnall,  a  surgeon  of  Falmouth,  England,  was  tried  for 
poisoning  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Downing,  with  arsenic.  It 
appeared  that  when  Mrs.  Downing  eat  at  the  defendant's  on  the 
2d  of  November,  she  became  sick,  and  continued  ill  four  days. 
Dr.  Edwards  swore  that  he  saw  h^r  on  the  3d.  Mr.  Donnall 
informed  him  that  Mrs.  Downing  had  an  attack  of  cholera  niorbuSy 
and  that  she  had  a  similar  attack  a  fortnight  before.  Mib.  Down- 
ing felt  heat  in  her  stomach  and  also  cramps  in  her  legs ;  her 
pulse  was  a  firequent  fluttering  pulse.  Cholera  morbus  produces 
death  in  two  or  three  days ;  never  met  with  a  case  that  produced 
82 
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datb  in  less  than  that  tane.  This  patieat,  tfaerefoe,  cool 
■ot  hare  Aed  of  iioUra  morliu.  She  died  the  next  tnoniiD| 
WcBt  Tknadsy  aTeniooD  to  exanuae  the  body  as  to  the  cam 
of  dath,  «B8  nqoested  by  the  coroner  to  make  the  exftminatioi 
Ur.  Doanali  w&s  there,  sod  Mr  Stteet,  a  surgeon.  Mr.  DoDna 
prepured  to  operate, — told  him  be  was  to  have  ootbmg  to  d 
with  the  operauoQ.  The  stomach  was  opened  and  examlno 
and  the  contents  poured  into  a  basin.  ^  We  examined  thi 
which  teaa  put  into  the  baiin  teith  our  fingersy  in  order  to  attxi 
tain  whether  any  heavy  or  gritty  svhitance  had  subsided  to  tl 
lot/iyiit;  fouod  no  deposit  of  any  heavy  substance^"  Tli 
Btomavb  wjls  ioQamed,  in  parts  stellated,  coats  of  stomac 
Boftencd,  and  some  parts  nearly  destroyed  by  some  correal 
sob^tance;  tbc  intestines  nere  iaOamed.  Such  an  iDQammatio 
ooald  not  be  produced  in  that  time  by  any  natural  cause;  an 
active  poison  will  produce  such  an  effect  in  so  ohort  a  time.  M 
Doanall  had  emptied  ihe  jug  into  another  vessel  while  we  w« 
examining  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Took  the  contentBUi 
examined  it  with  diflerent  chemical  tests,  and  they  all  Ebowe 
tiie  presence  of  ai-seuic, — "  detected  arsenic  in  solution,  but  not  i 
snligtance,"  *■  have  no  doubt  that  death  was  produced  by  arsenic. 

The  prisuner  claimed  that  the  death  resulted  from  choUr 
morhtts,  thnt  the  post  mortem  examination  revealed  the  appeal 
ances  of  cholera  morbus,  lie  introduced  a  nunihiT  of  phy^mi 
who  -snore  they  believed  the  deceased  died  of  cholera  morbus. 

Tbt;  tests  uaed  in  this  cise  were,  as  usual,  very  uosatislkctoiy 
but,  singularly  enough,  the  piisoner  was  iicquitted  in  the  lace  o 
an  able  ami  ouivsided  charge  against  him  from  Mr.  Justic 
Abbott,  afterward  Lord  Chief-Justice. 

BEX  V.  ANN  BARBEB,  Tried  in  WSl;  SmRli'i  lUd.  Bt.  333. 


The  leading  medical  witness  gave  the  following  very  unpro 
fijssional  testimony  on  the  occasion.  *■  I  am  a  surgeon  and  apotbe 
cary  at  0 .     On  Saturday,  March  17  th,  I  was  seat  fiir,t( 
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Bee  the  body :  I  went  on  Sanday  mornings  when  the  inquest  was 
sittings  and  opened  the  body :  I  was  able,  yeiy  clearly,  to  asoer* 
tain  the  cause  of  death :  I  found  the  stomach  in  a  very  putrid 
state ;  the  coats  were  much  corroded ;  it  was  very  much  inflamed 
indeed ;  the  death  I  attributed  to  nuneral  poison.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  and  experience  that  mineral  poison  would  produce  the 
effect  I  observed.  From  the  coats  of  the  stomach  I  took  mineral 
poison ;  it  was  white  arsenic ;  I  proved  it  by  a  solution  of  ammoni- 
ated  copper ;  the  solution  is  purple ;  on  putting  arsenic  in  it^  it 
becomes  quite  green.  Nitrate  of  silver  does  the  same ;  it  is  a  very 
delicate  test ;  I  tried  it  by  both,  and  found  the  same  result  I 
know  of  no  other  substance  but  arsenic  that  does  convert  them 
into  green ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  arsenic.  I  opened  the  body 
further ;  the  lungs  were  very  black,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  cri- 
terion of  mineral  poison ;  the  external  appearances  were  the  same 
as  I  saw  in  cases  where  it  was  known  that  arsenic  had  been  taken. 
On  the  body  of  the  deceased  were  various  livid  spots ;  the  skin 
of  the  stomach  was  quite  green,  twice  the  breadth  of  a  man*s 
hand.  I  was  satisfied  fi*om  the  appearance  that  he  had  died  of 
mineral  poison.^' 

Oross-examinaiion, — "  I  never  saw  the  body  till  Sunday  mom* 
ing,  between  eleven  and  twelve ;  and  he  died  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  four,  I  understood.  The  ears  were  black,  the  finger-ends 
were  black;  convulsions  would  make  the  body  look  black; 
appearances  in  so  aggravated  a  state  could  not  be  produced  but 
by  mineral  poison.  Matter  issued  from  the  mouth,  which  is 
another  criterion;,  convulsions  are  produced  by  many  causes 
quite  distinct  from  poison.  I  can  not  tell  how  many  mineral 
poisons  there  are.  I  never  applied  the  test  before^  and  never  saw 
any  other  person  apply  it.  The  presence  of  arsenic  may  be 
detected  by  red-hot  iron;  upon  that  a  smell,  as  of  garlic  or 
onions  arises.  I  did  not  try  that  test ;  I  was  sufficiently  con- 
vinced without  that  This  poison  is  a  subject  I  am  very  little 
acquainted  with.  The  lungs  could  not  be  so  black,  had  there 
not  been  arsenic  given.    I  did  not  open  the  head,  there  was  no 
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occa^oiL  None  of  the  ctrcuinjstaQces,  but  all  together,  coDviiK 
me  that  the  de»th  proceeded  fi-om  poison ;  there  wad  not  a 
circumstance  iucunsUteat  with  that  couclusioo." 

Only  thirty-eight  years  ago,  this  kind  of  medical  t«tmio 
Bealed  the  late  of  this  victim  in  Eagland.  ^H 

REX  (.  UART  SMITH,  &ym'i  JuJiciu7  B.  U.  ^B 

The  progress  and  certaiuty  of  Bcienco  is  illustrated,  almost  I 
the  Qrst  time,  in  the  case  of  Maiy  Smith,  tried  in  Eiiinbuigb, 
1827,  for  admiaistering  poiaoo  to  her  survaut,  Margaret  Wardi 
The  deceased  was  pregnant  by  the  prisouuie  sod.  The  suppus 
poison,  it  appears,  was  Lnice  given  to  her.  From  the  fiist,  whi 
watf  taken  at  mght,  no  decided  eQect  seems  to  havu  accnv 
She  compbiiued  of  pain,  and  was  sick  and  vomited.  Tiie  iteoa 
dose  pi-oduced  thirst,  vomitmg  and  purging,  aud  violent  paiu  in  t 
bowels,  and  these  symptoms  were  Ibllotvcd  by  prustnitioii,  stupi 
cold  extremities  and  a  feeble  pulse.  Oeatb  i(>lIowed  iu  thirty<t 
faoura  An  esamlnation  of  the  body  took  place  two  days  alte 
there  was  considerable  putrel'iction  exteruaiiy,  yet  the  stoma 
and  bowels  were  in  a  state  of  •' wonderful  preservation."  T 
imier  coat  ol'  the  stomach  was  raised  and  separated  iu  mai 
places  ti-um  the  adjolniag  ones,  and  in  other  places  wa:>  oorrugat 
and  abraded.  Blood  was  extmvasated  under  it  The  intestJn 
bore  marks  of  vascular  excitement 

The  Uuid  Ibund  in  the  stomach  amounted  to  ten  or  twel 
ounces,  and  yellow  particles  floated  on  it.  Kimilai-  p-irticles  aj 
adhered  to  it.  The  physiciaus  oi'  Dundee  examined  a  portiun  < 
the  contents  by  the  liquid  tests,  and  then  reduced  some  with  ti 
black  flux.  With  each,  indicatious  of  ai-senic  were  given.  I 
Christison  made  a  similar  investigation,  and  also  obtamed  tl 
metal.  The  court  supposed  it  had  sutlicieut  evidence  to  convi 
the  prisoner,  but  the  jury  did  not  so  think. 


d 
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BEX  9,  WISHABT,  Sjm'i  Jodieiary  R^  Appendix  1. 

Wishart  was  tried  in  Scotland^  convicted  and  executed,  on  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Ohristison.  He  was  charged  with  poisoning  a 
pr^nant  sister,  by  introducing  arsenic  into  the  porridge  eaten  by 
deceased.  It  was  eaten  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  usual  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning  supervened.  On  Friday  the  deceased  was 
delivered  of  a  living  child,  and  on  Saturday  she  died.  Eight 
days  after  the  body  was  disinterred ;  there  was  a  small  perforation 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  villous  coat  was  very  vascular,  and 
in  some  places  abraded.  The  intestines  were  very  red.  The  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  a  portion  of  the  viscus  were  submitted  to 
the  action  of  tests,  but  in  none  of  these  did  the  silver  and  copper 
tests  ^ve  any  indications  of  arsenic.  After  the  liquor  had  been 
addulated  with  acetic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  yielded  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  was  reduced  by  the  black  flux.  Dr. 
Ohristison  afterward  converted  the  crust,  by  repeated  sublimation, 
into  little  octahedral  crystals  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  which  he  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  about  the  fortieth  part  of  a  grain.  In  the 
stomach,  there  were  appearances  of  the  sulphuret 

Orfila  fiimished  to  the  French  government  the  necessary  evi- 
dence for  the  conviction  of  one  Urbain  X.,  under  the  following 
circumstances  : 

In  1832,  three  persons,  named  Teiner,  all  in  good  health, 
experienced  severe  colic  and  nausea,  followed  by  violent  vomiting, 
after  eating  cabbage  soup.  Others  who  had  eaten  of  it  were 
affected  in  the  same  way.  Two  of  the  three  died,  the  other  con- 
tinued infirm  through  the  effect  of  what  they  had  eaten.  The 
disease  was  pronounced  to  be  gastro-entcritis.  Urbain  succeeded 
to  their  property.  It  was  ascertained  soon  after,  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  It  appeared,  that  a  few 
days  before  the  sickness  he  called  to  dine  with  a  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  and  talking  about  the  quality  of  their  new  com, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  The  wife,  who  was  about  to  bake, 
had  recentiy  put  flour  in  the  chest    She  showed  the  flour  to 
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Urbuo,  who  took  up  a  handfiil  of  it,  ami  ia  a  few  seconds  thre' 
it  bock  sgain  idU)  the  chest,  saying  it  was  better  than  bis.  Soo 
after  she  made  her  bread.  Twelve  pei'sons  ate  of  it,  and  all  wei 
attacked  with  violeat  colic  and  frequent  Tomiting.  When  the 
rraumed  the  use  of  the  bread  the  sickui'ss  came  on,  and  at  a 
other  time.  Ilad  others  of  the  party  died,  Urbain  would  ha* 
inherited  their  property  also. 

These  circumstances  led  to  a  chemical  examination  of  ft 
bread.  Two  chemists  were  commissioned,  but  could  fiitd  o 
poison.  It  was  then  committed  to  Orfila.  He  cut  the  brea 
into  small  pieces,  tested  it  with  distilled  water,  filtered  the  Iiquii 
and  tested  it  by  concentrated  liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Tl 
fluid  became  instantly  yellow,  but  was  not  sensibly  troubled,  j 
few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  were  now  added,  to  precipitate  an 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  that  might  form.  It  was  not  until  seven 
days  had  elapsed,  that  a  yellow  ^precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphi 
ret  of  arsenic  and  organic  matter,  was  deposited.  This  precip 
tate  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  was  pLiced  on  a  little  filtei 
and  washed  nitb  very  weak  ammonia.  Thus  the  sulphuret  m 
dissolved  and  the  organic  matter  left.  The  ammonincal  solutio 
was  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  mixed  with 
little  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  organic  matter  n 
then  driven  off  by  the  application  of  gentle  beat.  And  finall 
the  watch-glass  and  its  contents  were  pulverized  in  a  mortar  aii< 
the  powders  introduct-d  into  a  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  wa 
drawn  out  in  the  spirit-limp.  As  soon  as  it  become  of  a  re 
heat,  metallic  arsenic  quickly  appeared. 

In  other  cases  like  this,  Orfila  has  detected  arsenic  when  other 
failed,  by  being  longer,  more  careful  and  more  skillful  in  \h 
application  of  his  tests. 

For  correctness  of  observation,  clearness  of  detail,  and  con 
clusiveness  of  results,  the  experiments  are  justly  celebrated,  hsv 
ing  done  much  to  establish  the  cirtainty  of  arsenical  tests. 

The  most  important  American  adjudicated  cases  ai-e  the  fol 
lowing ; 
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OOHMOirWEALTH  v.LUCBETU  CHAPXAK  AND  LINO  lOKA,  S  Beck,  SO. 

Lacretia  Chapman  and  Lino  Mina  were  tried  for  the  murder 
of  William  Chapman,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1831. 

Mr.  Chapman,  it  was  supposed,  died  of  cholera  morbus.  Bat 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Chapman  with  Mina  excited  suspicion,  and 
the  body  was  disinterred,  about  two  months  after  interment 

The  prisoner,  Mina,  was  a  lodger  in  the  house  of  Chapman, 
and  became  enamored  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  she  of  him.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  poison  Mr.  Chapman  on  the  17th  of  June^ 
but  it  fiuled.  On  Monday  the  20th,  the  arsenic  was  given  to 
him  in  soup.  The  usual  symptoms  of  burning  heat  in  the 
stomach  supervened,  with  vomiting  and  purging ;  no  physician 
however  saw  him  until  the  2l8t^  when  Dr.  Ejiight  visited  him. 
He  was  dea^  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  he  was  at  times  de- 
lirious, no  fever ;  but  pulse  very  feebla  He  soon  afterward  had 
bloody  stools,  and  died  on  the  23d.  The  physicians  being  firiends^ 
called,  hearing  of  his  sickness,  without  being  sent  for. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  were  a  livid  and  putrid  &ce^ 
no  ofifensive  odor  from  the  body.  The  abdomen  was  firm  and 
remarkably  resistant  A  very  peculiar  smell  arose  fit>m  the 
stomach  when  cut  open,  wtuch  the  witness  compares  to  pickled 
herring.  The  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  was  covered  with 
dark  brownish-colored  mucus^  and  presented  an  inflammatory 
appearance.  The  distinguished  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia, 
examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  mucus  was  subjeo- 
ted  to  one  form  of  analysis,  and  the  solid  parts  to  another. 

Distilled  water  was  added  to  the  mucus,  and  the  whole  boiled 
in  a  Florence  flask  for  some  time ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered. 
The  matter  and  filter  was  thrown  into  nitric  acid.  The  filtered 
liquor  was  transparent  and  of  a  fidnt  amber-yellow  color.  The 
liquid  test  was  used.  The  copper  test  gave  an  undecided  yroia 
ffreeny^^iiitmte  of  silver,  a  brownish-yellow  flocculant  precipitate;, 
which  grew  darker  and  soon  lost  its  yellowness, — sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  deepened  the  yellow  tint  of  the  solution  a  very 
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Uttie.  The  mbole  of  the  liquid  was  then  subjected  to  the  lu 
test,  heated  until  it  became  distiQctly  yellow,  and  its  transpatemr 
was  goue.  Tbo  whole  was  then  left  on  a  filter  for  several  houn 
When  again  ex&mined,  there  wss  a  transparent  liquid  below  t^ 
filter,  and  on  it  a  yellow  substance,  which  could  not  be  sepiate 
from  it  being  in  too  suiall  a  quantity,  and  the  whole,  filter  and  ali 
was  thrown  into  the  Teasel  containing  the  firmer  portions  of  th 
body,  which  were  being  dissolved.  This  solution  being  evaporate 
to  drj'ness,  was  t^n  heated  with  nitric  add,  and  evaporate 
until  the  animal  matter  was  destroyed. 

Water  was  added  to  the  residue,  and  beat  to  boiling  ugu 
applied.  To  the  product  obtained  by  filtration  and  erapfnatioii 
lime-water  was  added,  and  this  again  evaporated.  A  portion  a 
this  was  mixed  with  charcoal,  placed  in  a  glaiis  tube  and  snt^ecta 
to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  tube  beaune  covered  at  som 
distance  fitim  the  material  with  a  black  and  gHst^ning  substanoe 
bat  at  this  point  of  the  experiment  the  tube  broke  from  tb 
action  of  the  heat  Mr.  Glemsoa,  a  highly  educated  cheini£t 
instantly  detected  the  odor  of  arsenic.  The  other  portions  wer 
heated  in  like  manner,  but  nothing  beyond  the  black  dark-brom 
matter  could  be  obtained-  Tbure  was  do  arsenic  detected  by  tb 
eye.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  deati 
among  the  medical  witnesses.  The  analysis  was  not  eatisfaotoi}' 
Mina  was  convicted, — Mrs.  Chapman,  however,  escaped. 

TEG  STATE  t.  SAflER,  1  Beck,  MS. 

Sager  was  tried  in  Maine,  in  October,  1834,  ibr  poisoning  hi: 
wife.  In  this  cose  there  was  great  distress  experienced  immedi' 
ately  afl«r  taking  the  poison.  It  had  been  added  to  wine^  a 
which  an  egg  had  been  stiiTed.  Nausea,  retching  and  vomiting 
■succeeded,  with  violent  spasms,  great  distress  at  the  stomscii, 
pulse,  and  cold  sweats.  The  vomiting  was  staint-d  witli 
blood  toward  the  last  On  dissection,  livid  patches  were  found 
io  the  stomach,  as  if  blood  was  coUected  betwen  the  ooats;  tiie 
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remainder  of  that  visous  and  the  inteotines  wore  of  a  Ingh  florid 
color.  The  silver  and  oopper  tests  would  not  act  on  the  contents 
ci  the  stomach,  or  the  matter  vomited,  but  the  sulphuretted 
Irfdrogen  produced  its  usual  result,  applied  l^  Prof.  Cleveland, 
the  prmcipal  medical  witness.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

THE  COXMONWSALTH  9.  JOHN  KARLS,  1  Beck,  546. 

In  1836,  John  Earls  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  in  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  case  was 
tried  by  the  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis.  This  case  also  illustrated^  in  a 
high  degree,  the  advanced  state  of  Medical  Evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject of  poisoning  with  arsenic.  The  deceased  was  confined  on 
Wednesday;  she  was  doing  well,  and  rapidly  improving  on 
Thursday,  when  she  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  in  the 
evening,  after  drinking  some  chocolate.  Some  mint  tea,  also 
drugged  with  arsenic  was  now  administered.  The  vomiting  con- 
tinued, with  violent  pain,  particularly  in  the  stomach,  intense 
thirst,  until  she  finally  sunk  and  died.  On  dissection,  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  were  found  highly  inflamed,  and  easily  separable ; 
the  intestines  were  also  inflamed ;  the  bram  turgid,  and  the  right 
and  lefl  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart  each  filled  with  blood. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  examined  with  the  usual  tests^ 
and  gave  complete  indications  of  arsenic.  The  process  of  reduc* 
tion  was  also  performed.  Drs.  Dougal,  Kittoe  and  Ludwig 
were  the  medical  witnesses,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  great 
credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  the  profession  they  so  ably 
r^resented.    The  prisoner  ultimately  confessed  the  crima 

THE  PEOPLE  V.  JAMES  E.  ELDRIDGE,  New  To^ 

James  E.  Eldridge  was  tried,  December,  1857,  for  the  murder 
of  Sarah  Jane  Gould,  St  Lawrence  Oyer  and  Terminer,  New 
York.  The  case  is  still  pending  on  a  writ  of  error.  The  defend- 
ant was  convicted  and  sentenced  by  Judge  James. 

Dr.  Ira  Gibson  testified  on  the  trial,  that  he  visited  the  deceased 


00  the  20th  of  May,  found  her  vomitii^,  distress  in  the  stomac 
with  tiurst ;  Tomited  every  ten  or  fifieeQ  miDutes ;  complaiaed  o! 
bonuDg  seosatioD  in  the  stomach.  Next  day  "  her  stomach  f 
ts  if  it  was  burning  ap,"  thirst  esoes^ve ;  vomited  once  an  hoi 
On  Thursday  moruing  was  a  little  better,  aot  quite  so  mu 
burning  in  the  stomach,  worse  in  the  evening ;  severe  palpitati 
of  the  heart,  hurried  breathing;  and  on  Friday  her  Bymptoi 
were  worse,  vomitings  more  frequent,  more  pain,  brenthing  ^{ 
calt  Saturday  morning,  nervous  system  much  excited,  extrei 
ties  cold.  She  died  Saturday  aflernoon.  Made  a  post  morb 
examination  with  Dr.  Paddock,  soon  after  death.  There  was  b 
little  ulceration.  The  stomach  and  aterus  were  taken  out  1 
indications  of  disease,  except  a  little  congestion  of  the  lunj 
Kg  natural  disease  that  would  account  for  her  death.  The  c 
oeosed  was  pregnant,  advanced  six  or  dght  weeks.  Never  h 
any  acquaintance  with  the  efTect  of  arsenio  upon  the  systt 
before  this  case. 

It  was  supposed  the  prisoner  also  took  arsenic,  soon  afl 
BUspicioQ  rested  on  him.  Dr.  Gibson  testified,  that  on  t 
morning  of  the  7th,  the  day  at^r  the  post  mortem  examinatia 
be  called  to  see  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  said  he  was  tiken 
tiie  night  nith  slckoess  at  the  stomach.  Took  up  a  tambi 
dtting  by  him  in  which  there  was  some  white  powder  adheiii 
to  the  inner  surface  of  it;  the  piisoner  said  he  did  not  knc 
what  it  was,  that  there  mu.st  have  been  something  in  it  when 
was  given  to  him.  Scraped  off  some  of  the  powder,  threw 
upon  some  coals ;  it  went  up  in  a  white  smoke,  and  gave  off  ti 
odor  of  garhc.  The  prisoner  denied  having  taken  arsenic.  E 
complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  his  stomach,  was  rei 
thirsty,  and  vomited  frequently.  He  continued  very  sick  f 
more  than  a  week.  His  symptoms  were  very  much  like  Ukr 
attending  the  deceased. 

Drs.  Joseph  Ripley  and  W.  A.  Paddock  were  present  at  Q 
post  mortem,  and  corroborated  Dr.  Gibson. 

Dr.  E  N.  Sherman  testified,  that  he  had  bestowed  some  littl 
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attention  to  analytical  chemistiy  and  the  detection  of  poisons  in 
the  human  system.  Examined  the  body  of  the  deceased  at  the 
request  of  the  District  Attorney  and  the  court  Went  to  Louis- 
ville for  that  purpose  and  had  the  body  disinterred.  No  bad 
odor.  No  incipient  signs  of  decomposition  of  the  skin.  Neither 
the  large  or  small  intestines  were  distended,  but  appeared  on 
their  upper  sur&ce  like  parchment,  or  as  if  they  had  been  eicposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  No  appearance  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  except  slight  traces  in  the  duodenum.  No  peri- 
toned  inflammation;  found  the  stomach  and  uterus  had  been 
removed  at  a  previous  post  mortem  examination.  Removed  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  liver,  heart,  spleen  kidneys,  lungs  and  bladder. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  jar  said  to  contain  the  stomach  and  uterus 
of  the  deceased,  all  of  which  he  took  away.  He  also  took  above 
two  ounces  of  what  purported  to  be  Dr.  Rogers^  Syrup  of  Tar, 
of  which  the  deceased  had  been  taking.  Ho  purchased  another 
bottle  of  the  same  with  the  seal  unbroken.  For  ten  or  twelve  day  s. 
Dr.  Sherman,  assisted  by  Dr.  Page^  was  engaged  in  the  analyds 
of  these  several  parts.  Having  nothing  but  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body,  these  were  reduced  to  a  soluble  condition  by  boiling  them  in 
distilled  water  and  hydrocloric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel.  Reinsch's 
test  was  applied,  when  he  obtained  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 
shape  of  crystals  of  the  oxide  of  that  metal.  To  a  littie  distilled 
water,  he  added  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution, 
and  applied  to  it  the  same  test,  but  got  only  fidnt  indications  of 
its  presence.  Then  took  three-hundredths  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
in  solution,  and  submitted  it  to  the  same  test,  and  got  more 
marked  results.  Took  six-hundredths,  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  and 
submitted  it  to  Reinsch^s  test,  and  got  still  more  marked  evi- 
dence of  arsenic,  but  not  so  evident  as  the  first  from  part  of  the 
liver.  Found  arsenic  by  the  same  test  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, intestines,  heart  and  stomach.  From  the  copper  test  got  a 
rich  green  precipitate,  so  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  arsenite 
of  copper.    The  Liverwort  and  Tar,  of  which  the  deceased  par- 
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thought  of  any  criminal  agency  connected  with  it.  The  deceased 
lay  in  her  grave  a  twelvemonth,  when  circumstances  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  of  her  death. 

It  seemed  that  the  prisoner  had  a  motive  in  relieving  himself 
of  his  wife,  which  was^  she  was  several  years  older  than  him- 
self and  his  treatment  of  her  was  unkind  and  crueL  He  wished 
to  marry  a  younger  lady.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  prisoner 
purchased  arsenic  before  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  there  was  evi* 
dence  that  he  administered  it  to  her.  The  symptoms  attending 
the  sickness  were  those  of  arsenical  poisoning.  When  a  physician 
was  called  and  had  complete  charge  of  the  patient,  she  grew 
better,  when  Stephens  was  with  her  and  gave  the  medicine  she 
grew  worse.  The  prisoner  remained  with  her  all  day  on  the  22d 
of  September,  giving  her  medicine,  until  at  three  o^clock  next 
morning,  when  she  died. 

This  case,  more  forcibly  perhaps  than  any  other  ever  tried  in 
this  country,  illustrates  the  advancement  of  science  of  late  years, 
by  which  the  mute  body  of  a  deceased  person  can  be  brought 
forth  after  resting  a  long  time  in  the  grave,  and  with  powerful 
eloquence  tell  the  story  of  its  own  death.  It  is  also  distinguished 
for  the  great  ability  of  the  Medical  Evidence,  especially  that  of 
Prof  Doremus,  of  whom  Mr.  Ashmead,  although  for  the  defense, 
said :  ^  I  would  also  state  that  I  have  seldom  seen  so  able  a  man 
as  Dr.  Doremus,  who  so  thoroughly  understood  his  profession, 
and  I  feel  proud  that  we  have  such  a  man  among  us;  and  I 
believe,  from  tlie  ability  he  has  displayed,  that  his  name  must  at 
all  times  be  recalled  at  the  side  of  Orfila  and  the  other  great 
chemists  of  the  world.^'  The  counsel,  for  both  the  pro:>ecutioii 
and  the  defense  were  able,  and  there  wsis  never  a  more  complete 
vindication  of  the  profession  of  medicine  than  in  this  case. 

We  shall  only  give  the  Medico-legal  aspects  of  the  case. 

It  was  in  evidence  that  Stephens  gave  to  his  wife  apples  and 
oiangesy  after  eating  which,  she  always  vomited.  The  counsel  for 
tiie  State  asked  the  witness  ^^  What  more  did  Mr.  Stephens  do  to 
the  orange  beside  cutting  it  up  ?''    Objected  to  as  leading ;  but 
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the  court  allowed  it  to  be  asked  in  this  form :  ^  What  was  doi 
to  that  orange  ?'*  The  answer  was :  ^  He  first  peeled  it,  then  c 
it  up,  then  put  sugar  on  it,  and  gave  it  to  my  aunt;  my  an 
compkiined  of  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  vomiting;  said  si 
felt  as  if  there  was  a  ball  of  fire  in  her  stomach,  and  if  she  cou 
only  get  that  out  she  would  feel  better;  once  at  dinner  l\ 
Stephens  put  some  rice  on  a  plate  and  took  it  to  my  aunt^  wl 
was  in  be<l ;  he  put  white  sugar  on  the  rice ;  the  sugar  was  stan 
ing  on  tlie  table ;  she  commenced  eating  it,  and  Mr.  Stephe 
went  out ;  witness  soon  after  went  into  the  room  and  ate  soi 
of  the  rice." 

Counsel  for  defense  objected  to  evidence  as  to  the  efiect  of  tb 
rice  upon  the  witness,  but  the  objection  was  overruled. 

^^  In  a  few  minutes  after  eating  the  rice  witnesses  head  gn 
dizzy,  and  she  went  to  her  room  and  commenced  vomiting 
when  she  left  the  room  her  aunt  was  vomiting ;  witness  contioat 
to  vomit  freely  until  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock ;  her  aunt  can 
iuU)  witness's  room,  and  sjiid  that  Belk,  (the  little  girl,)  h 
eaten  of  the  rice  and  was  vomiting,  and  she  would  send  for  31 
Stephens." 

This  evidence  was  agfiin  strenuously  objected  to  by  defense. 

As  to  the  symptoms  attending  the  cise,  this  witness  sail 
"  Stephens  gave  her  aunt  teji,  lager  beer,  bmndy,  porter,  ale,  mii 
water,  collee  and  lemonade ;  deceased  fii-st  complained  of  n 
spots  belbre  her  eyes,  and  dizziness  in  her  head,  and  then  d 
complained  of  a  heat  in  her  chest;  she  thought  it  was  her  lungs 
this  was  a  few  days  after  she  was  taken  sick ;  deceased  did  m 
complain  of  pain;  she  said  there  was  a  burning  pain  or  ballc 
fire,  in  her  chest;  it  grew  woree  each  day;  this  was  after  B 
Cailnius  called,  about  two  or  three  days;  deceased  did  not  vom 
much  at  first ;  the  color  of  the  matter  vomited  wjis  at  first  y< 
low ;  witness  desired  to  correct  her  statement  in  regard  to  tl 
word  *  i)ain ;'  that  her  aunt  always  said  she  had  a  burning  in  tl 
chest  like  a  ball  of  fire ;  the  vomited  matter  continued  yelloi^i 
for  some  days,  and  when  it  changed,  it  became  a  dark  color,  ai 
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seemed  darker  each  time  till  she  died ;  deceased  had  a  running 
at  her  mouth,  and  remarked  that  she  could  not  get  her  mouth 
dean ;  she  wiped  it  with  her  handkerchief;  deceased  was  always 
thirsty ;  two  or  three  days  prior  to  her  death,  a  great  chatige 
came  over  her  countenance;  she  seemed  yery  languid  and 
anxious,  and  her  eyes  sank  considerably,  and  she  did  not  answer 
questions  readily ;  the  second  day  after  Dr.  Cadmus  called,  she 
hid  in  bed  a  part  of  the  day ;  her  limbs  became  weak,  and  her 
hands  numb ;  her  1^  and  feet  were  swollen ;  they  b^an  to  swell 
a  day  or  two  before  she  died ;  she  said  her  feet  were  cold,  and 
she  asked  witness  to  put  something  to  warm  them;  she  was  con- 
stantly throwing  her  arms  about  the  bed,  catching  hold  of  some- 
thing ;  her  lips  were  swollen ;  her  face  was  redder  than  usual ; 
otherwise  did  not  notice  the  color  of  her  skin ;  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  when  diarrhea  sat  in,  were  d.irk,  and  very  oilon- 
fflve;  they  continued  until  she  died ;  there  was  also  a  suppression 
of  urine ;  witness  learned  of  this  about  a  week  before  she  dietl ;  it 
continued  until  she  died ;  deceased  complained  of  pain  in  connec- 
tion with  this ;  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  were  also  attended 
with  severe  pain." 

Medical  Testimoky. — Dr.  James  R,  Wood  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  assistant  District  Attorney,  who  conducted  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  as  rcspccterl  the  medical  testimony.  Tho 
witness  testified  that  he  was  a  physiciiin  and  surgeon,  residing  at 
No.  2  Ining-place ;  made  a  post  mortem  examination  on  the  24th 
September,  1858,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Doremus,  and  his  jis^istant, 
the  coroner,  the  director  of  the  hospital  museum,  Dr.  Wood- 
wanl,  and  several  others;  made  the  post  mortem  exam'nation  of 
a  female  which  he  caased  to  be  taken  from  a  cofiin,  on  the  plate 
of  which  was  the  inscription:  '* Sophia  Stephens.  Died  23(1 
Sept,  1857.  Aged  46  years."  "The  Misses  Bell  were  not  in 
the  room;  caused  the  body  to  be  removed  by  his  assi^famt  in  the 
hospital,  and  by  his  effort;  and  that  of  the  witness,  it  was  removed 
without  dismemberment;  found  the  skin  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body  of  a  yellow  dirty  color,  in  a  remarkable  state  of 


fWHin&ia,  Toy  ittk  SSeat^  &vm  a  body  whiofa  had  neeo 
iU;  it  b^  Mt  ttevdk,  mi  mm  jiamp  and  iiiU;  tii»  &oe  a 
tflaif  ftthadaadthi  aatariv  purtio*  oT  the  aoalp  were  is 
■iflMceA  itate  of  (lenafaeiCiM,  vfaiob  vbb  aooooated  for  by  \ 
MOi^  if  8^  ia  tke  rtaaMth;  -"*— ^"■*  tbs  poetwior  portioD 
Ika  My,  wUA  mm  ia  th»  mbk  good  state  of  preservation,  i 
Opt  te  ikoQ,  atMb  «•■  daowniUBwi;  opeoed  Uhi  body  Gram  I 
rtww  III  Aepoti^  wh—  pseacaped;  Has  l»etighfc  into  Yj 
pvftioQ  «f  Uh  iT«r,  the  stMnscb^  a  portioD  of  i 
•aiea  sad  the  OMartna;  ^  Unff  atamaA  sad  eolon  wen  ii 
laaarkBUe  stela  of  pneemtiDa;  the  OMcntum  was  well  p 
BBmd  aad  loaded  with  fiit;  Am  woe  as  benlthy  and  u « 
prwoTTod  as  the  apeeinMBB  m  the  tnu^um ;  the  other  visceis 
tin  ibdcmeB  were  also  appaiestly  beeltfay  and  w^  presenre 
then  pBDoeeded  to  remoTe  the  risc^ra  of  the  abdomen,  fi»t 
appfyiig  a  Bg>tiire  roatkt  the  cardial  orifice  of  the  stomach 
the  left,  wlucfa  nwioTed  the  food  from  the  sesophagus,  and  al 
the  orifice  to  the  right  where  the  food  paBses,  this  waa  handed 
Dr.  Doremus,  aod  pbced  in  a  vtaed  prepared  Sot  thai  paipoE 
then  remoTed  a  portion  of  the  liver,  gall,  and  bladder  aod  ioti 
tiaes,  which  were  also  placed  iu  a  prepared  Teseei ;  the  inteetiii 
were  examined,  and  the  internal  lining  found  in  a  reinarkal 
of  preservation,  and  but  Uttle  in  their  cavity ;  the  Ion 
part  (^  the  large  intestines,  the  rectum  and  colon  had  their  iatf 
nal  snr&oe  reddened ;  beyond  this  there  was  nothing  remarkabl 
this  indicated  congestion  or  probaby  iutkmniatioD  of  the  pail 
ttie  other  viscera,  a  portion  ol'  the  small  iDtestines,  kidneys  ai 
Qtenis,  were  given  to  Dr.  Doremus ;  the  cavity  of  the  belly  «i 
tained  notbiug  but  two  or  tbree  ounces  of  oily  material,  which  bi 
percolated  through  the  tissues,  which  were  all  loaded  with  & 
the  examination  was  made  without  cutting  into  the  cavity  ( 
the  thorax ;  this  was  next  examined,  and  the  visoera  were  wo 
derfUlly  well  preserved;  the  lungs  and  heart  were  in  a  remar 
state  of  preservation ;  the  other  tissues,  (the  pleura  and 
were  very  dry,  aod  no  moisture  on  them ;  thrai 
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Qzamine  the  head  and  &ce  by  leqaest  of  parties  present^  who 
had  said  there  was  a  scar  or  bnuse  at  the  tintie  of  death,  but  the 
free  was  so  &i  decomposed  that  nothing  was  discovered ;  the 
biain  was  next  examined,  but  was  very  much  decomposed,  and 
a  portion  was  ^en  to  Dr.  Doremns ;  on  another  occasion  the 
muscular  tissues  were  examined,  and  they  had  not  lost  their 
coloring  matter,  but  were  still  red,  and  were  as  well  preserved  as 
many  bodies  that  were  seen  now-Srdays  in  the  dissecting-rooms 
of  country  coll^e&  The  shroud  and  the  napkin  which  were 
placed  about  the  natus  and  vulva  were  preserved  by  Dr.  Dore- 
mus,  as  was  also  some  cotton  found  in  the  mouth;  examined 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  at  Dr.  Doremus's  house ; 
it  was  shrunken  and  harder  than  natural;  there  were  large 
veins  crossing  over  the  stomach;  there  was  no  redness  except 
what  was  noticed ;  the  veins  looked  as  if  they  were  over  dis- 
tended or  enlarged ;  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  unusu- 
ally small,  only  about  a  tablespoonful  of  brownish  matter ;  there 
was  a  peculiar  odor  fix)m  the  body,  but  it  was  not  that  of  a 
decomposed  body;  the  odor  was  unlike  what  witaiess  smelled 
before,  because  bodies  preserved  for  dissection  were  preserved 
in  alcohol." 

Dr.  Robert  Ogden  Doremus  testified  that  he  was  a  professor 
of  chemistry,  and  was  present  at  Bellevue  Hospital  when  Dr. 
Wood  made  a  post  mortem  examination,  on  Friday,  24th  Septem- 
ber, 1858 ;  one  of  his  assistants,  Dr.  Zincker,  was  also  present ; 
^Dr.  Wood  made  a  post  mortem  examination  of  a  female  after  she 
had  been  recognized  by  two  ladies,  (the  Misses  Bell,)  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  coroner ;  the  body  was  removed  from  a  coffin  on 
which  was  the  inscription  testiBed  to  by  Dr.  Wood ;  received  from 
Dr.  Wood  the  stomach,  which  had  been  previously  tied  at  the 
cardiac  and  paloric  orifices,  a  part  of  the  liver,  the  g&U  bladder, 
the  kidneys,  the  pancreas,  uterus,  bladder,  small  and  large  intes- 
tines^ with  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  a  part  of  the  brain, 
some  oily  material,  together  with  the  napkins;  these  portions 

were  placed  in  new  and  dean  glass  jars^  and  conveyed  to  his 
88 
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pxiYBte  laboiatoijy  where  they  wete  chenuodly  analysed ; 
was  fooDd;  several  portions  of  tiie  liyer,  varyu^g  from  two  1 
dght  onnces^  were  cut  in  very  fine  pteoes^  and  then  heated  b 
various  chemical  substsnces^  soch  as  pore  hydzoGhkmo  and  m 
I^urio  addSy  hydrochloric  with  chloride  of  potash^  ddoriae  aa 
various  gases. 

Witness  explained  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  appen 
tua  He  illustrated  by  the  diarts  and  diagmins;  these  were  pn 
pared  ibr  Marshall's  apparatus^  consisting  of  a  bottle^  in  iriuc 
anc,  water  and  hydrochloric  add  were  nsed ;  this  was  in  ordi 
to  set  free  gas,  wUch  was  ignited ;  after  testing  these  gasefl^  11 
suspected  liquid  was  introduced,  and  Marshall's  appaiatos  eo 
ployed  in  the  following  way :  If  arsenic  be  introduced  in  a  ce 
tain  form,  it  formed  a  gas  known  as  arseniated  hydrogen ;  th 
was  inflammable ;  tiie  mode  of  ascertaining  if  araenic  was  assoc 
ated  with  hydrogen,  was  by  placing  a  cold  piece  of  glaas  ow 
the  flame,  when,  if  arsenic  be  present^  a  white  crystalline  powdc 
was  obtained. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  stains  on  the  glass  tab 
some  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  others  of  a  dark  appearance ;  wi 
ness  never  having  met  these  stains  before,  but  suspecting  tb 
yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  present,  the  experiment  wi 
tried  at  the  New  York  Medical  College,  and  the  sulphur  wi 
divided  from  the  arsenic,  but  as  the  traces  were  so  iaint^  fli 
chemists  arranged  a  three  necked  bottle,  in  which  pure  oxygs 
was  placed,  and  dried  by  passing  through  a  tube  contaimni 
chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  oxygen  made  its  appearance  i 
the  extremity ;  the  sulphur  obtained  was  found  to  exhibit  one  a 
the  properties  of  sulphuric  of  arsenic ;  the  arsenic,  or  arsenioo 
acid,  (which  was  white,)  was  dissolved  in  water,  tested  with  i 
solution  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver,  and  produced  a  ydloi 
predpitate,  the  arsenite  of  silver,  which  dissolved  in  anraKmii 
another  portion  of  the  dissolved  white  precipitate  was  tested  witi 
the  ammonia-sulphato  of  copper,  yielding  a  predpitate  of  arsenk 
known  as  Shidd^s  green,  which  dissolved  in  ammonia ;  anoth« 
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portion  was  tested  with  sulpharetted  hydrogen,  yidding  a  yeUow 
precipitate,  which  also  dissolyed  in  ammonia.  The  proofe  of 
arsenic  were  as  follows : 

1.  Yellow  in  color. 

2.  It  volatilized  when  heat  was  applied. 

3.  It  oxydized  into  solphuret  of  arsenic  and  arsenic  add. 

4.  It  dissolyed  in  water. 

5.  It  }aelded  a  precipitate  which  dissolved  in  ammonia. 

6.  It  gave  the  characteristic  to  green  precipitate,  whidi 

7.  Dissolved  in  ammonia. 

8.  It  yielded  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 

9.  Dissolved  in  excessive  ammonia. 

There,  was  no  substance  but  arsenic  known  to  chemists  by 
which  such  results  could  be  produced ;  these  results  were  from 
the  liver  and  kidneys ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  examined 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wood,  Drs.  Budd,  2iincker  and  witness ; 
the  stomach  contained  a  tablespoonful  of  a  brownish  mass^  re* 
aembling  coffee  grounds,  which  were  retained  for  examination; 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  tested  by  hot  distilled  water 
«nd  hydrochloric  acid,  and  Marshall's  apparatus,  and  jdelded  no 
stain,  beyond  what  was  found  on  the  heated  coil ;  this  was  an 
Uidication  that  no  arsenic  existed  in  these  contents ;  it  was  also 
tested  for  opium,  without  hope  of  success,  because  the  profesdon 
have  yet  to  learn  that  opium  can  be  found  after  so  long  a  period ; 
ilie  liquid  produced  from  the  contents  of  the  intestines  was  intro* 
dnced,  and  yellow  stains  found,  which  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
ilie  presence  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  they  have  since  been  oxy- 
dised,  and  correspond  to  the  liquid  chemical  test  of  arsenic ;  the 
white  crystalline  precipitate  found  was  also  examined  by  the 
microscope,  and  showed  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid;  the 
quantity  taken  from  the  intestines  was  scarcely  half  a  teaspoonfiiL 

Witness  described  the  process  by  which  he  tested  the  viscera ; 
he  next  presented  the  various  tubes  and  glasses  on  which  the 
black  metallic  and  yellow  stains  appeared,  and  explained  the 
tests  which  were  used  to  distinguish  the  black  metallic  arsenio 
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from  antimony,  which  simulated  the  appearance  of  the  forme 
He  next  alluded  to  a  statement  in  the  coroner's  rq)orty  to  ti 
effect  that  he  had  not  observed  such  yellowish  stains  before,  m 
heard  of  them ;  but  he  had  since  seen  a  foot-note  in  a  chemic 
work,  which  showed  that  in  such  stains  iliere  would  be  fimi 
black  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  and  lastly,  sulpburet  of  arseni 
combined. 

He  then  described  the  process  pursued  with  ten  ounces  ( 
the  muscular  and  adipose  tissues,  until  a  powder  was  obtaine 
which  was  tested  by  aqua  regia,  and  by  means  of  Marshall 
apparatus  a  metallic  stain  was  found.  Some  foar  pounc 
and  four  ounces  of  the  same  were  treated  with  strong  hydn 
chloric  acid,  etc.,  and  other  stains  were  found,  firom  whic 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  procured;  this  was  oxydized  wit 
nitric  acid,  neutralized  by  soda,  and  then  treated  with  nitnl 
of  soda,  and  after  other  tests  a  dark  stain  appeared  beyond  tli 
heated  coil ;  oxygen  being  passed  through,  seven-eighths  of  tl 
stain  was  oxydized,  and  white  arsenious  acid  was  found,  wbicl 
being  also  tested  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  coppe 
produced  the  stains  which  attended  upon  such  tests ;  one-eighfi 
of  the  stain  was  kept  for  any  further  tests  if  found  necessai] 
Wherever  the  metallic  arsenic  was  heated  and  oxydized,  the  chai 
acteristic  garlic  odor  thereof  was  recognized,  not  only  by  bin 
self  and  assistants,  but  by  persons  present  who  did  not  expec 
such  odor.  When  examining  the  pieces  of  kidney  and  liver  ala 
the  black  stains  were  obtained  upon  pieces  of  porcelain;  tbi 
had  been  considered  a  true  indication  of  the  presence  of  arsenic 
but  as  other  substances,  (antimony  for  instance,)  would  ^ve  oa 
a  similar  stain,  the  one  in  question  was  tested  by  hydochlorid< 
of  soda,  and  dissolved,  which  antimony  will  not  do  by  the  same 
Some  of  the  bones  were  also  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  antJ 
they  dissolved,  the  lime  was  removed,  and  sulphuretted  arsemi 
found  by  the  test  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  subsequently  became 
on  being  tested,  arsenious  acid,  or  arsenic ;  the  octah^ral  ciy& 
tals  were  seen  and  could  still  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  Sabs^ 
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qaent  to  the  coroner's  report,  about  two  pounds  and  two  ounces 
of  the  muscular  tissue  were  tested  chemically  in  a  special  labor- 
atory, whose  doors,  windows,  eta,  were  locked  and  sealed  when 
leaving,  and  the  seals  examined  on  returning,  so  that  no  person 
oould  enter,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  but  Dr. 
K  L.  Budd  and  witness.  This  process  was  described  at  great 
length,  the  result  being  the  discoyery  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
The  skin  and  a  portion  of  the  adipose  tissue  were  treated  in  the 
same  room,  where  the  usual  safeguards  were  used ;  this  process 
was  also  described ;  it  lasted  about  one  hundred  and  fifly-two 
hours,  and,  having  been  prepared  by  Wooler's  process  for  Marsh's 
apparatus,  the  black  stain,  indicating  the  presence  of  arsenic,  was 
discovered,  which,  bmng  oxydized,  was  converted  into  arsenious 
add ;  another  portion  being  oxydized,  and  tested,  proved  to  be 
metallic  arsenic ;  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  was  next  dis- 
solved and  treated  by  Wrensoh's  process,  when  it  produced  the 
Uack  metallic  arsenic. 

The  witness  said  that  he  had  not  mentioned  all  his  experi- 
ments, for  himself  and  assistant  had  been  employed  thereon 
almost  incessantly  since  the  day  the  body  came  into  his  charge, 
ap  to  the  present  time.  Estimated  the  amount  of  arsenic 
found  at  about  two  grains ;  should  estimate  that  there  was  loss 
of  the  metal  in  Hie  process ;  if  one  should  examine  a  body, 
and  tliere  was  an  ounce,  or  half  an  ounce,  the  loss  would 
be  small,  but  when  there  would  be  only  six  grains  or  so,  in  a 
large  body,  which  should  be  subjected  to  all  these  processes, 
unquestionably  a  great  portion  would  be  lost ;  it  was  very  difll- 
cult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  body,  yet,  on 
consultation  with  his  assistants,  he  thought  that  firom  four  to  six 
grains  were  in  the  body ;  all  the  articles  used  in  the  investigation 
were  new,  and  purchased  for  the  purpose  that  there  might  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  arsenic  being  thus  introduced,  and  all  other  articles 
used  in  it  were  tested  to  ascertain  if  there  were  arsenic  in  them. 
We  removed  portions  from  the  different  parts  of  the  coffin  and 
shroud ;  they  were  tested  and  found  to  contain  no  arsenic ;  three 
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flamples  of  the  soil  abcmt  the  coifin  was  also  sobjected  to  an 
Qxaminatioii  in  different  ways  with  no  result ;  before  abeoiptMm 
in  the  body,  arsenic  may  be  removed  by  vomiting  o^  evacuation; 
after  absorption,  it  is  removed  nindly  from  the  qrstem  thnxf^ 
the  kidneys ;  the  removal  b^an  in  twenty-fout  hooray  witneB 
took  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  aisenic  three  times  in  a  day; 
the  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  was  examined  by  WalkiE^t 
method,  and  metallic  arsenic  obtained;  believed  tiiat  arsenic  cEd 
not  exist  as  a  natural  constituent  of  the  human  body ;  he  believed 
this  because  chmiistry  had  not  detected  it»  e^o^t  in  cases  when 
there  was  known  to  have  been  poisoning  by  arsenic 

At  the  request  of  the  court,  witness  expliuned  the  diflfKOM 
between  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  add,  salphurei^  and  Aa 
other  forms  of  arsenia  A  &tal  dose  of  arsenic  was  varioody 
estimated  at  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  four  grains;  the  amofflit 
required  would  depend  upon  the  manner  and  form  ^veii,aiid 
other  circumstances,  which  the  witness  detailed.  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Stephens,  arsenic  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  hige 
and  small  intestines,  throughout  the  viscera,  in  the  adipose  and 
muscular  tissues,  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  bones ;  the  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning  in  the  human  body  varied  in  accordaooe 
with  the  circumstances,  most  commonly  vomiting,  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  almost  unifomily  described  as  a  burning  pain, 
pain  in  the  throat,  were  the  symptoms ;  it  might  also  attack  tin 
nervous  system ;  in  one  case,  instant  death  had  been  produced; 
it  might  produce  diarrhea,  though  not  always ;  it  might  prodooe 
swelling  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  peculiarly  anxious  appearanoe 
of  the  countenance ;  death  commonly  ensues  by  the  person  being 
in  a  state  of  collapse ;  witness  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  ob- 
servation, from  the  statements  of  standard  authors,  and  from 
the  analysis  of  two  hundred  cases  of  poisoning,  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee.  Witness  exhibited  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Lee 
in  tabular  statement  In  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  the  urine 
was  scanty,  and  sometimes  suppressed;  the  feces  were  usually 
soft,  with  a  fetid  odor." 
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WDUam  Detnund,  M.  JX,  sworn. — ^^Wiiaiefis  mus  a  pbysiciaB 
tnd  auxgeoDy  and  had  beoi  between  thirty  and  forty-nine  yeai% 
and  was  fonneriy  piofimor  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New 
York  Uniyersity ;  was  fioniliar  with  sjrmptoms  of  aisenioal  poi- 
aoniqg;  they  yaried  with  tiie  amount  <^  the  dose^  Uie  condition 
of  the  system^  and  other  oircumatuicesy  which  they  could  not 
qipreciatei ;  those  which  were  ahpost  invariably  found  were  fini^ 
vomiting  of  the  contents^  afterwaid  freaked  with  blood,  an  intense 
baming  pain,  b^inning  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  proceeding 
downward,  making  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  painful;  descended 
pometimeB  to  the  anus,  and  ascended  to  the  throat  sometimea; 
the  bumiqg  pain  was  unqurachaUe;  they  had  also  diarrhea, 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  ai^  anxious  face  and  sunken  eye^ 
and  in  rare  eases  a  brilliant  look  of  the  eye^  ezceesiYe  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers,  the  pulse  quick  and  feeMe^  and  the  limbs  <rfien 
paralyzed;  the  extremities  became  numb;  the  urine  was  in  most 
eases  very  scanty,  of  a  high  color,  and  was  sometimes  entirely 
suppressed ;  the  mind  was  generally  finee^  and  in  rare  cases  was 
ikfsre  delirium ;  this  was  to  be  remarked,  because  in  other  diseases 
having  similar  symptoms  there  was  delirium ;  there  was  parafysis 
generally,  but  in  some  cases  convulsions ;  witness  had  not  men- 
tioned all  the  symptoms  which  might  occur  in  cases  oi  arsenical 
pcMSoning,  but  had  confined  himself  to  those  which  were  the 
ordinary  ^mptoms. 

The  wibiees  described  the  piun  tdi  by  persons  poisoned  by 
arsenic  to  be  a  fiery  pain  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extending 
npward,  with  a  sore  mouth  and  lips,  and  extending  downward  to 
the  orifice  of  the  anus,  so  as  to  make  the  evacuation  painfiiL  In 
cases  where  death  follows  in  a  few  days  afler  a  large  dose  being 
taken,  the  eyes  might  ^ther  have  a  wild,  brilliant  appearance^  or 
be  sunk  deeply  in  the  head,  and  firequently  iigected  with  blood ; 
but  in  cases  which  were  not  so  immediately  &tal,  and  where  death 
occurred  in  a  week  or  two  after  rq;yeated  doses,  the  eyes  were  apt 
to  be  swollen ;  in  the  slower  cases  there  is  fi*equently  edematous 
swelling  of  the  lids,  with  pain  in  the  eyes;  at  firsts  the  color  of 
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the  Yomited  matter  wonld  dqpend  much  on  the  oontents  of  th 
fltomach,  but  after  the  stomach  was  emptied  then  the  color  wool 
depend  on  the  secretions,  and  the  ejected  masses  would  be  yelloi 
with  Bpota  or  streaks  of  blood;  if  there  were  a  great  deal  o 
blood  it  might  be  much  darker;  the  vomited  matter  mig^t  i 
times  be  of  the  color  of  coffee  grounds;  the  patients  are  y«r 
frequently  exceedingly  restless^  tossing  their  arms  and  hand 
about ;  very  frequently  there  is  numbness  and  loss  of  senaatifli 
also  paralysis  or  convulsive  twitchings,  showing  that  the  nervs 
are  affected ;  the  manner  of  death  varies  according  to  the  qou 
tity  taken ;  in  most  cases  it  occurs  under  collapse  (cold,  clamm; 
skin,  weak  pulse,  eta;)  at  times  there  is  great  lethaigy  wha 
death  approaches;  great  prostration  is  noticeable  through  ifa 
whole  course  of  the  disease ;  laudanum  produced  drowsiness  sik 
a  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  in  large  doses  becomes  smaller 
the  patient  becomes  drowsy,  and  before  death  may  have  codtq] 
sions,  together  with  coma ;  the  respiration  is  very  slow,  and  snoi 
iug, — a  loud  breathing,  that  can  be  heard ;  when  medical  mei 
give  over  two  drachms  at  a  time^  it  is  an  exceptional  case ;  thre 
and  a  half  ounces  between  nine  A.  M.  and  seven  P.  M^  wooli 
certainly  be  a  colossal  dose ;  when  arsenic  is  taken  in  snccessY 
small  doses  it  will  accumulate  in  the  body  more  rapidly  than  i 
would  be  thrown  out  again ;  it  is  removed  chiefly  by  the  kidneys 
and  begins  about  the  loins ;  but  within  twenty-four  hours  afte 
the  first  dose  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  removal  goe 
on  until  tiie  whole  of  the  arsenic  leaves  the  system,  provided  n 
new  doses  are  introduced;  arsenic  would  be  eliminated  mor 
rapidly  where  the  blood  and  all  the  functions  performed  thei 
active  duties,  than  when  they  move  slowly ;  the  dose  thus  sap 
posed,  must  be  a  very  small  one;  if  1-1 6th  of  a  grain  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  find  minute  particles,  but  in  three  days  arsenic  could  m 
be  found  after  one  dose. 

A  dose  of  arsenic  b^ns  with  1-1 6  tb  of  a  grain,  which  woolj 
be  given  only  twice  a  day,  and  then  the  patient  would  be  watched 
for  poisonous  symptoms,  which  occur  sometimes  after  such  dosefl^ 
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and  then  it  would  cease  to  be  medical;  the  e&cts  of  the  medici- 
nal  doses  of  arsenic  are  slow,  and  those  of  laudanum  very  n^nd; 
so  that  if  a  dose  of  arsenic  and  laudanum  be  given  at  <he  same 
time^  the  laudanum  would  be  mainly  noticed^  while  in  larger  doses 
ci  each  it  would  be  directly  the  reyerse^  and  the  doses  of  arsenic 
would  be  but  slightly  influenced  by  the  laudanum,  wUch  would 
in  a  measure  relieve  tiie  pains  and  partially  stop  the  vomiting  and 
dianrhea,  but  all  these  would  be  overpowered  by  the  arsenic ;  the 
post  mortem  appearances  of  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoningare  at  first 
negative;  thus,  if  death  occurred  rapidly  and  a  rent  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  they  would  not  go  further,  and  suspect  p(HSoning ; 
the}'  generally  find  a  slight  inflammation  extending  through  the 
intestines  firom  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  with  black  particles  under 
the  mucous  membrane  which  could  not  be  washed  off;  there 
might  be  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  the  intestines ;  in  looking  at 
these  spots  or  patches  by  the  microscope,  probably  blood  would 
be  found ;  had  not  much  experience  in  anatomical  matters,  but 
arsenic  is  a  preventive  of  putre&ction ;  in  a  great  many  cases, 
when  a  body  poisoned  by  arsenic  is  exhumed,  the  body  is  found 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  the  non-existence  of  those  post 
mortem  appearances  described  would  prove  nothing,  but  their 
existence  would  be  proof  positive;  witness  took  his  degree  at 
Gottengen,  in  Germany.  The  suppression  of  the  urine  would 
make  the  arsenic  more  rapidly  &tal/' 

Dr.  R  Fordyce  Barker,  examined  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  d^)Osed — 
^I  reside  at  No.  70  Union-place;  I  am  professor  of  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women,  in  New  York  Medical  Collie."  The 
witness  went  on  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  to 
be  vomiting,  nausea,  a  burning  in  the  throat,  commonly  called  by 
patients  ^^  a  ball  of  fire,''  gradually  extending  over  the  whole  abdo* 
men.  Professor  Barker  gave  testimony  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
Detmoid  as  to  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
add. 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Macready  resides  at  No.  8  Ninth  street ;  is 
one  of  the  viating  physicians  of  Bellevue ;  as  professor  of  tozi- 
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oology^  he  gave  lectures  on  the  subject  of  poisoiuDg  by  aisemc; 
the  witness  detailed  the  symptoms  which  aie  manifested  in  a  poi- 
son suffering  under  the  ei&cts  of  poison ;  the  testimony  waa^  in 
eflfect^  umilar  to  that  of  the  other  medical  witnesses. 

Ques. — ^What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  haman  system  of 
three  ounces  of  laudanum,  administered  between  a  period  of  ton 
hours  ?    (Objected  to,  and  objection  sustained.) 

Am. — The  effect  of  that  amount  of  laudanum  on  ninety-aiiie 
persons  out  of  one  hundred  would  be  that  the  pulse  would  beooM 
slow,  and  in  most  cases  the  dose  would  be  sufficient  to  piodooe 
death,  and  also  a  drowsiness  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  ti 
awaken  the  patient  Patients  suffering  from  lock-jaw,  hydrophobic 
etc^  wherever  there  is  acute  pain,  violent  purging  and  oertaii 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  large  doses  of  laudanom  can  be 
borne.  Never  knew  of  a  single  disease  or  a  combination  of  dis- 
eases which  would  produce  the  symptoms  named  in  the  joeBeot 
case.  Arsenic  is  not  a  natural  constituent  of  the  hnman  systen^ 
either  before  or  after  deatL  Would  call  a  poisonous  dose  of  aiae- 
nic  one  grain ;  it  would  produce  unpleasant  effects ;  there  was 
evidence  of  a  case  where  two  grains  had  produced  death. 

Alonson  S.  Jones,  physician,  gave  similar  testimony  as  to  the 
symptoms  on  a  patient  under  the  effects  of  poison ;  he  also  added 
that  the  disease  most  resembling  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  Aaiatie 
cholera;  there  was  no  Asiatic  cholera  in  this  city  in  1857 ;  the 
discharges  are  never  accompanied  with  blood  in  Asiatic  cholera ;  it 
does  occasionally  accompany  the  discharges  in  cases  of  poisoning; 
in  colic  the  pain  is  removed  by  pressure^  in  poisoning  it  is  ii»> 
Greased  by  pressura 

Ques. — If  you  found  in  a  human  body  two  grains  of  arsenic^ 
would  you  say  that  a  greater  amount  had  been  administered  ? 

Ans. — In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that;  a 
larger  amount  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  system,  be- 
cause arsenic  produces  vomiting,  and  more  or  less  must  be 
thrown  off 

Dr*  Adam  Zenker,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Medical  Gol- 
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lege;  atndied  chemistey  in  Gbrmany  under  Leibig  and  Wohkr^ 
and  given  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  poisons  during 
the  kst  eif^t  years;  sometimes  in  the  labovatory  they  pdson 
animals  with  aisenio  and  poisonous  gases;  sometimes  tiie  coro- 
ners sent  them  poisoned  stomachs  and  intestines  to  examine.  Dr. 
Zenker  assisted  in  the  post  mortem  enmination,  and  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Stq)hens,  and  testified  that  these 
investigations  were  conducted  with  great  care  and  caution,  as 
stated  hy  preceding  witnesses.  He  discovered  metallic  arsenic 
in  the  viscera  taken  from  the  body  of  Mrs.  Stephens  at  the  post 
mortem. 

Dr.  Bern  L.  Budd,  another  of  Dr.  Doremus's  assistants^  who 
had  pursued  the  practical  study  of  chemisby  for  seventeen  y  ean^ 
oorroboratod  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Doremus. 

On  Sunday,  October  3d,  he  went  to  Bellevue  Hospital  with 
Dr.  Doremus ;  separated  the  body  of  Mrs.  Stephens  from  the 
lower  extremities;  placed  the  whole  body  in  a  trunk  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  New  York  Medical  GoU^a  Then  the  soft  parts  wore 
removed  from  the  bones,  and  the  muscular  and  adipose  tissues 
and  the  skin  were  separated,  and  distinct  analyses  w^re  mada 
The  doors  of  the  laboratory  were  carefiiUy  secured  and  sealed. 
A  portion  of  the  tissues  were  analyzed  at  a  laboratory  expressly 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  Eighteenth  street 

Witness  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  processes  and 
the  precautions  used  to  insure  the  puriiy  of  the  materials  used. 
In  one  case,  being  unable  to  procure  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  it 

From  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  musoular  tissue,  scraped 
from  the  spine,  they  obtained,  by  a  separate  analyds,  one-twenty- 
aecond  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenia  Arsenic  was  also  obtained 
from  the  skin  and  bones,  and  from  urine  found  in  the  Uadder. 
Arsenic  does  not  exist  in  the  human  body ;  they  had  proved  this 
by  tiie  caiefrd  analysis  of  an  entire  human  body,  in  the  same 
Banner  in  which  they  examined  that  of  Mrs.  Stephens.  Had 
ttnoe  analysed  drugs  obtamed  from  Shipley  &  Vandcffhoo^  similar 
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to  those  prescribed  for  Mr&  Stq>hen8  by  her  phyaciaiuv  and 
they  obtained  no  aisema 

He  had  examined  the  sabject  of  arsenic-eating  said  to  prenul 
in  some  countries^  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  the 
fitbuloos  &ncy  of  travelers ;  the  standard  writers  aU  discredited 
it^  and  an  American  phyddan  who  had  traveled  in  Hungary  and 
Siyiia  had  recently  published  a  statement,  that  the  whole  stoiy  is 
without  foundation.  He  had  lately  analyzed  the  entire  ooflbi  of 
Mrs.  Stephens,  and  it  contained  no  arsenia  The  coflln-plate  wu 
exhibited  in  court" 

In  the  able  charge  of  Judge  Roosevelt  to  the  jury,  in  tUs 
case,  he  said  of  the  Medical  Evidence:  ^You  have  also  heard 
fix)m  the  lips  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  membeiB  of  the 
medical  profession, — all  agreeing  in  the  main  features  of  their 
testimony^ — ^what  are  the  effects  exhibited  before  death  when 
arsenic  has  been  taken  in  poisonous  quantities,  and  which  of  those 
effects  are  peculiar  to  that  one  cause.    On  these  statanenia^ 
wdghing  them  deliberately,  it  will  be  for  you  to  determine^  as  one 
of  the  steps  to  your  ultimate  conclusion,  whether  the  symptoms 
in  the  case  before  you  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  same  substanti- 
ally as  those  attendant  on  arsenious  poisoning.     Should  the  com- 
parison, after  the  most  careful  study  of  every  particular,  still 
leave  any  doubt  on  the  mind,  you  will  then  have  the  right,  and 
it  will  be  your  duty,  to  look  to  another,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  feature  in  this  most  remarkable  case.     Post  mortem 
examinations,  as  generally  understood,  are  dissections  of  the  body 
made  within  a  few  hours,  or,  at  furthest,  days,  after  the  death. 
In  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Stephens,  a  whole   ye^ir  had  elapsed 
She  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  1857,  and  was  exhumed  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1858.     This  long  period  of  interment,  so 
&tal  in  ordinary  cases  to  both  observation  and  experiment,  has 
furnished,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  to  establish  the  fiict  that  arsenious  poison,  howsoeyer 
and  by  whomsoever  administered,  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
death  in  question.    The  body  was  in  a  state  of  preservatioj),  to 
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be  dcconnted  for,  says  the  chemists^  by  the  known  action  of  arse- 
niCy  and  yielded,  under  the  operation  of  probably  the  most  perfect 
and  careful  analyas  ever  conducted  by  scientific  men,  a  suJDSdent 
quantity  of  the  poison  to  demonstrate  that  arsenic  had  been  taken 
into  the  system  before  death,  and  that  death  resulted  fix>m  it  I 
need  not  go  over  these  admirable  experiments,  which  so  wonder- 
fully illustrate  the  powers  of  science^  and  do  much  honor  to  Dr. 
Doremus  and  his  associates.  They  have  been  almost  repeated 
by  description  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  must  be  fresh  in 
your  recollection.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  them  candidly, 
and  to  give  them  as  on  a  question  of  life  and  death,  all  the  weight 
to  which,  in  your  deliberate  judgment,  making  due  allowance  for 
possible  error,  they  shall  seem  entitied." 

The  prisoner  was  conyicted ;  but  the  case  is  still  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  important  questions  of  law. 

The  forcing  report  of  the  most  interesting  case  of  aisenical 
poisoning  that  has  occurred  in  this  country,  is  not  as  complete 
as  we  would  desire.  We  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  report 
^en  to  the  daily  New  York  papers. 

The  leading  medical  witness.  Prof  Doremus,  received  from  the 
State,  we  understand,  $4,000,  for  his  chemical  analyffls  in  this 
case.  This  is  the  most  liberal  compensation  to  a  medical  witness^ 
on  record,  in  this  country ;  or,  perhaps,  any  other. 

The  very  able  argument  of  Mr.  Ashmead,  for  the  State,  has 
been  published,  and  occupies  ninety  pages,  octavo. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

roiSONING  67  STRYCHNIA. 

The  celebrated  Palmer  case,  in  England,  produced  ihiongfaoat 
the  whole  civilized  world  a  profound  alarm ;  illustrating  as  it  did| 
the  fact  that  strychiua,  in  the  hands  of  one  acquainted  with  its 
properties^  might  be  used  to  produce  death,  and  be  detected  only 
by  the  most  profound  skill  of  medical  men. 

The  first  case  upon  record,  of  importance,  where  strychnia  was 
used,  was  that  of  Miss  Abercromby,  who  was  poisoned  by  her 
brother-in-law  in  1830,  in  England.  So  crude  however  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  agent  at  that  time,  that  Wainright,  the  mu^ 
derer,  escaped  conviction,  although  there  is,  at  this  time,  no  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  judging  from  the  symptoms  that  attended  the  death 
of  Miss  Abercromby. 

Poisoning  by  this  article  is  constantly  becoming  more  frequent ; 
and  the  courts,  counsel,  and  medical  men,  will  doubtless  soon  have 
to  deal  with  it,  as  oflen  as  with  arsenic,  in  criminal  matters. 

Str}'chnia  is  an  alkaloid,  extracted  from  nux  vomica,  an  eastern 
drug.  It  has  not  been  much  known  and  used  as  a  poison,  except 
by  medical  men, — being  discovered  in  1818,  until  recently. 

TAYLOR'S  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  SYMPTOMS. 

The  pure  alkaloid. — Strychnia  is  a  white  crystalline  solid, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  dissolved  by  hot  rectified  spirit^ 
and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  by  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  by  slow 
evaporation  deposits  strychnia  in  well-formed  crystals.  1.  It 
crystallizes  in  lengthened  cuneiform  octahedra,  which  have  bemi 
described  as  four-sided  prisms,  and  in  flattened  prisms,  crossing 
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«eh  oihat  at  angles  of  60^.  2.  When  heated  on  platina-fifl 
m  mica,  it  metts^  and  burns  like  a  redn,  with  a  yellow  flame^ 
evolving  a  black  smoke.  When  heated  in  a  small  reduotioB-tabe^ 
aaunonia  is  one  of  the  produots  of  its  deoompoation.  3.  It  le* 
qoiies  7000  parts  of  cold  water  and  2500  of  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve it  It  is  thns  separated  and  known  fh»n  its  salts,  all  of 
which  are  very  soluMe  in  water.  4.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in 
potash,  ammonia,  or  any  alkali;  hence  an  alkali  gives  a  white  pva*- 
npitate  in  the  saline  solutions  of  strychnia,  when  they  are  not 
too  mxKk  diluted.  5.  It  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform.  6.  It  is 
dissolved  by  weak  adds,  minoal  and  v^etaUa  7.  Stiydmia 
and  all  its  salts  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  ev&i  when  they  do 
not  form  more  than  the  TTiivth  part  by  weight  of  the  solution. 
8.  I^e  the  solutions  of  all  the  alkaloids,  they  are  precipitated  by 
tannic  acid. 

Tests  in  the  solid  stale. — ^1.  Nitric  add  does  not  produce  any 
dbange  of  color  in  pure  strychnia  or  its  salts ;  but  the  strydinia 
used  in  pharmacy  is  generally  reddened  by  tibis  add,  owing  to  its 
oontaining  bruda.  2.  Iodic  add  produces  no  change  in  tins 
alkaloid,  whereby  it  is  known  from  morphia.  3.  Cold  conoen* 
trated  sulphuric  add  dissolves  it  without  produdng  any  change 
of  color.  If  to  this  solution,  a  fragment  of  a  crystal  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  is  added  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds, 
a  series  of  beautiful  colors  will  appear  wherever  the  bichromate 
meeto  the  add  mixture.  These  colors  commence  with  a  deep 
blue,  passing  through  violet,  purple,  and  red  tints,  until  by  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  mixture  assumes  a  light-red  color.  A 
fragment  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  a  particle  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  will  produce  the  same  play  of  colors.  As  they 
are  produced  by  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  (if  not 
added  in  too  large  quantity),  they  present  the  finest  variations 
of  tint,  while  the  changes  are  not  so  rapid.  These  results  are 
obtained  equally  with  the  salts  of  strychnia.  This  ^  color-test  ** 
inll  apply  to  the  smaUest  visible  quantity  of  pure  strychnia  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  of  its 
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Bolutions.  It  should  be  applied,  not  to  the  solatdon,  bat  to  t 
dry  residue ;  the  proportion  of  acid  and  manganese  or  bich: 
mate  of  potash  must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Salts  of  strifchma  in  solution. — 1.  If  not  too  diluted,  pota 
and  all  alkalies  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  not  redissolved  I 
a  slight  excess  of  the  alkali.  2.  Carbonate  of  potash  don 
precipitates  a  diluted  solution  in  fine  prisms.  3.  Bicarbonate 
potash  does  not  precipitate  the  eolutJou,  it'  acid.  4.  Sulpboc 
anide  of  potassium  produces  a  chrystalline  precipitate,  appeait 
as  flattened  prisma  under  the  microscope.  5.  Ammonia  grr 
crystals  of  strychnia.  6.  Cbromate  of  potash  produces  in  ve 
diluted  solutions,  prismatic  ct^-st-ds  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  u 
when  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  these  under  the  nuei 
BCope,  the  purple  and  vtolet  colors  are  immediately  brooght  oi 
This  is  a  useful  test  for  strjxhnia,  first  su^eated  by  Mr.  Hoisle 
of  Cheltenham.  7.  The  chlorides  of  platina  and  gold,  and  tl 
iodide  of  potassium,  with  or  without  iodine,  produce  precipitate 
the  crystalline  cfaumcters  and  polarizing  properties  of  which,  i 
observed  by  the  miscroscope,  are  in  some  rospects  peculiar.  13 
iodide  of  potassium  gives,  even  in  very  diluted  solutions,  m 
marked  stellated  prisms  with  fusiform  terminatioos.  8.  H 
solution  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  perceptible  even  vhf 
diluted  to  ifK^th  part,  or  according  to  some,  whea  diluted  '■ 
fWiijth  part 

Objections  to  the  tests. — There  are  no  objections  to  tbeee  tea 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  pure  alkaloid,  and  when  we  tal 
care  that  the  more  salient  properties  of  crystallization  and  tui 
are  brought  out  as  well  as  the  production  of  color.  Some  entbm 
astic  chemists  have  proposed  that  we  should  rely  on  color  alom 
and  they  have  affirmed  that  there  is  no  substance  but  str^chni 
wbioh  will  produce,  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bicbn 
mate  of  potash,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  p^oxide  of  leoc 
the  colors  above  described.  This  was  stated  on  oath  by  & 
chemical  witne.sses  for  the  defense  on  the  trial  of  William  Palma 
in  1856.    The  researches  of  Bernard  and  Pelikao,  pabliebed  u 
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1857y  have^  howerer,  made  known  to  the  scientific  world  that 
the  South  American  poison,  coiara,  contains  an  alkaloid,  cuiarinay 
which  resembles  strychnia  in  the  action  of  the  color  tests,  bnioia 
in  the  action  of  nitric  add,  and  both  in  its  intense  bitterness. 
Solphnric  acid  gives  a  variety  of  colors  with  oiganic  substances. 
Naroeine  and  papaverine  are  rendered  by  it  blue ;  saUdne  acquires 
a  pinkidi-red ;  pyroxanthine^  a  rich  sapphire-blue  color,  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  purple ;  cyclamine,  a  violet-red  color ;  and  cerebral 
matter,  a  violet  color  with  various  shades  of  red.  But  these  sub- 
stances  are  colored  by  sulphuric  add  irrespective  of  the  use  of 
Mchromate  of  potash,  or  the  other  oxidizing  agents.  Aniline 
acquires  a  deep  sapphire-blue  color  when  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  is  added  to  it  In  all  these  cases^ 
it  is  trae,  a  distinction  may  be  drawn,  provided  the  add  and  the 
bichromate  be  separately  added,  and  not  used  in  a  mixed  states 
as  recommended  by  Otto  and  some  other  analysts ;  yet  the  fiust 
that  such  a  variety  of  colors  is  produced  by  sulphuric  add  on 
organic  substances  should  teach  caution  in  drawing  inferences 
fix>m  its  employment  in  cases  in  which  we  are  operating  on  the 
solids  or  liquids  of  a  dead  body.  On  the  whole,  in  Medico-l^gal 
practice,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  color  thus  produced  in 
organic  extracts,  unless  we  have  the  corroboration  derived  from 
crystalline  form  and  bitter  taste.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
whatever  results  the  color  test  may  give,  there  can  be  no  cei^ 
tainty  that  strychnia  is  present 

A  n^ative  result  must  be  received  also  with  equal  caution. 
B5cker  has  pointed  out  that  morphia,  quina,  certain  organic  acids, 
nitre,  common  salt,  and  sugar,  modify  or  prevent  the  reaction  of 
diromic  add  on  strychnia.  An  analyst  ought  therefore  to  be  well 
assured  of  the  purity  of  the  substance  which  he  is  examining 
before  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  that  strychnia  is  present  or 
absent  in  an  article  presented  for  analysis. 

Orgame  mixtures. — ^Numerous  processes  have  been  suggested 
for  the  detection  of  this  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  in  organic  liquids  generally.    It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
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the  whole  of  them.  The  general  principle  of  sepuation  is  naeii 
the  eame  in  all  The  alkaloid  is  first  rendoed  soluble  by  the  « 
of  a  diluted  acid, — the  tartaric,  oxalic,  acetic,  sulphoik^  hydxi 
chloric,  and  phosphoric  have  all  been  nsed  for  this  purpoea  Th 
alkaloid  is  then  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  refi 
solved  in  alcohol  mixed  with  acetic  add ;  or,  after  conoentraiioi 
the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  by  potash  or  its  carbonate^  and  th 
alkaloid  removed  by  ether ;  or  lastly,  the  salt  of  strychnia  i 
removed  from  the  organic  liquid  by  agitating  it  with  aainoal  dm 
coal,  and  it  is  then  sepamted  from  the  charcoal  by  rectified  spiiil 
Among  these  processes,  that  which  is  least  open  to  objection  i 
based  on  the  principle  first  suggested  by  M.  Stas.  1.  A  smal 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  (a  few  drops  to  an  ounce)  is  added  ti 
the  liquid  or  to  the  solid  very  findy  cut  up.  A  suflbaea 
quantity  of  water  is  used  to  make  a  thin  liquid,  a  small  quamtg 
of  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  now  digested  in  a  water-bath 
with  fi^uent  stirring.  2.  After  an  hour's  digestion,  the  liquid  i 
strained,  filtered,  and  pressed;  the  residue  is  washed  with  men 
water  and  alcohol  until  all  the  soluble  matter  is  removed.  Tb 
liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  one-hal^  and  the  residni 
is  then  treated  with  hot  alcohol  and  filtered.  3.  The  alcohdu 
solution  (containing  acetate  of  strychnia)  is  evaporated,  and  thi 
residue  is  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water.  Thii 
is  filtered,  and  placed  in  a  stq>pered  tube ;  it  is  then  rendered 
alkaline  by  potash,  and  shaken  with  twice  its  volume  of  rectifiec 
ether.  The  ethereal  liquid  is  poured  off  and  allowed  to  evaponb 
spontaneously,  when  strychnia,  if  present,  will  be  left  in  small 
circular  spots,  which  appear  crystalline  under  the  microscope 
The  crystalline  form,  the  bitter  taste,  and  the  effect  produced  bj 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  ynlX  enable  the  analyst 
to  determine  whether  the  ethereal  residue  does  or  does  not  contain 
the  alkaloid  strychnia.^ 

Stbipioms. — ^When  strychnia  is  taken  in  solution  it  has  a  hot 

1  Tajlor  on  Poinoof,  689—683. 
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ind  intensely  bitter  iasie.  This^  of  coarse^  ie  not  necessarily 
peroeiTed  when  it  is  swallowed  in  the  fonn  of  a  pilL  At  an 
interval  varying  from  a  few  minntes  to  an  hour  or  longer,  and 
sometimes  without  any  premonitory  83rmptoms,  the  person  is 
suddenly  seized  with  a  feeling  of  suffooation  and  great  difficulty 
i)i  breathing.  There  are  twitohings  and  jerkings  of  the  head 
and  limbs^ — a  shuddering  or  (srembling  of  the  whole  firame. 
Tetanic  convulsions  then  commenoe  suddenly  with  great  violence^ 
and  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  simultaneously  aflfecfr* 
ed.  The  Hmbs  are  stretched  out^  the  hands  clenched, — ^the  head^ 
after  some  convulnve  jerkings^  is  bent  backward,  the  whole  body 
is  as  stiff  as  a  board, — and  assumes,  by  increase  of  the  convul* 
sions,  a  bow-like  form,  (efnsthotonos^)  bdng  aiehed  in  the  back 
and  resting  on  the  head  and  heels.  During  the  fit  the  head  is 
firmly  bent  backward,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  inourvated  or 
arched  and  everted.  The  abdomen  is  hard  and  tense, — tiie  chest 
iqMsmodically  fixed, — so  that  resfMration  appears  to  be  arrested^- 
the  &ce  assumes  a  dusky  or  congested  appearance,  with  a  drawn 
and  anxious  aspect,  the  eyeballs  are  prominent  and  staring,  and 
the  hps  are  livid.  The  features  have  been  observed  to  assume 
the  peculiar  appearance  given  by  the  sardonic  grin,  (risus  sar- 
dotticus.)  The  patient  comidains  of  a  choking  sensataon,  with 
tiiirst  and  dryness  of  the  throat  An  attempt  to  drink  is  ofteia 
accompanied  with  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws,  by  which  the 
glass  or  vessel  is  broken  or  bitten.  In  several  cases  of  poisoning 
by  strychnia  there  has  been  firom  the  outset  a  sense  of  impend- 
ii^  dissolution,  and  one  of  the  first  exclamations  made  by  the 
patient  has  been,  ^  I  shall  die."  The  intellect  is  generally  clear 
and  unclouded  during  the  intervals  of  paroxysms,  and  the  patient 
appears  to  have  a  full  sense  of  his  danger.  After  a  succession 
of  fits  and  generally  shortty  before  death,  there  may  be  a  loss  of 
consciousness.  This  was  observed  in  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Dr.  Ogston,  and  in  that  of  Mra  Dove.  Psdn  is  occasionally  felt 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  during  the  paroxysms  there  is 
severe  suffering  from  the  violent  spasms  of  the  voluntary  musdes* 
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The  consdoQBiiess  of  the  access  of  the  fit  is  yeiy  remarkaU 
The  patient  calls  out  loudly,  ^  It  is  coming,"  and  screams  < 
shrieks,  asking  at  the  same  time  to  be  held.  He  in  vain  seeli 
for  relief  in  gasping  for  air  and  in  requiring  to  be  turned  ove 
moved,  or  held.  Sometimes  there  is  fi*othing  at  the  niouth,  an 
this  froth  is  bloody  firom  injury  to  the  tongue.  With  respect  t 
tiie  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw, — thes^  which  are  the  first  to  b 
affected  in  tetanus  fix>m  disease^  are  generally  the  last  to  be  al 
fected  by  the  poison.  The  jaw  is  not  primarily  attacked,  and  i 
not  always  fixed  during  the  paroxysm.  It  is  relaxed  in  th 
interval,  and  the  patient  can  frequenUy  speak  and  swalkm 
When  the  jaw  has  been  fixed  by  spasm,  unlike  the  look-jai 
of  disease  this  has  come  on  suddenly  in  fiiU  intensity,  witi 
tetanic  spasms  in  other  parts,  and  there  are  intermissions  whid 
are  not  witnessed  in  the  tetanus  of  disease.  The  sudden  an 
universal  convulsion  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles  has  beo 
sometimes  so  violent  that  the  patimt  has  been  raised  op  and  eve 

[  jerked  off  the  bed.    During  the  convulmons  the  pulse  is  ver 

quick.    After  an  interval  of  half  a  minute  to  one  or  two  minato 

the  convulsions  subside;  there  is  an  intermission, — the  patien 

feels  exhausted  and  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration.     It  ha 

(  been  noticed  in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  pupils  were  dilate 

during  the  paroxysm,  while  in  the  intermission  they  were  con 
tracted.  Slight  causes,  such  as  the  attempt  to  move,  or  a  suddei 
disturbance,  or  even  touching  the  person  lightly,  will  frequentl; 
bring  on  a  recurrence  of  the  convulsions.  In  cases  likely  to  prov 
£ital,  they  rapidly  succeed  each  other  and  increase  in  severity  an< 
duration,  until  at  length  the  patient  dies  exhausted.     The  tetanii 

.  symptoms  produced  by  strychnia,  when  once  clearly  established 

progress  rapidly  either  to  death  or  recovery.  The  duration  oi 
the  case,  when  the  symptoms  have  set  in,  is  reckoned  by  minutes 
while  in  the  tetanus  of  disease  when  iSital,  it  is  reckoned  by  hoars 
days,  and  even  weeks.  As  a  general  statement  of  the  course  of 
these  cases  of  poisoning, — ^within  two  hours  fix>m  the  commence- 
ment of  the  symptoms  the  person  either  dies  or  recovers^  accord- 
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ing  to  the  seyeriiy  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  strength  of  his 
constitution."^ 

As  to  detecting  the  poison  in  the  body  after  deaths  the  follow- 
ing points,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  are  established :  ^  1.  That  strych- 
nia may  be  found  in  the  stomach  as  in  other  cases  of  poisoning, 
when  it  has  not  been  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  stomach  and 
contents  have  been  properly  preserved  for  analysis.  2.  That  a 
putrefied  condition  of  the  body  does  not  interfere  with  its  detec- 
tion and  separation  when  present  in  the  remains.  3.  That  in 
some  cases,  when  given  in  small  doses,  and  in  other  cases,  even 
in  large  doses,  although  it  may  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  (if 
carefully  preserved,)  it  can  not  be  detected  in  the  absorbed  state. 
in  the  blood  and  tissues.  4.  That  there  are  no  facts  derived 
firom  experimente  on  animals,  or  firom  observations  on  the  human 
body,  to  justify  the  statement,  that  in  dU  cases  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  the  poison  must  by  proper  chemical  processes  be  cer- 
tainly detected.  5.  That  in  strychnia  poisoning,  as  in  morphia 
and  other  forms  of  poisoning,  a  person  may  live  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  poison  to  be  entirdy  removed  fix)m  the  stomach,  and  in 
this  case  he  may  die  without  a  trace  of  strychnia  being  found  in 
the  blood,  tissues,  or  any  part  of  tiie  body."^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Thebk  is  very  giett  danger  th&t  the  ^mptoms  of  oonTalMM 
lesolting  frDm  a  pouooooB  doM  of  BtrydmiiM^  may  be  mirtiikM 
for  geouiae  tetanas.  Tim  haa  doobtiew  ecHnetiraes  bapp^na^  m 
in  the  case  of  Mibb  Aberorombj. 

Od  the  trial  of  Palmer,  the  defbiue  took  tbe  gronncl^  tiiai  fti 
oonTolcdoDs  testified  to  aa  exietaog,  before  Oook  died,  were  ottn 
idiopatliio  or  tiaamatio  tetanus,  and  not  tbe  effiiot  <tf  sbyduima 
poisoning. 

The  moet  distinguished  pbyEdcians  and  ohemiBts  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  present  and  testified  on  liiis  point  Amoi^ 
them  were  Curling,  Todd,  Brodie,  Ghristiaon,  Taylor  and  SoUy. 
Their  teatimony  so  clearly,  and  definitely  settles  tiie  pembu 
characteristics  of  the  different  forms  of  tetanus,  we  give  it  ln»n 
a  pamphlet  report  of  the  Palmer  case,  published  by  the  Lomkn 
Times. 

Dr.  Curling,  surgeon  to  tbe  London  Hospital,  and  antbor  of  a 
work  upon  tetanus,  testified  as  follows :  **  Tetanus  means  a  spaa- 
medic  affection  of  the  Toluntaiy  muscles.  Of  true  tetanus  tfaero 
are  only  two  descriptions, — idiopathic  and  traamatia  There  are 
other  diseases  in  which  we  see  contractions  of  tbe  masoles,  bnt  we 
should  not  call  them  tetanus.  Idiopathic  tetanns  is  apparently 
self-generated ;  traumatic  proceeds  from  a  wonnd  or  sore.  Idio- 
pathic tetanus  arises  &om  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  from  tlie 
irritation  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  not  a  disease 
of  Irequent  occurrence.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  idiopatic 
tetanus,  although  I  have  been  surgeon  to  the  Lcmdon  Ho^tat 
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fcr  twenfy-two  years.  Cases  of  traumatic  tetamis  are  mudi  more 
frequent  Speaking  quite  within  oompass,  I  have  seen  fifty 
OBsea  I  believe  one  hundred  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The 
disease  first  manifests  itself  by  Bu£fering  about  the  jaws  and  back 
oS  the  neck.  Rigidiiy  df  the  musoles  of  the  abdomen  afterward 
sets  in.  A  dragging  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  an  almost 
constant  attendant  In  many  instanoes  the  muscles  of  the  back 
are  eztensiyely  affected.  These  symptoms^  though  continuous^ 
are  liable  to  aggravations  into  paroxysms.  As  the  disease  goes 
on,  these  paroxysms  become  more  frequent  and  more  severe. 
When  they  occur,  the  body  is  drawn  backward;  in  some  instances^ 
thou^  leas  firequently,  it  is  bent  forward.  A  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing is  a  very  common  symptom,  and  also  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing during  the  paroxysm.  The  disease  may,  if  &tal,  end  in  two 
way&  The  patient  may  die  somewhat  suddenly  from  8uffi)cation, 
owing  to  the  closure  of  the  opening  of  the  windpipe ;  or  he  may 
be  worn  out  by  the  severe  and  painful  spasms ;  the  muscles  may 
relax,  and  the  patient  gradually  sink  and  die.  The  disease  is 
generally  &tal.  The  locking  of  the  jaw  is  an  almost  constant 
symptom  attending  traumatic  tetanus, — I  may  say  a  constant 
symptom.  It  is  not  always  strongly  marked,  but  generally  so. 
It  is  an  early  symptom.  Another  symptom  is  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance. 

To  Lord  GampbelL — I  believe  this  is  not  peculiar  to  traumatic 
tetanus^  but  my  observation  is  taken  from  such  cases. 

Witness. — There  is  a  contraction  of  the  eyelids,  a  raidng  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  contraction  of  the  brow.  In  trau- 
matic tetanus  the  lower  extremities  are  sometimes  affected,  and 
sometimes,  but  somewhat  rarely,  the  upper  ones.  When  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  are  affected,  the  time  at  which  that 
occurs  varies.  If  there  is  no  wound  in  the  arms  or  legs,  the 
extremities  are  generally  not  affected  until  late  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  I  never  knew  or  read  of  traumatic  tetanus  being  pro- 
duced by  a  sore  throat  or  by  a  chancre.  In  my  opinion  a  syphi- 
litic sore  would  not  produce  tetanus.    I  know  of  no  instance 


where  a  syphilitic  sore  has  led  to  tetanus.  I  Bboald  think  it  a 
unlikely  cause.  The  time  in  which  traumatiu  tetanus  caaa 
death  varies  irom  tweuty-four  houre  to  three  or  four  days^  c 
louger.  The  shortest  period  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledj 
was  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  disease  when  once  commenced,  i 
continuous. 

Attorney-General. — Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  in  which 
man  was  attacked  one  day,  had  twenty-four  hours'  respite,  am 
WSB  then  atUicked  the  next  day  ? — Never.  I  should  say  tha 
such  a  case  could  not  occur. 

Attorney-General. — You  have  heard  the  account  given  by  ilh 
Jones  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  ; — were  the  symptoms  tber 
consistent  with  any  forms  of  traumatic  tetanus  that  has  eve 
come  under  your  observation  ? — No. 

Attorney-General. — What  distinguishes  it  from  such  cases?— 
The  sudden  onset  of  the  disease.  In  all  cases  which  have  com 
under  my  notice,  the  disease  was  proceeded  by  the  milder  symp 
toms  of  tetanus,  gradually  proceeding  to  the  complete  develop 
ment 

Attorney-General. — Were  the  symptoms  described  by  tb 
woman,  Mills,  as  being  present  on  Monday  nigbt,  tiiose  ol 
tetanus  ? — No ;  not  of  the  tetanus  of  disease. 

AttoiTiey-General. — There  was  not,  in  your  opinion,  eithe 
idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus? — No. — Why  are  you  of  tha 
opinion  ? — The  sudden  onset  of  the  spasms  and  their  rapid  sab 
sideuce,  are  consistent  with  neither  of  the  two  forms  of  tetanoa 

Attorney-General. — Is  there  not  what  is  called  hysteric  tetano^ 
— Yes,  It  is  rather  hysteria  combined  with  spasms,  but  is  some 
times  called  hysteric  tetanus.  I  have  known  of  no  instance  of 
its  proving  latal,  or  of  it  occmring  to  a  man.  Some  poisons 
will  produce  tetanus.  Nux  vomica,  acting  through  its  poisons, 
strychnine  and  brucla,  poisons  of  a  cf^nate  character,  produce 
that  effect  I  never  saw  a  case  of  either  human  or  animal  life 
destroyed  by  strychnine." 

Dr.  Todd,  physician  at  King's  College  Hospital,  having  held 
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that  office  twenty  years,  and  author  of  a  work  on  physiologji 
.  testified,  that  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Curling  in  his  distinction  between 
idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus.  He  said :  ^  I  have  seen  two 
eusee  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  idiopathic  tetanus,  but  such 
cases  are  rare  in  this  country.  I  define  idiopathic  tetanus  to  be 
that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  produced  without  external  wound, 
apparmtiy  bora  internal  causes, — ^from  constitutional  causes.  In 
my  opinion,  the  term,  tetanus,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  disease 
produced  by  poisons,  but  I  should  call  the  symptoms  tetanic,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  character  of  the  conyul6ion&  I  have 
observed  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.  Except  that  in  all  such 
cases  there  is  some  lesion,  the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  idiopathic  tetanus.  The  disease  b^ns  with  stiffiiess 
of  the  jaw.  The  symptoms  gradually  develop  themselvecf,  and 
extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  When  the  disease  has 
b^un,  there  are  remissions,  but  they  are  not  complete ;  only  a 
diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  not  a  total  sub- 
sidence. The  patient  does  not  express  himself  as  completely^ 
only  quite  comfortabla  I  speak  from  my  own  experience.  As 
to  time,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Acute  cases 
will  terminate  in  three  or  four  days,  chronic  cases  will  go  on  as 
long  as  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days,  and 
perhaps  longer.  I  do  not  think  I  have  known  a  case  where 
death  occurred  within  four  days ;  cases  are  reported  in  which  it 
occurred  in  a  shorter  period.  In  tetanus  the  extremities  are 
aflfected,  but  not  so  much  as  the  trunk.  Their  affection  is  a  late 
sjrmptom.  The  locking  of  the  jaw  is  an  early  one.  Sometimes 
tiie  convulsions,  epilepsy,  assume  somewhat  of  a  tetanic  charac- 
ter, but  they  are  essentially  distinct  firom  tetanua  In  epilepsy 
the  patient  always  loses  consciousnesa  Apoplexy  never  produces 
tetanic  convulsions.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  ihat 
when  there  is  efiusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of 
the  brain  is  involved,  the  muscles  may  be  thrown  into  short 
tetanic  convulsions.  In  such  cases  the  consciousness  would  be 
destroyed.    Having  heard  described  the  symptoms  attending  the 
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death  of  the  deceased,  and  the  [>ogt  mortem  examinadoii,  I  & 
of  opinion  Ihat  in  tHs  case  there  was  D^ither  apoplexy  nor  epileps 
I  never  knev  tetaoLis  arise  either  from  Byphilitic  sores  or  fro 
sore  throat  There  are  {)oi:JODs  which  will  produce  tetanic  on 
TolKona.  The  priuoipte  of  those  poi&oos  are  nux  vomica,  u 
those  which  oontain,  as  their  active  iogredients,  strychnine,  an 
brucia,  I  should  not  like  to  give  to  a  human  subject  a  qnattf 
of  a  grain.  I  think  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  half  a  gni 
might  destroy  life;  and  I  believe  that  a  grain  certainly  wotili 
I  think  that  half  a  grain  would  kill  a  cat  The  symptoms  wluc 
would  enaue  upon  the  administration  of  strjchuiue  when  give 
in  solutaoD, — and  I  believe  that  poisoDs  of  that  nature  act  mm 
npidly  in  a  state  of  solution  than  in  any  other  fomi, — wool 
develop  themselves  in  ten  minutes  after  it  was  taken,  if  the  doe 
were  a  large  one ;  if  not  so  large,  it  might  be  half  an  hour  belbi 
they  appeared.  Those  symptoms  would  be  tetanic  convulsioE 
of  the  muscles,  more  especially  those  of  the  spine  and  neck;  tli 
bead  and  back  would  be  bent  back,  and  the  trunk  would  b 
bowed  in  a  marked  manner ;  the  extremities  also  would  be  sti 
fened  and  jerked  out  The  stillhess,  once  set  in,  would  neve 
ttitu'^y  disappear ;  but  fresh  paroxysms  would  set  in,  and  the  jecl 
ing  rigidity  would  reappear ;  and  death  would  probably  ensue  in 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  The  dilTereuce  between  tetanus  pn 
duced  by  strychnine  and  other  tetanus  is  very  marked.  In  tfa 
former  case  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  ia  very  short,  an 
instead  of  being  continuous  in  their  development,  they  Rill  snbad 
if  the  dose  has  not  been  stroug  enough  to  produce  death,  an 
will  he  renewed  in  fresh  paroxysms ;  whereas,  in  other  deecrip 
tions  of  tetanus,  the  symptoms  commence  in  a  mild  form,  hqi 
become  stronger  and  more  violent  as  the  disease  progresses.  Tb 
difficulty  experienced  in  breathing  is  common  alike  to  tetanus 
properly  so  called,  and  to  tetanic  convulsions  occasioned  by  stiycb 
nine,  arising  from  the  pressure  upon  the  respiratory  muscles.  ] 
think  it  was  remarkable  that  the  deceased  was  able  to  swallow 
aad  that  there  was  no  fixing  of  the  jaw,  which  would  haT«  baai 
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the  case  with  t^anos  prop^,  resulting  either  from  a  woaod  or 
from  disease.  From  ail  the  evidence  I  have  heard,  I  thiok  that 
the  symptoma  which  presented  themsdves  in  the  oaae  of  Mr. 
Gook|  arose  from  tetanus  produced  by  strychnine.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Taylor,  or  the  authorities,  in  the  opimon,  that  in 
oases  of  tetanus^  animals  died  asphyxiated.  K  they  did,  we  should 
inyariably  have  the  right  side  of  the  heart  full  of  blood,  which  is 
not  the  case.  I  thmk  that  flie  term,  asphyxiated,  or  suffocated, 
19  often  very  loosdy  used.  I  know  from  my  reading  that  morphia 
aometimea  produces  convulsions ;  but  I  believe  that  they  would 
be  of  an  epileptic  character.  I  think  that  the  symptoms  from 
mori^  would  be  longer  deferred  in  making  thdr  appearance 
than  from  strychnine^  but  I  can  not  speak  positively  on  the  point 
Morphia,  like  strychnia,  is  a  v^etable  poison.  I  have  not 
observed  in  animals  the  jaw  fixed  after  the  administration  of 
strychnine." 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  testified  as  follows:  ^I  have  bera  for 
many  years  senior  surgeon  to  St  George's  Hospital,  and  have 
bad  cousideraUe  experience  as  a  surgeon.  In  the  course  of  my 
practice  I  have  had  under  my  care  many  oases  of  death  fix>m 
tetanus.  Death  from  idiopathic  tetanus  is,  according  to  my 
experience,  very  rare  in  this  country.  The  ordinary  totanus  in 
this  country  is  traumatic  tetanus.  I  have  heard  the  symptoms 
which  accompanied  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  so  far  as  there  was  a  geneml  contraction  of  the  muscles  they 
resembled  those  of  traumatic  tetanus ;  but  as  to  the  course  those 
symptoms  took,  they  were  entirely  different  I  have  attended 
to  the  detailed  description  of  the  attack  suffered  by  Mr.  Cook 
on  the  Monday  night,  its  ceasing  on  Tuesday,  and  its  renewal  on 
the  Tuesday  night  The  symptoms  of  traumatic  tetanus  always 
b^n,  so  &r  as  I  have  seen,  very  gradually,  the  stiffness  of  the 
lower  jaw  being,  I  believe,  invariably,  the  symptom  first  com- 
plained 0^ — at  least,  so  it  has  been  in  my  experienca  The  coifc- 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  is  always  a  kiter  symptom,**^ 
generally  much  later*    The  muades  of  the  extremitiea  are  aflSioted 
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in  a  much  less  degree  than  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  ezcqri 
in  some  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  in  the  limb,  and  an  ead} 
symptom  has  been  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  thf 
limb.  I  do  not  myself  recollect  a  case  of  ordinary  tetanus^  in 
which  occurred  that  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  whidi 
I  understand  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  this  instanoe 
Again,  ordinary  tetanus  rarely  runs  its  course  in  less  than  two 
or  three  days,  and  often  is  protracted  to  a  much  longer  period.  I 
knew  one  case  only  in  which  the  disease  was  said  to  have  termi- 
nated in  so  short  a  time  as  twelve  hours ;  but  probably  in  that 
case  the  early  symptoms  had  been  overlooked.  Again,  I  neyer 
knew  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  tetanus  to  last  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  subside,  and  then  come  on  again  after  twenty-ibm 
hours.  I  think  that  these  are  the  principal  points  of  differenoe 
which  I  perceive  between  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  tetanus  and 
those  which  I  have  heard  described  in  this  case.  I  have  not  vrit 
nessed  tetanic  convulsions  firom  strychnine  on  animal  life.  I  dc 
not  believe  that  death,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook,  arose  from  whal 
we  oi-dinarily  call  tetanus, — either  idiopathic  or  traumatic.  1 
never  knew  tetanus  result  from  sore  throat  or  from  chancre,  oi 
any  other  form  of  syphilitic  disease.  The  symptoms  were  nol 
the  result  either  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  Perhaps  I  had  bette] 
say  at  once  I  never  saw  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  that  ] 
have  beard  described  here,  arose  from  any  disease.  When  I  sa] 
that,  of  course  I  refer  to  no  particular  symptoms,  but  to  tbi 
general  course  which  the  symptoms  took." 

Professor  Christison  testified  as  follows :  "  I  am  fellow  of  th 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Professor  of  Materia  Media 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh :  I  am  also  author  of  a  work  oi 
the  subject  of  poisons,  and  I  have  directed  a  good  deal  of  mj 
attention  to  strj'chnia.  In  my  opinion,  it  acts  by  absorption  intc 
the  blood,  and  through  that  upon  the  nervous  system.  I  have  seen 
its  effect  on  a  human  subject,  but  not  a  fetal  case.  I  have  seei 
it  tried  upon  pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  01;^^  ^^^  ^oar.  I  first  di 
rected  my  attention  to  the  poison  in  l^j^^xs^^^'^    ^**  ^*  ^ 
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disoovered  two  years  before  in  Paris.  In  most  of  my  experi- 
ments npon  animals^  I  gave  very  small  doses, — a  sixth  of  a 
grain;  but  I  once  administered  a  grain.  I  can  not  say  bow 
small  a  dose  would  cause  the  death  of  an  animal  by  admiuistrar 
tion  into  the  stomach.  I  generally  applied  it  by  injection  through 
an  incision  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  A  sixth  part  of  a  grain 
so  administered  killed  a  dog  in  two  minutca  I  once  adminis* 
tered  to  a  rabbit,  through  the  stomach,  a  dose  of  a  grain.  I  saw 
Dr.  Taylor  administer  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  a  rabbit,  and 
it  was  all  swallowed  except  a  very  small  quantity.  The  symp- 
toms are  nearly  the  same  in  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs.  The  first  is 
a  slight  tremor  and  unwilliugness  to  move ;  then  frequently  the 
animal  jerks  its  head  back  slightly ;  soon  after  that  all  the  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  come  on,  which  have  so  often  been  described  by 
the  previous  witnesses.  When  the  poison  is  administered  by  the 
stomach,  death  genei'ally  takes  place  between  a  period  of  five 
minutes  and  five-and-twenty  minutes  after  the  symptoms  first 
make  thdr  appearance.  I  have  fi^uently  opened  the  bodies  of 
animals  thus  killed,  and  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  effect 
of  the  poison  upon  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  upon  the  spinal 
cord  or  brain,  that  I  could  attribute  satisfactorially  to  the  poison. 
The  heart  of  the  animal  generally  contained  blood  in  all  cases  in 
which  I  have  been  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  wild  boar,  the 
poison  was  iojected  into  the  chest  A  third  of  a  grain  was  all 
that  was  used,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  symptoms  began  to  show 
themselves.  If  strychnia  is  administered  in  the  foim  of  a  pill, 
it  might  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients  that  would  protract  the 
period  of  its  operation.  This  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  mixed 
with  resinous  materials,  or  materials  that  were  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, and  such  materials  would  be  within  the  knowledge  of  any 
medical  man,  and  they  are  firequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing ordinary  pills.  Absorption  in  such  a  case  would  not  com- 
mence until  the  pill  was  broken  down  by  the  process  of  digestion. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  do  not 
tihink  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  the  operation  of 
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the  poiflon  oommeoceB  od  b  hanun  salgect  In  tiie  caae  ti  i 
intmal  we  take  care  that  it  is  ftsting,  and  we  mix  the  poisra  wil 
ingredieDta  that  are  readily  solab)^  and  every  oiroamstsnce  kn 
aUe  lor  the  devek^ment  of  the  poison.  I  have  aeen  many  cu 
of  tetaDiu  anaiDg  from  woands  and  otlnr  caoses.  The  gcsa 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  very  neariy  resemble  eadi  otiier,  si 
ID  all  the  natoral  forms  of  tetaaoa  the  Bymptoms  begin  and  u 
Tance  much  more  slowly,  and  tbey  prove  &tat  madh  more  slmrlj 
and  there  ia  no  intermission  in  oertun  forma  of  natural  tetaoo 
In  tetanus  from  strychnia  there  are  short  internusaons. 

I  have  heard  the  eridence  of  what  took  place  at  the  Tdbg 
Arms  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  it  induces  ma  to  come  t 
the  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  tiie  deceased  wv 
only  attributable  to  strychnia,  or  the  fimr  poisons  oontaimi^  il 
There  is  no  natural  disease  of  any  description  that  I  am  ac 
quainted  with  to  which  I  could  refer  tiieee  symptoms.  In  cue 
of  tetanus  coDsciousaess  remains  to  the  very  last  moment  Who 
death  takes  place  in  a  human  subject  by  spasm,  it  tends  to  empb 
the  heart  of  blood.  When  death  is  the  consequence  of  the  adminiE 
tration  of  strychnia,  if  the  quantity  is  small  I  should  not  expect  b 
find  any  trace  in  the  body  after  death.  If  there  was  an  excess  « 
quantity  more  than  was  required  to  cause  the  death  by  absorptioD 
I  should  expect  to  find  that  excess  in  the  stomach.  The  colo 
tests  for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  are  uncertau 
V^etable  poisons  are  more  difficult  of  detection  than  mioen 
ones,  and  there  is  one  poison  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  fo 
wluch  no  known  test  has  been  discovered,  and  that  is  str^'chnia 
The  stomach  of  the  deceased  was  sent  in  a  very  uosatisfkctoi] 
state  for  examination,  and  there  must  have  been  a  con^derabk 
qnnntity  of  str^'chnioe  in  the  stomach  to  have  enabled  any  oni 
to  detect  its  presence  under  such  circnmstancea." 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  lengthy,  and  the  subetaoa 
of  it  is  given  in  the  extract  we  make  fium  his  book  on  this  sab 
ject  He  n'as  handled  roughly  in  the  cross-examination,  bnl 
sustained  himsdf  w^ 
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This  Palmer  trial  being  the  leading  case  upon  strychnine 
poisoning,  and  being  the  one  that  has  awakened  courts  to  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  poisoning,  we  give  an  abstract  of  the 
trial  as  we  find  it  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Being  an  unport- 
ant  witness  in  the  case,  he  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  it, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

This  case  should  be  thoroughly  studied,  by  the  medical  wit^ 
ness^  and  by  the  lawyer.  The  distinctive  features  characterising 
genuine  tetanus,  and  the  effect  of  strychnia  upon  the  system,  are 
nowhere  else  so  clearly  and  ably  set  forth.  The  medical  wit- 
nesses, many  of  them,  are  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  It 
will  be  referred  to  as  authority  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  in  this 
country. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LEADING  ADJUDICATED  CASES  IN  POISONING  BY  STRYCHNIA. 
REG.  t>.  WILLIAM  PALMER,  Cent.  Crim.  Court;  Tmylcr,  697. 

The  prisoner  \\'as  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  iriend.  Job 
Parsons  Cook,  by  strychnia^  and,  after  a  lengthened  trial,  m 
found  guilty  of  the  crime.  Whether  we  view  the  social  poatio 
of  the  accused,  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  the  stealthy  and  artfi 
manner  in  which  it  was  perpetrated,  and  the  unscrupulous  efibri 
made  by  some  professional  men  to  save  this  notorious  crimim 
from  the  scaffold,  this  case  surpasses  all  others  in  ancient  o 
modem  records.  The  deceased,  fl)t  28,  enjoyed  good  health,  ba 
never  been  subject  to  fits  and  convulsions,  and  w.is  fond  of  oui 
door  sports.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  November,  1855,  whil 
in  the  society  of  Palmer,  he  was  first  seized  with  a  violent  vomi' 
ing  after  drinking  some  brandy  and  water.  From  this  illness  I 
recovered,  but  he  had  repeated  attacks  of  vomiting  afler  takin 
various  articles  of  food,  until  his  death,  on  the  night  of  Noven 
ber  20th.  During  this  time.  Palmer  was  daily  mth  him,  an 
sent  him  broth,  which  caused  vomiting.  Some  of  this  brot 
had  been  privately  taken  by  a  servant  before  delivering  it  t 
deceased,  and  it  caused  her  to  vomit  The  vomiting  continue 
more  or  less  daily  after  deceased  had  taken  various  articles  o 
food,  except  on  November  1 9th,  on  which  day  the  prisoner  wa 
absent  On  the  17th  November  an  aged  practitioner,  (Bamford 
was  called  in  by  Palmer  to  attend  Cook.  On  the  18th,  Palme 
wrote  to  a  medical  friend  of  deceased's  (Jones)  to  come  and  s€ 
him,  stating  what,  as  a  medical  man,  he  must  have  known  to  I 
untrue,  that  he  was  laboring  under  a  bilious  attack  combined  wit 
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diarrhea.  Bamford  prescribed  two  pills  contaimiig  calomel,  rfaa- 
barb,  and  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  to  be  taken  st 
night  They  were  taken  by  deceased  on  the  nights  of  the  17th 
and  18th,  with  benefit  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  at  about  halA 
past  ten  o'clock.  Palmer  gave  to  deceased  two  pills,  and  left  him* 
At  a  quarter  before  twelve^  the  deceased  was  heard  to  scream,  and 
he  was  then  seen  by  a  servant  sitting  up  in  the  bed  and  beating  the 
bed.  He  said  to  this  witness,  that  the  pills  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  Palmer  had  caused  his  illness.  She  thus  described  his 
symptoms :  his  head  was  in  motidn,  jerking  backward ;  his  arms 
were  stiaightened  out,  and  his  1^  were  quite  stiff;  the  eyes 
were  starting;  the  head  was  drawn  back ;  the  mouth  dosed.  He 
could  speak,  and  he  said  he  should  die.  The  prisoner,  who  had 
been  sent  for  at  the  request  d*  deceased,  gare  him  a  wine-giasdui 
of  a  brown  liquid,  after  which  he  vomited,  and  asked  to  have  Ins 
hands  rubbed.  These  were  stif^  cold  and  damp.  On  Novembet 
20th  Palmer  was  with  him,  and  gave  lum  coffee,  which  he  vomited. 
Jones  arrived,  and  saw  him  in  consultation  with  Bamford  and 
Palmer  in  the  evening ;  he  was  then  going  on  satisfactorily.  He 
refused  to  take  more  pills,  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have 
the  morphia  pills  that  night  The  prisoner.  Palmer,  did  not 
inform  either  Jones  or  Bamford,  that  deceased  had  been  attacked 
with  tetanic  spasms  (m  the  previous  night  after  having  taken 
pills,  and  that  he,  the  prisoner,  had  attended  him,  and  sat  with 
him  for  several  hours.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  Palmer  called 
on  Bamford  for  the  pills :  on  the  previous  night  they  had  been 
smt  by  a  messenger.  Bamford  made  them  up  in  Palmer^s  pres- 
ence, and  at  his  request  wrote  a  direction  on  the  box,  **  night-pills,^ 
and  delivered  them  to  Palmer,  who  took  them  with  him.  Bam* 
ford  did  not  again  see  the  deceased  alive. 

About  a  quarter  past  eleven  on  this  night  (and  about  an  hom 
after  the  pills  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  Bamford,)  the  prisoner, 
Palmer,  gave  two  pills  to  deceased  in  the  presence  of  Jones,  catt- 
B«  Jones's  attention  to  Bamford's  handwriting  on  tiie  bei. 
Fbhner  then  left  the  house.  Deoeased,  fearing  an  attack  lika 
85 
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&Bi  of  the  preceding  night,  rcqaeated  Jones  to  have  a  bed  m; 
op,  eo  that  he  might  sleep  in  the  room  with  bim.  Bot  for  t 
cuxiunstance,  oq  wbicb  the  prisoner  had  not  calculated,  it 
probable  that  deceased  would  have  been  fuuiid  dead  in  bis  b 
and  no  accurate  history'  of  the  s^'mptoms  preceding  death  voi 
have  been  made  kaono.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  takt 
the  ptlis  deceased  appeared  comfortable,  but  in  tea  minutes  mc 
(fifly-five  minutes  afler  taking  them)  Jones  was  suddenly  loas 
by  deceased,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  said  he  was  going  to 
Ql,  asked  bis  fneud  to  nib  his  neck,  and  to  send  for  Patmi 
Atler  snallowiag  two  other  pills  (said  to  contain  ammonia,)  trbi 
Palmer  bad  brought  with  him,  deceased  fell  back  on  the  bed 
convulsions.  He  ^id  be  should  be  suffocated.  They  tried  to  ni 
bim,  but  he  was  so  stiHened  out  with  spasms  that  it  was  impoaab 
He  then  said, "  Turn  me  over."  He  was  turned  on  his  side,  and  I 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  Jones  described  the  symptoms  as  tho 
of  tetanus ;  everj'  muscle  of  the  body  was  stiifened.  When  Ii 
neck  was  rubbed,  the  muscles  of  the  bead  and  neck  were  Ibai 
to  be  affected  with  violent  spasms ;  his  bead  was  thrown  bac) 
his  bands  were  clenched  ;  and  his  arms  were  in  a  state  of  rigidit 
His  jaw  vr&a  fixed  and  closed.  His  body  was  stretched  out,  u 
rested  on  the  bead  and  heels  (episthotonos.)  The  symptom 
therefore,  in  this  second  and  &tal  attack,  came  on  in  about  t 
hour  after  deceased  had  taken  (he  suspected  jtills,  and  be  died  i 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  after  their  commencement 

The  body  of  the  deceased  was  mspectod  on  the  2Gth  Noveo 
ber,  six  days  afler  death ;  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  rigid  spaso 
and  this  state  of  spasm  continued  in  the  limbs  fur  more  than  tw 
months  afler  death,  i.  e.  when  the  bod_\-  was  exhumed  for  a  secon 
inspection.  The  viscera  were  stated  to  be  univer^ly  in  a  soqik 
and  beakhy  condition.  The  menibraues  of  the  brain  were  a  lUtl 
congested,  the  heart  was  empty,  and  the  blood  generally  darl 
and  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  well  & 
that  of  the  intestines,  was  partially  congested.  There  was  ni 
appearance  of  any  disease  to  account  for  death. 
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The  stomach  and  intestines  were  delivered  in  a  jar  to  Dr. 
Bees  and  myself  for  analysis^  without  any  other  infonAation  than 
that  it  was  suspected  the  deceased  might  have  died  from  poison. 
We  could  procure  no  history  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death. 
As  there  has  been  much  misrepresentation  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  articles  for  analysis,  I  here  give  parenthetically  the 
&cts. 

Dr.  Rees  and  I  made  an  examination  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  coats  and  contents  of  the  bowels.  The  only 
poison  found  in  these  and  other  organs  was  antimony  in  traces, 
and  this  discovery  at  once  explained  the  cause  of  the  vomiting 
from  which  deceased  had  suffered  during  his  illness.  No  anti- 
mony had  been  prescribed  for  him  by  his  medical  attendant. 

As  there  were  no  contents  of  the  stomach  discoverable  in  the 
jar,  we  examined  the  coats  for  various  poisons, — among  others 
for  strychnia, — ^by  the  process  known  as  that  of  Merck,  and 
described  by  Fresenius.  We  preferred  this  process  for  its  sim- 
plicity, and  although  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  Stas,  yet  it  has 
this  advantage:  it  separates  strychnia  (if  present)  in  a  form  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind.  It  was  this  process  which  was 
used  by  Dr.  Ogston  in  his  case,  and  by  Mr.  Morley  subsequently^ 
in  the  case  of  Dove.  It  has  been  ignorantly  attacked  by  those 
who  for  a  time  had  a  personal  interest  in  attacking  it,  and  who 
would  have  equally  attacked  any  process  whatever  that  Dr.  Rees 
and  I  bad  adopted.  We  found  no  bitter  taste  in  the  alcoholic 
extract,  and  no  satisfactory  indication  of  the  presence  of  strych- 
nia. The  charcoal  process  of  Graham  equally  (ailed  to  show  the 
presence  of  the  poison.  There  was  an  effect  produced  by  one  color 
test^  which  would  probably  have  satisfied  some  ardent  chemist  of 
the  undoubted  presence  of  strychnia.  We,  however,  declined  to 
risk  the  possible  conviction  of  a  man  for  murder  upon  so  slender 
a  piece  of  evidence  as  this.  When  we  were  at  length  furnished 
with  an  account  of  the  symptoms  under  which  deceased  had  died, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  refer  death  to  strychnia,  in  spite  of  these 
equivocal  chemical  results:  and  this  opinion  was  subsequently 


oonfirmed  at  the  trial  by  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  edi 
emineut  pathologiBt«  and  pbysiolc^ista  of  Lfat)  day,  iiicludj 
Brodie,  Todd,  Christison,  Curling,  Solly,  and  others. 

It  may  bo  sutlicieDt  tu  state  tliat  tbe  moral  evidence  agai[ 
the  prisoner  was  of  the  strongest  possible  kind.  He  had  be 
associated  with  the  deceased  iu  vaiious  money  tran:^ctious  co 
nected  with  racing,  to  Buch  nn  extent  that  tbe  death  of  tbe  d 
ceased  had  become,  at  that  lime,  a  ncces:^Uy  to  hiui,  in  order, , 
he  thought,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diOicultiua 

Tbe  Medical  Evidence  for  tbe  prosecution  was  to  the  t& 
that  viewing  the  symptoms  as  a  whole  in  tbe  two  attacks,  tht 
were  unlike  any  known  form  of  disease,  and  admitted  of  i 
reasonable  explanation,  except  that  of  death  from  str>'chni3. 
iras  proved  that  tbe  prisoner  had  secretly  possessed  himself  i 
three  grains  of  stiychuia  on  the  night  of  the  19tb  Nov^nbe 
shortly  before  he  gave  to  deceased  the  pills  wliich  led  to  the  fir 
attack,  and  that  on  the  20th,  tbe  day  of  deceased's  death,  1 
bad  procured  six  grains  of  stiychnia  at  a  druggist's  sbop^  K 
Wasonable  motive  could  be  suggested  for  his  procuring  oil 
grains  of  this  poison  from  two  different  sources  within  tweatj 
four  hours,  or  any  explanation  given  of  wbat  bad  become  of  i 
The  prisoner  had,  therefore,  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  oppo 
tunity,  of  perpetrating  the  crime,  while  death  by  suicide  or  aoc 
dent  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts. 

The  defense  turned  mainly  on  the  non-discovery  of  sfaychiu 
in  tbe  body.  Tbe  criminal  tampering  with  the  stomach,  wa 
conveniently  ignored  :  nnd  it  was  assumed  that  no  dilficulties  hsi 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  analysis.  With  this  ausumptio; 
it  was  alleged  that  no  person  can  die  of  poison  uide^bS  tbe  porsoi 
is  found  in  the  dead  body,  and  that  strychnia  being  isusceptibli 
of  deteclion  up  to  the  minutest  fnictional  part  of  a  grain,  it 
absence,  under  a  proper  chemical  i-esearcb,  was  a  proof  ttttl 
deceased  could  not  have  died  from  its  effects.  To  support  thif 
view,  the  counsel  for  tbe  defense  called  Mr.  Herapatfa  and  Dr. 
Letheby,  who  asserted  their  power  to  detect  strychnia  ap  to  (^ 
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one  fifty-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  or  less !  Bat  while  these 
witnesses,  by  their  chemical  evidence,  were  thus  leading  the  jury 
to  believe  that  the  deceased  had  not  died  firom  strychnia,  because 
it  was  not  found  in  the  coats  of  his  stomach  and  intestines, 
they  each  had  a  mental  reservation  to  the  effect,  that  the  non- 
detection  was  not  really  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  poison,  but 
to  the  alleged  imperfect  process  pursued  by  the  crown  witnesses 
for  its  separation!  Mr.  Herapath  had,  indeed,  expressed  this 
opinion  openly  on  various  occasions  before  the  trial,  and  Dr. 
Letheby  subsequently  published  his  views  to  the  same  effect  If 
these  witnesses  had  only  candidly  stated  this  at  the  trial,  it  would 
have  saved  the  court  and  jury  much  time,  and  science  much 
scandal ;  for  they  appeared  to  differ  fix>m  the  crown  witnesses  on 
the  main  Cict,  namely,  the  cause  of  deaths  when  the  difference  in 
reality  was  as  to  the  relative  value  of  their  own  and  other  pro- 
cesses for  the  detection  of  strychnia, — a  point  which  a  jury  could 
not  decide,  and  which  was  quite  unimportant  to  the  issue. 

The  state  in  which  the  stomach  was  delivered  for  analysis 
would  to  most  scientific  persons  have  alone  sufficed  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  chemical  evidence ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
look  for  any  charitable  consideration  from  men  who  were  bent  on 
making  a  trial  for  murder  a  scene  of  personal  contention  and 
rivalry.  Had  even  the  stomach  and  its  contents  been  delivered 
to  us  in  an  entire  state,  and  the  poison  not  found,  the  medical 
dogma  on  which  the  defense  was  based  is  utterly  false.  In  nearly 
every  chapter  on  every  poison  in  this  volume,  the  reader  will 
find  that  chemistry  has  in  some  cases  completely  &iled  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  poison,  while  in  others  it  has  misled  an  ^^  expert  ** 
to  swear  to  the  presence  of  poison  in  a  definite  quantity  in  a 
dead  body  when  the  whole  was  a  fiction  of  the  imagination. 

The  evidence  for  the  defense  had  this  bearing.  If  strychnia 
had  been  found  in  the  stomach  the  death  of  the  deceased  would 
have  been  at  once  explained ;  hence  the  symptoms  taken  as  a 
whole  were  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  poisoning.  This  in 
&ct  was  admitted  by  more  than  one  witness  for  the  defensa    It 
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was  suggested  that  the  symptoms  were  too  long  a  time  in  appea^ 
ingy  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  pills, — a  suggestion  ntterij 
at  yariaDce  with  facts, — also  that  the  deceased  if  sufTering  firom 
the  eiTects  of  strychnia  poisoning  could  not  have  bome  to  be 
rubbed,  and  that  the  cavities  of  the  heart  afler  death  would  not 
have  been  found  empty.  These  statements  are  all  contrary  to 
&ct  In  shorty  no  natural  form  of  disease  could  explain  the 
symptoms  or  death  of  Cook ;  and  when  closely  examined,  there 
was  not  a  single  incident  in  the  case  which  was  not  reconcilable 
with  death  from  strychnia.  The  possession  of  the  poison,  and 
the  moral  circumstances  were  conclusive  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  while  the  ouly  point  that  might  have  created  doubt, — 
the  non-discovery  of  poison, — admits  of  explanation  either  on 
the  theory  of  the  prosecution  or  on  that  of  the  defense. 

On  the  theory  of  the  chemical  witness  for  the  defense,  a  sot 
ficiently  delicate  chemical  process  had  not  been  pursued,  while  on 
the  theory  of  those  for  the  prosecution,  the  criminal  Palmer  and 
his  friend  Newton  had  cither  ignorantly  or  designedly  destroyed 
the  stomach  and  its  contents,  so  as  to  i*ender  the  detection  of  a 
small  residuary  quantity  of  this  poison  impossible.  But  the 
view  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defense,  when  taken  with  the  Medi- 
cal Evidence,  fully  justified  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  A  criminal 
is  not  to  be  acquitted  upon  the  assumption  that  a  more  delicate 
chemical  process  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  crown  witnesses 
for  the  detection  of  poison  in  a  dead  body ;  for  there  is  not  a 
criminal  case  in  which  an  unscrupulous  solicitor  might  not  pro- 
cure this  kind  of  evidence  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  most  accom- 
plished professional  poisoner.  There  are  various  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  same  chemical  result^  and  every  analyst  thinks 
his  own  process  the  best  In  fact,  the  chemical  witnesses  for 
the  defense  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the  best  process  for 
extracting  strychnia;  and  they  only  ngveedy  pro  fide  viccy  in  con- 
demning that  which  was  adopted  by  the  crown  witnesses !  The 
jur}*^  meanwhile  decided  the  case  on  the  common-sense  principle^ 
that  evidence  based  on  the  50,000th  of  a  grain  of  something 
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said  to  be  strychnia  by  one  or  two  chemists,  could  not  materially 
add  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  from  symptom&  Either  the 
symptoms  were  safe  for  their  guidance  without  this  refined  arith- 
metical addition,  or  they  were  not  If  they  were  not  safe  with- 
out it^  they  could  hardly  have  acquired  safety  with  it,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  most  confident  of  chemical  wit* 
nesses  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  results  of  their  test& 

That  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  foul  crime  of  murdering 
his  fiiend,  no  one  who  views  the  whole  case  apart  from  prejudice 
can  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  A  distinguished  German 
writer  who  has  commented  on  this  trial,  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment that  any  professional  men  could  be  found  in  England  who 
oould  stand  forward  and  publicly  state  on  oath  that  the  symp- 
toms under  which  Cook  died  might  be  explained  by  any  form 
of  nervous  disease,  epilepsy,  or  angina  pectoris.  It  argues  hot 
little  for  the  knowledge  or  moral  feelings  of  medical  witnesses^ 
and  must  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  it  has  already 
done  to  a  great  extent  in  the  trustworthiness  of  medical  opinions. 
Such  must  be  the  result  when  scientific  witnesses  accept  brie6 
for  a  defense ;  when  they  go  into  a  witness-box,  believing  one 
thin^  and  endeavoring  to  lead  a  jury  by  their  testimony  to 
believe  another, — when  they  make  themselves  advocates  and 
deal  in  scientific  subUeties,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  plain  truth. 
Such  men  should  be  marked  by  the  public,  and  their  efforts  at 
endeavoring  to  confer  impunity  on  the  foulest  crimes^  and  to 
procure  the  acquittal  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals  should  be 
duly  noted.  Hie  chemical  defenders  of  the  culprit  Tawell  on 
the  ^  apple-pip  '*  theory,  were  in  the  foremost  rank  to  defend  the 
culprit  Palmer !  Fortunately  for  society,  their  efforts  did  not 
prove  successful  in  either  case.  In  the  meantime  this  pernicious 
system  is  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discouragement  to  the  detec- 
tion and  exposure  of  murder  by  secret  poisoning.  No  man  in 
this  country  can  henceforth  venture  to  denounce  a  grave  crime 
of  this  kind  committed  by  a  person  of  wealth  or  socnal  poation, 
lithout  being  prepared  to  incur  the  most  calunmious  attacki^ 
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tnd  to  have  his  ojnmaiis  and  iDotiTeB  graady  inisra^  B 

after  due  connderation,  lie  boldly  expresses  his  opinion  at  ai 
inquest  and  persists  in  it»  he  is  said  to  be  prejudiced ;  if  he  hea 
tates  or  expresses  himself  timidly,  he  is  not  to  be  tnisted 
I  lliere  is  but  little  protection  affi>rded  to  a  witness  by  a  court  d 

kw;  the  accused  person  is  there  the  sole  object  of  aympathji 
,  and  oonsideration,  and  a  learned  counsel  is  only  mildly  xeboked 

who,  against  the  whole  bearing  of  the  scientific  evidence,  asserts 
tiiat  the  prisoner  is  innocent^  and  asks  the  jury  to  adopt  hiB 
fenal  assertion  in  preference  to  the  unbiassed  opinions  ci  meet 
calmen. 

REX  t.  DOYE,  York  Summer  Amum;  Tajlor  oq  FoiaonSp  TOS. 

This  case  presents  many  features  of  interest  The  prisoiMr 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  by  administering  to  hsr 
etrychnia.  About  six  days  before  her  deaths  after  having  bieak- 
fiusted  with  the  prisoner,  the  deceased  was  suddenly  seized  with 
loss  of  power  in  the  l^s,  general  stiffhessy  twitchings  and  cramps 
of  the  muscles.  These  symptoms  occurred  with  greater  or  less 
severity  during  the  week,  and  each  attack  followed  soon  after  the 
prisoner  had  administered  medicine  to  her.  She  had  five  or  more 
similar  attacks  in  the  six  days,  but  from  these  she  recovered. 
They  were  set  down  to  hysteria  by  the  medical  attendant,  and 
were  treated  accordingly.  On  the  evening  of  her  death  the 
prisoner,  while  partially  intoxicated,  gave  to  her  some  medidne 
as  usual  (in  a  liquid  form.)  She  complained  of  its  being  hot  and 
very  bitter.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  had  another  attack, 
and  after  a  succession  of  fits  she  died  in  two  hours,  under  all  the 
usual  symptoms  of  tetanus  from  strychnia.  It  seems  that  in 
every  attack,  excepting  the  last,  she  had  asked  to  be  rubbed ; 
the  rubbing  seemed  to  relieve  her,  and  on  this  occasion  when  she 
felt  the  spasm  coming  on  she  asked  one  of  her  attendants  to 
take  hold  of  her  hand.  The  appearances  in  the  body  corrobo- 
rated the  medical  inference,  that  death  had  taken  place  fiom 
atrychnia,  a  view  supported  by  Dr.  Christison,  Mr.  Hey,  Mr. 
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Morley,  and  others.  Mr.  Morley  carefully  removed  the  stomaGh 
and  contents,  and  in  the  latter  he  found  enough  strychnia  not 
only  to  give  the  chemical  results  with  all  the  tests^  but  to  poison 
aereral  animals.  Traces  were  also  found  in  the  contents  of  tiie 
intestines.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  tUsues  were  not 
focamined  for  absorbed  strychnia.  Oonsidering  that  at  this  time 
accurate  scientific  information  was  required  on  this  pointy  the 
omission  was  a  serious  one,  and  equally  damaging  to  the  cause 
4if  justice  as  well  as  the  interests  of  science.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  deposition  and  retention  of  strychnia 
in  the  organs^  this  woman's  body  must  have  been  saturated  with 
the  poison. 

In  the  defense  it  was  not  denied  that  death  had  taken  place 
firom  strychnia.  It  was  proved  and  admitted  that  the  accused  had 
procured  at  different  times,  recently  before  the  deceased's  death, 
ten  grains  and  five  grains  of  strychnia.  The  former  quantity 
had  been  used  by  him,  at  least  in  part,  to  poison  cats  and  mice ; 
the  latter  quantity  was  probably  that  which,  in  divided  doses^ 
had  led  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  A  defense  of  insanity  was  set 
up,  but  this  utterly  &iled,  as  a  criminal  motive,  means,  and 
opportunity  were  apparent ;  and  with  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  there  was  evidence  of  conversation  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  r^rding  the  power  of  detecting  the  poison 
in  the  body.  The  only  strong  point  of  the  defense  turned  upon 
the  non-analysis  of  the  tissues.  The  slighter  attacks  of  spasms 
up  to  the  Saturday  were  assigned  to  hysteria ;  they  had  been 
treated  as  such  by  the  medical  attendants ;  if  due  to  strychnia 
administered  in  divided  doses  over  a  week,  the  poison  would  have 
been  found  in  the  tissues,  and  should  have  been  sought  for  there. 
The  &tal  illness  and  death,  as  well  as  the  appearances  in  the 
body,  and  the  discovery  of  strychnia  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  were,  it  was  contended,  reconcilable  with  the 
hypothesis  of  one  accidental  administration  of  the  poison  in  the 
medicine  or  food  on  Saturday  night  The  supposition  of  accident 
was  however  incon^tent  with  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and 
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be  was  properly  convicted  and  executed.  Nevertheless  it  is 
matter  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  alleged  fre^iuency  of  administi 
tion  wns  not  supported  by  tbe  detection  of  strychnia  in  tbe  bio 
and  tissues,  especially  as  one  of  the  analysts  (Mr.  Nonnele 
had  volunteered  his  opinion  at  the  trial  of  Palmer  three  mont 
previously  that  it  might  be  there  detected !  But  considerii 
tbe  kind  of  defense  set  up  in  Palmer's  case,  and  supported  I 
Mr.  Nunneley,  tbe  omission  was  judicious.  The  result  mig 
have  at  once  falsiGed  some  of  the  loose  assertious  made  ai  ti 
trial. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IKFAKTICIDB. 

Medical  testimony  is  constantly  called  for,  in  questions  of 
Infanticide.  By  this  term  is  designated  those  cases  where  there 
is  a  question  whether  the  child  was  bom  alive,  and  its  life  after- 
ward criminally  terminated. 

In  these  cases,  the  first  important  point  after  the  pregnancy  is 
established,  is  to  determine  whether  the  child  was  bom  aliva 
In&nticide  may  be  committed  upon  an  unbom  live  child.  Bat 
if  the  child  was  dead  when  bom,  and  no  evidence  exists  of  its 
having  sufiered  in  utero,  that  ends  the  case.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  determining  accurately,  whether  the  child  lived 
after  being  bom.  This  is  often  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
and  calls  into  the  requisition  the  highest  scientific  knowledge. 

How  does  a  still-bom  chQd  differ  from  one  bom  alive  during 
the  first  few  hours  of  its  life  ?  1.  The  lungs,  thorax  and  trachea^ 
show  no  signs  of  having  been  inflated,  and  lie  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thorax^  surrounded  with  a  fluid  of  glutinous  charac- 
ter. 2.  Owing  to  the  hurry  of  concealment,  when  a  child  has 
actually  been  bom  dead,  in  those  cases  when  there  is  an  object 
in  concealing  the  death,  the  child  is  found  still  covered  with  the 
vemix  caseosoj  or  sebacious  secretion.  The  hair  is  closely 
agglutinated.  The  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  eyelids,  when  raised, 
immediately  shut 

If  the  child  has  breathed,  the  lungs  occupy  a  larger  space  in  the 
thorax  than  in  the  still-born.  The  cavity  is  generally  completely 
filled,  and  the  lungs  partly  cover  and  conceal  the  pericardiuuL 
They  feel  tough  and  doughy,  and  retain  the  impi'ession  of  the 
finger  slightly.    They  crepitate  when  pressed  or  cut,  and  when 

(Sft5) 
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cat  yield  blood  in  small  qoantities,  and  of  a  frothy  appearanc 
When  pressed  between  the  fingers  under  water^  air  bubbles  A 
from  them.  The  diaphragm  is  lower  than  in  the  still-bom.  Tbe 
are  heavier  than  the  foetal  lungs^  though  lighter  than  water.  Th 
desiccation  of  the  cord  is  supposed  by  Billard,  and  obstetridan 
generally,  to  be  an  act  of  vitality,  and  therefore  can  not  occa 
m  the  still-born  child.  This  has  been  called  in  question,  hon 
ever,  by  Elsasser  and  others,  who  claim  to  have  seen  the  phe 
nomen  in  the  case  of  the  still-born.  This  process  b^ins  a 
the  severed  end,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  afie 
birth,  reaches  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  naveL  The  wither 
ing  and  desiccation  of  the  cord  gives  a  fiur  presumption  that  th 
child  was  bom  alive  and  lived  some  time,  and  as  the  process  i) 
a  gradual  one,  its  extent  will  indicate  tolerably  correctly  th 
length  of  time  the  child  has  survived  The  eyes  i-emain  hali 
open  if  the  child  has  been  alive,  and  redst  all  efforts  to  doei 
them.  The  hair  is  usually  dry  and  clean,  and  the  ears  stand  oal 
from  the  head  more  than  in  the  still-born.  The  vemiz  caseosa  n 
only  found  under  tbe  armpits  and  behind  the  ears;  and  tbei 
only  when  the  birth  has  been  recent  In  other  respects  mosUy, 
the  child  bom  alive  does  not  differ  externally  from  the  still-bora, 
and  if  there  has  been  but  feeble  life  and  respiration,  the  appeal" 
ance  is  not  particularly  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  strong 
and  healthy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  test  arising  from  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  is  somewhat  shaken,  from  the  fact  that 
there  i?my  be  vaginal  or  even  uterine  respiration,  if  the  testimony 
of  credible  and  intelligent  medical  men  is  to  be  taken.  It  is^ 
however,  so  rare, — many  obstetricians  whose  practice  has  been 
the  most  extended,  not  having  met  a  case  of  the  kind, — it  hardly 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  when  air  has  passed 
into  the  lungs  the  child  was  born  alive. 

What  are  tbe  proofs  of  air  having  filled  the  lungs?  The 
question  is  important,  as  this  condition  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
important  and  decided  test,  of  a  live  birtb,  within  the  knowledge 
of  medical  men.     There  are  no  tests  that  certainly  determine  the 
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air  which  gives  baoyancy  to  the  lungs  may  have  been  inbo 
daced  otherwise  than  by  natural  req[nration.  The  sources  fion 
which  the  air  may  have  been  derived  are  putre&ctioD,  emphysema, 
and  artificial  inflation  aftar  death,  and  this  artificial  inflation^  caa- 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  imperfect  respimtioiL  Though 
the  child  lived  and  breathed,  the  lung  used  in  the  water  test  may 
still  tthk  from  disease  of  any  kind  that  increases  the  density  of 
the  part 

Hence  the  medical  witness  is  unable  to  say  pomtiyelyy  when 
the  lung  sinks,  that  the  child  has  not  lived,  or  when  it  swim^ 
that  it  was  bom  alive.  The  weight  of  authority  now  is^  that  in 
cases  of  alleged  Infanticide  it  must  be  clearly  shown,  not  only 
that  the  child  breathed  at  birth, — ^this  is  not  enough, — ^but  tbit 
the  child  had  acquired  an  independent  drculation  and  existence. 
This  proof  of  an  existence,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  presumptkn 
of  law,  has  been  extended  by  Judge  Story  to  a  child  sev^ 

(months  old,  whom  the  mother,  during  an  attack  of  puerperal 
fever,  had  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  a  steamboat.  This  deds- 
ion  of  Judge  Story  had  been  criticised  by  Judge  Gibson,  in  a 
leading  Pennsylvania  case.^  While  these  difficulties  attend  the 
,  questions  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  medical 

witness  has  discharged  his  duty  when  he  has  stated  what  is 
settled  upon  the  question,  and  that  is  but  little. 

The  question  as  to  what  caused  the  death  of  the  child, — 
whether  it  was  criminal  or  accidental,--either  before  or  after  birth, 
is  often  solved  only  by  the  medical  witness. 

Death  sometimes  results  from  the  compression  of  the  cord  diu^ 
;     '^  ing  parturition,  and  leaves  marks  similar  to  that  of  strangulation 

;  .  ll  -  by  other  causes.     Ecchymosis  may  possibly  occur  from  tightness 

■  \  "I ..  of  the  umbilical  cord,  though  this  is  not  likely ;  but  Taylor  saya^ 

'    jiii  if  this  condition  is  attended  with  abrasion  of  the  skin  it  could 

■  not  have  been  produced   by   the  cord.     Protracted   delivery 

i    .;     •  *  Whart.  Criin.  Law,  sec  748  ;  R.  v.  Poulton,  6  Car.  ie  P.  399  ;  CommonwcalUi 

y.  Harman,  4  Barr.  272. 
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often  produces  death,  or  the  child  may  die  from  mere  debility. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord  sometimes  is  the  cause  of 
death.  Fractures  of  the  skull  of  new-bom  infants  does  not 
necessarily  imply  criminality.  The  skull  of  the  unborn  infant 
may  be  fractured  from  a  violent  blow  received  on  the  abdomen  of 
ttie  mother.  It  may  occur  during  labor  from  the  force  of  the 
pains,  the  condition  of  the  passage  favoring  it  The  appearance 
of  the  wound  and  fracture,  in  these  cases,  as  in  others,  may  de- 
termine whether  an  instrument  has  been  used  to  effect  it  Some- 
times defective  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  mistaken 
for  a  fracture.  The  cautious  witness,  however,  will  not  make  the 
mistake.  The  mother  is  sometimes  delivered  in  such  a  position^ 
and  without  help,  that  the  child  falls  some  distance,  and  is  thereby 
killed.  The  possibility  of  this  accident  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  medical  witness. 

The  accidental  causes  that  may  produce  death  after  birth  are^ 
of  course,  numerous.  E:sposure,  suffocation,  strangulation,  drown- 
ing, poisoning,  etc. 

.  These  are  the  main  points  of  medical  testimony  in  cases  of 
alleged  Infanticide,  stripped  of  rare  and  singular  cases,  and  theo- 
retical discussion. 

ENGLISH  ADJUDICATED  CASES. 
BEX  «.  POULTON,  6  Carr.  k  T^jne,  377. 

In  this  case,  Anne  Poulton,  the  defendant,  being  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  child,  the  medical  witnesses  testified  as  fol- 
lows :  one  said :  "  It  frequently  happens  that  a  child  is  born,  as 
far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  and  breathes,  but  death  takes  place 
before  the  delivery  is  complete.  My  opinion  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
child  had  breathed ;  but  I  can  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that 
it  was  wholly  born  alive."  Another  said  that  death  might  have 
occurred  when  the  child  was  partly  born,  if  no  medical  man  was 
present  to  assist  in  the  delivery.  The  third  said :  "  It  is  impos- 
nble  to  say  when  the  child  respired ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
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tin  state  of  the  Inngs  iriien  tb^  were  eximhied,  tiwt  it  W 
breathed ;  duldren  may  breathe  daring  the  tnrtJL" 

Mr.  Justice  littledale  said  to  the  jaiy :  "  Hie  material  qa» 
tion  for  you  will  be,  ms  the  duld  born  dUv&  For,  if  it  i*aa  no^ 
flie  prifloDer  can  not  be  oonncted  o(  the  marder.  But  if  yM 
think  there  is  Buffideat  evidoice  that  the  child  was  b«ii  ilir^ 
then  you  will  inquire  if  the  priaoner  was  tiie  cause  of  its  death; 
and  if  you  think  she  wsa,  you  will  find  her  guilly  of  the  mnrdo'. 
Bat  iC  in  your  o^nnion,  athw  the  duld  was  not  bom  afive  orthet 
tile  priaoner  was  not  the  cause  of  its  death,  tbea  ahe  m^  bi 
fbond  guilty  of  co&ceahng  the  birth,  if  you  tlunk  tint  fiwt  i> 
made  out  With  respect  to  the  birth,  the  bdng  bom  moat  mca 
Ihat  the  whole  body  is  brou^t  into  the  worid;  and  it  is  ml 
Boffident  that  the  child  reqnres  in  the  ptogreBS  of  fibe  Utft. 
Whether  the  child  was  bom  alive  or  not,  dq)eadB  maiidy  ifOB 
tiw  evidence  tf  medical  men.  None  of  them  aay  the  eUld  ms 
bora  alive;  they  only  say  it  had  breathed;  and  if  Uwn  ie  d 
this  uncertdnty  among  the  medical  men,  perhaps  yon  would 
flunk  it  too  much  for  you  to  say  that  yon  are  satisfied  that  tbe 
child  was  bom  alive."  The  jury  sud  they  tfaoc^t  the  diikl  m 
not  bom  alive. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SFFECT  OF  WOUinOS  IN  FRODITOINO  DEATH. 

The  SDTgeon  who  undertakeB  to  dress  or  treat  a  case  of  crimi- 
nal wounding  may  be  certain  that  he  will  be  called  as  a  witness, 
— as  a  medical  expert,  and  that  his  own  treatment  will  undergo 
a  rigid  scmtiny.  He  assumes,  therefore,  more  than  ordinary 
responability.  If  his  treatment  is  in  the  least  out  of  the  usual 
oourse  in  either  direction, — ^whether  novel  or  negligent, — ^it  will 
be  urged  in  mitigation  of  the  crime.  From  the  &ct  that  death 
may  follow  a  wound,  and  yet  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  the  utmost 
care  and  the  nicest  discrimination  should  be  made  by  the  attend- 
ing phyacian  or  surgeon;  two  lives  instead  of  one  may  depend 
upon  the  medical  treatment 

The  rule  of  law  upon  this  subject  is,  that  if  a  man  give  another 
a  stroke  not  in  itself  so  mortal,  but  that  with  good  care  he  might 
be  cured,  yet  if  the  party  die  of  this  wound  within  the  year  and 
day,  it  is  murder,  or  other  species  of  homicide,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  though  if  the  wound  or  hurt  be  not  mortal,  and  it  shall  be 
made  clearly  and  certainly  to  appear  that  the  death  of  the  party 
was  caused  by  the  ill  application  by  himself  or  those  about  him, 
of  bad  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  and  not  by  the  wound  or 
hurt,  it  seems  that  this  is  no  species  of  homicide.  But  when  a 
wound  not  in  itself  mortal,  for  want  of  proper  applications,  or 
from  neglect,  turns  to  a  gangrene  or  a  fever,  and  that  gangrene 
or  fever  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  party  wound- 
ed, the  party  by  whom  the  wound  is  given  is  guilty  of  murder, 
or  manslaughter,  according  to  drcumstances.    For  though  the 

fever  or  gangrene,  and  not  the  wound,  be  the  immediate,  cause  of 
86  (Wi) 
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death,  yet  the  wound  being  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fevi 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  ccmm  causati} 

Thus,  it  vBs  resolved,  that  if  one  gives  wounds  to  anolhi 
who  neglects  the  care  of  them,  or  is  disorderly,  and  doth  n 
keep  that  rule  which  a  person  wounded  should  do,  yet  if  he  d 
it  is  murder,  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  rarcumstuux 
because  if  the  wounds  had  not  been,  the  man  had  not  died ;  an 
therefore,  neglect  or  disorders  in  the  person  who  received  tl 
wounds  shall  not  excuse  the  person  who  gave  them.' 

When  a  surgical  operation  is  performed  in  a  proper  manne 
and  under  circumstances  which  render  it  necessary  in  the  opinio 
of  competent  surgeon?,  upon  one  who  has  received  a  wound  a] 
parentiy  mortal,  and  such  operation  is  ineffectual  to  aflbrd  relie 
and  save  the  life  of  the  latjent,  or  is  ihelf  ike  immfdiate  caus 
of  death,  the  party  inflicting  the  wound  will,  nevertheless,  b 
responsible  for  the  consequences.' 

Nor  does  a  refusal  upon  the  part  of  the  injured  person  to  submi 
to  the  necessary  surgical  treatment  excuse  the  person  oommittin 
the  offense.  In  the  case  of  Holland,  who  was  indicted  for  murde 
it  appeared  that  the  deceased  bad  been  waylaid  and  assaulted  b 
ttie  prisoner,  and  that  amongst  other  wounds,  he  was  severely  cu 
across  one  of  his  fingera  by  an  iron  instrument.  The  surgeo 
mged  him  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the  finger,  telling  him  tba 
unless  it  was  amputated,  he  considereil  that  bis  life  would  be  i 
great  hazard.  The  deceased  refused  to  have  the  finger  ampo 
tated.  The  sui^con  dressed  it,  and  tlie  deceased  attended  fror 
day  to  day  to  have  the  wound  dresseil ;  at  the  end  of  a  fortnighl 
however,  lock-jaw  came  on,  iiiduced  by  the  wound  on  the  finger 
the  finger  was  then  amputated,  but  too  late,  and  the  lock-jai 
nltimatcly  caused  death.     The  surgeon  deposed,  that  if  the  finge 


>  1  Riiisel  on  Crimes.  505  ;  1  Hale,  428. 

*  Rew'«  COM,  Kel,  26  ;  Bokm's  Crim.  Et.  704. 

>  Co mmoQ wealth  v.  Green,  1  AsHmead,  269 ;  Tlie  Commontrwdth  v.  UcPiki 
3  Cuih.  lai. 
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had  been  amputated  at  firsts  he  thought  it  most  probable  that  the 
life  of  the  deceased  would  have  been  preserved,  and  it  was  con- 
tended for  the  prisoner  that  the  cause  of  the  death  was  not  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  but  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
deceased  to  submit  to  proper  surgical  treatment    Maule,  J^  how- 
ever, was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  no  defense,  and 
told  the  jury  that  if  the  prisoner  willfully,  and  without  any  justi- 
fiable cause,  inflicted  the  wound  on  the  party,  which  wound  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  death,  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  murder ; 
that  for  this  purpose  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  wound 
was  in  its  own  nature  instantly  mortal,  or  whether  it  became  the 
cause  of  death  by  reason  of  the  deceased  not  having  adopted  the 
best  mode  of  treatment ;  the  real  question  was,  whether  in  the 
end  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  was  the  cause  of  death.^ 
Upon  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased  had  been  fighting,  and  the  deceased 
was  killed.    A  surgeon  stated  that  a  blow  on  the  stomach  in  the 
state  in  which  the  deceased  was,  arising  from  passion  and  intoxi- 
cation, was  calculated  to  occasion  death,  but  not  so  if  the  party 
had  been  sober.    HuUock,  6.,  directed  an  acquittal,  observing, 
that  when  the  death  was  occasioned  partly  by  a  blow,  and  partly 
by  a  predisposing  cause,  it  was  impossible  to  apportion  the  oper- 
ations of  the  several  causes,  and  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
death  was  immediately  occasioned  by  any  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular.   It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  ruling  of  the  learned 
judge  in  this  case  was  correct,  for  if  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner 
the  death  of  the  party  was  accelerated,  it  seems  that  the  prisoner 
would  be  guilty  of  the  felony.'    It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
intoxication  was  the  cause  of  death ;  it  might  render  the  party 
more  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  the  blows,  but  this  could  no 
more  excuse  the  offender  than  the  infirmities  of  old  age.    Lord 
Hale  held  that  if  a  man  be  sick  of  some  disease,  which,  by  the 


1  Reg.  V.  HolUnd,  2  M.  &  Bob.  857. 

<  Bosooe's  CrimiDAl  £y.  708 ;  Xartin'fl  ctie,  6  G.  A  P.  18a 
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course  of  natate  might  posdbly  end  Ms  life  in  half  a  year,  and 
another  gives  him  a  woond  or  hurt  wluch  bastons  his  death,  by 
irritating  and  provoking  the  disease  to  operate  more  violently  or 
speedily,  this  is  murder,  or  lather  homicide,  according  to  drcam- 
Btancee^  in  the  party  by  whom  such  woond  or  hurt  was  given. 
For  the  person  wounded  does  not  die  simplex  visitation  Ddy  but 
his  death  is  hastened  by  the  hurt  which  he  recdved;  and  it  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  the  offender  to  apportion  his  own  wrong.^ 

Upon  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  it  appeared  that  the 
death  was  caused  by  a  bbw  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  that 
the  deceased  was  not  at  the  time  in  a  good  state  of  healtti,  and 
that  she  was  desired  to  remain  in  the  hospital,  where  the  best  of 
care  would  be  afforded  her,  but  would  not  Park,  B,  said :  "  It  is 
8ud  that  the  deceased  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  bat  that  this 
18  perfectly  immaterial ;  as  if  the  prisoner  was  so  unfortnnate  as 
to  accelerate  her  death,  he  most  answer  for  it'  So  when  Mor 
lison's  pUls  have  been  administered  to  a  patient  ill  of  the  smaD- 
pox,  and  the  medical  witnesses  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  pills  must  have  aggravated  the  disease  nnd^  which  the 
deceased  labored,  and  have  accelerated  his  deatb,  it  was  held  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  "  It  is  tru^  the  witnesses  do  not  say  whether 
the  deceased  would,  in  their  opinion,  have  died  of  the  small-poz 
if  the  pills  had  not  been  administered,  but  l^ey  all  agree  in  this, 
that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  pills.  Now,  their  evidence, 
bdng  translated,  comes  to  this,  that  the  party  died  on  the  day 
when  he  did  die,  viz :  on  the  27th  of  June,  by  reason  of  these 
pills.  At  present,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  indictment 
was  good."  Where  death  has  been  accelerated  or  occasioned  by 
medicine  given  in  small-pox  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  hdd 
that  the  prisoner  was  liable. 

Mr.  Koscoe  says  very  few  decisions  are  to  be  found  in  our 
own  books  on  this  subject^  and  it  may  be  therefore  allowable  to 


'  1  Hale,  428. 

>  Bex  t>.  UortoD,  C.  *  F.  I2S. 
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fllostrate  it  by  reference  to  a  few  cases  in  the  Scotch  law,  which  is 
in  principle  the  same  as  our  own  on  this  pointy  and  to  the  text 
writers  on  the  criminal  law  of  the  country.  It  is  clear,  says  Mr. 
Alison,  that  if  the  death  be  owing,  not  to  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
but  to  a  supervening  accident  or  misfortune,  though  induced  by 
the  first  violence,  the  prisoner  can  not  be  convicted  of  homicida 

When  the  prisoner  had  thrown  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  &ce  of  the  deceased,  and  produced  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
that  bleeding  was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  orifice  made  by  the 
surgeon  inflamed,  and  of  this  the  party  died,  but  not  of  the  injury 
of  the  fitce,  the  court  held  this  second  injury  produced  by  a  dif> 
ferent  hand  not  so  connected  with  the  original  violence  as  to  sup- 
port the  chaige  of  murder,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
assault  only.^  When  a  physician  is  summoned  in  one  of  these 
cases,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  pressed  for  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,  which  opinion  he  can  not  give  positively.  Though 
there  may  not  be  but  one  ultimate  cause  of  death,  there  may  be 
many  acceleratiDg  or  auxiliary  causes,  and  the  medical  witness  is 
expected  to  give  to  each  its  relative  importance  and  place.  The 
determination  of  these  cases  rests  almost  wholly  on  medical  testi- 
mony. The  connection  between  the  act  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  must  be  proved  by  the  opinions  of  persons 
of  professional  skill  and  experience. 

The  important  question  for  the  medical  witness  to  settle  for  the 
court  and  jury  is,  would  the  deceased  have  died  at  the  time  he 
did,  or  as  soon,  had  he  not  received  the  wound  ?  No  one,  of 
course,  can  determine  absolutely  what  wounds  are  necessarily 
mortal,  and  what  ones  are  not;  each  case,  therefore,  must  be 
judged  by  itself,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  medical  witness  will  determine  certainly 
whether  a  wound  is  fatal  or  not  In  many  cases  he  may  easily,, 
and  surely  pronounce  a  certain  wound  fatal,  fix)m  the  parts  afiect- 
ed,  but  there  are  se  many  aggravating  causes,  both  constitutional 

1  Hacmillan'fl  case,  Aliflon'0  Prim.  Cr.  L.  of  Soot  147. 
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and  others,  that  a  very  simple  injury  may  prove  deadly.  The 
witness  must  be  on  Ins  guard  in  deciding  these  cases.  Taylor  has 
well  said,  ^^  that  a  witness  can  not  do  greater  mischief  to  his  own 
reputation  than  by  assigning  many  speculative  causes  ibr  deatL 
The  court  will  at  once  infer,  that  he  is  ill-informed  in  his  pro- 
fession, or  that  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  estimate  in  his  own 
mind  what  was  the  real  cause,  previous  to  the  appearance  at  the 
trial.  By  preliminary  reflection  it  is  very  easy  for  medical  wit- 
nesses to  guard  against  the  common  occurrence  of  stating  one 
cause  of  death  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  another  to 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.*' 

In  judging  of  the  effect  of  a  wound  in  predisposing  to,  or  in 
producing  death,  there  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  that  only  a  few,  comparative!}',  can  be  here  re- 
flared  to. 

Wounds  of  the  head  are  more  difficult  to  determine,  in  their 
extent  and  effect,  than  in  any  other  part  The  particular  part 
of  the  head  hurt — the  age — the  weapon  used — the  state  of  the 
system,  etc.,  all  tend  to  complicate  the  prognosis.  A  wound  of 
the  superficuil  integliments,  though  shniJe,  may  inflame  and 
extend  to  the  bniin  verj-  unexpectedly.  ErysipeLis  may  inflame 
the  disease  suddenly,  and  produce  di-ath.  Slight  wounds  of  the 
integuments,  by  producing  inflammation  of  the  bone  and  mem- 
bianes,  are  oflen  more  dangerous  than  extensive  injuries.  A  c;ise 
is  reported,  where  a  soldier  got  dnink  on  the  line  of  march,  and  was 
placed  in  a  baggage  wjigon,  out  of  which  he  fell,  hia  head  coming 
right  in  the  track  of  the  wheel,  which  passed  obliquely  over  it,  strip- 
ping the  whole  of  the  integument  ofl'  one  side  of  it,  and  leaving 
the  bone  completely  bare.  The  integuments  beiftg  replaced  and 
Secured  by  stitches,  and  the  whole  kept  iji  sHuy  by  means  of  ban- 
dages, he  travelled  for  four  days  on  the  wagon,  when  he  was 
put  into  the  hospitad,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  duty.  Even  a  complete  division  of  the  pericranium 
is  not  so  dani^erous  as  a  wound  from  a  sharp  pointed  instrument 
From  the  aich  shape  of  the  head,  the  real  injury  to  life  may  be 
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at  tbe  bafie^  though  the  force  was  applied  to  the  siq^or  part  of 
the  head.  Qrfila  says^  there  is  more  dimgcr  from  a  blow  when 
givea  from  above  downwaxd,  than  if  it  Ms  latecaUy,  from  below 
upward,  aad  Watson  agxees  with  him.  la  a  oase  tried  in  Soot* 
landt  in  1812,  quoted  by  Beok  from  Duolap^  the  murder  was  per- 
petrated by  rq[»eated  blows  on  tbe  top  of  the  heady  yet  the  fractures^ 
firar  in  number^  were  all  at  the  base  of  the  akulL  There  may  b^ 
no  fracture^  yet  the  concussion  may  produce  death:  there  may  or 
may  not  be  any  disorganization  or  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain  revealed  by  post  mortem  examination^  it  beiiig  a  iUnctioinl 
arrangement^  affecting  the  vital  forces.^ 

In  these  casee^  and  a  thousand  otberSi  all  the  medical  wttness 
can  do^  is  to  explain  the  uncertainty  of  recovery  from  Gfudi  uyuriei^ 
and  it  is  also  well  to  show,  under  what  extraordinary  cixcunb* 
stances  persons  will  survive^  with  all  their  fiiculties  unimp^red.  . 

The  French  surgeons  have  generally  agreed  upon  the  following 
four  aphorisms  of  Vicq  d*Azzr,  as  comprising  the  experience  of  tlie 
art  on  these  points :  1.  That  tbe  larger  wounds  (Mf  the  head  are 
not  always  the  most  dangerous.  2.  That  it  is  possibly  to  lose  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  brain  without  death  ttisuing.  3# 
That  the  slightest  injuries  often  are  succeeded  by  &tal  conse- 
quences, and  that  hence  they  should,  in  no  case,  be  ni^lected- 
4.  That  a  contusion  of  the  bone  alone  may  gradually  extend  itidf 
90  as  to  effect  the  brain. 

It  is  well  to  rem^nber,  that  the  testimony  <^  individuals  whp 
have  been  hurt  by  injuries  upon  the  head,  is  not  very  reliable, 
because  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  intellect^  and  of  the  memory 
in  particular,  from  the  effect  of  the  injury.  TMb  kind  of  teeti- 
mony  should  always  be  corroborated. 

The  eye  being  so  intimately  connected  witli  the  brain,  injuria 
of  it  are  more  dangerous  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  &ce  below 
the  brain,  and  the  medical  witnesses'  opinion  as  to  tlie  effect  of  a 
wound  on  this  part  should  be  cautions.    TUs  is  also  trae  of 

>  Coopeiffl  LeetoDDi^  ¥ol  1,  pi^o  119. 
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wounds  of  tiie  neck.  If  tiie  pur  vagom  or  tbe  flpiiiBl  maiiow  is 
injured,  death  is  inevilBMe^  wlule  eztensiTe  injuries  of  the  Uood- 
yesselfi,  larynx  and  trachea^  may  not  proTe  fiitaL  IMsIocati<Hi  ai 
the  neck  is  not  always  destnidiye  of  life  tiioiigh  genetally  so. 

Ifr.  James  L.  Van  Gorder,  of  Wairao,  Ohio^  several  yeais  ago 
partiaUy  lozated  lus  neck,  so  that  ever  sinoe^  he  has  carried  Us 
head  partially  on  one  side^  yet  he  still  lives  and  attends  to  busi- 
ness, tboogh  suffering  constant^  great  pain. 

Dr.  Spacer,  of  Ticonderoga,  gives  a  case  where  Hie  dentatoB 
was  luxated  completdy,  yet  the  patient  lived  ferty-eight  houn^ 
with  complete  paralysis  bdow  the  head ;  he  retained  his  qieech. 

Wounds  of  the  thora^  in  gesD&aly  are  not  so  dangerous 
as  those  of  the  head  and  neck.  Injuries  to  the  longs  are  attaid- 
ed  with  much  danger,  yet  one  may  be  shot  through,  as  in  ths 
case  of  General  Shield^  while  in  Mexico^  and  not  prove  fidal, 
If  the  large  nerves  and  blood-vessels  are  uniiyured,  an  extenfflve 
wound  may  posdbly  heal  If  the  pericardium  is  injured  it  is 
very  apt  to  extend  to  the  heart,  but  if  the  wound  does  not  reach 
the  hearty  and  does  reach  the  pericardium,  it  is  dangerous^  if  not 
absolutely  &tal. 

Injuries  to  the  heart  are  not  as  suddenly  &tal  as  is  generally 
supposed.  A  British  soldier  survived  ibr  thirteen  days  with  a 
musket  ball  Ih  his  heart  In  a  case  tried  in  Glasgow,  in  1819, 
the  Medical  Evidence  showed  that  the  auricles  and  part  of  the 
aorta  next  the  heart,  were  destroyed  by  slugs  and  brass  nails^ 
with  which  the  piece  was  charged,  and  in  that  case,  he  must  have 
dropped  down  dead  the  moment  he  received  the  shot  But  the 
evidence  showed  the  body  to  have  been  found  some  distance 
&om  the  door  where  the  prisoner  claimed  he  shot  him,  as  he  was 
entering  his  house  by  force,  as  a  stream  of  blood  was  found 
fix)m  the  door  to  the  place  where  the  body  lay.  It  was  determined 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  run  out  into  the  street  and  shoot  the 
deceased,  but  that  the  deceased  did  run  fix)m  the  house  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay,  though  shot  in  the  manner  described.  The 
prisoner  was  discharged.    Many  cases  are  reported  where  the 
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person  has  survived  an  injury  of  the  heart  Book  has  given  a 
large  list  of  oases.^  Wounds  on  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  must 
be  &tal,  so  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  &tality  of  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  like  that  of  the  chesty 
depends  altogether  upon  the  part  iigured.  Wounds  of  the  stomach 
ai^  small  intestines  are  more  dangerous  than  of  the  large  intes- 
tines. Wounds  of  the  liver  are  generally  frtal,  certainly  so,  if 
the  gall-bladder  is  hurt  One  great  danger  attending  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  is  from  extravasation  of  blood,  bile,  fecal  matter, 
chyle,  or  urine  into  the  viscera,  causing  acute  inflammation. 

The  majority  of  wounds  of  the  eidaremities  are  not  dangerous^ 
even  when  the  large  blood-vessels  are  ruptured,  for  modem  sur- 
gery has  triumphed  over  all  diflBculties,  so  fior  as  tiie  immediate 
effect  is  involved. 

Gkmshot  wounds  are  more  apt  to  be  attended  with  serious  re- 
sults, than  other  injuries. 

These  are  the  general  points  the  medical  man  is  to  consider^ 
and  keep  in  view,  in  cases  of  wounds;  but  still,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  every  case  of  wounding,  like  every  disease  the 
physician  is  called  on  to  treat,  is  in  same  respects  different  from 
all  others,  and  must  be  judged  by  itself — ^that  what  is  &tal  in  one 
constitution  may  be  comparatively  harmless  in  another, — that 
any  wound,  however  small,  may  possibly  produce  death. 

1 2  Beck  Med.  JoriB.  8d0— Note. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BAFB— ADinXCATXD  CASES. 


Rat^  in  kwy  is  the  cunl  knovledge  of  a  wamaa  witkmtf  i 
agmmd  her  oooBent 

CoBmoQ  wituBHucn  -the  ptrty  henelf — ntlier  than  madiGi 
eipertii^iifiiBllydeteniiiDeoMesofaBegBdn^  QueskioiiBof&d 
ladiK  ttan  of  opinioQ  decide  tbo  nsolt  Yet  the  medical  witnei 
may  be  cdled  on  certain  points  to  whidi  we  may  propedy  refei 
CMinertod  with  tUa  solgecL  The  evidence^  not  only  of  medicd 
eipeitSy  but  of  comm<m  witnesses  in  detail^  is  |^en  in  woita 
on  Medical  Jnnqvudenoe^  leaving  mndi  confosion  in  the  aind 
of  the  medical  witness^  as  to  what  he  is  e:qiected  to  teaiil^ 
to^  as  an  expert  So  generally  treating  of  the  common  evi' 
dence  connected  with  Medico4^il  qoestioosy  by  Medioo-legd 
writers^  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  evid^ioe  of  the  witness  who 
testifies  only  to  &ct8^  is  not  based  upon  q)ecial  scientific  knoid- 
edge.  The  medical  man  can  testify  to  fiu^ts  as  any  other  witoefla 
It  seems  siugukr  that  writers  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence  niD 
I  \  constantly  load  down  their  works  in  this  way,  with  outside  mattei^ 

which,  when  connected  with  the  great  amount  of  speculation,  and 
the  record  of  strange  and  extraordinary  cases,  rend^s  unintelli- 
gible and  obscure  the  proper  matter  of  the  treatisa 

The  external  signs  of  violence  on  the  parts  of  the  female  upon 
whom  the  rape  is  allied  to  have  been  committed,  as  wdl  as  tiie 
general  appearances  of  the  persons  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  be  testified  to  by  any  intdligent  person.  When  tli» 
ofieuse  is  committed  upon  a  chfld,  the  mother  or  some  female 
fii^id  is  usually  the  best  witness^ — she  sees  and  examines  the 
parts  first    The  ability  t6  resist^  is  not  a  Medico-legal  questicm 
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in  a  healthy  person,  any  person  of  judgment  may  determine 
that  fiict 

The  questions  connected  with  the  hymen,  venereal  disease,  the 
use  of  chloroform  and  the  like,  must  be  solved  by  the  medical 
witness  alone. 

If  a  child  is  the  subject  of  an  alleged  rape,  and  gonorrhoea  is 
found  to  exists  the  presumption  is,  that  it  was  produced  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  not  otherwise : — though  it  may  possiblff 
have  been  communicated  in  some  other  way ;  the  oases  however 
are  so  rare^  the  presumption  is  against  this  idea.  Unless  the  phy* 
sician  is  on  the  look-oul^  he  may  readily  mistake  lencorrhcea  ibz 
gonorrhoea,  the  discharges  being  similar,  and  the  attending  sjrmp- 
toms  so  much  alike.  The  opinion,  therefore^  of  the  medical  wi^ 
ness,  should  be  well  considered  and  cautious  on  this  point  The 
two  diseases  must  be  carefully  and  recently  studied,  and  com- 
pared, before  a  safe  opinion  can  be  given. 

Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  vulva  may  occur  naturally, 
although  rarely.  The  value  of  the  hymen,  as  indicating  rape,  is 
not  of  as  much  importance  as  was  once  supposed ;  for  the  reasons^ 
that  it  is  not  always  destroyed  by  the  first  conneotion,  and  it  may 
be  lost  from  other  causes  than  coition. 

The  most  reliable  medical  evidence  in  these  cases  is  undoubt- 
edly the  presence  of  seminal  stains  upon  the  clothing  of  the 
female.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  skillftd  and  enUghtened 
microscopist,  will  detect  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  semen  in 
the  fresh  or  dried  specimen.  The  animalcules  will  be  seen.  The 
chemical  tests  of  semen  are  of  some  value.  Semen  is  alkaline 
and  glutinous,  and  slowly  soluble  in  water,  with  a  peculiar  and 
distinctive  odor. 

Bape,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  the  violent  assault,  or  the  destroying 
of  resistance  by  artificial  means^  by  which  chastity  is  destroyed. 
The  agent  may  not  have  been  given  to  overcome  consciousness ; 
if  the  object  is  to  produce  sexual  excitement,  and  thereby  leading 
to  voluntary  submission,  it  is  equally  criminal  If  any  agent  ia 
given  by  which  reason  is  suspended,  and  while  that  condition 
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eiiflts  tbe  pezBon  is  violated,  it  is  rape.  Ignorance  of  tbe  natn 
of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  female,  though  with  her  eonaa 
lendeis  the  act  lape.'  If  tbe  child  was  of  tender  years  sb^ci 
not  give  consent  in  law.*  If  connection  is  had  with  a  m 
throogfa  &aud,  the  woman  miBtaUng  him  Tot  her  husband,  it 
rape  on  his  part'  Consent  under  durees  or  fear  is  do  defene 
Tbe  piior  and  present  character  of  the  complainant,  may  1 
shown  for  tbe  purpose  of  affecting  her  credibility,  but  not  u 
justification  for  the  aoL  She  may  be  asked  whether  she  had  d 
had  previous  comiectioa  with  other  men,  and  she  is  not  privily 
fiom  answering.^  In  a  case  in  England,  the  foUowiog  qaeetk 
was  asked  tbe  proeecntiiz :  "  whether  she  was  not,  on  the  Fiidi 
last,  walking  on  Highetreet  to  look  oat  for  men,"  which  d 
denying,  a  witness  was  allowed  by  the  defense  to  contradict  ha 
As  a  general  rule,  veracity  can  not  be  impeached  by  attackii 
chastity,  but  when  rape  is  the  issue  it  may  ba 

The  testimony  of  medical  men  may  therefore  be  required  i 
to  previous  venereal  disease^  delivery,  or  other  evidenoe  of  iDic 
intercouise  felliog  within  his  peculiar  province^ 

It  was  at  one  time  held  in  Engfand,  that  to  constitute  lap 
there  must  have  been  an  emission  within  tbe  parts  of  tbe  femal 
By  the  statute  of  that  tximtxy,  now  in  fon»,  emission  is  n 
essential.  It  has  always  been  held  that  the  entrance  of  ti 
private  parts  of  the  Bian  within  tbe  private  parts  of  a  nonui 
when  proved,  constitutes  rapa'    In  this  country  it  is  the  genen 


^ 


<  R.  V.  Stftnton,  1  Car.  ft  Eir.  416 ;  B.  v.  Chb,  1  Bug.  R.  S44  ;  Wh.  Cr.  Iai 
4tli  Ed.  684. 

»  HavB  V.  Poople,  1  Hill,  N.  Y.  Rep.  351 ;  Slephon  p.  State,  11  Oing.  225. 

>  1  Wheel.  C.  C.  381 ;  People  v.  Hetcslf,  1  Wheel  C.  C.  378  ;  SUM  p.  Shi 
S  Com.  54. 

•  DalL  C.  lOS— 607 ;  1  Hawk.  F.  a  Ca.  41 ;  Wk.  Cr.  Law,  684. 
"  People  V.  Abbott,  19  Wend.  192. 

•  R.  V.  Booker,  3  C,  4  P.  689. 

t  R.  V.  Allen,  9  C.  ft  P.  31 ;  R.  v.  RdsmH,  1  BmL  P.  G.  438,  439  ;  B.  «;  Jc 
dan,  9  C.  ft  P.  118  ;  R.  v.  Hughe^  8  C.  ft  P.  762 ;  B.  v.  Sum;  1  a  &  K.  33! 
W.  ft  &  Jlcd.  Juria.  aec.  432. 
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t6bbmf  bjr  UldDe  goods  &0111  a  posoa  iiliifTi  AqUkt 
Aom  tiat,  if  •  oiui,  bjr  fiaail,  baa  ooynwitioa  wtth  a  mu 
■iiiii.  iilii  liiliiTiin,  liini  to  be  ber  husbaiid,  and  1hen£ore 
antiag  to  U»  eoaoBctioa,  Uusis  Miiape. 

Attasoo,  J.— ir  a  wan  eune  befaiad  a  mwaan  and  gave 
ablovaa  tba  baad,  and  nadebv  inft—ai!*,  tfaa^  aooanfijtj 
^k  tM>  tape,  b«wMB  iCTwtanra  aad  wiD  aieoiri 


AldenoB,  & — Ifl  cases  of  fiaod  the  irontaii  is  a  wflliag  igi 

■Jttmg^  ' ="  "  iBfloeDoedbyUiefiaod-,  botis  tbeoae 

Igra?  bntber  Pritanao,  there  k  farce.  Ib  that  case  leastu 
— Jil  liiiiiiwiiihiii,  fiiiii  ■  lihia  |,iiiii  lij  tin  iiiiiiiiiiiii  Ib' 
fKtmk  mat,  k  mm  wndered  tmpoasiUe  by  tbe  Ikpor  be  p 
If  a  ■aoia  ass  faiatiag  at  the  timc^  what  iroald  jou  eay  ^m 

BJtaMinr. — ^I  mmld  fall  back  «a  the  defiaitiiHi,  'j^nost  1 
nL*  I  ihaM  draw  the  iftiiiiliim  befanea  zobtni^  hy  far 
aad  fiddBg  a  petson's  packet  aheo  he  £d  not  know  it 

E^  J. — lAroenr  and  robbefy  are  botii  committed  mt 


iMd  I>BDBna,  C  J. — It  JB  affiaet  the  gmeai  mad  pcnwK 
«0  if  the  pai^  to  haTe  his  poefcei  picked. 

AUnaoa,  B, — And  a>  way  a  wsobb  have  a  genenl  viD  1 
to  be  nniihed.  Was  th«e  aot  a  can  ia  Iidaad,  of  a  Uy  ■ 
lad  kadaaBB  girea  fai  bei^  aad  who  aaa  nnafaed  idnle  ia 
■trterfitiHairtifityT    What  bawM  of  that  case? 

BjHwitinr — Id  tfaat  case  the  piiaouei  was  ooDdentned  a 
alhmaid  toa^Mvted ;  but  in  tbateae^  the  jarv  Ibcuid  tfaatt 
priMMT  bad  briaaded  ta  lanh  her  at  aO  miilii  The  Sedt 
«f  the  jat7  hen  is  £flerent  I  sobwt,  tint  as  it  ia  Dolli 
ifaMa  that  the  prianer  B9cd  facfe,  air  that  the  praseatfzixexi 
aMdwy  iiaiftiiTy  (he  oAease  of  r^ie  is  net  eamoutted. 

iMd  Dfiaaa,  C  J. — U  it  pot  as  if  mirtianr  ma  eBScnti 
baaiife;  bvtthii  is  not  ao^  alttoo^  pnof  of  iiwinlimn  mi 
ha  ifaoBB  enkat*  ia  the  caaa. 
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The  case  was  considered  by  the  judges,  and  Patterson,  J., 
delivered  judgment  as  follows :  William  Oamplin,  you  have  been 
found  guilty  of  the  offense  of  rape,  by  the  jury  before  whom 
your  trial  took  place;  but,  from  some  drcumstances  which  ap- 
peared upon  that  trial,  the  learned  judge  desired  to  have  the 
opinion  of  his  brethren,  her  Majesty's  judges,  whether  the  offonse 
was  complete  in  point  of  law.  It  appeared  upon  the  evidence 
that  the  young  woman,  upon  whose  person  was  committed  the 
oflEense,  refused  her  consent  so  long  as  she  had  sense  or  power  to 
express  such  want  of  consent ;  but  that  you  made  her  quite  in- 
sennble  by  administering  liquor  to  her,  and  whilst  she  was  in  a 
state  of  insensibiUty  took  advantage  of  it,  and  violated  her  pep- 
son  ;  and  the  only  ground  upon  which  any  doubt  could  possiUy 
arise  on  this  state  of  facts  was,  that  the  jury  found  that  you 
gave  her  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  her,  and  then  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  her,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
her  insensible.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that,  afler  hearing 
counsel  on  your  behalf  a  great  majority  of  the  judges  are  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence,  that  the  rape  was  committed  without 
the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the  prosecutrix,  was  sufficient, 
and  that  consequently  the  offense  has  been  completely  proved. 
The  prosecutrix  showed  by  her  words  and  conduct,  up  to  the 
very  last  moment  at  which  she  had  sense  or  power  to  express 
her  will,  that  it  was  against  her  will  that  intercourse  should  take 
place.  And  it  was  by  your  illegal  act  alone,  that  of  administer- 
ing liquor  to  her,  to  excite  her  to  consent  to  your  unlawful 
desires,  that  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  continuing  to  ex- 
press  her  want  of  consent.  Whatever  your  original  design  was 
in  giving  her  the  liquor,  you  knew  that  it  was  calculated  in  ita 
natural  consequences  to  make  her  insensible,  and  you  know  also 
that  it  had  produced  that  effect  upon  her  at  the  time  you  took 
advantage  of  her  insensibility.  Your  case,  therefore,  falls  within 
the  description  of  those  cases  in  which  force  and  violence  consti- 
tute  the  crime,  but  in  which  fraud  is  held  to  supply  the  want  of 
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boUL  I  |)aTe  Qierefore  the  duty  cast  opoo  me  of  pronouDc 
the  Bentence  of  the  la#,  which  is,  that  yoa  be  transported  bey 
the  B«as  for  the  complete  tenn  of  your  natural  life." 

The  several  States  have  enacted  statutory  provisiooa  relal 
to  rape ;  references  to  which,  with  the  decisions  upon  them, 
here  referred  to.' 


■  n.  8.  Law,  Act  3d  March,  16S5,  mc.  4—7 ;  Uoss.  R.  S.  p.  884 ;  Coi 
Coop«r,  16  Hws.  R.  197 ;  Com.  v.  Drum,  19  Beck,  497 ;  Com.  v.  Goodfai 
Motcalf,  193  ;  Now  York.  3  R.  S.  663.  sec  22.  23  ;  Ponn.  Act  22d  AprU,  1 
3  DftllM,  p.  600,  3  Bmiili,  p.  187 ;  Art  23d  April,  1829 :  Virgmi»  Code,  184 
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6,  6 ;  Williams  v.  Bute,  14  OUio,  222 ;  JohiMon  v.  SUI^  19  C 
lin  V.  State,  le  Ohio,  99. 
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Neablt  one  thoosand  years  ago,  King  Atiielstan,  of  England, 
granted  certain  rightB  and  priyil^es  to  the  anthorities  of  Beverley 
who  were  to  attend  the  special  pleas  of  the  crown,-*-henoe  the 
name  of  coroners,  from  corona,  a  crown. 

The  office  from  that  time  onward,  was  considered  a  very  ioh 
portant  one,  both  as  to  its  duties  and  honors.  The  Lord  Chief* 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  is  ex-^fficio  the  first  coroner  of  the 
kingdom;  throughout  which  his  jurisdiction  extendi  As  far 
back  as  Henry  IL,  the  justices,  as  part  of  their  duties,  appointed 
three  knights  and  one  derk  in  each  county  these  Custodes  plod- 
tarum  caroruBy  as  they  were  called,  were  keepers  of  the  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  coronera^  Knights 
alone  were  eligible  to  this  office.*  A  property  qualification  waa 
also  required. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  present  lineal  descendant  of  the 
once  high  and  honorable  office,  it  would  never  be  suspected  of 
such  parentage.  Like  the  families  themselyes,  who  monopolized 
the  office,  it  has  become  dilapidated,  and  its  significance  has 
departed,  yet  it  is  still  an  office  demanding  a  higher  place  than 
it  now  occupies.  It  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  sink  to 
so  low  a  point  as  the  one  at  which  it  now  rests. 

There  is  hardly  an  official  position  in  which  there  is  greater 
need  of  sagacity,  skill,  tact,  and  of  legal  and  medical  knowledge ; 
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body,  iata  the  nMntiet  of  the  kSEn^  and  examine  into  alt  tt 
firmriMtnffTrr  of  the  tmiGaetioD,  and  that  be  shall  cominit  ao 
panoo  to  prison  who  may  be  ii^odged  as  the  peipetrator  of  Ui 
craw^  and  bUid  orer  the  wHoeases  by  raoognizancea,  to  »ppmi  i 
fhanoxt  tenn  of  coart  AU  these  powers,  and  still  graater  AcS 
tiw,  are  aflorded  the  oon»>en  under  oar  laws. 

When  there  bu  beeo  a  soddea  and  mysterious  murder  oon 
nutted,  the  firet  ouurt  tiiat  inreetigatfti  the  casc^  while  all  the  com 
moni^  IB  exdted  to  the  highest  pitch,  is  the  ooruoet's;  wlbd 
eoort,  in  its  veiy  tubire  and  powers,  is  designed  to  detect  th 
pvpetntor  of  the  ciime,  aud  to  throw  all  possible  fight  opon  th 
taoaactioo.  Wbeo  the  coroner  does  not  detect  the  perpetnto: 
of  a  homicide,  in  most  cases  be  is  not  detected  at  alL  Hi 
means  and  facilities  lor  determining  who  the  guilty  party  is 
within  reach  of  the  coroner,  are  reiy  great.  When  a  crime  hai 
JQst  occurred,  there  is  more  interest  felt  and  wakefulness  exier 
osed  than  aflerward.  The  body  of  the  deceased  is  fresh ;  thi 
of^rtunity  of  ecientiiic  examination  are  usually  perfect,  mud 
more  so  than  after  disorganization  has  destroyed  the  structure  of 
the  body.  Those  wbo  saw  the  victim  last,  and  the  circumstance 
sofFounding  bim.are  present  Witnesses  Iiave  not  yet  t>een  taiO' 
perwl  with,  and  that  security  which  lapse  of  time  gives  to  th» 
guilty  party,  is  not  thrown  around  him — ^the  anxiety  and  feu 
of  being  detected  shows  itself — the  attempt  to  cover  up  the  e^- 
deuces  of  guilt  is  more  difficult.  If  the  guilty  party  is  followed 
Dp  immediately  with  quick,  sharp  strokes,  the  chances  of  aniving 
at  the  truth  are  greatly  increased. 

Again,  in  no  court  is  there  allowed  such  unusual  latitude  in 
Um  examination  of  nitne-sses.     The  usual  rigid  rules  of  evidence 

r  be  wholly  disregarded.    Hearsay  evidence,  leading  ijaestiojU 
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aihd  an  forms  of  examination  may  be  adopted.  The  guilty  or 
anspected  person  may  himself  be  put  upon  the  stand,  if  he  does 
not  object,  when  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  severest  cross- 
examination  possible  No  technicalities  trammel  the  coroner,  and 
if  he  understands  his  business  and  his  powers^  and  is  ingenioas 
enough,  he  may  extort  from  a  witness  a  confession  of  his  guilt  Or 
complicity.  In  the  criminal  courts  of  Europe  this  examination 
of  the  criminal  himself  is  a  tremendous  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
an  acute  and  able  officer.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  interro- 
gation of  the  prisoner  is  ihe  main  incident  of  a  trial  In  Bavaria, 
the  murderer  is  not  executed  until  he  has  confessed  his  guilt ; 
and  he  is  taken  periodically  from  his  cell,  to  be  examined.  Thia 
method  of  extorting  the  truth,  by  a  well-directed  battery  of  ques-^ 
tions,  is  precisely  what  our  law  permits  to  the  coroners,  and  the 
opportunity  should  be  skillfully  and  carefully  improved. 

After  the  case  goes  to  the  higher  courts,  the  lips  of  the  prisoner 
are  sealed  by  the  common  law ;  many  of  the  circumstances  are 
forgotten  or  left  indistinct,  antagonistic  influences  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  witnesses,  and  other  circumstances  conspire  to  render 
convictions  less  certain,  if  the  coroner  does  not  furnish  the  evi- 
dences on  his  preliminary  examination. 

It  is  more  important  that  the  coroner  should  be  a  medical  man= 
than  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer ;  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  Medical  Evidence,  involving  many  intricate  and  most  perplex- 
ing scientific  questions,  a  correct  solution  of  which  can  only  be^ 
made  by  the  best  instructed  minds,  used  to  such  investigations. 

Of  late  years,  this  necessity  for  having  medical  coroners  has 
been  felt,  particularly  in  England  and  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  so,  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice.  The  medical  profession,  too, 
have  a  direct  interest  in  this  matter,  and  they  should  claim  as  a 
right,  this  office.  In  most  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  homicide, 
a  medical  examination  at  the  time,  over  the  dead  body,  well  con- 
ducted by  a  medical  man  as  coroner,  would  not  only  be  conclu- 
rive,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  body,  but  the  testimony  would  be 
in  such  certain  and  definite  fomii  as  to  confer  honor  upon  the- 
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Association/'  on  the  Medico4egal  duties  of  coroners,  says :  ^  As 
every  inquest  involves  a  medical  principle^  your  committee  are 
pained  to  acknowledge  that,  from  the  shameless  and  disgraceful 
manner  in  which  coroner's  inquests  in  most  of  ttie  United  Statea 
are  necessarily  conducted,  from  the  incompetency  or  want  of  zeal 
and  attention  of  that  officer,  the  inquests  are  rendered  loose, 
vague,  hurried,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended  at  Common  law, — ^the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  death  in 
cases  of  presumed  or  allied  felonious  killing, — ^the  identification 
of  the  body,  and  the  collection  of  that  which  can  often  only  be 
susceptible  of  verification  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the 
corpse,  and  before  any  change  has  been  made  in  it  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  surrounding  objects.  The  superficial  view  cast 
by  the  jurors  upon  the  dead  body  presented  for  their  inspectioUi 
— many  of  them  avoiding  to  approach  it  closely,  either  firom  re- 
pugnance to  the  sight  or  contact  of  the  dead,  especially  when 
mutilated  or  disfigured  by  wounds,  bathed  in  blood,  or  in  a  state 
of  partid  decomposition,  or  from  fear  of  contracting  some  con- 
tagious or  pestilential  disease,  which  might  possibly  have  been  the 
cause  of  death, — ^is  scarcely  a  formal  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.''^  We  are  indebted  to  this  report  for  many 
of  the  preceding  facts. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted,  that  while  the  Medical  Evidence  is  of 
such  acknowledged  importance,  there  has  been  but  a  niggardly 
provision  made  in  most  of  tiie  States  of  this  Union,  for  a  compen- 
sation of  the  medical  witness,  commensurate  with  the  time  spent, 
and  importance  of  his  investigation.  The  physician  and  the 
diemist  are  referred  to  the  uncertain  action  of  county  conmiis- 
sioners  or  county  judges,  for  their  pay.  ^^  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
SQoh  a  simple  act  of  justice  will  not  much  longer  be  withheld 
firom  a  body  of  men  who  render  more  unrequited  services  to  the 
public  than  all  other  classes  and  professions  put  together.''  ^  By 
the  laws  of  our  State,  (New  York,)  it  is  made  the  imperative 

t  8m  Ltw  Bagiiter  for  Uxj,  18M,  p.  890. 
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dnty  of  the  coroners  to  summon  a  medical  man  as  witness,  in 
every  case  when  an  inquest  is  held;  but  they  establish  no  regu- 
latioDS  aa  to  exumioatloD,  or  to  compensiition.  The  law  is,  bow- 
ever,  frequently  disregarded;  and  nhere  tbe  coroner  is  not  a 
regular  physician,  the  examination  is  often  very  superficial  and 
unsatisfartory.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  tliat  the  coro- 
ner should  be  s  medical  roan,  otherwise  the  duties  of  tbe  office 
will  be  iuiperrectly  understood,  and  negligently  performed."' 

In  England,  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  remuneration 
of  the  medical  witness,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  make  a  post 
mortem  examiDatdon. 

The  medical  m^n,  when  summoned  as  a  witness  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  coroner's  court,  is  liable  for  contempt,  if  he  refuses  to 
appear.  He  can  not,  however,  by  the  coroner,  or  any  other 
court,  be  compelled  to  malio  a  post  mortem  examination  unless 
he  is  pjiid  for  it  In  a  late  case,  Gibson,  C.  J.,  said :  "  Had  the 
plaintiH  below  attended  merely  as  a  nitness,  though  as  an  expert, 
be  would  have  been  entitled  to  nothing ;  fur  as  the  law  provides 
DO  compensation  for  witnesses  summoned  by  the  coroners,  they 
must  give  their  attendance ;  and  te  allow  the  plaintill'as  a  witness, 
even  the  compengation  allowed  to  witnesses  in  other  cases,  would 
be  an  infmction  of  the  fee-bill.  But  he  was  not  called  as  a  vat- 
ness.  \Vhen  the  testimony  before  the  inquest  was  closed,  it 
Beems  the  jurors,  being  unable  to  agree  as  to  tbe  cause  of  death, 
requested  a  post  mortem  examination,  which  was  made  by  the 
pIwntilT  ip  their  presence,  who  dispelled  their  doubts  by  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  tests  to  the  contents  of  thi.'  stomach.  In  this 
he  performed,  not  the  office  of  a  witness,  but  the  business  of  a 
person  employed  in  a  particular  service.  The  coroner  might 
have  compelled  him  to  swear  to  his  opinion  on  a  superficial  view 
of  the  body,  but  he  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  touch  it,  oi 
do  the  more  nauseous  and  dangerous  work  of  opening  it."^ 


>  Qiir'a  Forensic  Medicitio.  (Dr.  Lee,)  6. 
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AiBBT  &  SeM PLB  V.  HOLLBNKBXP, 

responsibility  of  druggists,  187. 
Flint,  Pbof., 
deposition  in  Breck's  Case,  163 — 166. 
as  a  witness,  163. 

FCBTICIDB. — AbOBTIOK, 

definition  of,  243. 

causes  of,  243,  244. 

extent  of  the  evil,  244—247. 

the  law  of,  250—254. 

Madame  Restell's  case,  254—260. 

F«OT, 

mortification  of— suit  for  damages,  103. 
Fbaotubbs, 

treatment  of,  often  difficult,  76—81. 

litigation,  75,  76,  81,  82,  97, 101. 

with  dislocation,  90,  91. 

oblique,  93, 106. 

of  humerus,  proportion  of  cures,  91, 92. 

near  joints,  93. 

of  femur,  97. 

of  tibia,  103. 

of  fibula  and  tibia,  McWha's  case, 
118—135. 

compound,  47. 
Fbbbm AN  V,  The  Peopli.    Partial  in- 
sanity, 391,  392. 

G. 

Oallaohbb  and  Wife,  v.  Thompson, 
dislocation  and  anchylosis,  115. 

Qanobbne, 
cause  ^  amputation,  70. 

Akvuaii  Pkinoiples, 
applicalde  to  medical  men,  19« 


Gbant  v.  Thompsoit, 

insanity— unprofeiiioDalopimaBi^  48L 
Gboveb's  Case, 

amputation,  70. 


H. 


Hamilton,  Pbof., 

reports  on  fractures  and  dislocation, 
85,  86,  104. 

deposition  in  Breck's  caie^  166. 

as  a  witness,  805. 
Haskill's  Care, 

insanity,  385. 
Hemorbhaoe, 

amputation  in,  64. 
Hebeditabt  Disease, 

its  influence  in  snigery,  40. 
Hip, 

dislocation  of,  106. 
HisTOBT  OF  Hedicinib,  285. 
Hollenkemp's  Case,  187. 

druggists,  duties  of,  187. 
Holt  v.  Bbeck, 

amputation  from  incised  woundup  lt6. 

HOWABD  V,  GbOVEB, 

amputation,  70 — 74. 

HUMKBUS, 

non-union  of,  94. 
oblique  fracture  of,  91. 
proportion  of  imperfect  cures,  92. 
fracture  of  upper  end,  88,  89. 

HUNTINOTON'8  CaSE, 

moral  insanity,  400,  420,  421. 
Profs.  Parker's  and  Oilman's  testimo- 
ny in,  341,  342. 
Hypothetical  Questions, 
form  of.  277,  309,  810. 
form  of  question  changed,  810. 


I. 


Insanity, 
but  little  settled  on  the  suHeet  ot 

338—340. 
difficulties  of  this  subject  generally, 

340-358. 
Profs.  Parker  and  Gihnan  on,  341, 842. 
the  Huntington  case,  343,  400,  419, 

420. 
the  material  theory,  840—343. 
the  immaterial  theory,  344. 
the  mind  itself  may  be  diseased— Sir 

B.  Brodie,  344. 
Dr.  Carpentei's  view,  346. 
eccentricities  of  genius^  347,  848. 
canning  of  the  inaane^  848    8i0l 
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eonru,  potilion  of.  on,  356. 
Bubnp  on.  363,  369. 
CMpron,  Judga,  on,  36S. 
KpDTon,  Lonl.  on,  364. 
Rar.'on,  3G7— 362. 
Rmm,  oti.  367—372. 
\gooni  in  Kthoola,  368. 
witntn  OD,  in  court,  373—379. 
tM  deftoitioo  of,  376 — 377. 

Eailion  of  conn*  an,  vuiod.  37S — 384. 
■le-a  rule,  379. 
Oo1Uniioii-E  rule.  38a 
Kitfurvl-s  rule,  38a 
Bnkine-s  rale.  3RL 
B>aficld'«  CMC,  382—384. 
deiuiioD.  381—389. 
Wood's  cue,  panial,  384. 
HMkill'*  cue.  ptititi,  3S5— 388. 
■djndicUal  aaes  on,  305. 
Htwler  «.  Tbs  CommonwcaUh,  395. 
nonl  ioMiiitr,  400. 
Amerioui  Jouru*!  of  Insuiit;,  403. 
Biodio.  on,  4IH.  405. 
from  puEion,  411,  412. 
8ickle8>  oie.  416—420. 
DOO-pn>fei!iioDal  ouiaiaoi  on,  422 — 

434. 
ladd  interraU  437. 
Bmigtum-*  definition  of,  39a 
Bvion  on,  414,  415. 

J. 
Jonm. 

amputation,  near,  67. 
dislocation  of,  106. 
Madv  of,  neglected,  106. 
(tiffncM  of,  135,  144. 
Jdinkkkt. 

Rureeon  not  mponublc  for  eiTOn  of, 
46,  142. 

JOBORS, 

Terdicts  oC  72,  73. 


Eudaix'b  C^n, 

tKd«  mu-k,  192. 
ExavLtaait, 

degree  of,  reqnired,  2G^  142. 

what  couititutea  a  witneM  an  expert, 


Larurr  DisKasKs, 

complicate  turpcal  trestroeDl,  40. 

hxiattTOH  V.  SaBGKKT, 

ditloation  of  mokle,  135k 


LoKoiteiD  tr.  HoLLiDar, 

negligence,  imtuedint^lj  danganws' 

life,  185.  

LoNo'g  Cabbb, 

crimiDal  rani  practice,  £ 


UaMRLatraHTiR, 

by  medical  men.  183,  240. 
HcCahdlewv.  HoWba, 

malpractice  118. 
HcMcLLEH'e  Case, 

wphibalmic  surgery.  146. 

MlDICINK. 

K  progressive  science,  56. 

the  praotice  <if,  294. 
Ukdicai.  Books, 

as  evidence,  331—337. 
Mkdicai.  Bducatioii, 

may  be  shown  to  rebnt  cbaT;ge  of  i(- 
norsnce,  140. 

UKMCAt.  EviDEKCK, 

history  of,  285. 

il>  distinctive  character,  307. 

impoTtancc  of,  288 — 292. 

Dr.  Cuveutry's  mcgestions  on,  SOS. 

ite  growth  and  literature,  286, 287. 

its  importance  illustrated,  289— 29i 

general  importance  of,  295.  296. 

bv  been  neglected,  304. 

Homblower's,  C.  J.,  opinion  of.  306. 

Capron's,  Judge,  opinion  of,  306. 

Hamillun,  Prof.,  w  a  witness,  309. 

Flint,  Prof,  as  a  witnet*.  309. 

bTpolhetical  queationa,  309,  310l 

difficult  ques^on^  312 — 317. 

dying  declarations,  318. 
Hkuicai.  P&orKSHtoir, 

American.  34,  35. 
Medicai.  Witsk!is, 

on  the  tund,  307-308. 

IlOBAL  iNSaHTTT, 

general  kubjert  of,  400. 
Brodie  on,  404,  40B, 
Reeee,  oi>.  406. 

HOBTII'ICATIOTt, 

of  foot, — malpractice,  UML 
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NxGLIQEtlCX, 

in  a|)othecarics,  litigation,  173. 

in  physicians   and  tatgeona,  2^   it, 
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Kow-UNioir, 

of  humemf  after  f rMtore^  94 
Katural  Bovb-bbttsb, 

belief  in,  61. 

O. 

Obliqub  Fraotubbs, 

deformities  from,  96. 

of  the  femur,  shortening  97. 

of  fibula  and  tibia,  118. 
Obstetrics, 

malpractice  in  RestelPs  case,  204. 
Ohio  State  Medical  Societt, 

report  of,  on  malpractice,  8,  83,  84. 
Old  Aob. 

influence  of,  in  surgeiy,  43. 
Operations, 

decrease  of,  50. 
Ophthalmic  Surgery, 

malpractice  in,  145—162. 
Opikions, 

as  evidence,  273—275,  422. 


P. 


Palkeb's  Case, 

strychnine  poisoning,  643. 
Patholoot, 

importance  of,  to  the  surgeon,  87 — 53. 
Patient, 

duties  of,  29—32,  127. 

entitled  to  the  application  of  the  im- 
provements of  the  science,  128. 
Partial  Insanity, 

Erskinc's  examples  of,  383— -385. 

Koyes'  examples  of,  385. 

Haskell's  case,  385—388. 

Oilman  on,  389. 

Parker  on,  389. 

the  general  subject,  385—389. 
Physiology, 

importance  of,  to  surgeon,  51—63. 
Physician, 

not  a  warrantor,  142. 

gross  carelessness  of,  27. 

contract  of,  142, 
Privileged  Commdnications, 

the  medical  witness,  319. 

Duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  319.    m 

Common  law  rule,  320. 

John  Gordon  Smith,  and  Charles  A. 
Lee,  upon,  320,  321. 

the  medical  witness  not  privileged, 
822—328. 

tiie  attorney  as  a  privileged  witness, 
325,326. 


Privileged  Communicstions.    tonHmnA 

the  criminal's  privilege,  326,  327. 

voluntary    information    by   medieal 
men,  328. 

the  cases  of  Dn.  Uhl  and  Mott^  828L 
P&ENTicE'B  Case, 

fracture  of  arm,  110. 
Poisoning, 

general  observations  on,  439--444. 

post  mortem  appearance  in,  456. 

the  medical  witness,  445,  446. 

comi)ensation  of  witnesses,  447,  526. 

evidence  in  homicide  by,  449,  460. 

law  of  the  subject,  450—452. 

Quackery, 
no  allowance  for,  in  law,  47,  128. 
why  it  attaches  itself  to  medidn% 
134,294. 

R. 

Radius, 

proportion  of  imperfect  cures  in  firao- 
tures  of,  94. 

difficulties  in  treatment,  95,  96. 

fracture  of,  at  wrist,  95. 

radius  and  ulna,  fracture  of,  96. 
Rambler  v,  Tryan, 

insanity,    non-professional    opinion^ 
430. 
Reasonable  Knowledge,  m 

required  of  the  surgeon,  48, 126, 142. 
Reese,  Dr. 

on  moral  insanity,  406. 

on  medical  evidence,  367. 

on  medical  evidence  in  insanity,  372. 
Rex  v.  Long, 

criminal  malpractice,  208. 

second  case,  220. 
Rex  V,  Simpson, 

criminal  malpractice,  200. 
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Sargent's  Care, 

dislocAtion  and  fracture  of  ankle,  136. 
Sear  v.  Prentice,  . 

dislocation,  110. 
Sex, 

influence  of,  in  disease,  42. 
Skill, 

what  degree  required  of  the  surgeon, 
20,  22,  55,  56,  73.  127. 

extraordinary,  55,  5G,  128. 

McWha's  cuse,  118,  121. 
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8(ina.Bi'  Cam, 

itninitT.  4IS. 
BaoDuiKk  Joist, 

ill>)tnnti«  in  LD]uriet  of,  difficult,  93. 
SaoBTSxisa, 

III  fncturc,  85. 

iif  the  (omar,  97. 

StMFLE  ASU  Co M POL- .-J U  FsACTUKES, 

Untment  of,  T»,  8U. 

oUiqiM,  91. 
Shells  Caak, 

ftartim  of  huin<!ni\  96. 
Stati  or  Iowa,  v.  Uiickl^ 

inaljiracticc,  medical  opioioii*,  283. 
Strtcukia. 

poisoning  Lr,  526. 

Muljrsti  or,'S26 — 53a 

tjrmptDiiii.  G30. 

medical  twlinioDr  in,  534. 

the  Pftlmer  case,  543. 

Carliog's  testimonj'  io,  54S. 

firoilie'a  tcstiroonj  in,  537. 

ChriitiaoD'a  lestimonjr  in,  540. 

Uu  peculiar  difficulties  of,  40,  45. 
of  com parati rely  recent  origin,  62. 
>1  dexterity  in,  49. 


thati 


r,142. 


when  not  liable,  127. 
importance  of  hit  position,  51. 


TEMTKRiMKNT, 

ioflueiicc  in  surgery,  42, 
TwstHovus  Case, 

liiibilily  of  itruggi*t«,  170. 
I'HB  Pbciplb  v.  Madax  Kestill, 

abortion,  254. 
Thomas  asd  Wire,  v.  WisonESTca. 

liabilitr   of    dniggists  and   cbemiita, 
169,  173. 
Tboiip!U>n'»  Cask. 

disloimtlon  of  ankle  joint,  115. 
Tibia  amd  Kibitla, 

fracture  of,  McWhn'a  case,  118. 


Tnnt, 

length  a(  for  esteneioo,  83,  ftL 
Tbak«actio?i  or  Amxbjcak  UbH 

ASSOCIATIO.V, 

Prof.  Uamiltoc's  Reports,  85—101 
report  on  druggists,  170. 
Tbaksvebsb  Fbactcbes, 
shorteuing  in.  97.  98. 
orerlapping  in,  83. 

n. 

Ulcbbatiow, 

of  skin,  BmputaUon,  45. 
Ulka, 

fncttire,  of,  96. 
Uncebtaixtt  im  Hedicikb, 

the  Hubjeot  generallj,  44  -46. 

V. 
Tabiahce, 

in  BllegatioiM,  140. 
7AH  BtircttKLL's  Case, 

oriminal  malpractice,  201. 
VaancTi, 

iDlomperBle  and  eitraTogant.  7S,fl 

W. 

Wabbaktob, 

Burgeon   not  a  warrantor,  ezcq 
contract.  142,  162. 
Wbitb's  Cabr, 

fracture  of  humcms,  B7. 

WiLFOL   MAI.PBACTfCE, 

Van  Buicbeli's  caae,  20L 

Willianrnon-fl  citfe.  204. 

Long-g  eases,  208,  2aa 
Wills, 

law  as  to,  435. 

impeachment  of,  438. 
WiscHBSTKR'a  Caw, 

liahiiilyof  dmggista,  173. 

WlSTKKBOTTOH  i'.   WbIOHT, 

liability  of  druggists,  183. 
WoirMDa, 
definiUon,  etc,  313—316. 
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